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INTRODUCTION 


TU8  pioneering  conferenoe  concerned  itself  with  die  training  and  employment  problems  of 
unemployed  workers  in  the  45  to  65  age  group* 

The  probleirs  are  reflected  in  the  fact  that  workers  over  45  years  of  age  made  up  26*  9 per 
cent  of  the  Tinemployed  in  1964,  46*2  per  cent  of  the  long-term  unemployed  (out  ii  work  six 
months  or  longer)  and  only  10«9  per  cent  of  all  trainees  under  the  M^power  Development 
and  Training  Act* 

The  conference  aims  were  1hree*4old: 

1*  To  provide  a common  platform  for  the  most  informed 
people  from  many  disoiidines  to  focus  on  this  largely 
unexplor  ed  problem  area* 

2*  To  identuy  successful  programs  and  techniques* 

3*  To  identuy  gaps  in  knowledge  and  services  and  to  chart 
directions  for  needed  research  and  acdon* 

Conference  participants  represented  public  and  private  education,  management,  labor  ^ the 
universities,  Experimental  and  Demonstration  projects  commissioned  by  the  U«  S*  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, Federal  agencies.  State  Employment  Ser- 
vices, State  Aging  agencies  and  public  and  voluntary  social  agencies* 

Reoommendatiems  of  the  workshops  were  summarised  by  Mr*  Charles  £*  Odell,  conference 
chairman  and  workshops  coordinator,  at  the  final  general  session  Wednesday,  January  19* 

hi  Appendix  II*,  the  workshop  recommendatians  have  been  brought  together  with  those  of  the 
general  session  speakers,  the  panelists  and  the  NCOA  project  staff.  Priorities  and  respon- 
sibility for  action  have  been  suggested* 

The  cemferenoe  was  arranged  by  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  under  a contract  with  the 
Labor  Department's  Office  of  Manpower  Planning,  Evaluation  and  Research*  Under  this  con- 
tract, NCOA  is  sponsor  of  dememstration  projects  on  older  worker  training  and  idacement  in 
six  cities  and  is  responsible  for  communicating  ihl  findings*  The  conference  was  one  medium 
for  discharge  of  the  latter  responsibility* 

The  planning  assistance  of  Miss  Augusta  Clawson,  Anthony  J*  Fantaci  and  Ansel  Cleaxy  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  George  W*  Davis  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  ond 
Welfare  is  gratehilly  acknowledged. 


Zo6  Fales  Christman 
Editor  and  Conference  Director 
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opening  Gese-ion 


The  opening  session  was  convened  at  9:25  a,m. , Charles  S.  Odell, 
Conference  Chairman  and  Workshops  Coordinator,  presiding.  Mr,  Odell  is 
Director  of  the  Older  and  Eetired  Workers  Department,  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers of  America  (AITL-CIO) . I-Ie  is  also  Chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, OMPDR-NCOA  Demonstration  Project  on  Training  and  Placement  of 
Older  XVorkers. 


PROCEEDINGS 


MR.  ODELL:  Good  morning. 

My  name  is  Chuck  Odell,  and  you’re  going  to  be  seeing  more  of  me  than  you 
should  in  the  course  of  this  conference,  so  I’ll  try  to  be  very  brief  in  opening  It. 

I’d  like  to  welcome  you  here  on  behalf  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Ag;ing 
and  our  co-sponsoring  government  partners  in  this  enterprise,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  is,  in  my  Judgment,,  a long  overdue  opportunity  for  people  to  get 
together  and  share  ideas.  A lot  of  people  have  talked  about  our  subject,  but  our 
staff  who  worked  in  pulling  this  conference  together  tell  us  that  what  has  been  done 
of  substance  has  been  done  in  bits  and  pieces  in  diverse  fields  in  widely  separated 
places. 


Therefore,  in  a sense,  it  is  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind  on  a subject  which 
is  vital  at  this  particular  time  in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  is  vital  in  the 
history  of  our  emerging  concern  with  full  employment  and  a national  manpower 
policy  and  posture  which  says,  in  effect,  that  it’s  important  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  all  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work. 

I would  like  to  stress  cur  hope  that  our  discussion,  in  the  two  and  a half 
days  we  will  be  together,  will  be  concentrated  on  what  the  staff  calls  the  ’’younger 
older  worker.  ” By  that  they  mean  the  worker  who  is  not  yet  eligible  for  signi- 
ficant support  under  public  and  voluntary  or  private  pension  and  social  insurance 
programs,  whose  principal  problem  is  one  of  getting  and  holding  a job  because  of 
age  and  a \'ariety  of  circumstances,  all  familiar  to  many  of  us  who  have  to  do  with 
what  we  call  age  discrimination  or  age  restriction  in  employment. 
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When  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  was  passed,  many  o*  us 
assumed  we  had  a bright  and  shining  new  tool.  We  thought  MD  TA  would  make  it 
possible  to  overcome  substantive  objections  to  hiring  of  the  middle-aged  and  older 
worker  on  the  grounds  that  he  lacked  the  skill  or  the  training  necessary  to  do  the 
particular  job. 

We  saw  in  the  Manpower  Development  apd  Training  program  an  opportunity 
to  move  significantly  ahead  in  overcoming  this  kind  of  objection^  but  we  have  run 
into  many  problems.  And  those  of  you  who  are  confronted  with  them  everyday 
can  document  these  problems  better  than  I. 

I took  the  time  last  night  coming  in  from  Detroit  to  read  most  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  October  issue  of  the  iilmplovment  Security  Review.  This  issue  is 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  older  worker. 

I would  suggest,  if  copies  of  that  have  not  been,  made  available  to  the 
participants  and  there  is  some  way  to  do  so,  we  ought  to  see  that  it  gets  into  your 
hands . 


I found  it  a very  useful,  a very  informative,  a very  substantive  contribution 
to  updating  my  thinking  in  this  field.  It  is  also  an  importarit  document  because  it 
summarizes  in  some  detail  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor’s  task  force  on  the  problem  of  age  discrimination  in  employment.  These 
were  reported  to  the  Congress  on  July  1,  1985,  under  a section  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  which  required  such  a report  and  recommendation  with  regard  to  the  need  for 
national  age  discrimination  legislation. 

It  seems  to  methat  we  meet  at  an  auspicious  time.  At  least  in  the  labor 
market  areas  where  I function,  we  are  hearing  from  employers  of  a growing  and 
severe  shortage  of  skills  and  of  qualified  people. 

Last  week  I had  three  calls  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  city  of 
Detroit  asking  what  I could  do  to  encourage  some  of  our  retired  members  with 
skills  to  come  back  into  the  automobile  industry,  particularly  into  the  job  shops 
which  are  having  great  difficulty  sustaining  their  labor  force. 

Many  of  you  are  aware  that  our  collectively  bargained  pension  agreements 
now  make  it  possible  for  an  auto  worker  to  retire  as  early  as  age  55  on  a.  pension 
approaching  anywhere  from  .;;300  to  ,p400  a month.  I shouldn’t  say  a pension.  It 
is  a combined  pension  and  company  supplement.  It  encourages  early  retirement, 
because  it  provides  reasonably  adequate  income.  It  enables  the  person  to  retire 
early  without  being  overly  concerned  about  v/here  he  will  find  the  money  to  live  on. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  that  new  agreement  in  the  Big  Three  auto  com- 
panies and  the  agricultural  implement  industry,  10,500  auto  workers  in  the  age 
group  55  and  over  have  retired.  When  you  consider  our  estimate  that  approx- 
imately 30,  000  workers  in  the  Big  Three  were  eligible,  you  get  some  sense  of 
the  numbers  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
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I am  told  that  if  all  those  eligible  to  retire  early  in  major  corporations  such 
as  Ford  and  Chrysler  were  actually  to  do  so,  the  skilled  trades,  the  toolmakers, 
the  tool  designers,  the  highly  skilled  workers  in  the  industry  would  be  greatly 
decimated. 


I would  guess  that  more  have  not  already  taken  advantage  of  early  retire- 
ment because  the  industry  is  working  not  only  at  full  production  but  with  consider- 
able overtime,  and  there  are  unreal  pressures  and  incentives  for  the  older  L’  llled 
workers  and  the  older  highly  semi-skilled  workers  to  continue  on  the  job. 

The  basic  content  of  this  conference  is  supposed  to  center  on  theqiestions 
of  training  and  retraining  of  the  older  workers,  and  I will  just  briefly  sketch  some 
of  the  broad  questions  we  are  seeking  answers  to  and  emphasize  that  we  are  not 
here  simply  to  exchange  information  and  to  inform  ourselves.  V/e  are  also  here 
with  a very  strong  emphasis  on  making  specific  recommendations  and  suggestions 
on  the  basis  of  which  we  can  move  through  government  and  voluntary  effort  to  a 
higher  degree  and  a higher  level  of  performance  in  doing  something  about  this 
problem. 


The  major  areas  of  concern,  as  I set  them  forth  in  testimony  before  the 

Labor  aad  i’duoatloa  Committee  which 


was  concerned  with  manpower,  were: 


1.  An  examination  of  selection  techniques,  including  adaptation  of  the 
standard  tests  such  as  the  General  Aptitude  Test,  to  avoid  screening. out  allj  or 
practically  all,  the  older  workers  in  the  process  of  recruitment  and  selection  for 
training. 


2.  jimphasis  on  recruiting  and  motivating  techniques  designed  to  reassure 
the  older  worker  and  his  family  that  it  is  socially  and  economically  feasible  for 
him  to  accept  retraining. 

3.  Experimentation  with  basic  education  techniques  as  a preliminary  to 
skill  training. 

4.  Controlled  study  and  evaluation  of  factors  limiting  or  enhancing  the 
mobility  of  older  xvorkers,  with  regard  both  to  training  and  to  new  employment  in 
a new  location  upon  completion  of  training. 

5*  Experimentation  with  training  methods  and  concepts  adapted  to  the 
special  needs  cf  older  Yorkers.  Here  we  hope  to  hear  from  Dr.  Belbin  about 
European  and  British  e::p^rience.  v/e  believe,  and  indeed  we  are  hopeful,  that 
more  has  been  done  of  an  intensive  exploratory  nature  there  than  in  this  country 
to  develop  training  techniques,  methods  and  programs  particularly  and  specifi- 
cally adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  older  worker. 

6.  Experimentation  with  the  organization  of  training  opportunities  for 
older  volunteers  who  may  become  paid  part-time  or  full-time  workers  following 
a period  of  volunteer  service. 
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Our  agenda  is  very  crowded,  and  I am  not  going  to  take  a great  deal  of 
additional  time  in  outlining  the  broad  dimensions  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

As  a sort  of  moderator  or  overseer  and  summarizer,  it  will  be  my  pleasant 
opportunity  and  task  to  meet  with  workshop  discussion  leaders  and  recorders. 

This  will  be  for  briefing  concerning  the  workshop  sessions  which  will  follow  each 
of  these  general  sessions  and  to  tease  from  them  in  written  and  verbal  form  an 
interpretation  of  what  happened  in  each  workshop,  so  that  I may  truly  reflect  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  the  findings,  conclusions  and  recommendations  reached  in 
the  workshop  sessions. 

In  our  final  summary  session  on  Wednesday  it  is  expected  that  I will  make 
an  overall  presentation  of  what  has  come  out  of  the  workshops,  leaving  sufficient 
time  for  discussion  and  feedback  so  that  you  may  heartily  disagree  with  my  mis- 
interpretation of  your  conclusions  (Laughter) . It  is  hoped  we  may  ultimately 
come  up  with  something  resembling,  if  not  a consensus,  at  least  a sharing  of 
views  and  differences  as  well  as  areas  of  agreement  concerning  the  problem  of 
training  or  retraining  the  older  worker,  what  we  can  do  about  it  and  where  we  go 
from  here  in  centering  our  attention  and  our  responsibility,  both  in  government 
and  in  the  voluntary  sector* 

Larry  HoustoimV  who  has  worked  closely  with  us  on  this  problem,  insisted 
that  if  we  did  not  put  heavy  emphasis  on  recommendations  and  resolutions  there 
was  little  point  in  holding  this  conference.  Tm  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  I 
think  we  have  talked  long  enough  without  achieving  a great  deal  in  this  general 
field.  This  is  our  opportunity,  if  we  have  something  on  our  minds  and  some  ap- 
proach that  we  would  like  to  see  developed  and  promoted,  to  bring  it  to  the  fore 
and  to  get  some  attention  paid  to  it  at  the  appropriate  levels  in  government  and 
in  the  voluntary  sector. 

At  this  time  it  is  a pleasure  for  me  to  introduce  a long-time  friend  and 
colleague,  Mr.  Garson  Meyer,  who  is  President  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Aging,  a retired  official  in  the  I2astman  Kbdak  Company  and  an  active  worker  in 
his  own  community,  Rochester,  New  York,  on  the  problems  of  middle-aged  and 
older  people. 

i 

He  will  bring  greetings  and  a bit  of  his  own  feelings  and  experience  in' 
connection  with  the  problems  and  the  needs  of  the  older  person  in  our  society. 

Garson  Meyer. 

(Applause.) 


MR.  GAHSON  MEYER  (President,  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging): 
Thank  you  very  much.  Chuck. 

Guest  speakers,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  On  this  very  cold  morning  I am 
pleased  to  extend  a genuinely  warm  welcome  to  the  distinguished  participants  in 
this  conference. 
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As  I look  over  the  many  faces,  I see  quite  a few  who  have  never  attended  a 
national  conference  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  before,  and  it  may  be 
helpful,  therefore,  if  1 outline  something  of  the  background,  a thumbnail  sketch, 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging. 

The  National  Council  is  a national  voluntary  agency  conducting  programs  in 
all  areas  of  the  social,  economic  and  health  concerns  of  elderly  persons.  Over  the 
years  we  have  been  rather  successful  in  stimulating  new  approaches  to  these 
problems  at  the  national,  State  and  local  levels. 

Our  primary  objectives  have  been  to  identify  the  needs  and  then,  through 
demonstration  programs,  to  devise  practical  means  of  meeting  them. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  to  you  a few  of  the  more  recently  concluded  programs 
in  these  areas. 

I should  say  that  our  support  for  many  of  these  programs  come  originally 
completely  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  It  now  stems  from  labor,  industry,  com- 
merce and  private  foundations,  as  well  as  from  Federal  grants  for  particular 
projects  and  particular  studies, 

..'e  recently  have  concluded  a study  on  protective  services  and  guardian- 
ships. This  is  under  a grant  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  V/e  have 
also  recently  completed  a project  on  home-delivered  meals,  under  a grant  from 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  we  have  recently  published  a well  received  and 
broadly  distributed  national  directory  on  housing  f Jr  the  older  people. 

■^'^e  have  now  in  progress  a study  involving  the  older  v/orker  in  the  local 
poverty  programs.  This  is  under  a grant  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  is  also  a pioneer  in  the  Centers  program, 
and  under  a recent  new  grant  from  the  Frederick  and  Amelia  Schimper  Foundation, 
we  are  inaugurating  a much  broader  program  in  this  area  of  Centers  for  the 
elderly. 

In  addition  to  carrying  out  these  practical  research  and  demonstration 
programs,  v/e  have  a broadly  experienced  and  highly  competent  staff  of  con- 
sultants in  health,  in  housing,  in  community  planning,  in  employment  and  retire- 
ment, in  retirement  Centers,  and  in  many  specialized  projects  for  which  we  have 
received  special  grants. 

\Ve  also  maintain  a well-stocked  and  comprehensive  library.  I urge  those 
of  you  who  may  wish  any  particular  publications  or  information  regarding  the 
elderly  to  use  our  library  facilities.  This  doesn^t  have  to  be  done  in  person.  If 
you  will  write  to  our  library,  they  will  be  very  happy  to  send  you  a packet  of 
information  — which  we  hope  you  will  return. 

These  are  some  of  the  areas  of  our  concern,  ■ 
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. briefly  outline  for  you  tlie  project  of  which  this  conference  is 

a part.  This  is  supported,  I suppose  most  pf  you  know^,  under  a contract  between 

the  Office  of  Manpower  Planning,  .^valuation  and  Research  and  the  National  Council 
the  Aging* 

It  is  an  attempt  to  find  new  ways  to  attack  the  unemployment  problems  of 
the  displaced  older  worker. 

The  aim  of  this  conference  is  to  try  to  arrive  at  recommendations  on 
policies  and  programs  that  will  help  to  remove  the  roadblocks  to  older  worker 
training. 

I am  sure  most  of  you  —•  in  fact;  probably  all  of  you  — are  fully  familiar 
with  what  these  roadblocks  really  are.  They  lie  in  the  methods  of  selection  for 
training,  in  a lack  of  needed  supportive  services.  They  lie  in  the  need  for  basic 
education  designed  for  adults,  in  the  need  for  vocational  training  adapted  to  the 
too  little-known  differences  in  ways  adults  learn. 

And,  of  course,  overriding  all  of  vhese  is  the  need  to  brealt  down  employer 
resistance  to  the  hiring  of  older  persons. 

To  propose  solutions  to  these  roadblocks  we  have  brought  together  here 
for  the  next  three  days  — and  we  hope  you  all  stay  for  three  days  — some  of  the 
best  informed  people  in  government,  in  industry,  in  labor  and  in  education.  We  look 
forward  to  the  contribution  that  this  group  will  make  to  this  important  problem. 

Many  people  have  assisted  our  hardworking  staff  in  bringing  this  conference 
together.  As  you  know,  the  staff  worked  under  very  heavy  limitations  and  diffi- 
culties because  of  the  strike  in  New  York  City,  They  needed  a great  deal  of  help. 
And  they  received  it. 

I would  like  to  point  out  a few  who  have  been  particularly  helpful.  In 
singling  out  these  two  or  three,  I in  no  way  wish  to  detract  fr'*  our  warm  and 

grateful  appreciation  to  all  those  who  have  participated  in  bringing  this  program 
together. 

Those  who  lave  worked  on  the  program  planning  as  consultants  to  our  staff 
were  Miss  Augusta  Clawson,  Chief  of  the  Project  Service  Branch  of  the  Office  of 
Manpower  Planning,  iSvaluation  and  Heseareh  in  the  Department  of  Labor;  Anthony 
J.  Fantaci,  Chief,  Division  of  Youth  limploy men t and  Guidance  Services,  U*  S. 
Employment. Service;  George  17.  Davis,  A^dult  Program  Specialist  in  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education;  and  Ansel  Cleary,  Deputy 
Administrator,  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  Training,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  These  are  only  a few  of  the  many. 

I am  sure  you  share  my  hope  that  when  the  three  days  have  come  and  gone 

the  program  as  devised  by  our  staff  with  the  help  of  others  will  bring  some  fruitful 
results. 


Vie  are  looking  not  merely  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  but,  rather,  for  some 
definitive  recommendations,  V/e  hope  that  these  will  be  developed. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause. ) 

'MU.  ODi2LL:  Thank  you,  Garson* 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  introduce  a friend  and  working  colleague.  My 
most  recent  opportunity  to  work  with  him  was  as  a member  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Problems  of  the  Aged  Poor  which  was  appointed  by  Sargent  Shriver  in  March  and 
which  submitted  its  report  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  August, 

Dr.  Curtis  A.ller  is  serving  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manpower  Planning, 
Evaluation  and  Research,  formerly  known  as  OMAT,  and  I find  that  a little  easier 
to  manage  than  ”OMP2R.’*  Of  course,  OMPER  is  located  in  the  U.  S,  Department 
of  Labor. 

Dr.  Aller  is  on  leave  from  San  Francisco  State  College.  lie  is  also 
currently  serving  as  chairman  of  the  State  Social  Welfare  Board  in  California, 
having  been  a member  of  the  Board  since  1962. 

He  is  past  chairman  of  the  Economics  Department  at  San  Francisco  State 
College,  on  leave  of  absence  in  1963  and  1964  in  order  to  serve  as  staff  director 
of  the  Holland  Committee,  which  is  the  subcommittee  on  manpower  of  the  House 
Labor  and  Education  Committee,  I believe  the  official  title  is  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  out  of  which,  of 
course,  developed  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Acts  of  1962  and  1963. 

Dr.  Aller  has  been  a consultant  on  manpower  and  employment  questions  for 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  7/elfare  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In  addition,  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  nine-county  Bay  Area  Advisory  Committee  on  Manpower  Develop- 
ment for  e State  Employment  Service  in  California.  Dr,  Aller  was  a Rhodes 
scholar  in  1948  to  1950*  He  holds  a 3.  A.,  degree  from  the  University  of  V7ashing- 
ton,  a .Ph, D,  from  Harvard  and  a Bachelor  of  Literature  from  Oxford  in  England. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  Dr.  Aller,  who  will  in  a sense  keynote  the 
conference.  He  comes  well  prepared,  because  he  returned  Saturday  from  a visit 
to  Scandinavian  countries  to  look  at  their  manpower  development  and  training  pro- 
grams and  I believe  escorted  members  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Labor  and  Education  Committee  on  that  visit. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  welcome  Dr.  Curtis  Aller. 

(Applause.) 


ICSYNOTiS  ADDRESS 


DR.  CTURTIS  ALLDR  (Director,  Office  of  Manpower  Planning,  lilvaluation 
and  Research,  United  States  Department  of  Labor) : Thank  you.  Chuck. 

Mr.  Meyer,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I came  home  on  Saturday  because  I 
found  after  traveling  so  far  from  vVashington,  D*  G.  that  I really  needed  an  extra 
day  to  catch  up  on  my  metabolic  rate  and  other  things. 

Let  me  move  directly  to  the  text  of  my  comments, 

I will  begin  by  suggesting  that  I like  to  believe  that  there  is  an  unspoken, 
common  assumption^  which  I don’t  find  listed  on  the  formal  program,  that  brings 
so  many  of  us  together  in  a meeting  of  this  kind. 

Put  most  simply,  I would  say  we  are  here  because  v/e  have  a commitment 
to  completing  some  of  the  unfinished  tasks  of  our  continuing  American  Revolution.  • 

Each  of  us  has  his  private  formulation,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  improve  on 
Thomas  Jefferson’s  phrasing.  Most  certainly,  however,  at  the  core  will  be  found 
the  belief  that  each  individual  should  have  every  opportunity  for  his  fullest  devel- 
opment. It  is  this  belief  that  provides  the  moral  fervor  of  the  civil  rights 
revolution.  It  provides,  too,  the  central  philosophic  thrust  of  the  War  on  Poverty 
program. 

And  I would  argue  that  it  was  the  moving  force  in  the  Keynesian  revolution 
in  economics  in  the  United  States.  It  was  technically  important  to  demonstrate 
that  in  both  the  short  and  long  run  we  would  all  be  better  off  v/ith  full  eiiployrnent, 
but  it  remains  true  that  we  might  have  chosen  to  pursue  this  course  even  at  the 
cost  of  some  economic  losses.  In  a world  where  work  plays  such  a central  role  in 
the  full  development  of  the  individual,  we  could  not  have  long  talcen  the  position 
that  some  are  deserving  of  work  while  others  are  not. 

For  over  20  years  economists  have  argued  that  each  of  us  could  share  in 
the  American  dream.  The  knowledge  and  the  tools,  we  contended,  were  available. 
What  was  lacking  was  the  political  decision. 

This*  came  with  the  elections  of  I960  and  1964,  and  we  have  as  a conse- 
quence been  using  the  fiscal  and  monetary  tools  of  modern  government  imagina- 
tively and  aggressively. 

The  record  is  an  impressive  one.  We  are  now  in  the  68th  month  of  one  of 
the  longest  periods  of  economic  expansion  in  our  history.  Our  current  unemploy- 
ment level  of  4.1  per  cent  came  far  sooner  I must  admit  than  I thought  possible. 
This  is  almost  a full  per  cent  lower  than  in  December  1964  and  a point  and  a half 
lower  than  in  December  1963. 

This  is  even  more  remarkable  when  we  note  that  our  civilian  labor  force  is 
rapidly  climbing  over  the  75  million  mark,  up  more  than  a million  and  a half  from 
a year  ago. 


It  now  becomes  realistic  to  begin  to  talk  of  shifting  our  interim  target  goal 
of  4 per  cent  unemployment  toward  the  full  employment  level  of  3 per  cent# 

Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that  our  achievements  on  the  em- 
ployment front  have  come  without  impairing  our  other  economic  goals  such  as 
stable  prices,  righting  the  balance  of  payments  problem,  and  raising  the  rate  of 
economic  growth# 

Now,  impressive  as  this  record  has  been,  it  becomes  appropriate  to  ask 
whether  all  groups  have  benefited  equally  from  the  improved  employment  situation 
and  the  availability  of  more  jobs  which  have  come  with  economic  expansion* 

Let  me  just  note  very  briefly  more  of  the  recent  figures. 

First,  full-time  unemployment  was  down  to  3#  5 per  cent.  That  is,  only 
3.  5 per  cent  of  all  those  seeking  fu'  -time  work  were  unemployed. 

The  rate  for  all  men  over  25  was  2*  5 per  cent,  and  for  all  married  men  it 
fell  below  2 per  cent,  actually  U8. 

Although  the  rate  for  teen-agers  and  Negroes  still  remained  unacceptably 
high,  they  too  have  shared  in  the  improvement,  the  December  rate  of  13.1  for 
teen-agers  being  2*6  per  cent  better  than  the  1964  rate#  Also,  the  non-white  rate 
of  7#  3 is  about  1,  6 better  than  a year  ago. 

More  significant  is  the  fact  that  long-term  unemployment  has  been  cut  from 
1.4  million  in  December  1964  to  600,  000;  and  those  with  26  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment or  more  were  cut  from  390,  000  to  270,  000. 

Now,  although  older  workers  are  not  singled  out  in  our  monthly  figures, 
some  data  furnished  by  recent  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  studies  of  long-term 
unemployment  tend  to  indicate  that  they  too  are  benefiting  from  the  greater  avail- 
ability of  jobs,  v/hereas  in  1957  men  45  years  of  age  and  over  constituted  one-third 
of  the  long-term  unemployed  — that  is,  15  weeks  or  more  --  in  1965  this  group 
accounted  for  only  one-quarter  of  a much  smaller  group.  Like  the  rates  for 
Negroes  and  teen-agers,  this  is  still  unacceptably  high,  and  it  gives  us  no  room 
for  complacency. 

Let  me  just  insert  here  that,  as  we  move  to  a full  employment  economy, 
conceivably,  our  objectives  should  be  well  beyond  the  aggregate  figure  of  a 3 per 
cent  level  of  unemployment  and  in  the  dii’ection  of  reducing  the  unemployment  level 
of  all  groups  in  all  areas  of  tlie  country  as  close  to  the  3 per  cent  target  as  is 
achievable# 

How,  in  this  connection,  older  workers  can  be  looked  at  in  two  ways.  One 
is  as  an  untapped  resource.  Mr#  Odell  has  already  mentioned  one  example  of  a 
tendency  to  look  at  older  workers  this  way.  The  other  is  as  a problem  group. 
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As  a disadvantaged  g:?oup,  they  have  not  had  so  serious  nor  so  explosive  a 
problem  as  has  been  the  unemployment  record  for  the  Negro  and  the  teen-ager  in 
recent  years,  ivloreover,  because  of  their  seniority  in  work  experience,  they 
are  normally  among  the  last  to  lose  their  jobs,  although  when  they  do  so  they 
are,  by  virtue  of  seniority  and  other  protections,  often  handicapped  in  finding 
alternative  jobs. 

$ 

As  a resource,  they  range  higher  on  our  list,  for  they  have  long  years  of 
experience,  with  the  resultant  work  discipline  and  desire  to  work.  Thus,  the 
tightening  of  the  labor  market  and  the  shortage  of  manpower  in  certain  areas 
present  live  opportunities  for  older  unemployed  workers  today,  opportunities 
which  can  be  made  more  real  and  brought  closer  through  training* 

This  point  deserves  some  special  emphasis,  and  I would  like  to  remind  you 
of  Hr.  Odell’s  opening  remarks,  jSconomists  have  thought  that  one  of  the  im- 
portant roles  of  manpower  training  as  a specialized  activity  of  government  ought 
to  be  its  contribution  to  our  ability  to  reduce  unemployment  totals  below  those  we 
could  achieve  by  fiscal  means  alone  without  triggering  inflationary  forces.  With 
a flexible  program  that  could  provide  trained  manpower  to  relieve  skill  shortages 
or  other  manpov/er  shortages,  we  could,  it  was  thought,  reduce  pressures  on  the 
wage  structure. 

Now  we  are  very  rapidly  entering  this  kind  of  terrain.  Employers  and 
others  are  beginning  to  comment  upon  the  existence  of  skill  shortages,  aid  voices 
are  already  being  raised  to  the  effect  that  we  ought  now  to  pull  back  from  our 
general  expansion  efforts,  because  if  we  do  not  we  are  likely  to  begin  to  gen- 
erate a sizable  inflationary  response* 

I would  like  to  suggest  tliat  before  we  accept  this  counsel  of  despair  too 
readily,  we  ought  to  test  our  ability  to  use  manpower  training  as  a selective  de- 
vice to  reduce  skill  shortages. 

In  other  words,  for  the  technicians  I might  say  that  we  don't  know  the 
precise  location  and  shape  of  the  Phillips  curve  for  the  American  economy  nor 
whether  it  can  be  shifted. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  embark  upon  this  kind  of 
effort  during  the  coming  year.  We  would  expect  that  the  older  unemployed  worker 
will  be  one  of  our  readily  adaptable  resources  that  will  permit  us  to  do  this  kind 
of  a manpower  training  program  with  success. 

So  far  I have  talked  in  very  general  terms.  Let  me  turn  now  to  four 
specific  areas  of  policy  development  and  needs  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

The  first  concerns  our  manpov/er  programs.  Here  there  are  two  develop- 
ments worth  noting. 

\7e  will  shortly  be  issuing  plans  and  instructions  that  will  provide  for  the 
development  of  Gtate  manpower  training  programs,  or  plans,  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year*  It  is  our  intention  as  we  do  so  to  set  out  priorities  for  the  States  to 
follow,  thereby  avoiding  the  stop  and  start  and  also  the  opportunistic  operation  of 
much  of  our  previous  manpower  training  efforts*.  . 
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In  a sense  what  we  will  be  trying  to  do  is  to  pick  out  the  disadvantaged 
sectors  of  the  manpower  population  and  to  malce  it  incumbent  upon  the  States  to 
utilize  Manpower  Training  funds  and  other  resources  so  as  to  work  upon  the  hard- 
est-core sections  of  our  unemployed  manpower  resourceso 

This  will  mean  that  we  will  come  closer  than  we  have  up  to  now  in  providing 
a fair  share  of  our  manpower  training  effort  for  the  older  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  for  other  disadvantaged  groups. 

Now,  somewhat  earlier  I gave  you  some  statistics  about  our  current  unem- 
ployment total,  I didnH  go  further  for  I think  two  acceptable  r easons . 

First  of  all,  I can  assume  that  our  statistical  record  is  on  the  whole 
familiar  to  most  of  you  and,  if  not,  that  the  figures  are  readily  available. 

More  importantly,  however,  I didn’t  want  to  over-emphasize  a statistical 
analysis  of  our  manpower  problems  and  potentials.  There  is  a tendency  to 
believe  that  if  we  have  analyzed  our  problems  in  terms  of  hard  statistics  that  we 
have  gone  a long  way,  perhaps  all  the  way,  toward  a solution.  However,  I would 
suggest  that  the  statistical  array  or  analysis  that  can  be  provided  is  useful  only 
insofar  as  it  indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  we  face  and  suggests  certain 
kinds  of  priC  J-fcy. 

V/ith  this  in  mind,  we  have  begun  in  Chicago  and  in  certain  other  cities, 
following  a speech  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  last  fall,  to  look  beyond  the  statistics 
and  at  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  statistical  array  of  the  unemployed. 

It  is  our  intention  to  experiment  — and  if  it  works  successfully  to  spread 
this  widely  — with  an  inventory  of  all  of  the  unemployed  that  exist  in  particular 
areas,  and  then  to  follow  with  individualized  analysis  of  the  individual  unem- 
ployed and  to  develop  individualized  programs  that  can  include  training  and  place- 
ment and  supportive  services  generally,  so  that  we  can  begin  to  move  them  in  the 
direction  of  permanent  and  satisfactory  employment. 

Now,'  I emphasize  this  because  those  of  you  who  have  been  following  the 
progress  reports  of  the  NCDA  projects  may  have  noticed  in  the  Baltimore  project, 
as  I did,  that  they  have  already  discovered  the  need  for  this  kind  of  what  we  call 
180  degree  shift  in  Manpower  'Training  activities. 

That  is,  instead  of  beginning  with  the  unfilled  jobs  and  establishing  a 
project  and  a curriculum  and  then  going  out  and  trying  to  find  the  unemployed,  to 
try  to  discover  v/hat  kinds  of  training  and  other  supportive  services  are  necessary 
so  that  we  can  move  them  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  go  in  the  direction  of  viable 
employment  and  fit  them  into  the  constellation  of  job  opportunities  that  may  exist 
in  labor  markets  around  the  country. 

Now,  second,  let  me  talk  very  briefly  about  the  recognition  that  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  widespread  of  the  role  that  the  Employment  Service  can 
and  should  be  playing  as  the  main  operating  agency  for  a variety  of  our  manpower 
programs. 
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Here  I would  like  to  call  attention  to  a possible  analogy  between  my  earlier 
comments  about  the  conviction  of  economists  that  we  have  the  tools  and  knowledge 
that  would  permit  us  to  wotk  in  the  direction  of  full  employment  through  aggregate 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  and  the  similar  recognition  that  specialists  have  of 
the  abilify  of  the  Employment  Service  to  carry  out  a wide  array  of  manpower  pro- 
grams that  are  geared  to  the  present-day  economy^ 

We  have  the  knowledge.  ’ We  have  the  skilled  people,  or  we  can  create  them, 
we  can  engage  in  the  specialized  activities  which  are  needed  to  move  the  unem- 
1 employment  opportunities.  Nevertheless,  we  have  not  made  the  po- 
litical decisions  to  provide  the  Employment  Service  with  the  functions  or  state- 

ment  of  functions,  with  the  resources  and  tools,  that  it  would  need  to  carry  out 
this  kind  of  activity.  ^ 

As  a footnote,  let  me  Just  remind  you  that  the  Employment  Service  is 
operating  under  one  of  the  earliest  New  Deal  pl^ees  of  legislation,  the  V/agner- 
Peyser  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1933,  and  the;:s  has  been  very  little  effort  on 
tee  part  of  wongress  or  others  to  try  to  revita least  the  Congressional  or 
Executive  understanding  of  the  role  and  functtoias  cf  the  Employment  Service  for 
. an  economy  of  the  *60*s,  a manifestly  different  c;K;my  from  that  of  the  *30’s. 

With  this  in  mind,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  appointed  a task  force  chaired 
by  Professor  Schultz  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  late  in  September,  and  gave 
teem  a free  hand  to  look  at  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Employment  Service,  the 
present  Congressional  mandate,  their  administrative  operations,  and  asked  that 

te^  come  back  witii  a report  on  what  should  be  done  to  modernize  this  particular 
s ci^vlc^# 

force  worked  very  hard.  Frequently  they  were  in  for  two 
or  three  days  a week.  They  did  an  exhaustive  Job*  And  a fascinating  result 
occurs,  " 


Although  the  membership  was  drawn  from  a wide  variety  of  backgrounds  — 

employers,  labor,  religious,  civil  rights  movement,  and  so  on  — they  came  out 
with  a unanimous  report,  ^ vame  out 


As  a consequence,  I think  we  are  now  in  a position  to  ask  Congress  to 
provide  the  Employment  Service  with  a modern-day  charter,  provide  it  with  the 
that  would  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  functions  that  might  be  provided 
permit  it  to  begin  to  acquire  the  kind  of  skilled  personnel 
whicn  it  will  need  to  carry  on  a wide  range  Of  activities. 


Now,  earlier  I noted  that  we  know  what  can  be  done.  And  part  of  our  dis- 
covery of  what  can  be  done  can  be  traced  to  the  experiment  activities  of  the 
National  ^ouncil  on  the  Aging,  operating  under  a grant  from  OMAT,  as  it  was 
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It  is  therefore  importan,t>  as  we  move  into  a period  when  we  may  be  able  to 
create  a viable,  far-ranging  manpower  agency  within  the  aSmployment  Service,  that 
we  begin  to  get  the  findings  of  the  NOOA  projects  and  of  conferences  such  as  this 
put  in  such  form  that  they  can  be  readily  applied  or  adapted  to  a irevitalized  iiJmploy- 
ment  Service. 

Third,  let  me  refer  very  briefly  to  the  Odell  task  force  which  was  working 
with  the  Office  of  u2conomic  Opportunity,  because  I think  what  emerged  out  of  the 
discussions  of  this  task  force  was  a recognition  that  we  needed  to  create  a reserve 
system  of  job  opportunities  that  in  a sense  could  be  used  as  a substitute  for  what 
Marx  used  to  call  the  ^'reserve  army  of  the  unemployed, 

That  is,  for  particular  groups  — and  the  older  worker  provides  a most 
urgent  kind  of'an  example  — we  ought  to  have  a vehicle  that  could  provide  income, 
some'training,  and  an  opportunity  to  acquire  new  skills  that  would  enable  peopde  to 
move,  subsequently,  into  expanding  private-sector  employment. 

This  becomes  of  strategic  importance  to  consider  at  the  moment,  as  we  are 
on  the  verge,  with  the  Medicare  program,  of  a sizable  expansion  of  the  health 
industry. 

Moreover,  this  is  an  industry  which  in  all  respects  has  been  persistently 
short  of  manpower. 

Therefore,  there  was  contained  in  the  report  of  this  task  force,  among  other 
things,  a suggestion  that  we  might  begin  to  create  a Senior  Health  Corps,  or  a 
similar  operation,  building  in  many  respects  upon  the  model  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  which  could  be  utilized  to  provide  a fluctuating  volume  of  substitute 
job  opportunities  for  the  older  employable  workers  .who  could  not  otherwise  be  ab- 
sorbed within  the  private  sector  or  be  put  through  established  Manpower  Training 
programs,  “ 

As  a start  we  suggested  that  this  ought  to  be  on  the  order  of  50,  000  or  per- 
haps 100,000  jobs  a year. 

It  could  be  designed  so  that  it  could  be  flexible,  with  the  number  of  oppor- 
tunities expanding  as  the  unemployment  total  might  increase  and  declining  as 
private  sector  jobs  expand. 

Fourth,  let  me  close  by  suggesting  that  we  ought  always  to  look  ahead  to 
where  we  may  be  20  years  from  now. 

We  are  presoitly  building  a society  — and  I have  suggested  all  the  way 
through  that  we  perhaps  are  close  to  success  — where  older  persons  as  well  as 
others  will  have  available  permanent,  full-time,  satisfying  job  opportunities  for 
the  duration  of  their  working  lives. 

We  have  also  been  building  a system  of  income  supports  through  Social 
Security  and  by  private  activities  so  that  those  who  reach  the  end  of  their  working 
lives  v/ill  not  have  to  suffer  in  income  terms. 
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Now,  we  are  a long  way  from  completion  of  that  program,  but  presumably 
within  the  next  10,  15  or  20  years  we  will  achieve  suitable  levels. 

As  we  do  this,  we  provide,  then,  for  the  older  person  two  sharp  choices.  I 
describe  it  as  a radical  shift  from  a work  world  to  a non-work  world. 

I would  like  to  suggest  that  we  begin  now  to  experiment  in  developing  more 
choices  for  the  older  person  so  that  we  can  thereby  enlarge  freedom,  so  there  will 
be  more  roles  that  the  older  person  can  play  other  than  the  simple  role  of  work  or 
non-work. 

Here  let  me  offer  one  concrete  possibility  that  organizations  such  as  this 
might  consider,  and  that  is  the  adaptation  of  our  manpower  training  efforts,  on  an 
experimental  basis,  to  see  if  additional  new  roles  could  be  developed  for  those  who 
are  no  longer  interested  in  working  on  a full-time  basis  and  are  not  presently  in- 
terested in  moving  totally  into  a non-work  situation. 

lur.  Odell  referred  briefly  to  one  of  the  possibilities  in  this  area,  and  that 
is  the  development  of  volunteer  activities,  of  substitute  work-lifce  activities  that 
would  provide  a meaningful  existence  for  the  older  person  as  he  moves  into  that 
’’never-never  land”  between  work  and  non-work. 

I thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

IvIH.  0D2LL:  Thank  you  very  much,  Curt,  for  a very  effective  presentation 
of  background  facts  and  hopeful  indications  of  prospects  for  future  development. 

. ^ Our  ne^-  speaker  has  had  19  years  of  service  in  the  design,  develop3nent 
and  management  of  personnel  development  programs  for  industry  and  more  recent- 
ly for  government. 

He  is  presently  Project  Supervisor  for  the  Systems  Design  Division  of 
Basic  Systems  Ihc. , an  educational  subsidiary  of  the  Xerox  Sorporation. 

manager  of  training  services  for  the  Information  and  Training  Services 
Division  of  McGraw-Hill,  he  planned  and  directed  professional  staff  activities  in 
proposal  preparation,  program  and  systems  design  and’,  contract  performance  for 
major  industrial  and  governmental  clients. 

At  the  Internationar  Correspondence  Schools  he  organized  and  directed 
Employee  Development  Services,  a Division  which  marketed,  designed,  developed 
and  serviced  training  programs  for  many  industrial  clients. 

As  Director  of  Program  Development  for  the  Human  Engineering  Institute 
in  Cleveland,  Mr.  Ulrich  was  responsible  for  the  development  of  technical  and 
supervisory  training  programs  offered  at  five  training  centers  at  Republic  Steel. 
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Ivlr^i  Ulrich  acquired  experience  in  educational  research  as  Director  of 
iSducational  Research  at  International  Correspondence  School  in  Scranton*  Pennavl~ 
vania. 


A recent  study  which  he  completed  for  the  U»  S*  Office  of  jiducatioh  resulted 
in  an  official  publication  entitled  'Educationally  Deficient  Adults:  Their  Education 
and  Training  Needs.  ” 

He  holds  a 3«  A;  in  Education  and  has  completed  graduate  work  in  Dducation 
at  the  University  of  Scranton. 

He  will  speak  to  us  this  morning  on  ”A  Training  Model  for  the  Jobless 

Adult. 


Mr.  Ulricli. 


Basic 


M.X.  ULHICH  (Project  Supervisor  for  the  Systems  Design  Division  of 
Systems  Inc.):  Thank  you,  Mr.  On Jll.  ^ 


Bvery  society  has  groups  that  are  not  satisfactorily  reached  by  its  education- 
al institutions  — the  mentally  retarded,  the  gjlf  ted,  the  migrant  worker,  the  im- 
migrant, the  adult  illiterate,  the  school  dropout,  the  displaced  worker,  the  aging. 
These  special  groups  have  i.:)t  been  able  to  profit  much  from  our  society’s  main 
educational  and  training  institutions.  They  have  either  been  rejected  by,  or  have 
themselves  rejected  our  traditional  educational  system.  The  primary  reason  for 
this  rejection  often  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  these  special  groups  which  have  most 
often  experienced  failure  v/ithin  our  traditional  system.  It  is  unlikely,  therefore, 
that  they  will  ever  experience  success  in  counterparts  of  these  same  institutions. 

vYe  cannot  depend,  it  seems,  on  our  existing  patterns  of  formal  education 
and  training  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  special  groups,  because  we  know  that  con- 
ventional approaches  to  their  training  will  not  work.  This  is  why  we  have  estab- 
lished national  training  programs.  And  this  is  why  the  National  Council  on  the 
Aging  is  today  concerned  with  manpower  training  for  one  of  these  special  groups  — 
the  jobless  aging* 

Now  if  traditional  education  and  training  approaches  will  network  for  these 
special  groups  such  as  the  aging,  then  how  do  we  approach  the  problem  of  helping 
them  to  prepare  for  satisfying  personal,  economic,  and  social  roles  in  our  modern 
society?  Because  the  problems  of  the  jobless  aging  are  complex,  the  solution 
will  haV'e  to  bo  compr3hensive.  But  do  we  have  such  a comprehensive' solution? 

The  answer  is  that  v/e  do  have  a solution  and  we  are  rapidly  learning  how  to  apply 
it.  Tie  C3.ll  it  the  systems  approach.  Tie  will  consider  the  systems  approach  and 
its  application  to  the  problem  complex  of  the  aging  unemployed.  But  first  a bit  of 
explanation. 
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For  some  few  years*  a not-so-quiet  revolution  has  been  taking  place  in  one 
field  of  human  knowledge  that  embraces  a large  area  linking  the  physical  and  the 
social  sciences.  v7e  call  this  area  the  behavioral  sciences.  New  research  in  .the 
behavioral  sciences  has  thrown  much  light  on  our  ideas  of  how  people  learn  an^'* 
how  they  use  what  they  learn.  As  a result,  our  concepts  of  learning  are  under;  ; 
going  significant  changes  and  these  changes  are  revealing  to  us  new  patterns 
and  systems  of  learning  that  we  were  hardly  aware  of  just  a short  five  years  ago. 

The  most  important  effect  of  these  new  learning  systems  is  that  they  are 
changing,  in  very  basic  ways,  the  nature  of  our  manpower  training.  V7e  have  come 
to  realize  that  in  a society  in  which  change  itself  is  changing,  manpower  training 
must  prepare  trainees  for  dynamic,  fluid  situations  instead  of  static,  unchanging 
ones.  As  manpower  training  administrators,  we  think  of.  training  and  education  as 
a process  in  which  many  variables  interact.  We  no  longer  live  in  a world  in  which 
doing  produces  in  linear  sequence.  Yet  that  is  how  we  have  alv/ays 
trained  people.  The  training  administrator  who  thinks  of  training  as  a process 
and  not  just  as  a series  of  continuous,  sometimes  unrelated,  steps  has  a com- 
pletely different  way  of  sizing  up  problems.  He  will  look  at  his  manpower  train- 
ing problems  as  a set  of  many  elements,  each  of  which  interacts  with  all  the 
others.  If  he  applies  this  kind  of  process  thinking  to  his  manpower  training,  he 
is  using  a systems  approach.  And  he  will  quickly  see  that  a total  systems  ap^3roach 
to  training  goes  far  beyond  the  time-space  boundaries  of  conveatinnal  education 
and  training.  Instead,  it  reaches  out  to  embrace  the  personal,  the  social,  the 
economic,  the  emotional  — in  fact,  the  total  needs  of  his  trainees.  So  the  sys- 
tems approach  is  revolutionizing  the  technology  of  manpower  development. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  revolution  comes  at  a time  when  we  need  it  most. 

We  need  right  here  and  now  an  adequate  system  for  attacking  our  training  and  edu- 
cation problems  on  national,  regional  and  community  levels,  xvew  Federal,  State 
and  local  training  problems  are  taxing  to  the  utmost  our  ability  to  design  the 
kinds  of  programs  that  will  educate,  train,  retrain  and  update  the  millions  of 
people  not  reached  by  our  tradition^  institutions,  but  who  are  entitled  to  satis- 
factory roles  in  our  society  and  our  economy. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  a systems  approach  that  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to 
the  problems  of  the  unemployed,  aging  American  man  and  woman.  V7hile  unem- 
ployment is  the  focal  point  of  their  problem,  there  are  many  other  factors  under- 
lying the  job  problem.  . 

We  shall  concentrate  on  the  problem  complex  of  those  millions  of  aging, 
jobless  persons  who  are  most  severely  affected  by  their  inability  to  seek,  to  get, 
and  to  hold  gainful  employment.  If  we  can  help  these  persons  through  a systems 
approach  to  manpower  development,  we  surely  ought  to  be  able  to  help  those  more 
fortunate  aging  who  are  less  severely  affected.  So  we  concentrate  on  the  most 
difficult  group  — the  jobless  aging. 
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What  essentially  is  the  problem  of  these  aging  undereducated,  unemployed 
Americans?  First  of  all,  they  are  unemployed  for  many  reasons.  Advancing  tech- 
nology has  made  their  limited  skills  obsolete.  Lack  of  marketable  job.skills  or 
education  does  not  permit  them  to  compete  successfully  in  the  labor  market  v/ith 
the  bet|:er-educated.  In  an  economy  in  which  even  low-skilled  job  opportunities 
are  diminishing,  they  are  cut  off  from  the  most  promising  skilled  and'  semi-skilled 
jobs  by  the  barriers  of  their  own  deficiencies.  Prejudices  against  their  age  or 
race  have  further  narrowed  job  opportunities  for  them,  lilmployers  understandably 
select  only  the  better-educated  workers  to  fill  even  those  jobs  with  low  skill  re- 
quirements. Even  training  opportunities  for  this  group  of  aging  are  limited,  as 
some  of  our  statistics  have  shown.  Today,  to  be  over  45  or  to  be  undereducated 
is  almost  un-American  in  the  opinion  of  our  middle  class  society. 

But  only  part  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  economic  and  social  factors  that 
are  beyond  personal  control.  The  total  problem  is  much  more  far-reaching.  It 
involves  a complex  of  social,  personal,  educational,  occupational,  motivational, 
family  and  community  factors.  The  weight  of  this  problem  complex  has  frequently 
destroyed  any  desire  by  special  groups  to  develop  themselves.  They  have  become 
conditioned  to  failure,  because  they  have  so  seldom  experienced  success.  Because 
our  existing  institutions  do  not  reach  them,  the  solutions  to  their  problems  call 
for  newer,  bolder  patterns  and  directions.  The  solutions  will  demand  approaches 
that  will  meet  their  total  needs  in  many  ways:  in  adult  education,  in  job  skills 
training,  in  occupational  counseling,  in  adult-oriented  program  materials,  media, 
and  techniques  of  instructinn,  in  techniques  of  recruitment,  in  job  placement,  in 
follow-on  training  and  education,  in  unprecedented  coordination  of  the  resources 
of  government,  education,  industry  and  labor  at  all  levels.  These  are  the  com- 
ponents of  a systems  approach  designed  to  prepare  undereducated,  untrained, 
jobless  adults  for  a personally  satisfying  role  in  our  economy  and  our  society. 
Moreover,  if  we  think  of  training  as  a process,  we  must  theniealize  that  all  of 
these  system  elements  must  interact  one  with  the  other,  in  a very  dynamic  way. 


All  of  this  must  appear  somewhat  academic  at  this  point,  especially  when 
we  think  about  the  specific  training  problems  waiting  for  us  at  home.  How  do  we 
bring  the  systems  approach  down  to  earth?  If  we  try  to  do  it  from  the  behavioral 
Scientist’s  point  of  view,  we  will  become  too  deeply  involved  in  theories  of  pre- 
task analysis,  task  analysis  and  behavioral  analysis,  program  design  and  evalua- 
tion. Bd  at  the  risk  of  disappointing  the  behavioral  analysts,  we  will  take  a 
pragmatic  approach  by  highlighting  a study  of  programs  for  educationally  de- 
ficient adults  that  was  made  recently.  From  this  study,  there  emerged  a model 
which,  I believe,  may  have  some  practical  applications  in  designing  systems 
approaches  to  the  training  and  education  of  the  jobless  aging. 

The  study  I refer  to  was  a survey  made  in  1964  of  a number  of  MD  XA  and 
public  school  demonstration  programs  designed  to  reach  persons  whom  we  referred 
to  at  that  time  as  educationally  deficient  adults. 
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This  study  was  a cooperative  effort  between  Lie  Graw-Hill  and  the  Division 
of  Technical  and  Vocational  Education  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Both  organizations  provided  research  staff.  Our  objectives  were:  1)  to  study  a 
number  of  representative  education  and  training  programs  for  undereducated  adults 
2)  to  design;  if  possible,  a total  plan  or  a model  system  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
those  adults,  based  on  our  findings.  In  general,  we  succeeded  in  achieving  both 
objectives.  V/e  went  into  the  study  thinking  that  we  would  concentrate  on  the  purely 
education  and  training  aspects  of  the  demonstration  programs.  3ut  we  came  out 
of  the  study  with  a vastly  enlarged  perspective  of  the  comprehensive  nature  and  the 
interrelatedness  of  the  problems  of  undereducated,  unskilled  adults.  Tn  some  ways, 
the  research  team  went  through  what  many  program  administrators  either  have 
experienced  or  will  experience  in  designing  and  developing  programs  for  these 
adults.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  review  some  of  the  team*s  findings  and 
recommendations  to  see  what  light  they  may  cast  on  the  design  of  special  adult 
programs. 


V/e  started  out  by  defining  what  an  educationally  deficient  person  is.  V/e 
identified  him  as  an  adult  who  has  the  potential  mentality  and  the  physical  capa- 
bilities to  become  employable  but  is  currently  unemployed,  underemployed  or 
working  at  considerably  less  than  his  potential  because  his  present  mastery  of 
fundamental  literacy  and  social  skills  does  not  enable  him  to  benefit  from  job 
training  for  occupations  available  in  his  locale.  In  other  words,  the  programs  we 
studied  were  intended  for  those  persons  for  whom  training  opportunities  were 
closed  because  they  did  not  have  the  necessary  literacy  skills  to  enable  them  to 
profit  from  the  usual  job  training.  Without  training,  they  could  not  qualify  for 
existing  jobs. 

There  weren't  many  programs  at  that  time  for  these  adults,  but  we  studied 
the  ones  we  found  — mostly  demonstration  programs.  While  each  of  the  programs 
had  distinctive  elements  which  were  not  found  in  the  others,  none  of  them  was 
really  a complete  system.  It  was  only  later,  when  the  field  work  had  been  com- 
pleted, that  we  were  able  to  construct  a model  system  including  the  best  elements 
of  all  the  programs  we  studied.  Now  let's  turn  to  some  of  the  most  significant 
findings  which  came  out  of  our  study, 

Education  of  the  Trainees.  We  found  quite  a discrepancy  between  the  years  of 
school  completed  by  the  trainees  and  their  actual  educational  achievement.  For 
example,  in  one  program  in  vVashingtonv  D.  C,,  the  average  grade  level  com- 
pleted by  the  trainees  was  4, 6 years  but  the  average  reading  level  was  only  grgde 
1.4.  Again,  in  a retraining  program  for  poor  Negroes  in  Norfoll^, '’it  was'not  un 
common  to  find  large  numbers  of  persons  who  perform  at  levels  of  achievement 
which  are  two  and  sometimes  three  grade  L vels  beneath  the  grade  completed  in 
school.  ” 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  a sharp  disparity  exists  between  completed 
years  of  school  and  actual  literacy  level.  This  s.^ould  not  seem  too  surprising  for 
adults  who  have  been  long  out  of  school  and  have  made  little  use  in  the  intervening 
years  of  the  limited  literacy  skills  they  had  acquired  in  school.  But  it  indicated  to 
us  that  the  basic  education  components  of  our  model  system  and  even  the  occupa- 
tional training  components  should  be  organized  on  several  — perhaps  three  — 
ability  levels,  with  programbmaterials  and  instructional  methods  adapted  to  each 
ability  grouping.  i 
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Employability  of  the  Trainees,  Most  program  administrators  rated  the  employ- 
ability  of  the  trainees  as  ’low  to  average.  ” At  first  we  took  that  to  mean  that  the 
trainees  were  mentally  or  physically  incapable  of  getting  and  holding  jobs.  But 
we  soon  learned  that  what  administrators  meant  by  low  employability  did  not  refer 
to  the  trainees’  native  ability  but  rather  to  the  lack  or  scarcity  of  local  job  oppor- 
tunities . 

Motivation  and  Attitudes  of  the  Trainees.  There  was  practically  unanimous  agree- 
ment among  program  directors  that  the  initial  motivation  of  undereducated  adults 
was  pit^ully  lov/*  If  there  was  any  single  dominant  characteristic  which  all  trainees 
seemed  to  have  in  common,  it  was  this  one  of  low  initial  motivation.  It  was  in  this 
characteristic  that  previous  experiences  with  failure  and  the  complex  of  social, 
educational,  economic  and  emotional  problems  culminated  to  inhibit  the  ability  of 
these  adults  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  help  themselves.  Some  administrators 
considered  the  motivation  problem  to  be  an  even  greater  barrier  to  training  and 
job  placement  than  the  lack  of  education  and  job  skills. 

This  characteristically  low  level  of  motivation  among  disadvantaged  adults 
manifested  i^  elf  in  a number  of  ways.  In  recruiting  trainees  among  migrant 
workers  in  Arizona  for  one  program,  it  was  necessary  to  contact  900  families  in 
order  to  enroll  75  adult  trainees.  In  N^^rfolk,  the  Virginia  State  College  mounted 
a massive  preliminary  campaign  to  retrain  undereducated  Negroes  and  found  that 
they  almost  automatically  rejected  the  chance  for  training.  In  Washington,  D.  C., 
a program  director  reported  that  ’’trainees  in  the  MDTA  Service  and  Maintenance 
Program  came  from  a long  background  of  failure  involving  crowded  housing,  lack 
of  employment,  and  no  money.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  program,  the  biggest 
problem  is  developing  confidence  in  the  trainees  that  they  do  belong  and  that  this 
program  is  for  them#  ” 

It  became  clear  to  us  that  the  problem  of  initial  trainee  motivation  was  not 
only  one  of  the  greatest  problems  to  be  overcome,  but  one  that  was  possibly  the 
least  understood.  We  therefore  inclnded  in  our  model  system  a strong  recruit- 
ment, referra’  and  pre-program  counseling  component. 

Getting  trainees  into  basic  education  and  skills  training  programs  was  a 
problem,  as  we  found.  But  holding  them  in  the  programs  long  enough  to  qualify 
them  for  emplo^^ment  was  almost  as  tough  a problem.  All  of  the  programs  we  sur- 
veyed offered  excellent  basic  education  and  job  raining,  but  simply  providing 
education  and  training  for  six  hours  a day  did  not  nearly  meet  the  total  needs  of  the 
trainees.  There  were  other  purely  human  factors  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  before 
the  training  could  even  begin  or  hope  to  continue.  Program  directors  took  sjome 
ingenious  but  necessary  steps  to.  eliminate  as  many  roadblocks  to  training  as  they 
i'ould,  hi  Arizona,  a house  was  »et  aside  to  care  for  the  small  children  of  the 
trainees.  A clothing  exchange  was  established  for  those  who  wished  to  exchange 
their  worn  clothing  for  better  garments.  Arrangements  were  made  for  correction 
of  such  impediments  to  learning  as  sight  and  hearing  defects,  Thev  even  provided 
toothbrushes,  toothpaste,  razors,  and  shower  facilities,  as  well  as  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities.  Great  care  was  exercised  by  administrators  to  see  that  subsistence 
checks  got  to  the  trainees  on  time.  In  a Washington  program,  the  training  was 
deliberately  scheduled  in  the  high  school,  not  the  elementary  school,  because 
attending  high  school  was  a status  symbol  to  the  trainees. 
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It  was  found  that  the  holding  power  of  a program  was  better  when  the 
trainees  were  able  to  see  themselves  progressing  toward  a specific  job  and  gainful 
employment#  Consequently,  the  better  programs  used  the  job  as  the  hub  around 
which*  other  elements  of  the  program  revolved.  Few  undex-educated  trainees,  we 
found,'  could  endure  traditional,  departmentalized  approaches  to  reading  and  arith- 
metic, But  when  these  literacy  skills  were  taught  in  concert  with  the  specific  jobs 
for  which  they  were  training,  the  trainees  could  readily  see  the  practical  value  of 
basic  education  as  a job  tool.  In  our  model  system,  therefore,  we  recommended 
that  the'basic  literacy  skills  include  adult  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  basic 
science,  health  and  sanitation,  and  even  job-relaf  .d  social  skills  --  all  related  as 
closely  as  possible  to  actual  work  environments.  Always  the  path  to  a job  and  its 
attendant  social  status,  economic  benefits  and  personal  satisfactions  had  to  be  kept 
clearly  visible  and  achievable  to  the  trainees  in  very  concrete  ways  The  best  way 
of  doing  that  was  to  relate  all  program  components  to  an  available  occupation. 

Other  Program  Features,  There  were  other  major  program  components  which  ap- 
peared now  and  again  in  the  programs  surveyed  and  which  found  their  way  into  the 
model  system.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  was  trainee  counseling  and 
guidance  extending  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  program,  even  including  post- 
program counseling.  The  model  incorporated  a complete  counseling  subsystem, 
which  you  will  see  later. 

Another  feature  was  a pre-vocational  program  component  in  which  a trainee» 
after  recruitment,  v/ould  pass  through  an  initial  get-ready  period  for  a number  of 
.veekSw  During  this  period,  his  aptitudes,  interests  and  skills  would  be  evaluated 
and  he  would  also  be  given  some  familiarity  with  a number  of  skills  related  to  a 
single  job  family.  At  the  same  time,  deficiencies  in  his  basic  education  would  be 
worked  on.  Thus,  the  pre-occupational  stage  could  prepare  him  to  select  and 
enter  job  training  in  a specific  occupation  with  greater  assurance  that  his  inter- 
ests and  abilities  would  enable  him  to  experience  success* 

Building  the  entire  education  and  training  program  around  the  jobs  for 
which  the  trainees  were  preparing  was  found  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  success- 
ful programs  for  undereducated  adults.  These  trainees  needed  jobs  badly.  There- 
fore, the*  demonstration  programs  couldn*t  afford  to  waste  time  on  the  unessentials. 
This  is  where  some  of  the  techniques  of  our  new  ins  time  tional  technology  can  be 
used  to  best  advantage,  such  as  job  and  task  analysis,  establishing  behavioral 
objectives,  using  small  group,  tutorial  and  team  teaching  methods  and  flexible 
shceduling  — all  designed  to  train  in  the  most  efficient  and  most  effective  manner, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  trainee  interest. 


A SYSTEMS  MODEL 


V/e  have  so  far  done  no  more  than  touch  upon  some  important  character- 
istics of  the  trainees  and  to  point  out  at  raudom  some  of  the  key  features  of  the 
kind  of  program  which  seems  best  adapted  to  their  special  needs,  Y/e  can  now 
attempt  to  integrate  the  various  components  of  our  model  system.  V/e  can  do  this 
functionally  by  showing  how  an  adult  trainee  might  conceivably  progress  tlirough 
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the  system  rather  than  describe  the  system  in  abstract.  V/e  will  organize  our 
system  in  these  three  phases  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  page  22. 

I }>iagnostic  Survey  Phase 

II  Job  Training  Phase 

III  Placement  and  Follow-up  Phase 


Phase  I is  an  orientation  phase  which  takes  the  trainee  from  the  point  of' 
his  recruitment  and  referral  to  training,  through  an  evaluation  of  his  interests, 
aptitudes,  and  skills,  to  his  pre-vocational  training  in  at  least  one  broad  job  fam- 
ily* ..Throughout  this  phase,  individualized  counseling  and  a growing  familiarity- 
with  the  skills  needed  for  successful  job  entry,  along  with  needed  literacy  train- 
ing, bring  the  trainee  to  the  crucial  point  at  which  the  next  step  in  his  develop- 
ment can  be  decided.  This  phase  might  be  called  a *’get-ready”  period  for  the 
trainee  and  includes  the  following  elements  : 

- !•  Recruitment  of  educationally  deficient  adult  trainees  is  undertaken  by  the 

State  employment  services  or  other  community  agencies. 

2.  Testing  and  Referral  to  pre-vocational  training  is  done  by  the  State  em- 
ployment services  and  by  the  training  agencies, 

S.  P.re-.YQcationa]  .Training,  may  cover  as  many  weeks  as  required  of  integrated 
literacy  and  multi-occupational,  family-of-job  skills.  (The  diagram  shows 
twenty  30-hour  weeks  (600  hours)  for  demonstration  purposes. ) Literacy 
skills  include  adult  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  science,  social  training, 
and  health  and  sanitation  in  an  adult  job“  ori.ented  context.  Skill  training 
involves  an  exploratory  survey  of  a job  family  covering  several  important 
semi-skilled  or  skilled  entry  job  areas  for  which  trained  personnel  are 
needed  in  the  near  future.  Job  families  (Industrial,  Service,  or  others) 
may  be  selected  to  conform  to  area  and  trainee  needs.  To  increase 
trainee  interest  and  to  set  up  realistic  goals  in  early  pre-vocational  train- 
ing, it  seems  practical  to  closely  associate  literacy  skill  training  and  job 
skiil  training  in  short,  easily  achieved  units  of  instruction  during  this 
phase. 

4.  In-Program  Counseling,  both  group  and  individual,  is  provided  at  all  stages 
of  pre-vocational  training  by  full-time  or  part-time  training  agency  coun- 
selors, This  may  include  personal,  educational,  and  pre-vocational  counn*- 
seling  during  Phase  1,  The  model  suggests  an  actual  integration  of  literacy 
skills  and  pre-occupational  job  skills. 


o 
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=ig.  1:  BASIC  DESIGN  OF  TRAINING  SYSTEM  FOR  EDUCATIONALLY  DEFICIENT  ADULTS 
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PHASE  lU  JOB  TRAINING 

This  phase  gets  the  trainee  into  specific  job  training  for  an  occupation  in 
which  openings  are  available  and  in  which  he  had  demonstrated  interest  and  apti- 
tudes during  the  diagnostic  Phase  !•  ' ‘ 

Trainee  Evaluation  and' Counseling  for  Assignment#  Upon  completion  of 
pfe-vocatidnal  training,  the  trainee  is  evaluated,  counseled,  and  assigned,  ' 
according  to  demonstrated  ability,  to  remedial  training,  to  specific  voca- 
tional training,  or  to  a part-time  or  full-time  job. 

2.  Remedial  Trainings  If  the  trainee,  upon  completion  of  the  evaluation 
following  pre-vocational  training,  needs  remedial  work  in  literacy  skills 
or  additional  job  orientation,  or  both,  he  is  assigned  to  individual  tutelage 
or  other  highly  individualized  instruction  until  he  can  meet  the  standards 
. for  ertry  into  specific  vocational  training. 

Specific  Vocational  Training.  This  type  of  training  provides  direct  prepara- 
tion for  a specific  job.  3y  this  time,  the  trainee  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  in  the  basic  literacy  skills,  and  his  occupational  aptitudes  have  been 
diagnosed.  He  is  now  ready  to  begin  immediate  preparation  for  a specific 
job.  This  period  of  job  training  may  comprise  360  to  1,  560  hours  of  train- 
ing depending  on  the  training  period  required  for  the  specific  occupation 
selected. 

4.  Early  Job  Assignment.  If  the  trainee  demonstrates  unusual  progress,  he 
may,  instead  of  completing  the  specific  vocationiil  training,  receive  early 
placement  in  a job— with— training  situation  — an  on— the— ^ob  program,  a 
SCPil^^^study,  or  a cooperative  type  of  program  in  which  he  works  on  a job 
for  a period  and  continues  his  training  under  either  his  employer  or  the 
training  agency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trainee  may  be  found  capable  of 
taking  a full-time  job  opening,  in  which  case  he  moves  directly  into  a job 
without  the  intermediate  step  of  vocational  training.  In  any  event,  his 
training  is  continued  either  through  his  employer,  through  self-study,  or 
through  adult  programs  locally  available.  Thus,  many  exit  points  to 
actual  employment  are  provided  throughout  the  system  so  that  no  trainee 
need  be  held  back  by  the  system  itself. 

PHASE  HI.  PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOvi'-UP 

.-  ..-Normally,  the  trainee  will  complete' the ‘fuir  cycle  of  pre-vocational  and 
specific  vocational  training  before  entering  an  available  occupation.  Phase  Hit. 
provides  for  Job  placement  and  continuous  follow-up  of  the  trainee  even  after  such 
job  placement.  The  assumption  here  is  that' the  trainee  will  require  additional 
guidance  and  counseling  in  making  the  transition  from  the  training  situation  to  the 
work  situation. 


1. 
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Job  Placements  The  trainee  is  placed  in  an  available  semi-skilled  or 
skilled  entry  job  — one  in  which  he  has  successfully  demonstrated  aptitude 
and  interest  during  the  training  period*  This  placement  is  handled  by  the 
Employment  S ervice* 


2.  Continuation  Traiiimg,  The  trainee’s  education  does  not  end  with  the  term  in 
ation  of  his  specific  vocational  training.  At  the  time  he  is  placed  on  a job, 
he  is  counseled  concerning  continuation  training,  perhaps  directed  to  adult 
programs  which  prepare  him  for  an  elementary  or  high  school  equivalency 
certificate  — or  to  further  job  training. 

Trainee  Follow -up.  This  is  made  by  the  Employment  Services  for  at  least 
1 year  after  the  trainee’s  placemenl^to  determine  his  effectiveness' on  the 
Job.  At  regular  periods,  the  Employment  Service  or  the  employer  inter- 
views the  individual  and  offers  any  needed  educational  or  lob  counseling. 

At  those  times  also,  the  employer  considers  the  possibility  of  further 
training  to  upgrade  the  individual’s  job  skills  to  enable  him  to  qualify  for 
promotion. 


Any  proposed  system  for  solving  the  problem  complex  of  educationally 
deficient  adults  cannot  be  designed  simply  within  one  narrowly  preconceived  frame- 
work. For  example,  the  varying  needs  of  the  foreign-born  and  the  native  born 
would  seem  to  call  for  different  solutions  in  handling  problems  of  recruitment, 
motivation,  counseling,  instructinn,  and  perhaps  job  placement.  Even  these  two 
major  groups  may  be  composed  of  sub-groups  which  differ  from  each  other  enough 
to  require  different  approaches  to  solving  specific  group  problems. 

The  design  of  the  basic  system  should  provide  flexibility  in  mee.mg  the 
varying  needs  of  different  trainee. groups.  This  perhaps  can  be  accomplished  by 
developing  instructional  modules which,  v/hile  they  provide  for  group  differenT 
tiation,  are  still  compatible  with  the  basic  system,  and  provide  for  ready  adapta- 


(1)  The  word  ’'module'^  is  borrowed  from  the  field  of  electronics.  It  is  an 
assembly  of  wired  electronic  components  performing  a specific  control 
function.  Modules  are  prefabricated  and  can  be  quickly  inserted  or  re- 
moved to  alter  a machine’s  operation,  thus  making  unnecessary  the  time- 
consuming  rewiring  of  whole  circuits  v/lien  machine  failure  occurs.  An 
instructional  ’hnodule,  ” by  analogy,  is  conceived  as  a complete  instructional 
package  containing  all  necessary  trainee,  instructor,  and  audiovisual 
materials  for  a short  unit  of  instruction.  If  designed  according  to  a basic 
pattern,  these  instructional  modules  can  be  used  interchangeably  in  many  ' 
programs  to  adapt  them  for  special  purposes  or  for  specific  trainee  needs, 
without  necessitating  development  of  a complete  new  program  whenever 
special  needs  must  be  met. 
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tion  to  varying  needs.  Thus,  a word  recognition  ’’module*'  for  the  foreign-born 
may  differ  considerably  from  that  for  the  native-born.  Likewise,  "building 
blocks"  'of  integrated  literacy  anc  job  training  may  be  needed  in  the  pre-voca- 
tional  stage  to  provide  for  flexible  adaptation  of  instructional  units  to  varying  groups. 

The  basic  training  system  design  proposed  here  is  comparable  to  a 
mechanical  or  electrical  system  consisting  of  several  complex  components  or 
subsystems  which  perform  different  functinns  but  are  all  integrated  and  interact 
according  to  a single  master  plan. 

Thus,  the  design  of  a total  proposed  training  system  for  educationally  de- 
ficient adults  might  embrace  at  least  four  subsystems:  (1)  an  Integrated  basic 
education  and  job  training  subsystem,  (2)  a counseling  subsystem,  (3)  a staff 
training  subsystem,  and  (4)  a supporting  services  subsystem.  This  system 
should  be  designed  so  that  all  subsystems  directly  support  the  basic  system  with- 
out unnecessary  duplication  or  overlap.  As  proposed  here,  the  system  needs  to 
be  designed  with  the  special  and  peculiarly  adult  needs  of  jobless,  educationally 
deficient  persons  in  mind. 

You  will  note  that  there  is  no  single  element  within  the  entire  system 
which  is  really  new.  Many  of  these  elements  can  be  found  in  some  form  or  other 
in  any  number  of  adult  programs.  So  the  proposed  system  does  not,  in  its  com- 
ponents, represent  a sharp  break  with  current  practices.  In  a sense,  the  systems 
model  is  eclectic  as  any  system  should  be  if  it  is  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
special  groups  and  varying  conditions.  It  is  comprehensive, -yet  it  preserves 
continuity  with  effective  tradition. 


There  is  one  mor«  aspect  of  the  systems  approach  to  be  considered.  V/e 
lixve  seen,  in  the  systems  design,  the  cycles  by  which  trainees  move  through  the 
system  and  its  supporting  subsystems.  But  what  about  the  actual  development  of 
the  system  T V/e  can  identify  the  major  areas  to  be  considered  in  developing  the 
components  of  the  system.  Fig.  2 on  page  26  shows  a blueprint  for  developing  the 
model  system  we  ha,ve  proposed.  Since  this  diagram  is  a development  plan,  it 
does  not  purport  to  show  the  interaction  of- the  various  subsystems.  The  essen- 
tial relatedness  of  all  systems  elements  is  more  clearly  shown  in  the  flow  dia- 
gram in  Fig.  1,  page  22,  which  shows  how  the  various  components  affect  the  trainee. 


(2)  The  term  "building  blocks"  refers  to  the  use  of  short  "blocks"  of 

instruction  which  are  similar  in  their  basic  design  but  differ  in  their 
specific  content.  Individual  blocks  can  be  used  flexibly  to  build  or 
revise  programs  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  uniformly  designed 
building  blocks  are  used  to  build  vai’ious  types  of  structures.  Like  the 
instructional  module,  building  blocks  of  training  materials  provide 
economy  and  give  flexibility  to  program  development  or  adaptation  to 
individual  needs. 


DEVELOIMT  PIAl'I  OF  miNBIG  SYS0?EM  FOR  EDUCATIOMLLY  DEFICIEI3T  ADULTS 
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For  purposes  of  development,  it  is  necessary  to  break  the  system  down  into  com-- 
ponents  whicn  are  then  developed  according  to  a master  plan  by  the  program  ad- 
ministrators. There  are  four  subsystems:  Education  and  'Gaining;  Counseling: 
Staff  Development;  Supporting  Services. 


SUBSySTEluI:  BASIC  EDUCATION  AND  JOB  TRAINING 


Elements  to  be  considered  in  the  development  of  the  basic  education  and 
occupational  training  components  of  the  system  are: 

lie- Vocational  Training,  which  includes  both  basic  education  and  an  intro- 
duction of  the  trainee  to  at  least  one  job  cluster.  Preferably  both  basic 
education  and  job  cluster  orientation  should  be  closely  integrated  through 
currmulum  guides  for  greater  trainee  interest.  This  training  may  have  to 
be  offered  on  two  or  three  ability  levels.  It  must  be  organized  in  an  adult 

C OHv©X  lr([^ 


2*  jft.cational  Training  provides  the  training  for  specific,  available  occupa- 
tions. special  attention  needs  to  be  t,iven  to  methods  which  will  accelerate 
the  learning  processes  by  reducing  the  training,  through  analysis  of  tasks, 
to  essentials  and  by  developing  clearcut  behavioral  objectives  to  give  the 
training  positive  direction  toward  achievable  goals. 

Remedial  Training,  in  both  literacy  skills  and  job  skills  will  need  to  be 
handled  very  flescibly  and  on  an  individual  or  small  group  basis.  Some 
renledial  training  will  probably  be  needed  by  almost  all  trainees  through- 
out their  period  of  training. 

-Sarn- Learn  Components  are  also  developed  as  parts  of  t’  e system.  There 
are  combined  job-and-study  programs  which  provide  early  opportunities 
for  the  trainees  to  get  job  experience,  earn  additimtal  income,  and  still 
continue  his  training.  Business,  government,  and  industry  employers  will 
play  a vital  role  in  earn-learn  programs. 

>iPutinuation  1 raiding  elements  should  be  developed  to  guide  trainees  after 
initial  education  and  training  to  self-stiidy  programs,  adult  pi'ograms, 
equivalency  progranis,  employer-sponsored  prograins  and  to  mass  training 
and  educational  med?a  such  as  educational  television.  Thus  learning  and 
development  can  continue  beyond  the  initial  training  period, 

SUBSYSTEM  II:  COUNSELING 


The  Counseling  Subsystem  is  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  eleinents: 
testing,  counseling,  and  placement, 

Te§ting_programs  will  provide  indices  to  the  trainees*  mental  ability,  edu- 
cational achievement,  aptitudes  and  interests.  There  is  a serious  dearth 
of  test  instruments  for  educationally  deficient  adults  and  a considerable 
amount  of  informal  evaluation  of  individuals  will  be  necessary  until  useable 
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instruments  are  developed*  In  addition,  supporting  counseling  materials 
such  as  trainee  cumulative  records,  counsding  summaries  and  report 
forms  as  well  as  guidance  files  will  be  needed  for  effective  recording  of 
counseling  actions. 

• 0 * 

Counseling  of  the  trainees,  as  conceived  within  the  systems  model  is  a 
multi^phased,  highly  personalized  process  which  for  the  most  par t,can-*» 
not  be  standardized.  Counseling  actions  figure  prominently  in  all  phases 
of  the  functional  system  and  involve  personal,  occupational,  job  place- 
ment and  post-placement  counseling. 

2*  Placement  of  trainees  in  a suitable  occupation  is  the  ultimate  goal  o1  the 
system.  Inclusion  of  those  methods  and  techniques  found  most  successful 
in  post-training  placement  of  undereducated  adults  is  vital  to  the  success 
of  the  system. 

SUBSYSTEM  III:  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

No  large-scale  training  i^stem  would  be  complete  without  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  training  of  instructional,  counseling  and  administrative  staff*  Ideally, 
both  pre-service  and  in-service  staff  training  should  be  planned,  organized  and 
carried  out  systematically. 

SUBSYSTEM  IV:  SUPPORTING  SERVICES 

The  supporting  services  subsystem  provides  essential  support  and  liaison 
for  the  other  three  subsystems.  So  important  are  these  supporting  services  that 
without  them,  the  overall  training  system  could  not  function.  The  other  three  sub- 
systems are  concerned  primarily  v/ith  education  and  training.  This  one  touches 
the  critically  human  elements  and  needs  which  s-hould  be  planned  into  the  system. 
Involved  are  four  main  elements:  recruitment,  community  resources  coordination, 
personal  and  social  services  and  program  research.  These  will  vary  consider- 
ably from  program  to  program  depending  on  trainee  needs. 

1.  Recruitment  has  already  been  identified  as  a stubborn  problem  among 
under  educated  adults,  hi  tense  effort  will  be  required  here. 

2.  Community  Resources  Coordination  calls  for  cooperative  effort  of  govern- 
ment, industry,  labor,  education,  religious  bodies  and  public  organizations. 
Organizing  the  available  resources  of  these  various  groups  on  a community 
basis,  and  getting  their  involvemeit,  action,  and  support  is  the  key  to  a 
successful,  systematic  approach  to  the  recruitment,  training,  and  job 
placement  of  educationally  deficient  adults. 

3.  Program  Research  and  Communications.  This  systems  activity  wiil 
involve  creation  of  plans  for  research  and  continuing  improvement  and 
refinement  of  all  elements  included  in  the  four  subsystems.  It  should 
likewise  include  provisions  for  receiving  and  transmitting  information 
about  basic  adult  education  and  job  training  materials  and  media,  adult 
counseling,  staff  procurement  and  development,  and  other  supporting 
services  essential  to  the  success  of  programs. 
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* ■ »...  We've  discussed  some  of  the  related  services  included 

*?  special  adult  programs  we  studied.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  if  our  programs  are  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  the  trainees,  we  must 
ponslder  program  components  that  frequently  go  beyond  the  education  and 

Phese  are  physical  and  emotional  handicaps,  social, 
medical,^  legal  and  financial  roadblocks  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
trainees  success.  If  we  recognize  these  obstacles  and  make  provisions 
for  them  in  our  programs , both  we  and  our  trainees  will  be  more  success- 
lu  in  solving  the  problem  complex  of  educationally  deficient  adults. 


^ Problems  of  the  jobless  aging  are  complex.  Total 

approaches  to  their  training  and  education  therefore  must  embrace  the  related 
economic,  social  and  personal  problems  of  the  trainees.  Traditional  training 

wanting  in  satisfactory  solutions  to  the  problem  com- 
of  the  approaches  involving  our  knowledge 

desi^^sei^  te  ,"®w  Instructional  technologies,  and  of  systems^ 

promising  approaches  for  special-group  programs  under 
f ti,  ' * oommuniiy  sponsorship.  Such  approaches  are  now  within  the 

Instructional  technology.  .Vhile  still  imperfect  and  somewhat 
approaches  to  the  development  of  adults  are  the  £rect  application 
of  behavioral  research  to  the  solutions  of  our  adult  education  and  training  problems 

,,  If  the  ideas  offered  here  appear  to  evade  the  more  esoteric  aspects  of 

srpS*.i“.„S  sxsas  “>• 

To  be  useful,  a training  systems  design  for  aging  adults,  or  for  any  other 
special  group,  ^^^st  be  understandable  and  workably  practical.  For  this  reason, 
the  systems  model  proposed  here  has  been  designed  through  the  use  of  previously 
well-known  and  w el  -tried  components.  Only  the  process  of  interaction  amonr^ 
components  blends  them  into  a system  which  may  draw  the  training  program 
closer  to  meeting  the  real  needs  of  a special  gromp. 


X ..  Systems,  after  all,  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  trainees.  Our  new  in- 

structional technolo^  takes  the  point  of  view  that  if  a trainee  is  not  successful  in  a 
training  system,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  system,  not  of  the  trainee.  We  training  ad- 
ministrators would  do  well  to  keep  that  in  mind. 

Thank  you, 

(Applause.) 

M.:!.  ODiSLL:  Thank  you. 
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I think  you  all  deserve  for  your  undivided  attention  and  obvious  alertness 
this  morning  an  opportunity  now  to  break  and  sharpen  up  your  befogged  brains  for 
a minute.  But  before  we  break  I would  just  like  to  relate  the  first  two  speakers* 
remarks  on  one  basic  poiiiii;., 

4 * V * 

You  recall  Curt  Aller  suggested  that  the  real  challenge  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  is:  Are  we  now  ready  to  make  the  political  decisions  necessary  to 
provide  the  wherewithal  and  the  commitment,  in  terms  of  both  legislation  and 
appropriation  to  do  the  job  . 

I would  suggest  that  there  is  a further  point  as  we  look  at  Mr.  Ulrich*s 
systems  analysis,  and  that  is:  Having  done  that,  are  we  also  in  a position  to  con- 
vir  3e  the  practitioners  of  the  art  that  it*s  worth  the  effort  ? 

I think  this  is  an  area  in  which  this  conference  needs  to  concentrate  a good 
bit  of  its  attention.  I think  it  is  clear  that  we  have  the  know-how  but  lack  the 
wherewithal  to  do  a better  job.  Ithink  it  is  clear  we  are  on  the  verge  of  getting  ’ 
the  wherewithal  to  do  it.  The  question  is  now;  Are  we  going  to  leap  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  shortcuts  to  doing  the  job  as  Mr,  Ulrich  has  laid  it  out  and 
as  we  found  in  some  of  our  community  projects  for  retraining  the  older  worker  — 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  practitioners  to  run  quickly  to  the  end-product  of 
placement  without  having  done  the  necessary  preliminary  work  involved  in  the 
systems  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  jobs  that  they  might  be  qualified  to  do  i£_ 

tested.,  recruited,  pre-vocationally  trained,  placed 

and  followed  up  ? 

I think  this  is  where  so  much  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  really  needs  to 
be  reexamined. 

Are  we  prepared  on  an  administrative  level,  even  if  we  have  the  where- 
withal to  do  it,  to  fulfill  the  commitment  that  is  involved  in  doing  the  exhausting, 
the  challenging  and  sometimes  the  very  meticulous  and  painstaking  job  involved 
in  bringing  about  a fundamental  change  in  the  capacities,  the  motivations,  the 
abilities  of  the  people  that  we  are  trying  to  reach  in  this  kind  of  a program? 

That*s  something  to  chew  bn  or  sip  on  at  the  coffee  break.  But  I think 
it  is  a fundamental  consideration  in  this  conference. 

Now  we  will  break  for  tea  minutes.  If  you  can  be  back  here  at  quarter 
after  eleven  or  thereabouts,  we  will  be  very  pleased. 

Thank  you. 

(Whereupon,  a recess  was  taken.) 

MR,  ODELL:  Our  next  speaker  comes  to  us  with  a wealth  of  background 
and  experience  in  a situation  of  labor  shortages  which  have  more  or  less  charac- 
terized the  economies  of  a number  of  the  Western  European  countries  for  some 
time.  I would  suspect  that  at  least  a portion  of  his  commitment  to  the  problems 
of  training  and  utilization  of  older  people  is  related  to  that  fact. 
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He  was  graduated  in  Classics  and  Psychology  at  Cambridge  University, 

j!<ngland,  in  1948,  v/as  awarded  a doctorate  of  Philosophy  for  a thesis  called 

Study  in  the  i}mployment  of  Older  vVorkers,  " in  1952. 

> 

He  was  a researcii  fellow  in  the  department  of  iSconoxnics  and  Production 
at  the  College  of  Aeronautics  in  Cranfield,  from  1952  to  1956.  He  has  served  since 
that  time  as  an  independent  management  consultant,  and  he  is  currently  acting  as 
a consultant  to  the  Research  Unit  in  Problems  of  Industrial  Retraining  at  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  and  in  the  Organization  for  iSconomic  Cooperation  and 
Development  in  Paris.  He  is  responsible  for  consultation  in  the  development  of 
older  worker  training  demonstration  projects  under  that  general  auspices  in 
Austria,  Sweden,  France,  Germany,  the  United  Mngdom,  Canada  and  the  United 
States . 

I think  the  United  States  reference  is  to  a progrp-m  on  which  he  will  con- 
sult in  New  Haven  during  his  current  stay  in  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Belbin’s  remarks  tie  in  very  well  with  the  triology 
of  papers  that  have  been  presented  this  morning.  We  first  had  a very  broad 
overview  by  Curt  Ailer  and  then  a very  practical  interpretation  of  what  this  means 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a fresh  start  in  retraining,  or  training  on  a practical 
basis  but  a theoretical  projection,  since  I ain  sure  that  much  of  what  Mr.  Ulrich 
was  saying  he  anticipates  and  hopes  will  happen  rather  than  feeling  it  has  already 
happened  in  this  c ountry . 

And  now  we  are  about  to  hear  both  a philosophical  and  a practical  inter- 
pretation of  what  is  going  on  in  Western  Furope?  in  this  connection. 

So  I hope  that  by  the  conclusion  of  this  session,  we  will  have  a pretty  good 
idea  of  where  we  have  been,  where  we  go,  and  where  we  might  be  going. 

Dr.  Belfoin,  we  are  delighted  that  you  came  all  the  way  from  England  to 
be  with  us  today. 

(Applause.) 

*■  _ 

DR.  R.  MEREDITH  3ELBIN  (Consultant  to  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  Paris,  France):  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  It  is  indeed  a pleasure  for  me  to  be  here.  I only  arrived  in  the  United 
States,  bn  my  first  visit  to  North  America,  a few  hours  ago,  and  in  a sense  T 
feel  like  Christopher  Columbus. 

There  is  only  one  difference  between  myself  and  Christopher  Columbus. 

I know  America  has  been  discovered  before,  but  when  Columbus  landed,  he  didn't 
know  it  had  been  discovered  before.  (Laughter) 
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I would  like  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Oooperation  and  Development  in  Paris  insofar  as  it  concerns  the  train- 
ing of  older  workers,  and  then  to  give  you  some  appreciation  of  the  scientific 
work  that  has  been  carried  out,  especially  in  England. 

fhis  subject  of  the  training  of  older  workers  forms  a part  of  a broader 
pattern  of  policy,  developed  by  OECD,  which  is  Imown  as  an  Active  Manpower 
Policy. 


The  idea  behind  this  policy  is  that  economic  growth  and  social  well-being 
and  prosperity  depend  in  a very  large  measure  o::^  the  optimum  utilization  of  human 
manpower.  Translated  into  practical  terms,  this  means  training  people  in  voca- 
tional skills. 

This  policy  was  developed  as  a result  of  studies  by  international  experts  in 
Paris  and  was  put  forward  as  a recommendation  to  the  Council  of  OECD  and 
accepted  by  all  the  members  of  that  Council,  including  the  United  States,  That  • 
policy  has  now  been  operative  on  an  international  scale  for  some  years# 

I think  it  is  significant  when  we  consider  Mr.  Aller*s  address  tlJs  morn- 
ing — and  I think  we  were  all  very  Inspired  by  what  we  heard  of  the  amount  of 
progress  that  has  been  made  and  is  currently  being  made  in  the  United  States  — 
to  appreciate  that  this  upsurge  of  interest  in  the  training  of  older  workers,  and 
the  practical  steps  being  taken  to  apply  an  Active  Manpower  Policy  insofar  as  it 

employs  older  workers  is  something  that  is  taking  place  on  an  international  scale 
at  about  the  same  time  in  OECD  countries.  This  development  owes  a good  deal 
to  the  policy  of  OECD. 

Tbe  way  in.which  an  Active  Manpower  Policy  is  being  applied  varies  from 
one  country  to  another.  In  Great  Britain,  it  is  being  applied  currently  through  the 
Industrial  Training  Act.  This  is  a far-reaching  measure  which  provides  for  a 
Central  Training  Council  to  set  up  and  to  supervise  the  operation  of  Industrial 
Training  Boards.”  The  Industrial  Training  Boards  are  composed  of  outstanding 
industrialists,  trade  unionists  and  educational  members  who  have  been  picked  by 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  for  their  special  qualities. 

The  Boards  are  empowered  to  raise  a levy  from  all  firms  in  a given 
industry,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  employees  in  that  firm.  The  money 
that  is  raised  can  then  be  used  for  the  furtherance  of  training,  having  regard  to 
the  future  heeds  of  the  industry  as  a whole ; or  it  can  be  given  back  to  the  firms 
from  which  it  was  received  in  the  first  place,  as  a grant. 

In  this  way  account.is  taken  of  the  varying  contributions  of  firms  to  the 
progress  of  vocational  training  in  their  particular  realms. 

In  France  we,iind  that  an  Active  Manpower  Policy  is  being  implemented 
through  a concept  that  has  been  popularized  as  '’Accelerated  Vocational  Training’” 
and  is  being  operated  through  the  Formation  Profess ionelle  des  Adultes.  This 
program  is  concerned  with  retraining  of  adults  for  new  jobs,  in  100  centers  dis- 
tributed throughout  France. 


o 
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So  this  program  is  already  being  applied  on  a very  large  scale,  and  the 
French  have  done  an  enormous  amount  of  work  in  developing  training  programs  for 
a very  wide  range  of  skills  which  are  in  short  supply. 

r 

France  was  one  of  the  originators  of  Active  Manpower  Policy,  and  it  is 
considered  that  this  has  made  a major  contribution  to  her  industrial  growth,  by 
identifying  skill  bottlenecks  and  providing  training  facilities  to  overcome  them. 

. But  perhaps  the  country  that  we  may  associate  most  with  the  development 
of  an  Active  Manpower  Policy  is  Sweden.  There  are  two  features  about  the  Swedish 
system  which  I would  like' to  commend  to  you. 

The  first  feature  concerns  really  a rather  simple  point,  but  one  which  has 
a very  big  bearing  on  everything,  and  that  is  the  pay  that  trainees  receive.  I 
think.som.ei;imes  when  we  talk  about  getting  older  people  into  training  programs  and 
we  consider  the  difficulties  that  are  involved  in  so  doing,  v/e  are  inclined  to  lose 
account  of  how  attractive  it  is  for  the  trainees  to  come  intofliese  programs.  If 
it  is  sufficiently  attractive,  then  it  is  much  easier  to  get  these  people  to  partici- 
pate. 


Sweden  is  distinctive  in  that  the  financial  remuneration  of  those  who  enter 
into  the  programs,  relative  to  other  countries,  is  highly  attractive. 

The  investment  in  this  form  of  training  is  very  substantial  indeed.  The 
training  centers  in  Sweden  are  exceedingly  well  equipped.  One  consequence  of 
this  is  that  the  age  composition  of  trainees  in  Sweden  is  ratjher  higher  than  in  the 
other  countries  of  T/esteru  Europe.  They  succeed  in  recruiting  more  older  people, 
and  they  appear  to  have  fewer  difficulties  both  in  attracting  them  and  holding  them. 

Another  feature  of  the  Swedish  scene  is  that  their  programs  are  very 
highly  integrated.  One  of  the  great  problems  about  training  for  vocational  skills 
is  that  training  programs  can  be  established  but  then  difficulties  arise  in  making 
placements. 

If  you  examine  placement  figures  in  the  skills  for  which  people  have  been 
trained,  you  sometimes  find  the  figures  are  rather  disappointing. 

The  contention  in  Sweden  is  that  industrial  training  cannot  operate  in  a 
vacuum.  So  this  highly  integrated  system  works  on  the  basis  of  a forecast  of  the 
occupational  skills  which  the  economy  needs  within  the  next  one  or  two  years. 

This  information,  being  continuously  supplied  by  an  independent  body,  is  the  basis 
for  establishment  of  the  training  program. 

Where  there  are  regional  pockets  of  unemployment,  there  is  a highly  inte- 
grated system  for  encouragi:ig  industry  to  move  towards  these  areas,  through 
giving  them  the  necessary  inducements. 

But  while  the  system  is  highly  integrated  it  is  also  adequately  decentralized, 
with  municipal  and  regional  government  playing  an  important  part. 
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So  here  we  have  a comprehensive  approach  to  the  employment  problems 
of  adult  workers,  and  it  is  this  comprehensive  approach  which  seems  crucial  in 
making  it  a practical  success. 

1 am  happily  reminded  here,  looking  through  your  list  of  delegates  and 
speakers,  of  Marguerite  Coleman.  I haven^t  yet  met  her,  but  I remember  reading 
her  work  ten  years  ago.  She,  in  fact,  put  her  finger  on  the  importance  of  this 
point  for  the  training  of  older  workers  when  she  said,  *'The  entire  project  needs 
to  be  geared  from  beginning  to  end  to  malce  it  successful.  ’’ 

So  we  may  conclude  that  this  overall  total  view,  this  systems  approach  upon 
which  Mr.  Ulrich  lays  stress,  is  exceedingly  important  for  us  to  take  account 
of  in  pursuing  these  programs. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  operation  of 
Active  Manpower  Policies  in  V/estern  Surope,  we  have  to  admit  that  the  pro- 
portions of  persons  who  have  been  recruited  and  trained  in  middle  and  upper  age 
groups  are  still  relatively  low,  with  the  exception  of  Sv/eden.  This  was  low  at 
one  time  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the  employment  agencies  to  recruit  older 
people, because  they  considered  them  more  difficult  to  train  and  to  place#  That 
policy  has  now  been  abandoned  due  to  the  recommendations  of  Yet,  in 

spite  of  that,  the  proportions  of  older  people  being  trained  are  still  low,  althougn 
the  age  discrimination  has  been  removed# 

In  France,  for  example,  although  the  French  program  io  very  substantial 
indeed,  the  last  figures  that  I saw  showed  that  of  those  in  their  training  centers 
only  3.  9 per  cent  were  persons  aged  35  and  over. 

In  order  to  promote  the  growth  of  training  of  older  workers,  OFCD  have 
sponsored  projects  with  a view  to  showing  that  training  of  older  workers  can  be 
made  into  an  entirely  feasible,  practical  proposition  if  tackled  the  right  way. 

My  role  in  this  respect  has  been,  first  of  all,  to  collate  the  scientific  and 
individual  evidence  which  has  a bearing  on  the  success  or  failure  of  training  pro- 
grams. To  this  end  a book  was  published  by  OiSOb  in  1965,  under  the  title 
Employment  of  Older  V/orkers  — Training  Methods.  * 

This  has  been  followed  up  by  a number  of  international  seminars  in 
Europe  which  have  produced  two  further  books  summarizing  European  experience 
in  applying  training  methods  to  older  workers.  These  are:  Job  Redesign  and 
Occupational  Training  for  Older  \Yorkers,  J’inal  R®P.ort_and  Supplement  to  Final 
Report  (OEJD,  1965).  » ' 

Both  books  contain  some  very  interesting  information.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  French  experience.  ** 


♦ OECD  Publications,  2 Rue  Andre,  Paris  XVI 
**See  Appendix,  P. 
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Having  collated  this  information,  OECD  has  now  embarked  on  the  next 
stage  of  the  program,  which  is  trying  to  apply  this  information  in  demonstration 
projects*  These  demonstration  prpjects  have  just  begun.  I just,  in  fact,  re- 
turned from  the  first  project,  in  Austria,  which  is  beginning  as  this  conference 
begins. 


iVe  have  had  a very  great  deal  of  interest  in  these  projects.  V/e  had 
budgetary  provision  for  five  countries  to  participate.  Of  the  five  countries, 
seven  have  accepted.  (Laughter)  This  is  indeed  leading  to  a certain  amount 
of  embarrassment. 


But,  nonetheless,  we  believe  that  within  a year  or  two  years  we  shall  have 
a fair  body  of  interesting  information  on  the  outcome  of  these  experiences. 

These  demonstration  projects,  inaidentally,  have  not  been  designed  merely 
as  sort  of  propaganda  exercises  showing  that  older  workers  can  be  retrained. 

They  are  being  conducted  as  scientific  experiments  in  which  various  methods  are 
being  compared,  so  that  the  outcome  can  advance  our  knowledge  on  how  older 
workers  should  be  trained. 

Well,  having  said  something  about  the  role  of  OECD,  I would  now  like  to 
present  to  you  something  of  the  work  we  have  been  carrying  out  in  England  in 
our  studies  of  training  methods,  to  give  you  some  sort  of  appreciatidn  of  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  moving. 

it  is  not  my  intention  to  duplicate  a lot  of  what  has  already  been  published. 

If  you  get  hold  of  my  booklet,  you  will  find  that  this  in  fact  deals  with  the  subject 
very  much  more  comprehensively  than  I have  time  for  today. 

But  I thought  it  would  be  useful  to  describe  one  or  two  basic  processes  in 
learning  and  training  and  show  the  few  principles  which  have  emerged. 

You  may  be  familiar  with  the  book  ’'Unwanted  Workers,  by  the  late 
Professor  xi  • 0 • \ / iicock.  He  was  an  American  consultant  working  for  OECD  iij 
Paris  who  died  suddenly  and  very  tragically  and  who  is  very  mujh  missed  by  his 
colleagues  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  things  that  comes  out  rather  strikingly  from  his  data  is  the  great 
difficulty  of  getting  older  people  into  the  larger  and  more  advanced  firms.. 

If  you  examine  closely  the  jobs  into  which  older  people  move,  you  find  that 
they  tend  to  move  into  the  lower-grade  types  of  jobs.  Those  companies,  which. are 
rather  la.rger,  where  the  demand  for  skilled  employees  is  higher,,  and  those  com“*‘ 
panies  which  have,  advanced  training  programs,  show  a general  reluctance  to  accept 
older  people  from  outside. 

The  problem  is  highlighted  by  a follow-up  study,  of  factory  workers  who  lost 
their  jobs  in  Peoria,  ,W“hen  the  age  composition  of  these  displaced  persons  was 
broken  down  into  five  age  groups  it  transpired  that  the  firms  with  1,  000  employees 
and  over  took  on  proportions  of  unemployed  that  declined  progressively  with  each 
age  group,  whereas  the  firms  with  fewer  than  100  employees  took  on  proportions  of 
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unemployed  that  increased  progressively  with  each  age  group, 

I believe  that  this  reflects  the  great  reluctance  of  employers  to  accept 
older  people  for  the  higher-grade  occupations,  particularly  when  it  comes  to 
training. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  older  workers  are  generally  considered 
to  be  less  trainable.  The  statistics  on  people  passing  through  training  courses 
bears  out  very  markedly  the  unwillingness  to  accept  older  trainees.  It  seems 
worthwhile  then  to  ask  ourselves  how  trainable  older  people  are  and  whether  they 
can  be  made  more  trainable. 

So  I would  like,  first,  to  describe  some  experiments  we  conducted  in  the 
laboratory,  and  then  to  show  you  something  of  what  happened  when  v/e  tried  to 
•apply  the  principles  we  had  discovered  to  practical  situations  in  industry. 

One  typical  task  in  learning  is  that  of  trying  to  associate  one  thing  with 
another.  In  one  of  our  early  experiments  we  set  up  a color  object  classification 
taslc. 


There  were  two  methods  — learning  by  memorizing  and  learning  by 
activity. 


In  the  learning  by  memorizing  experiment,  people  were  given  a list  of 
the  colors  and  then  a list  of  the  objects,  and  they  had  to  remember  which  color 
went  with  which  object.  Having  memorized  this,  they  were  given  a pack  of  cards 
with  the  objects  on  them,  and  they  had  to  sort  them  out  correctly. 

The  other  method  wa™*  that  of  activity  learning.  Here  the  subjects,  instead 
of  being  asked  to  memorize  a list,  were  given  experimental  cards  where  the  ob- 
jects had  color  cues  on  them.  These  color  cues  eventually  disappeared,  and  they 
went  on  sorting  them  into  various  categories. 

The  younger  subjects  consisted  of  two  groups,  ^‘secondary  modern  school” 
and  ’’grammar  school”  children.  This  division  reflects  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  British  educatipnal  system.  At  the  age  of.lO,  children  in  State  schools  sit 
for  competitive  examinations,  and  the  most  intelligent  ones,  or  the  ones  who  do 
best  in  these  examinations,  go  to  grammar  schools,  and  the  other  go  to  secondary 
modern  schools. 

So  the  grammar  school  children  were,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  more 
gifted  than  those  in  the  secondary  modern  group,  and  their  learning  performance 
correspondingly  better  in  both  memorizing  and  activity  learning.  For  these 
children  the  difference  between  the  two  training  methods  was  not  very  significant 
but  a substantial  difference  between  the  two  methods  of  instruction  and  training 
was  shown  for  two  matched  groups  in  the  over-40 ’s.  The  adult  trainees  were 
comparable  with  the  secondary  modern  school  children  on  the  memorizing  method, 
but  comparable  to  the  grammar  school  children  on  the  activity  method. 
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The  base  of  comparison,  incidentally,  was  the  time  in  which  they  were  able 
to  carry  out  the  tasks.  If  people  haven’t  learned  very  well,  then  they  stumble,  and 
they  think,  and  they  ponder. 

When  new  items  were  introduced,  which  they  had  never  seen  before,  which 
they  had  to  classify  through  having  developed  the  right  concept^  the  6verr40’s  who 
had  learned  by  memorizing  suffered  a considerable  set-back  in  terms  of  time. 

But  those  who  learned  by  activity  obtained  results  practically  as  good  as 
those  of  grammar-school  children. 

So  here  we  see  the  first  concrete  evidence  that  training  method  may  have  a 
far  greater  bearing  on  the  learning  perfcimance  of  mature  adults  than  it  will  on 
younger  people’s  learning. 

Some  facts  about  the  distribution  of  errors  in  this  particular  task  are  also 
of  interest.  When  subjects  are  ranked  for  errors  and  the  subject  range  is  divided 
into  quartiles  we  find  that  one  quartile  makes  practically  no  errors  at  all,,  and  that 
most  of  the  errors  are  to  be  found  in  the  quartile  at  the  other  end  of  the  range. 

The  two  methods,  of  memorizing  and  activity  training,  are  virtually  indis- 
tinguishable in  their  effects  on  the  error  scores  of  young  people. 

But  when  we  compare  the  results  with  those  of  older  people,  we  find  that 
there  is  a very  big  difference  indeed  according  to  the  type  of  training  method. 

When  memorizing  wat,  employed,  older  people  not  only  were  much  slower,  but 
they  made  far  more  errors  than  younger  people. 

Of  course,  this  doesn’t  apply  throughout  the  range  because  the  people  in 
the  fourth  quartile  make  almost  no  errors  at  all.  But  of  those  older  subjects  who 
do  make  errors,  the  errors  are  made  preponderantly  by  those  who  learned  by 
memorizing. 

I would  now  like  to  talk  about  the  application  of  some  of  this  laborajicry  work 
to  the  industrial  scene,  specifically,  the  job  of  sorting  letters  in  the  London 
Postal  Training  School, 

The  British  postal  system  is  rather  more  illogical  than  that  of  the  United 
States  (laughter) , and  numbers  down  streets  run  in  all  sorts  of  funny  fashions. 
Streets  may  be  divided  into  three  different  postal  districts.  And  as  a final  com- 
plication, people  will  leave  out  the  complete  address.  The  result  is  that  the 
British  postal  sorter  probably  has  a good  deal  more  to  learn  than  his  American 
equivalent.  But,  in  principle,  the  sorter  has  to  sort  his  letters  into  one  of  a 
numbei;  of^boxes. 

Now,  once  again,  one  can  experiment  with  a number  of  diffex^ent  methods 
to  overcome  the  problems  of  the  older  learner.  The  proportion  of  failures  among 
the  older  learners  was  exceedingly  high  before  this  experiment  started,  although 
all  had  passed  selection  tests  administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  age  discrimination  in  recruitment  for  the  General  Post  Office  of 
Great  Britain,  providing  people  can  pass  the  tests,  which  are  fairly  stringent. 
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The  younger  and  older  trainees  — those  who  passed  --  had  obtained  fairly 
similar  scores  on  the  selection  tests,  but  when  it  came  to  training,  the  performance 
of  the  older  groups  was  very  much  lower. 

I have  not  time  to  describe  to  you  the  traditional  methods  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  training  of  these  postmen.  But  comparison  was  made  between  the 
experimental  method,  which  has  been  termed  the  activity  method;,  and  the  traditional 
method. 


Under  the  traditional  method,  the  percentage  of  trainees  aged  35  or  over  who 
passed  their  tests  at  the  first  attempt  in  the  training  school  and  in  the  district 
office,  to  which  they  were  subsequently  transferred,  was  only  26.  This  was  in- 
creased to  54  per  cent  under  the  activity  method  of  training.  The  younger  trainees 
also  improved,  from  a first  time  pass  rate  of  52  per  cent  to  75  per  cent.  Thus, 
the  improvement  in  performance  of  older  trainees  was  relatively  greater  than  that 
of  the  younger  trainees.  In  'ffect, it  meant  that  older  trainees  trained  by  a method 
designed  to  overcome  their  learning  problems  could  reach  the  same  standards  as 
younger  trainees  trained  under  a traditional  method.  This  result  is  all  the  more 
significant  when  we  remember  that  the  traditional  method  had  already  been  re- 
fined by  experts  over  a long  period  and  also  that  the  "Hawthorne"  effect,  which 
too  often  inflates  experimental  results,  was  offset  by  applying  some  stringent 
controls.  (The  details  are  given  more  fully  in  Training  the  Adult  Worker.  ) 

These  results  should  not  in  any  way  be  taken  to  represent  the  ultimate. 

We  know  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  older  worker  training  these  programs 
still  contaima  good  deal  of  development  potential.  One  aspect  which  may  have  a 
great  bearing  On  performance  is  that  of  personal  adjustment  in  training  situations. 

One  problem  that  has  emerged  in  our  studies  of  training  has  been  the 
dropout  rate  of  older  workers.  One  of  our  colleagues,  Dorothy  Newsham,  will, 
in  fact,  present  a paper  to  the  Congress  of  Gerontolo^  in  Vienna  this  year  based 
on  the  theory  of  "critical  period  of  adjustment. " 

This  critical  period  tends  to  exist  right  at  the  commencement  of  training 
when  older  people  are  much  more  liable  to  drop  out.  With  respect  to  the  post 
office  trainees,  it  occurs  after  the  period  of  training  has  been  completed  and  they 
are  being  transferred  to  another  office. 

There  is  also  a very  high  dropout  soon  after  transfer  to  the  work  situation 
but  the  dropout  rate  is  gradually  lessened,  sofliat  in  the  end  more  people  than  ^ 
younger  survived. 

If  only  we  can  concentrate  our  efforts  on  the  problem  of  older  trainees 
during  these  two  critical  periods  of  adjustment  we  may  be  able  to  make  further 
gains  in  the  economics  of  older  worker  training. 

Although  the  results  of  these  industrial  experiments  are  encouraging,  it 
has  nonetheless  to  be  admitted  that  When  you  carry  out  an  industrial  experiment 
you  very  often  get  better  results.  Yet  one  cannot  always  be  certain  of  the  reasons 
lor  these  better  results.  In  a training  program  for  older  workers  one  changes  all 
sorte  of  Conditions  at  the  same  time,  so  that  one  might  be  easily  misled  in 
attributing  the  improvement  to  any  single  cause. 
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When  we  had  completed  the  experiment  in  the  General  Post  Office,  the 
Post  Office  authorities  were  sufficiently  pleased  with  the  practical  results  to  allow 
us  to  conduct  a series  of  further  experiments  in  which  we  sought  to  evaluate 
more  vigorously  some  of  the  principles  v/e  had  used.  To  help  us,  Post  Ofiic'e 
trainees  assisted  us  as  subjects  in  laboratory  settings. 

First  of  all,  the  task  material  consisted  of  a list  of  tiny  hamlets,  each  of  . 
which  must  be  associated  with  a particular  county.  Altogether,  20  hamlets  had  to 
be  fitted  into  four  counties. 

So  here  we  had  a task  which  .simulated  real  situations  in  learning  in  the 
Post  Office,  and  we  could  examine  the  effects  of  various  training  methods  in  the 
learning  of  these  associations. 

The  requirement  in  each  case  was  for  the  subject  to  be  presented  with  the 
hamlet  and  then  to  complete  the  county. 

In  the  first  condition  subjects  were  required  to  learn  to  associate  from  a 
list  that  is,  learn  by  memori2sing.  Then  in  the  test  situations  they  had  to  sort 
each  item  on  a card  out  into  boxes  marked  with  the  names  of  the  counties.  This 
is  very  much  akin  to  what  they  had  to  do  in  the  traditional  post  Office  training 
program. 

There  were  20  subjects  in  each  group,  and  the  mean  score  is  out  of  a 
maximum  of  20  correct  responses.  The  older  subjects  obtained  a mean  score 
of  only  11.  55  against  the  score  of  13.  25  for  the  young  subjects. 

Some  people  have  argued  that  the  attempt  to  learn  something  in  written 
form  and  then  to  apply  what  has  been  learned  by  making  motor  response  involves 
a sort  of  transformation  which  can,  its  elf, impair  performance.  In  this  next 
condition  instead  of  sorting  the  cards  into  the  boxes,  the  subjects  were  required 
to  write  down  the  responses. 

But  the  effect  of  this  change  was  not  really  significant.  The  younger 
group  proved  superior  with  a score  of  14.  5 against  the  score  for  the  older  group 
of  11 . G . 


The  next  experiment  provided  a correction  to  some  of  our  earlier  ideas 
about  activity  methods.  We  had  thought  tha.t  if  you  gave  people  a,ctivity  tasks, 
the  offest  of  carrying  out  physical  activity  itself  could  register  the  information 
in  their  minds.  The  method  involved  learning  by  sorting  the  items  on  the  cards 
into  the  appropriate  boxes.  It  was  also  combined  with  another  fe.ature.  One 
method  commonly  employed  in  British  industry,  especially  by  training  consultants, 
is  vhe  "progressive  part"  method,  in  which  all  the  inform.ation  is  broken  down 
and  learned  bit  by  bit  and  then  built  progressively  into  greater  and  greater  groups. 
This  method  has  proved  to  be  rather  successful  with  young  trainees. 

This  method  did,  in  fact,  assist  the  young  people  and  enabled  them  to  reach 
the  commendable  score  of  15.  55  but  it  didn't  help  the  older  at  all,  who’  scored 
11.35.  So  here  you  have  an  example  of  a training  method  that  may  benefit  young 
people  but  confer  no  comparable  benefit  for  older  people. 
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In  the  next  condition  we  compared  whole-method  learning  by  activity.  In- 
stead of  memorizing  a list,  they  were  asked  to  sort  cards  wh  ich  had  cues  on  them, 
which  enabled  them  to  sort  them  into  the  right  boxes.  Then  these  cues  would 
disappear*  So  there  was  no  actual  memorizing  as  such*  The  waole  training  was 
based  on  an  activity  method,  and  they  were  tested  as  before. 

We  found  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  young  tended  to  be  reduced, 
with  a score  ofTl.20  for  the  older  group  and  12. 00  for  the  younger  group. 

The  next  condition  involved  a method  based  on  programming.  There  is 
enormous  interest  in  the  value  of  programmed  instruction,  and  sometimes  people 
seize  on  programmed  instruction  and  say,  "This  is  ideal.  This  is  just  what  we 
want  for  older  people.  " 

So  here  programmed  instruction  method  was  employed,  but  this  method  in 
fact  gave  us  the  lowest  score  we  had  yet  had  for  the  older  people.  The  mean  score 
for  a group  of  28  older  subjects  was  9. 39  against  a mean  score  of  12*  39  for  a com'- 
parable  group  of  younger  subjects.  The  older  people  didn’t  like  being  pro- 
grammed — at  least  not  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  developed  in  this  experiment. 
The  results,  however,  were  quite  reasonable  for  the  younger  people. 

Finally,  we  introduced  another  method,  which  was  the  method  which 
ultimately  proved  most  effective  in  the  Post  Office.  This  was  a method  based  on 
inference  or  deduction.  Let  me  expand  on  this. 

When  people  are  required  to  learn  the  relationship  between  a number  of 
items  and  r,  number  of  categories,  one  possibility  is  to  give  them  partial  informa- 
tion and  let  them  deduce  the  rest.  ?5o,  for  example,  ii  we  give  people  a list  of 
villages,  we  can  say,  "Well,  Items  A,  B and  C go  into  a particular  category 
(or  county,  in  this  case),  and  all  the  others  will  go  into  another  county. ' We  don’t 
tell  them  what  all  the  others  are  but  we  let  them  work  it  out  for  themselves. 

So  the  trainees  learn  through  engaging  In  the  active  mental  process  of 
working  things  out  for  themselves.  Instead  of  acting  as  passive  *.*eceptors  of 
inforihakon,  like  an  absorbent  blotting  paper  mopping  up  knowledge,  they  have  to 
deduce  that  as  an  item  cannot  be  in  one  category,  it  must  be  in  another* 

This  method  was  employed  in  the  separate  experimental  situations.  First 
it  was  applied  to  activity  learning  and  then  to  programmed  learning.  In  both  Qf 
these  conditions,  which  were  quite  separate  ways  of  h;andling  the  information,  it 
conferred'great  benefit  on  the  older  people.  And  the  older  trainees  now  learned 
as  effectively  as  the  young  trainees,  although  the  two  groi5)S  did  give  different 
results . 

As  applied  to  programmed  learning, the  method  produced  a mean  of  12.07 
for  27  older  trainees  against  12.  82  tor  28  yOUng  trainees.  When  applied  to  activity 
learningfthe  mean  scores  for  two  matched  groups  of  older  and  younger  trainees 
were  14.  85  and  14*  65  respectively. 

This  series  of  experiments  will  serve  as  one  example  of  the  sort  of  work 
that  we  have  been  carryij|g  out  in  England  with  in.  view  to  advancing  our  knowledge 
about  the  training  of  older  workers. 
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Before  I conclude  I should  like  to  make  a few  passing  references  to  similar 
experiments  which  we  have  conducted  on  other  skills  in  other  industries.  Some- 
time ago  for  example,  we  conducted  quite  a large-scale  experiment  in  the  worsted 
industry  in  Great  Britain,  on  a skill  which  requires  operatives  to  sew  very  fine 
threads  into  quite  complicated  weave  patterns.  This  was  a task  which  appeared 
to  maliie  very  considerable  demands  on  the  eyesight.  In  spite  of  acute  labour  short 
ages,  only  young  people  were  recruited  for  training  in  this  work. 

Through  studying  the  difficulties  in  perceiving  the  configurations,  we  found 
a way  of  developing  perceptual  skill  in  older  people  which  compensated  for  thfeir 
loss  of  visual  acuity.  This  work  was  carried  out  under  controlled  conditions  and 
produced  a training  method  which  is  now  applied  throughout  the  industry.. 

But  the  outcome  of  the  experiment  was  only  a partial  success.  The  em- 
ployers were  very  happy  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  training  method  (which  had 
been  developed  within  the  context  of  older  woirkers  training)  but  they  were  still 
unwilling  to  apply  it  other  than  to  young  people. 

This  is  a salutary  warning  that  opportunities  for  older  worker  training 
depend  on  something  more  than  the  development  of  appropriate  training  methods. 

Recently,  we  have  been  actively  searching  in  England  for  difficult  skills 
which  pose  really  formidable  problems  for  older  trainees.  There  is  evidence 
to  show  that  high-speed  skills  in  industry  are  very  difficult  for  older  people  to 
acquire.  There  is  a very  sharp  decline  in  performance  from  the  mid-20’s,  and 
it  is  common  to  find  that  employers  refuse  to  take  people  after  the  mid-20^s  be- 
cause of  their  loss  of  train  ability. 

j have  tried  to  examine  some  of  these  skills  which  present  particular 

difficulties  for  older  trainees.  One  of  these  studies  has  been  concentrated 
on  high-speed  sewing  machine  operation, 

I have  not  time  to  tell  you  the  results  of  these  studies  except  to  say  that 
we  have  made  quite  marked  progress  and  have  succeeded  in  getting  trainees  at 
the  age  of  40  to  acquire  skills  of  the  same  order  of  ability  as  younger  persons. 

In  tackling  these  more  difficult  Jobs  we  think  we  are  going  to  learn  more 
and  more  about  the  really  fundamental  problems  of  training  older  persons. 

I would  like  now  to  sort  of  sum  up  by  putting  three  points  to  you  which 4 
hope  you  will  remember  as  forming  the  substance  of  my  talk. 

The  first  point  is  that  I believe  that  there  is  now  a great  deal  of  evidence 
to  show  that  it  is  very  sound  public  policy  to  invest  in  the  training  of  older  per- 
sons, On  this  point  let  me  add  that  OECD  will  be  publishing  very  shortly  booklet 
No,  3 in  its  series  on  the  employment  of  older  workers.  It  will  deal  with  the 
placement  of  older  workers  and  the  evidence  of  economic  criteria  will  be-adduoed 
to  support  public  policies  for  training  and  placing  such  people  even  up  to  the  age 
of  55,  This  can  be  viewed  as  sound  investment  which  leads  to  economic  growth 
and  equally  as  a social  benefit  which  has  the  additional  advantage  of  offsetting 
certain  social  costs,  such  as  unemployment  pay. 
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T second  point  is  that  where  training  is  designed  to  help  older  trainees  it 
is  likely  to  improve  greatly  their  chances  of  success.  As  we  develop  greater  and 
greater  knowledge  about  training  methods  suitable  for  mature  adults,  we  are 
likely  to  bring  about  a change  in  the  relsitive  costs  of  training  younger  and  old^r 
people.  It  would  appear  that  ultimately  the  additional  cost  of  training  older 
workers  may  become  only  marginal. 

The  third  point  I would  like  to  commend  to  you  — and  I think  it  will  already 
be  self-evident  — is  that  research  into  the  training  of  o..der  adults  is  a subject 
still  in  its  infancy.  I think  it  is  true  to  say  that  a few  years  ago  no  one  in  the 
world  knew  much  about  the  subject.  Almost  everything  we  now  know  has  been 
learned  within  the  last  five  years.  And  I am  quite  convinced  that  older  worker 
pedagogy,  as  it  has  been  called,  is. a subject  in  which  there  are  w ■'nderful  oppor- 
tunities for  research  workers  to  advance  the  field  of  knowledge  anv  £vO  to  make 
a very  active  contribution  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
in  our  society. 

What  attracts  me  about  the  whole  subject  of  training  older  workers  is  that 
it  is  such  a positive  approach  to  problems  of  older  workers.  So  many  approaches 
have  been  concerned  with  compensating  older  people  for  their  presumed  decline, 
in  the  inevitability  of  lower  employability  or  loss  of  earnings.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  training  of  older  workers,,  we  are  expressing  confidence  in  the  future, 
and  wc  are  giving  them  hope.  By  so  doing,  I think  we  can  say,  with  Robert 
Browning,  ’’Grow  old  along  with  me.  The  best  is  yet  to  be.  ” 

(Applause) 

MR.  ODELL:  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  are  now  ready  to  break  for  lunch. 

We  will  begin  workshop  sessions  at  two  o’clock  instead  of  one-thirty. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention  at  this  morning's  session. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m. , the  opening  general  session  was  adjourned.) 
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The  panel  was  convened  at  2:00  p*  m* , Monday,  17  January,  1S66,'  Mr.  Donald 
B.  Forrest,  Director  of  7/ork  Crew  and  Adult  Y/ork-Training  ProgranirS,  Commun- 
ity Progress,  lac.,  New'  Haven,  Connecticut,  presiding  as  Chairman. 

MR.  FOIiRCST:  Good  afternoon.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  group  is  suf- 
ficiently small  so  that  we  can  all  introduce  ourselves. 

I will  start:  I.ly  name  is  Don  Forrest.  J am  from  New  Haven  where  the 
Community  Action  is  principally  funded  under  the  Office  of  economic  Opportunity, 
also  receiving  funds  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Fducation  and  Welfare,  Ford 
Foundation,  et  cetera. 

7/hy  don’t  we  start  over  here. 

MRS.  RANDALL:  I am  Helen  Randall  with  the  Cleveland  7/elfare  Federation, 
7/e  have  a contract  with  OMPHR,  one  of  the  NCOA-sponsored  multi-city  experi- 
mental programs  on  the  older  worker. 

MR.  FOF.RCST;  Mrs.  Randall  is  our  recorder. 


MR.  DRICHMAN: 


Iviy  name  is  Charles  Deichman. 


I am  from  New  Orleans. 


MR.  IvIONTROSS:  lam  Harold  Montross  v/ith  the  United  States  Employment 
Seyv  'ce.  E^y  office  carries  the  responsibility  of  trying  to  develop  policies  and  guide- 
lines for  the  various  State  Employment  Cervices  throughout  the  country. 


MISS  EDWARDS:  I am  Violet  Edv/ards,  Executive  Director  of  the  new 
National  Center  for  Citizens  in  Education,  which  was  recently  formed  by  the  New 
York  State  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Public  Schools. 


(Introduction  of  the  delegates  present, ) 

The  subject  for  our  panel  and  workshop  is  Communitj'  Action  on  Older 
Worker  Training  and  Employment  — How  To  Get  It  and  Maintain  It. 
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T u*  ^ ^ appropriate  time  to  hold  this  particular  discussion  in 

light  of  the  Community  Action  Programs  which  are  currently  being  funded.  Work- 
ing with  adults  seems  to  be  right  now  the  critical  missing  link.  As  you  know, 
the  original  emphasis  in  these  programs,  from  the  President's  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Delinsiuency  and  the  Ford  Foundation,  was  on  youth,  and  It  is  just  now 
that  the  programs  are  beginning  to  come  in  in  any  significant  siz?^  dealing  with 
adults  and  manpower  development  aixi  training. 

The  group  we  are  discussing,  as  Mr.  Charles  Odell  emphasized  this 
morning,  is  the  younger-older  worker,  maybe  45- 60*  However,  problems  which 
are  shared  in  common  extend  past  age  boundaries. 


Then  Curtis  Aller  emphasized  that  we  are  interested  in  the  disadvantaged 
worker.  I think  this  is  important  to  keep  in  mind. 

Given  the  labor  market  as  it  is,  our  concern  is  not  about  workers  who  can 
be  moved  directly  on  to  jobs,  but  about  the  ones  who  lack  the  education  and  con- 
tact, if  you  will,  and  resources  to  encounter  employment.  So,  the  type  of  re- 
sult we  hope  to  get  out  of  this  conference  is  sort  of  manifold. 

A +•  ^i^st  of  all,  what  crucial  insights  can  the  NCOA  bring  to  the  Community 

insights  be  delivered?  hi  effect,  what  does 
n NoOA  wish  to  encourage?  hope  to  come  forth  with  a number  of  resolu*- 
tions  identifying  important  issues  and  with  our  recommendations. 


with  warldng  relatiop-ship  does  the  NCOA  wish  to  establish 

...  ^S^'^izatioas  such  as  the  National  Association  for  Community  Development, 
composed  of  the  various  Community  Action  Programs  in  the  United 
States,  somewhat  over  100  right  now,  I believe. 

V/ith  these  things  in  mind,  let  me  introduce  the  first  spealcer: 

right.  Senator  Deichman  will  describe  some  of  his  experiences 
on  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Greater  New  Orleans  on  Manpower  Trainiiig  and 
development.  Senator  Deichman  was  educated  in  the  parochial  and  public 
schools  of  New  Orleans,  He  received  his  Bachelor ^s  degree  in  Economics  at 
Loyola  University  in  1945  and  also  his  Doctorate  in  Law  in  1948. 


f way  through  c ollege  by  working  on  the  New  Orleans  river- 

front,  for  the  New  Orleans  Public  Belt  Railway,  at  night.  He  then  served  in. tjie 
Unitea  States  Marine  Corps  during  the  war.  Following  the  war,  he  entered  the 
practice  of  law  arid  at  the  same  time  took  a position  as  instructor  in  Fundamental 
iitconomics  at  Aavier  University,  where  he  taught  for  two  years. 


n 1952,  he  was  elected  to  the  New  Orleans  Parish  Democratic  Executive 

31,  he  was  elected  to  his  first  term  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  oenate  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  He  is  presently  serving  in  his  fourth 
consecutive  term  as  a member  of  that  body  and  continuing  his  practice  of  law. 
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With  that,  I turn  you  over  to  Senator  Deichman*  His  subject:  "Getting 
Action  Through  Manpower  Advisory  Committees.  " 

SENATOR  DEICHMAN:  Thank  you 'Mr.  Moderator. 

When  Mrs.  Christman  first  communicated  with  regarding  this  con- 
ference and  asked  me  to  be  prepared  to  do  twenty  mini.*:*^s,  I kind  of  felt  as  I 
did  once  before  in  1960  when  I was  in  the  middle  of  a gubernatorial  canxpaign 
in  Louisiana. 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign,  I was  asked  to  do  a program  on  television. 

I go  chasing  over  to  the  Governor’s  headquarters  and  say,  "I  have  got  to  do  this 
half  hour  program  for  the  Governor  tomorrow  night.  I would  like  to  have  a copy 
of  his  platform  to  use  as  material.  " There  were  some  blushes.  I said,  "Let’s 
go,  I’m  in  a little  bit  of  a hurry.  " "Well,  Senator,  well  — - the  Governor  just 
doesn't  have  a campaign  platform. 

I had  to  go  home  and  write  a fourteen-point  program  --  things  I thought 
the  Governor  should  have  promised  — and  went  ahead  and  did  the  program.  One 
of  the  things  I suggested  that  the  Governor  suggested  he  should  do  was  to  go  for- 
ward with  an  educational  program  for  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  people. 
And  we  did,  after  election,  get  underway  a program  putting  9 or  10  million  dol- 
lars to  work  to  facilitating  the  education  of  handicapped  people. 

It  was  good  fortune  that  I was  given  this  opportunity,  and  it  is  just  rare 
good  fortune  that  I saw  the  need  for  this  kind  of  program  and  seized  upon  the 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  it. 

It  was  in  that  same  spirit  that  I accepted  the  assignment  to  serve  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  my  area  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  My  dear  friend,  Mr.  Messina,  who 
is  director  of  the  State  Employment  Service  in  New  Orleans,  asked'  me  if  I would 
be  interested  in  serving  on  the  committee.  Of. course,  he  had  a good  reason  for 
asking  me,  because,  for  the  last  12  years  or  better,  I have  consulted  with  him 
regularly  on  employment  problems.  A position  in  public  life  does  attract  people 
who  need  and  seek  and  want  help. 

Through  the  many  years  that  I have  been  doing  this  kind  of  work,  I have 
developed  some  insight,  certainly  some  awareness  of  the  problem  of  older 
workers,  I felt  that  MDTA  could  well  be  utilized  in  this  area.  With  that  in  mind, 
I did  accept  this  assignment. 

When  I attended  the  first  meeting,  along  with  17  other  people,  the  director 
outlined  the  aims  of  the  program  in  terms  of  the  high  school  drop-out.  I 
couldn’t  help  but  notice  the  reaction  of  the  members  of  that  particular  committee. 
I couldn’t  help  but  notice  the  attitude  of  the  director  himself.  It  was  half-hearted. 
Nobody  was  really  sold  on  the  idea. 

Lots  of  times  Congress  will  enact  a law  and  the  administrator  is  stuck  with 
it.  He  doesn’t  know  what  Congress  had  in  mind.  I have  the  strong  feeling  that 
this  was  the  situation  among  the  group  I sat  with  that  particular  day.  And  of 
course,  since  I had  in  mind  the  particular  problem  of  the  older  worker  — whom 
I define  to  be  anybody  over  thirly-five  — once  again,  the  opportunity  sinaply 
presented  itself. 
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I was  called  upon  for  comment?  as  the  others  were,  but  I was  the  last  to 
be  called  on.  The  half-^heartedness  I sensed  became  more  evident  by  the  minute. 
So  I got  on  my  soap  box  and  made  the  pitch  that  I didn’t  think  that  the  program 
should  be  limited  to  younger  people;  that  there  was  a much  greater  area,  that  of 
the  older  worker,  in  whieh  there  was  a much  greater  need  for  this  type  of  thing. 

Several  weeks  later,  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  transmitted  to  Dallas, 
and  some  time  later,  to  Washington*  The  next  thing  I know,  I am  being  called  up 
and  asked  to  attend  this  conference. 

What  I have  to  say  to  you  is  that  older  worker  training  is  something  that 
you  can  sell  to  your  Manpower  Advisory  Committees.' 

I don’t  think  my  people  are  unique*  Certainly  there  are  regional  problems 
and  differences,  but,  fundamentally,  I think  all  of  us  are  motivated  by  the  idea  of 
trying  to  accomplish  some  worthwhile  goodness. 

This  high-school-drop-out  program  in  my  area  just  wasn’t  a serious 
problem.  Further,  we  had  ample  other  means  to  cope  with  the  thing.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  we  had  any  kind  of  high  school  problem  at  all  was  that  employers 
were  going  to  the  high  schools  and  recruiting  second  or  third-year  workers  in- 
s ;alling  air-conditioning  ducts  at  $125  a week,  and  so  on. 

We  did  suffer  a little  bit  from  the  segregation, but  that  was  only  a temporary 
thing..  Many  people  held  their  children  out  of  school,  but  when  the  Grant-Aid 
Program  went  into  effect  it  provided  an  escape  value,  and  the  children  quickly 
returned  to  the  schools.  The  old  business  of  the  fear  --  fear  of  the  unknown.  I 
don’t  think  it  was  anything  more  than  that.  Certainly,  people  were  frighte 
This  was  a brave,  bold  thing.  It  was  brought  about  through  rather  violent  FiCans, 
and  so  on.  There  were  literally  thousands  who  did  withhold  their  children  for 
several  weeks  or  months,  waiting  to  see  how  the  thing  would  turn  out.  The 
Grant-Aid  Program  furnished  the  escape  hatch. 

» 

But  there  was  no  particular  drop-out  problem  to  speak  of.  There  waj  a 
certain  number  of  people  who  would  drop  out  regardless  of  the  times,  regardless 
of  the  situation's.  There  are  any  number  of  causes,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
fact  that  the  gu%r  Just  doesn’t  like  to  go  to  school,  and  he  has  indolent  parents 
who  allow  him  to  quit. 

Anyhow,  here  we  are  with  this  program,  and  the  other  gentlemen  on  the 
committee  seemed  to  be  in  a condition  of,  ’’What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it.  ” 

As  soon  as  I pointed  out  a purpose  and  aim,,  something  to  be  accomplished,  the 
thing  was  immediately  accepted  and  immediately  we  began  to  act  on  it. 

Through  the  subsequent  year  or  so,  while  we  were  waiting  for  the  thing 
to  be  approved  at  the  Washington  level,  I made  it  a point,  as  these  training  pro- 
posals came  in  for  rpproval  by  the  committee,  to  make  inquiry  about  ages.  I 
made  the  committee  age-conscious:  ’’Well,  20  tailors  — is  it  necessary  that  these 
20  trainees  be  under  25  years  of  age  '.'*.  Can’t  we  train  prospective  tailors  who  are 
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40  or  41  years  of  age?”  It  wasn’t  difficult  to  make  the  point.  Of  course,  I would 
be  something  less  than  human  if  I said  I didn’t  feel  some  gratification  if  I didn’t 
say  the  thing  was  picked  up  and  is  going  to  be  converted  nationwide. 

Just  before  I came,  there  was  approval  in  New  Orleans  and  funds  were 
maci0  available  to  train  people  in  the  45  to  65  category  ~~  20  bookkeepers,  20 
cler.x-1ypists,  20  cooks,  25  dry  cleaners,  20  grounds  keepers,  20  machine  press- 
ers,  20  auto-parts  clerks,  20  upholsterers,  20  visiting  homemakers, 

1 have  a separate  program  that  has.  been  approved  for  illiterates, 

A.-  definition  of  an  illiterate  is  a person  with  less  than  sixth-grade 

HvruSder  tholcDTA ’ ““derstand  it,  tfiat  is  going  to  be  opera- 


Let  me  say  this  about  Manpower  Advisory  Committees;  Your  biggest 
problem,  whether  you  are  in  California  or  Wisconsin  or  New  Jersey,  is  to  con- 
vince the  iimployment  Service  director  that  there  is  a need  for  older  worker 
training  m his  own  area.  That  director  should  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  of  this 
Simply  by  looking  at  the  number  of  people  his  files  show  are  presently  unemployed 
a nd  getting  a breakdown  on  the  age  bracket. 


pH  Lo^uisiana,  the  unemployment  rate  is  very  low.  It  is  less  than  four 

’ 4.^  + ^ ® cxcess  of  one  million  people 

tim^^luSh  of  four  million.  Our  economic  level  is  an  all 

depression  days,  I didn’t  think  we  were  ever  to 
it,  but  we  are.  The  director  will  be  able  to  determine  that  some  47  oer  cent  of 
unemployed  are  going  to  fall  into  this  45-65  category  ^ cent  of 


tism. 


The  second  problem  you  are  going  to  have  with  that  director  is  conserva- 


It  is  rather  mteresting  that  people  inside  of  Government  can  be  as  conserva 
tive  as  anyr<^e  outside  of  Government  who  is  throwing  brickbats  at  them.  Their 
conservatism  has  a different  basis.  They  don’t  want  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  ex- 
pansion; don’t  want  to  go  to  the  expense  of  inaugurating  a new  program,  hiring 
and  tivaining  new  personnel  to  undertake  these  programs  without  some  reasonable 
assurance  that  these  programs  will  continue.  They  live  under  the  fear  that  next 
year  Congress  might  cut  it  out  of  our  budget.  That  is  the  thing  you  will  have  to 
overcome  with  your  director.  * • 

, Y<!>u  are  going  to  have  to  overcome  to  a certain  extent  --  I anticipate  this; 

I haven’t  seen  the  problem  4n  my  area  yet  — the  resistance  of  labor,  the  business 
agent  of  the  union  who  is  concerned:  ”v/ell,  gentlemen,  if  we  are  going  to  train 
two  hundred  people  in  this  category,  I am  going  to  have  to  keep  them  in,  and  God 
knows,  .1  am  having  trouble  keeping  my  1500  people  employed  now.  ” That  is  a 
distinct  possibility.  Fortunately,  in  my  area,  I don’t  consider  it  likely  to  come  for 
some  several  years,  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  can  train  people  and  put  them  back 
in  the  labor  market  in  one  form  or  another.  It  is  a calculated  risk.  Even  though 
it  may  be  for  only  two,  three,  or  four  years  — a transient  kind  of  thing  — when 
you  are  dealing  with  people  in  the  upper-age  brackets,  two*  or  three.,  or  four 
years  is  a long  time.  Anytbii^g  you  can  do  to  make  life  a little  bit  easier  or 
happier  for  them  is  well  worth  the  cost. 
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You  are  going  to  have  a problem  with  your  Manpower  Advisory  Committees  — 
too  --  this  conservatism. 


Conservatism  seems  to  be  sweeping  the  country  and  it  is  not  limited  to  the 
South.  You  may  run  into  these  attitudes:  ’'Gee  whiz,  I don* t know  if  Government 
ought  to  go  into  this.  We  ought  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  ” *‘I  don*t  know  if  it  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  is  good  for  my  community  or  is  going  to  really  be  as  helpful 
as  you  represent  it  to  be.  I don*t  know  whether  this  might  just  be  a pie  in  the  sky 
scheme.  ” And,  of  course  the  answer  is  purely  and  simply  that  there  is  not  any- 
thing revolutionary  or  radical  or  extreme  about  MDTA. 


producers.  That  G.  I .SillJias  paid  for  itself  time  and  time 


A little  more  of  the  assignment  that  was  handed  to  me  for  today  was  covered 
in  a letter  by  Mr.  Meyer,  in  which  he  said,  ”We  hope  you  will  have  something  to 
say  about  the  general  lack  of  community  awareness  of  this  problem  and  the  steps 
needed  to  focus  community  attention  on  the  problem.  I already  talked  about  the 
steps  and  results. 


When  you  talk  about  general  lack  of  community  awareness.  I am  happy 
to  report  to  you  that  in  Louisiana  we  don’t  have  that  problem.  Louisiana  was  one 
of  the  first  states  in  the  Union  to  adopt  an  Old  Age  Assistance  Program. 

We  were  in  the  old  age  assistance  business  long  before  the  Government 
got  into  it.  There  was  Mr.  Huey  Long.  We  certainly  hope  programs  in  the 
future  will  have  another  Huey  Long  come  along. 

‘We  have  a Golden  Age  Club.  This  goes  back  to  1946  — a recreational 
facility  for  older  people.  We  have  been  born  and  bred  to  respect  our  elders,  to 
honor  them  for  the  wonderful  efforts  they  made  in  our  bphalf,  whatever  their 
capacities  were,  whatever  their  means,  during  the  hard  times  that  existed  around 
the  turn  of  the  century  — ^ind  notwithstanding  the  mistakes. 

They  have  made  mistakes.  If  you  like,  the  segregation  was  part. of  that 
mistake.  If  these  people  had  provided  educational  facilities  back  in  the  20’s  for 
the  Negroes,  maybe  my  age  group  wouldn’t  be  asked  to  atone  for  all  of  this  now. 
But  by  and  large,  these  people  did  make  contributions  to  societies  that  existed 
and  certainly  led  us  to  this  high  level  of  society  that  we  enjoy  nov/. 

'•  • 

Older  people' have  been  very  active  in  politics  in  Louisiana  and  that  is 
part  of  our  tradition,  too,  I suppose.  We  are  bred  to  respect  them  and  to 
recognize  them  and  pay  them  the  deference  that  is  due  them.  We  have  no  problem 
about  community  awareness. 

I don’t  want  to  talce  any  more  time.  I think  I have  thrown  out  enough 
material  that  certainly  you  can  fire  any  questions  you  like  at  me. 


Feel  free  to  ask  me  anything  and  I will  try  to  give  you  as  conscientious 
an  answer  as  I can. 


Thank  you  very  much. 
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LuR.  FORREST:  The  suggestion  was  made  as  to  how  we  might  organize 
this«  Instead  ol;  a huge  workshop  at  .'the  end,  perhaps  we  can  take  ten  minutes 
after  each  speaker,  address  a few  questions  now,  and  hold  the  rest  in  abeyance. 
Are  there  questions  right  now  which  anyone  wishes  to  address  to  Senator 
Deichman? 

DR.  W.  DEAN  MASON  (Administrator,  Kennedy  Memorial  Christian 
Rome,  Martinsville,  Indiana) : With  the  low  unemployment  rate,  I am  wondering 
how  it  happened  that  this  first  demonstration  project  was  set  up  in  Louisiana? 

SENATOR  DEICHMAN:  I am  going  to  give  you  a very  honest  answer.  I 
believe  the  reason  is  that  the  program  was  floundering  and  people  didn’t  know 
what  to  do  with  it  and  some  direction  and  some  purpose  was  given  to  it  from  the 
New  Orleans  area.  A certain  deference  was  %iven  to  our  request.  I would 
snarmise  that. 

DR.  MASON:  I think  this  is  somewhat  pertinent  — that  it  might  have  been 
aggressive  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  Louisiana  that  got  it  starts, 
and  the  thing  that  might  be  holding  it  back  in  other  States  is  just  getting  hold  of 
the  strings . 


DE.  RUTH  Wi.  LAWS  (Supervisor  of  Planning  and  Research,  Vocational 
Education,  Delaware  Departnjent  of  Public  Instnr.ction,  Dovei,  Delaware):  Do 
you  have  a single  State  Adivsory  Committee  or  do  you  also  have  local  Advisory 
Committees  ? 

SENATOR  DEICHMAN:  We  have  a local  that  covers  ten  parishes;  we 
h-  /e  the  statewide  that  functions  from  the  State  level.  From  that  point  on,  I 
uon’t  know  how  it  goes,  but  one  of  the  things  I have  done,  that  I would  recommend, 
is  to  establish  rapport  with  liaison  officers  serving  through  your  State  •—  you 
will  have  them  in  the  different  regions  of  your  State  — - and  to  establish  rapport 
with  the  Statewide  Committees. 

It  is  silly  to  be  coping  with  the  problem  and  coming  up  with  finances 
in  one  section  of  the  State  when  another  part  of  the  State  is  having  a problem  and 
is  not  aware  of  a possible  solution  the  other  side  of  the  State  has  already  worked 
out. 


Communication  — the  big  word  that  I consider  all  important.  We  had 
none  of  those  difficulties  when  this  particular  thing  was  submitted  to  the  Baton 
Rouge  office.  Everybody  said,  ”Yes,  this  is  good.  This  is  an  area  in  w hi*' 
we  can  use  this  money  most  fruitfully.  ” 

• MR.  FORREST:  I ha\  e one  question.  I wonder  if  you  could  name  some 
of  the  agencies  which  are  represented  on  the  Advisory  Committee  and  explain 
some  of  their  functions.  For  example,  whom  do  you  have  from  the  labor  move- 
ment and  what  is  the  function  ? 

SENATOR  DEICHMAN:  We  have  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  School 
Board.  We  have  the  State  Supervisor  of  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing for  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  We  have  a representative  of  the 
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New  Orleans  Department  of  Labor  Division  of  Apprenticeship#  Then  we  have  a 
labor  representative,  president  of  the  Greater  New  Orleans  AFL-CIOi  We  have 
the  executive  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a gentleman  in  semi- 
retirement  who  was  president  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Company  for  ma^,^many  years. 

We  have  a representative  of  management  from  Boeing  Company,  lie  is  in  the 
Aerospace  Division,  Launch  Systems  Branch.  vVe  have  a dentist  representing 
the  public.  We  have  a representative  of  the  Social  Welfare  Planning  Council, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Urban  League  of  New  Orleans,  the  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration director  of  i;raining  and  development,  a business  manager  from  the 
Plumbers  Marine  and  Steamfitters;  myself,  representing  the  public;  the  UDTA 
Supervisor,  a business  agent  for  the  Electrical  Workers,  Local  130;  a business  ^ 
agent  for  the  Machinists  Lodge  and  tho  executive  director  of  the  Louisiana  Hospital 
Association. 


We  need,  and  hope  to  have  appointed  very  shortly,  a good  public  relations 
man#  I tliink  we  have  had  a problem  in  getting  this  thing  rolling  and  getting  it 
moving  now,  rather  than  four  or  five  years  from  now,  because  of  our  lack  of 
publicity  — not  public  relations,  but  a lack  of  publicity,  letting  people  know 
through  the  medium  of  press  or  television  programs,  and  so  on,  that  we  are 
instituting  just  these  kinds  of  training  programs  that  carry  these  benefits#  And, 
goodness  knows,  it  is  the  only  program  I ever  heard  of  where  you  completed 
training  and  were  guaranteed  employment. 


When  you  go  to  a law  school,  they  hand  you  the  diploma,  but  don*t  guarantee 
you  are  going  to  make  a living.  After  you  get  out  of  that  high  level  engmeering 
school,  etcetera,  that  doesn^t  mean  that  some  college  or  university  is  going  to 
hire  you#  One  of  the  beautiful  things  about  this  program  to  me  is  that,  with  the 
training  there  is  the  guarantee  of  future  employment. 

DR.  MASON:  Mr*  Chairman,  is  this  ab3olutely  a guarantee  with  this 
program  ? 


SiSNATCZ  .CiEICHLCAiT:  .It  has  been  a guarantee  in  my  area.  7/e  have  the 
assurances  of  the  employer  that  he  will  accept  these  personnel  before  the  train- 
ing of  an  individual  is  ever  begun.  iSvery  one  of  these  people  already  has  a place 

waiting  for  him  as  soon  as  he  completes  the  training  — be  it 
a,  six.-monwi,..  tnree,  or  perhaps  even  a year’s  program*  • 

of  the  training  programs  are  going  to  be  short-rim  — three  to  six 

they  are  going  to  do  that  home-demonstration-visStor  thing,  I 
k»  1 "*i  ■ f sot  in,  because,  to- me,  there  seems  to  ' 

a trade  Six  months  quick  tealnilig  throush 

eve>‘-y‘l>ing  else  on  here,  yon  oSn  train  in  threTto  ® 

typlsUr^ee  ^ 


DR,  MASON:  The  visiting  homemaker  is  a thre, e-month  program. 
Home  EcScs  degree fhtn^g'  “ Louisiana  colleges  have  the 


DR,  MASON:  It  is  not  a degree, 
persons#  This  is  not  a college  program# 


This  is  for  maybe  high  school  level 
It  is  for  your  average  citizen# 
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SENATOR  DEICHMAN:  Weil,  as  Isay,  this  is  one  I really  don’t  know 
anything  about.  GOrtainly,  there  is  a need  for  it,  if  it  has  been  approved. 

DR.  MASON:  It  is  a persori  who  as?slsts  the  homemaker  if  she  is  ill  and 
goes  in  and  takes  care  of  the  children^  keep  the  family  together. 

SENATOR  DEICHMAN:  I understand.  Thank  you. 

MRS>  RANDALL:  I wonder  if  you  could  fill  us  in  on  the  logistics  of  this: 
Who  appointed  youv  MDTA  Advisory  Committee  and  who  serves  as  the  chairman? 
How  frequently  do  you  meet,,  cn  whose  call? 

t 

SENATOR  DEICHMAN:  I think  most  of  the  appointments  were  made  by  the 
State  Director  of  the  Employment  Security  facility  in  Louisiana.  He  appointed  his 
own  board,  which  is  perfectly  all  right,  because  the  man  is  conscientious  and 
capable  and  interested.  The  State  Director  approved  and  my  certificate  came 
from  him.  The  Committee  chairman  is  the  Employment  SecuxTiy  director  in  the 
New  Orleans  area.  Of  course,  the  board  is  guilty  of  just  plain  old  negligence  in 
permitting  the  chairman  to  undertake  the  agenda  and  to  maintain  the  thing,  and 
so  forth. 

MRSo  RANDALL:  How  often  do  they  meet  ? 

SENATOR  DEICHMAN:  Unfortunately,  we  don’t  meet  often  enough.  Our 
i-eetings  have  been  at  anything  from  two  to  three-month  intervals  and  there  is  a 
real  hardship  involved.  It  is  one  thing  I fuss  to  my  dear  friend  about.  Every 
time  this  Committee  meets,  one  of  our  principal  functions  is  to  approve  the 
recommendation  that  so  many  people  be  trained  say  by  X<aiser  Industry  — so, 
there  is  Kaiser  waiting  for  usto  send  20  people  to  him  and  this  committee  hasn’t 
met  in  two  months.  I don’t  know  how  patient  employers  will  be  with  this  thing. 

We  had  one  case  where  an  employer  needed  about  15  people  for  hire.  They  horsed 
,it  back  and  forth  for  about  six  months  and  I think  only  on  the  occasion  of  cur  last 
meeting  was  the  approval  given  to  train  people  who  were  going  6n  $24  a day,  $3 
an  hour,  to  install  panel  fencing. 

Our  attendance  at  Committee  meetings  is  gene'^ally  good.  Unfortunately, 

I can  see  that  if  we  attempted  to  meet  once  a week,  certainly  we  could  not  count 
on  the  people  from  Boeing  and  the  dentist  and  some  of  the  business  agents  of  these 
labor  unions.  But  what  we  are  confronted  with  is  tins  conservatism:  "Let’s  not 
get  too  deep  into  this  until  we  see  that  the  people  in  Washington  are  going  to  go  ail 
out  to  support  it.  ’’ 

From  the  legislative  point  of  view,  I can  tell  the  big  shot  in  Baton  Rouge, 
and  I can  tell  the  poople  at  the  Washington  level,  that  if  they  go  out  and  put  this 
program  in  effect  and  come  back  to  Congress  at  appropriation  time  and  appear  in 
the  budget  session,  and  say,  "Here  is  what  we  have  done  " there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  Congress  will  re-enact  this  program  and  malce  the  monies  avail- 
able to  continue  its  maintenance.  No  doubt  whatsoever,  if  you  show  results. 

MR.  FORREST:  I wonder  if  I could  interrupt  to  bring  on  the  next  speaker? 
Let  me  introduce  Mr.  Montross: 
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Mr.  Montross  is  Director  of  the  Office  of  Employment  Service  Activities, 
United  States  Employment  Service,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department 
of  Labor.  His  office  has  general  responsibility  for  assisting  the  nationwide  net- 
work of  State  operated  Public  Employment  Service  offices  to  provide  appropriate 
job  market  services  to  all  applicants  and  employers  needing  assistance. 

He  is  a career  employee  in  Employment  Security.  His  first  job  in  the 
Federal-State  Employment  Service  system  was  as  a temporary  employment  inter- 
viewer with  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service.  When  he  left  New  York  to 
join  the  United  States  Employment  Service^  he  was  the  Director  of  Employment 
Service  Activities  in  New  York  City  — the  country's  largest  job  market. 

During  World  War  II,  he  began  his  military  service  as  a Private  in  the 
Army  and  ended  it  as  a Lieutenant  Commander  in  the  Navy.  ?/hile  in  the  Naval 
Reserve,  he  served  as  a manpower  liaison  officer  to  Selective  Service;  to  the  War 
Manpower  Commission;  and  to  the  War  Production  Board. 

In  1958,  ixe  spent  several  months  in  Puerto  Rico  as  a manpower  consultant 
to  the  Puerto  Rico  Economic  Development  Administration,  usually  referred  to  as 
’’Operation  Bootstrap.  ” 

His  subject  today  is  "Community  Action  Programs  — Their  Implications 
for  Broadened  Training  and  Employment  Services  for  Older  Workers." 

With  that  introduction,  let  me  turn  you  over  to  Mr.  Harold* K Montross. 

MR.  MONTROSS:  Thank  you,  Ido  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
be  here  this  afternoon  to  discuss  some  aspects  of  Community  Auction  Programs 
and  their  potential  to  help  older  workers  achieve  a satisfying  and  productive 
place  in  our  economy » 

For  perspective,  before  I talk  about  Community  Action  Programs  specifi- 
cally and  what  I see  in  them  in  terms  of  chances  to  broaden  our  Employment 
Serv7ice  activities  ia  behalf  of  older  workers,  I would  like  to  backtrack  just  a 
little  bit  into  histoi?y. 

I will  refer  you  to  the.  fact  that  ail  manpower  legislation  in  the  last 
four  years  has  been  calculated  to  improve  our  human  resources.  It  emphasizes 
additional  education  and  skill  training  as  prerequisites  for  bridging  the  gap 
between  the  qualifications  of  people  and  actual  job  specifications. 

Since  World  War  II  a number  of  events  have  contributed  to  our  manpower 
problems  of  the  1960’s.  I will  touch  on  two  of  those,  very  briefly,  because  they 
stand  out  in  my  mind  with  particular  reference  to  the  problems  of  older  workers. 

One  was  the  four  post-World  War  II  recessions  — . each  of  them  not  too 
deep,  each  one  not  very  long,  fortunately,  but  each  leaving  behind  economic 
scars,  another  layer  of  unwanted  people.  Although  we  had  an  economic.Tecovery 
after  each  recession,  the  manpower  aspect  never  fully  recovered,  A gjreat 
many  people  remained  unemployed,  particularly  older  workers. 


w. 
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The  second  thing  that  stands  out  in  my  mind  is  the  upgrading  of  job 
specifications  since  World  War  II,  particularly  the  educational' requirements. 
Here  again,  the  older  worker,  although  often  able  to  do  the  job,  just  couldn’t 
meet  the  new  minimum  specifications*  I don’t  think  that  anything  is  going  to  stop 
;.this  upgrading. 


The  fact  that  the  unemployment  rate  for  older  workers  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  unemployment  rate  for  all  workers  is  sometimes  cited  as  an  indi“ 
cation  that  the  older  worker,  as  a group,  presents  no  very  special  problem.  But 
this  viewpoint  fails  to  consider  a number  of  significant  things,  such  as  the  fact 
that  the  unempl  oyment  rate,  beginning  with  the  35  to  <?5  age  group,  increases 
steadily  with  age,  the  increase  becoming  more  .-.ricirked  as  we  approach  the  upper- 
age  levels*  Secondly,  the  percentage  of  older  workers  among  the  long-term  un- 
employed increases  significantly  with  age,  although  I understand  that  in  this 
m<  rning’s  session  Mr.  Aller  was  able  to  report  that  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  number  of  older  workers  that  have  been  unemployed  for  a * 
.long  time*  However,  I am  sure  there  is  still  plenty  of  work  to  be  done.  Finally, 
and  maybe  this  is  looming  up  to  be  a more  important  angle  than  most  of  us  real- 
ize, we  must  consider  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  an  appreciable  number  of  older 
workers  who  need  and  want  work  drop  out  of  the  labor  force  as  a result  of  con- 
stant rejection  by  employers  and,  consequently,  that  they  do  not  show  up  in  any 
statistical  count*  They  are  not  in  the  Figures  we  read  about.  We  have  some 
pretty  reliable  estimates  that  this  is  true  with  respect  to  youth,  and  I don’t  know 
why  it  v/ould  not  be  equally  true  in  respect  to  older  workers.  Discouragement 
can  bring  you  to  a certain  point,  and  you  just  say,  '’There' is  no  use,  " and  you 
give  up.  ' 


Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  Department  of  Labor’s  Seven  Cities 
Study,  a survey  which  explored  the  major  employment  roadblocks  to  increased 
job  opportunity  for  older  workers.  As  a result  of  this  research,  the  Public  Em- 
ployment Service  embarked  upon  a three-pronged  approach  to  improve  its  serv- 
ices to  this  particular  group: 


First,  it  embarked  upon  a program  to  incre*ase  its  direct  services,  that 
is,  specialized  counseling,  job  development,  and  placement  services. 

Second,  it  took  on  an  educational  and  promotional  program  to  help  change 
employer  attitudes,, 

And,  third,  it  decided  that  there  was  still  a lot  to  learn,  and  it  continued  ' 
its  own  research  studies  to  find  out  how  it  could  make  more  improvement. 

Then  came  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  This  gave  the 
counselors  in  our  State  Employment  Services  offices  a lot  of  tangible  opportunities 
to  help  older  workers  improve  their  ability  to  obtain  and  hold  a job. 

Now,  it  is  absolutely  true  that  in  the  early  part  of  our  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  activities. the  emphasis  went  to  youth.  But,  I think  there  is 
increasing  recognition  now  of.  the  importance  of  using  this  training  resource  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  workers.  The  recent  expansion  of  training  time  to  104 
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weeks  provides  a potential  opportunity  to  extend  training  to  include  either  necessary 
Basic  Education  or  an  upgrading  of  skills  into  the  technical  or  subprofessional 
areas; 


In  the  Public  Employment  Service,  today,  and  I usually  refer  to  the  State 
Employment  Services  system  as  the  Public  Employment  Service  system  — we*  are 
seeking  to  extend  our  older  worker  services  as  far  as  our  staffing  will  permit,. 

As  an  institution,  the  Public  Employment  Service  is  not  very  old.  It  has 
not  yet  been  given  the  staff  resources  to  fully  implement  the  kind  of  customized 
applicant  services  I think  it  should  be  able  to  provide  to  every  single  individual 
v/tLO  knocks  on  its  doors  for  assistance. 

I would  like  t^  say  something  to  you  about  the  word,  ’’disadvantaged.  ” This 
is  widely  used  today  to  describe  people  who  cannot  even  meet  minimum  employer 
expectations  for  relatively  low  skilled  occupations.  Although  the  word  has  become 
synonomous  with  the  war  on  poverty,  I have  long  held  a personal  view  that  any 
job  seeker,  regardless  of  his  education  or  skill  level,  is  disadvantaged  the  day 
after  he  becomes  unemployed. 

The  degree  of  disadvantagement  increases  with  every  day  of  unemployment 
and  is  compounded  by  such  factors  as  lack  of  .education,  color,  lack  of  motivation, 
poverty  heritage,  physical  handicaps  and  last,  but  not  least,  age. 

In  the  Employment  Service,  we  have  withii  the  last  year  taken  unprecedented 
steps  to  assist  disadvantaged  youth  You  may  think:  what  is  the  connection  be- 

tween youth  and  older  workers  ? L^t  I think  I can  make  the  point. 

In  developmg  our  operating  guidelines  for  our  new  Youth  Centers,  we 
provided  for  customized  services  to  fit  the  precise  needs  of  each  individual  youth. 

We  no  longer  wait  for  youth  to  find  the  Employment  Service*  We  take  the  Em- 
ployment Service  to  youth,  by  reaching  out  into  the  community.  It  will  take  some 
time  to  fully  implement  this  new  policy,  but  whether  the  youth  comes  to  us  or  we 
go  to  him,  our  aim  is  to  properly  identify  his  job-market  shortcomings  and  tailor 
our  counseling,  literacy,  skill  training  and  job  development  efforts  to  his  in- 
dividual requirements. 

This,  of  course,  means  quality,  maybe  sometimes  at  the  sacrifice  of 
quantity,  but  it  means  do  the  job  right  for  each  individual  to  the  extent  that  our 
resources  permit  us  to  do  it. 

We  also  provided,  in  the  same  guidelines,  for  a continuity  of  services, 
vesting  in  each  youth  counselor  the  res'ponsibility  for  diagnosis,  treatment  fe»d 
follow-up  after  placement,  tb  asjsistin  the  youth’s  satisfactory  adjustment  on  the  job. 

Despite  the  chronological  years  separating  youth  and  older  workers,  I am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  same  basic  approach  will  point  the  way  for  improvement  of 
our  Public  Employment  Services  for  older  workers,  with  the  process  of  preparing 
people  for  work  occurring  in  two  overall  stages:. 
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First,  counseling  and  training  activities  leading  to  employability.  This 
process  often  requires  not  only  literacy  and  skill  training  but  attention  to  many 
other  things,  such  as,  health  and  housing. 

The  second  stage,  and  just  as  important,  maybe  more  Important,  is  to 
translate  employability  into  employment,  because  that  is  the  end  objective  of  all 
of  our  efforts. 


As  a representative  of  thePubiio  Employment  Services,  I naturally  want 
to  see  our  State  Employment  offices  increase  their  capacity  for  translating  em~ 
ployabilily  into  employment.  But,  I also  recognize  that  the  most  Important  thing 
is  the  end  result.  Regardless  of  what  hiring  channels  are  utilized,  VvG  all  benefit 
by  the  placement  of  an  older  worker.  Unless  employability  is  ansiated  into 
employment,  we  miss  the  'whole  point  of  the  development  of  an  active  manpower 
policy  in  this  country. 


Now,  getting  down  to  Community  Action  Programs:  Their  focus,  as  you 
know  as  well  or  perhaps  better  than  I,  is  to  help  urban  and  rural  people  mobilize 
local  resources  to  combat  poverty.  To  alleviate  poverty  requires  a varied  but 
coordinated  approach.  Literacy  training,  employment  counseling,  job  develop- 
ment, consumer  education,  homemaker  services,  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
health  services  are  some  of  the  many  activities  by  which  poverty  can  be  reduced 
through  community  action. 


As  I see  it,  the  Employment  Service  is  uniquely  equipped  to  perform  very 
essential  manpower  functions  in  any  Community  Action  Program,  and  it  is  more 
than  ready  to  cooperate  as  a member  of  the  team. 

I think  the  objectives  and  processes  of  Community  Action  Programs  tie  in 
with  those  of  the  Employment  Service,  Through  them,  the  Employm^ent  Service 
has  the  opportunity  to  reach  out  into  the  community  and  broaden  its  services  to 
all  workers,  particularly  older  workers. 

Now,  no  one  really  knows  the  extent  to  which  older  workers,  still  in 
their  productive  years,  drop  out  of  the  labor  force  after  experiencing  continued 
rejections  by  employers  because  of  age,  I think  these  people  can  be  reached  only 
by  a concerted  effort  to  go  out  into  the  neighborhoods  and  identify  who  they  are. 
The  neighborhood  centers  being  developed  in  our  major  cities  through  Community 
Action  Programs  offer,  I believe,  the  best  medium  that  we  have  of  reaching  out 
and  identifying  these  workers.  However,  once  they  are  identified,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  them  with  counseling,  training  and  job  development  services,  vVhile 
the  Employment  Service  has  the  know-how  to  provide  these  services,  it  does 
not  always  have  the  means.  However,  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Employment  Service 
is  able  to  get  some  of  these  out-reach  services  underway  at  the  present  time. 

l am  sure  you  will  be  Interested  in  the  details  of  this  agreement.  This  is 
the  way  it  works:  Let’s  say  that  Office  ’ X/'  a local  Employment  Service  office, 
gets  a request  from  a local  Community  Action  Program  to  out-station  Employ- 
ment Service  staff  for  specialized  manpower  services  on  behalf  of  older  workers. 
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Now  office  ’’  though  very  willing  to  cooperate,  is  usually  unable  to  do  so 
because  detailing  staff  for  such  a purpose  would  leave  them  short-staffed  for 
their  regular  work*  But  under  the  OBO-Bepartment  of  Labor  agreement,  these 
additional  Employment  Service  staff  costs  may  be  included  in  the  Community 
Action  Program  costs  which  are  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Thus,  the  Employment  Service  can  participate  without  letting  its  Other  programs 
suffer. 


Tim  actual  agreement  arrangements  are  made  in  the  community,  I think 


tliis  is  impc-rtaiit.  Several  have  already  been  agreed  upon  and  funded,  mid  others 
are  in  <3ie  making  at  the  present  time*  Some  agreements  have  been  Just  for  youth 
some  have  been  on  behalf  of  adults  in  general,  but  always,  when  it  is  adults, 
the  older-worker  group  looms  up  as  a major  reason  for  out'^stationing  staff  and 

are  encouraging  our  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice offices  to  take  part  in  these  cooperative  ventures. 


• occurred  to  me  that  some  of  you  in  this  audience  may  be  directly  involved 

in  Community  Action  Programs,  and  if  you  don*t  knov/  about  the  possibility  of 
these  agreements,  you  may  want  to  talk  to  your  local  Employment  Service  manager 
m your  community.  He  should  know  all  about  them,  but  there  are  some  2$  000 
offices  around  the  country,  and  if  he  says,  ”V/ell,  I don*t  know  how  to  go  about 
this,  you  can  tell  him  all  the  details  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  General  Administration  Letter  No,  892, 

? that  r.ir,  Aller  made  reference  this  m,orning  to  our  current 

efforts  in  Chicago,  This  is  an  example  of  a coordinated  approach,  involving  all 
pertinent  public  and  private  agencies  in  an  effort  really  to  determine  the  actual 
needs  of  unemployed  persons  and  the  resources  that  must  be  developed  to  meet 
their  needs.  We  refer  to  it  in  the  Employment  Service  as  the  “Chicago  Plan,  “ 

The  plan,  as  ivir,  Aller  said,  was  sparked  by  a suggestion  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  whomid  we  ought  to  devise  means  for  carrying  out  an 
individualized  approach  to  help  every  person  in  need  of  assistance.  And  so,  what 
is  actually  happening  in  Chicago  is  that  the  Public  Employment  Service,  together 
with  the  Community  Action  Agency,  the  Welfare  Department,  other  public  agencies, 
and  with  the  willing  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  leaders  in  city  government, 
industry  and  labor,  are  carrying  out,  in  a limited  geographic aL  area  — in  other 
words,  a certain  defined  area  of  Chicag'o  — a saturation  plan  to  determine 
exactly  what  needs  to  be  done  to  bring  to  bear  on  each  individual  who  needs 

something  special  done,  the  kinds  of  services  needed  in  order  to  make  him  able 
to  find  a job  and  hold  a job. 


..  course,  runs  the  gamut  of  all  the  kinds  of  things  that  the  Com- 

munity  Action  Program  is  interested  in.  I am  sure  this  is  going  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  older  workers,  because  they  will  be  identified  and  helped, 

' tiwie  is  up  and  so,  in  summary,  may  I say  that  I think  if  the 

methods  I nave  described  here,  in  which  we  are  trying  to  cooperate  with  the 
community,  are  brought  to  bear  with  great  energy  and  dedication  on  the  part  of 
everybody  who  has  a part  an  them,  tliey  cannot  help,  in  the  long  run,  but  point  the 

new  levels  of  accomplishment  in  respect  to  our  mutual  desires  to  help  our 
middle-aged  and  older  citizens. 
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Thank  you  very  much. 


1‘ilP..  POIlIilSST:  Thank  you*  I am  afraid  Mr*  Hontross  has  to  leave  In 
approximately  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  sol  would  like  to  put  the  question  period 
in  at  this  time  so  we  can  make  maximum  use  of  his  presence  here* 


Are  there  any  questions  anyone  wishes  to  address  ? 


DH,  LAV/S s I would  like  to  have  him  tell  us  a little  more  about  the 
Letter  S92* 


Mfl.  HONTEOSS:  Of  course.  \Ye  send  out  General  Administration  letters 
to  the  State  i5mployment  Security  Agencies,  They,  in  turn  send  appropriate  in- 
xOrmaticn  to  ail  of  thor*’  local  offices  throughout  each  State* ‘ They  either  copy  these 
letters  or  translate  them  into  their  own  terminology.  As  the  States  use  their 
own  numbering  system^  it  may  not  be  known  in  the  local  office  in  your  area  as 

general  Administra,tion  Letter  No*i  892  but  they  ought  to  recognize  what  you  are 
talking  about. 


what  it  says  to  them  is:  Here  is  a new  method  you  can  use  when  y o * get 
requests  from  local  Community  Action  Programs  to  out-station  staff  you  are 
not  budgeted  for.  In  other  words,  normal  budgeting  is  designed  to  take  care  of 
the  workload  as  v/e  visualize  it  for  the  main  office  in  each  community.  Now  that 
we  are  in  the  stage  of  reaching  out,  we  need  to  take  outreach  into  consideration 
in  our  future  budgets.  \7e  have  done  this  in  the  youth  program,  have  provided 
for  local  office  out-stationing  of  youth  staff  on  the  premises  of  Community  Action 
Organizations.  Yet  sometimes  the  Community  Action  Organization  says,  ”7/ell, 
you  haven’t  provided  enough.  V/e  want  even  more  people  out-stationed  to  work 
with  youth  than  you  provided  for,  " Then  this  new  mechanism  can  be  utilized  by 
them  to  ask  for  more  youth  staff. 

Now,  requests  come  in  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  youth.  They  say,  ‘%Ve 
would  like  this  extra  assistance  for  adults  because  we  recognize  that  this  is  the 
field  of  work  in  which  your  organization  has  the  expertise.  ” And  we  say,  "Fine. 
\7e  would  love  to  do  it.  You  are  quite  right;  we  are  the  organization  to  do  it, " 

"If  you  can  afford  to  out-station  staff, " we  tell  our  State  agencies,  " go  ahead  and 
do  it.  If  you  can  find  the  staff  resources  without  impairing  your  service  to  the 
people  who  are  coming  into  your  local  ^ :fice,  do  it.  Biit,  if  you  need  additional 
financing  at  the  moment  in  order  to  do  it,  work  out  this  plan,  and  send  it  up 
through  channels. " 


The  plan  requires  that  it  be  sent  up  through  channels,  through  Community 
Action  channels  to  their  regional  organization,  and  from  the  Employment  office 
up  through  the  Public  Employment  Service  channels,  and  finally  it  gets  acted 
on  here  in  v/ashington. 

DE.  LAWS:  This  is  a cooperative  plan  of  the  OEO  and  Employment 
Security  ? 


MR.  MONT, ROSS:  OEO  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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MR.  EORR^ST:  Originally,  the  Community  Action  Programs  — they  were 
set  up  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  dissolve  in  a number  of  years,  having 
accomplished  their  mission  of  institutional  change  and  innovation.  Do  you  really 
think  it  is  realistic  to  expect  OjiIO  to  carry  on  the  funding  of  these  detached  people 
from  the  Employment  Service  . 

MR.  MONTROSS:  I don’t  think  it  is  realistic  from  the  long-range  point  of 
view.  I think  the  Public  Employment  Service  ought  to  be  financed  to  operate  in  this 
fashion,  through  its  own  resources,  and  I think  the  trend  of  the  times  will  eventually 
bring  nev/  legisla-tion  which  will  give  the  Public  Employment  Service  a new  charter. 
We  are  now  operating  under  the  \7agner- Peyser  Act  which  goes  back  to  1S33.  The 
job  market  conditions  and  the  needs  for  services  in  those  days  were  different,  not 
nearly  so  complex,  not  nearly  so  many  things  to  do  as  we  have  to  do  today. 

I think  the  long-range  answer  is  that  the  public  Employment  Service  will 
eventually  be  financed  to  enable  it  to  reach  oul  into  local  neighborhoods,  particular- 
ly disadvantaged  ones,  on  a continuing  basis,  as  part  of  its  regular  program,  and 
to  identify  these  people  and  provide  services  for  them  either  in  the  neighborhoods 
or  in  the  community  or  in  the  regular  offices. 

MR.  FORREST;  If  I can  be  parochial  for  a moment  - - in  New  Haven,  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  representatives  for  both  older  and  younger  applicants,  and 
it  has  worked  out  very  well.  Actually,  the  funding  is  under  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice. 

• * * 

Are  there  further  questions  ? Then  let  me  introduce.  Violet  Edwards  of  the 
National  Center  for  Citizens  in  Education. 

Miss  Edwards,  who  was  selected  for  the  post  of  executive  director  when 
the  New  York  State  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Public  Schools  began  to  function 
in  1952,  brought  to  her  position  an  intensive  and  broad  background  in  the  field  of 
education.  She  is  a fox*mer  high  school  and  college  teacher  with  executive  experi- 
ence in  positions  of  leadership  with  non-profit  organizations  concerned  with  public 
education. 

Miss  Edwards  was  also  the  executive  director  of  the  Connecticut  Fact 
Finding  Commission  on  Education,  a pioneer  group  in  developing  guidelines  for 
productive  partnership  of  lay  citizens  axd  educators  working  for  their  schools. 

In  the  Connecticut  program  more  than  100  towns  and  villages  participated  in  study 
of  their  public  schools  and  in  local  action  to  improve  them. 

She  will  speak  today  on  ’’Teamwork  for  Good  Schools:  How  Borads  of 
Education,  Teachers  and  Community  School  Groups  Can  Put  the  Three-Way  Part- 
nership Into  Action.  ’’  Violet  Edwards. 

MISS  EDWARDS:  They  say  of  Harold  Howe,  our  new  Tj.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  that  when  he  plays  tennis  he  goes  for  the  impossible  shots,  and  I 
think  that  is  certainly  what  I am  doing  here. 

They  should  have  said  of  him  that  he  also  goes  for  the  impossible  shots 
when  he  is  thinking  and  talking  and  working  for  education.  Impossible  shots, 
yes,  in  these  20  minutes. 
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The  experience  our  Chairman  just  listed  goes  back  a long  time,  and  a great 
many  people  had  a part  in  building  what  is  truly  a transferable  body  of  knowledge, 
experience,  guiding  principles,  '’how-to-techniques.” 


You  will  know  why  I used  the  word  ’’impossible^”  literally  so,  when  you  know 
that  today  I am  trying  to  have  us  keep  in  mind  educational  problems  which  liave 
assumed  such  great  depth  and  new  complexify  in  this. past  decade.  Also,  I am 
keepinginmindclosely  that  our  community  and  school  leaders  are  demonstrating 
what  I would  like  to  call  a different  kind  of  vitality  and  many  new  and  practical 
approaches  to  some  fundamental  concepts  of  how,  indeed,  do  we  give  each  and 
every  child  a decent  education  for  the  kind  of  fast  moving,  changing  world  we  live 
in  today. 


Part  of  the  impossible  shot  this  afternoon  may  be,  but  I hope  not,  that  I 
want  to  count  on  you  — as  I touch  lightly  and  siimmarlse  soiue  of  thts  major  poin 
growing  out  of  the  body  of  experience  in  this  field  to  translate  our  couxinunity 
school  experience  into  terms  of  your  programs  for  older  workers  . I don’t  like 
to  make  speeches.  I always  like  to  make  the  participants  participate  and  work 
along:  with  me.  Will  you  try  ? 
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We  have  new  emerging  understandings,  new  commitments.  Noticeably  we 
find  in  all  our  work  a very  strong  move  in  the  direction  of  redefining  what  is 
good  education,  and  commitment  to  practical  work  to  help  our  communities  and 
our  school  agencies  really  and  truly  develop  a program  for  all  children  that  is 
meaningful  of  the  word  ’’education.  ” 

We  also  see  a strong  indication  of  the. development  of  specifics  for  pro- 
ceeding, for  working  together,  for  meeting  change,  for  modifying  practices  and 
organizational  structure,  a lot  of  reanalysis. 

And  three,  we  see,  and  I think  most  significantly,  people  taking  a new 
look  at  this  whole  communications  process.  This  is  certainly  healthy.  You  see 
it  on  the  part  of  the  community  leaders,  educators  and  school  board  members 
all  over  the  country,  who  are  actively  seeking  better  and  more  ways  of  working 
together  to  meet  the  increasingly  complex  school  and  community  problems  — 
problems  and  needs  that  we  know  exist. 


Experience  teaches  usfliat  there  isn’t  any  magic  formula,  and  l am  sure 
there  isn’t  in  what  you  are  attempting  to  do.  We  do  need  clear  eyes  and  the 
willingness  to  experiment,  and  above  all  to  find  much  more  effective  ways  of 
working  with  agencies  that  have  common  goals  for  community  and  school. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  five  public  insights  that  continue  to  emerge  very 
clearly,  and  that  they  are  basic  to  all  community  education  undej-takings . 

One,  the  great  need  for  understanding  among  people  in  different  types  of 
communities,. 

I 

Two,  no  Board  of  Education,  no  matter  how  well  intended,'  can  do  the 
mammoth  job  it  is  faced  with  these  days  without  the  support  and  understanding 
of  citizen  groups. 
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Now  how  to  get  this  ? It  can’t  be  done  we  have  learned,  from  telling  people, 
from  pouring  water  into  pitchers.  People  simply  aren’t  like  that.  It  has  to  be 
done  through  person  to  person  contact,  through  getting  people  of  all  different 
backgrounds,  persuasion,  points  of  view,  competencies,  understandings  and  mis- 
understandings, actually  caught  up  in  purposeful  work  together.  This  can  be  done 
in  the  field  in  which  I work  through  the  representative  citizens  group.  That  group 
could  be  a PTA,  or  a citizens  committee,  or  it  could  have  any  other  name.  But 
whatever  the  name,  it  must  really  reach  out  into  the  community  and  be  brcadly 
representative  of  the  varying  points  of  view  within  the  community,  the  varying 
aspirations  of  citizens  for  themselves,  their  children  and  their  children*s 
children. 

The  third  of  the  five  public  insights:  that  community  involvement  is 
absolutely  essential  for  understanding  and  for  getting  any  kind  of  creative  action. 
Involvement,  participation  — those  are  the  key  words. 

To  get  this  involvement  often  requires  great  changes  in  attitudes  — which 
can  only  come  about  through  real  participation,  actual  work  for  the  goal,  and 
through  democratic  processes. 

The  exciting  thing  is  to  see  it  work,  and  when  it  does,  to  see  what  happens 
to  the  people  who  have  been  involved,  contributing,  j>articipating.  All  too  often 
we  do  not  provide  the  ways  and  means  through  which  people  can  participate  in  a 
democratic  fashion.  We  do  have  to  start  with  their  interest,  do  we  not?  So  we 
have  to  know  what  their  interests  are.  We  say,  in  our  counseling  with  school 
community  groups  — people  who  want  to  work  on  a burning  issue  relating  to  good 
schools  — ’’You  had  better  get  in  and  study  your  community.  What  is  your  com- 
munity? Is  it  the  same  community  it  was  yesterday?”  So  often  it  isn’t.  Our 
communities  are  changing  right  in  front  of  our  eyes.  So  are  our  schools  and  the 
kids,  and  needs  and  problems  that  youngsters  have* 

A fourth  public  insight,  therefore,  is  that  often  times  self-interest  is  the 
dominant  factor  determining  individual  and,  therefore,  community  action. 

The  problem  is  to  get  people  to  realize  what  is  really  in  their  own  interest, 
which  brings  us  back  to  study,  fact-finding,  by  the  representative  broad-based 
group.  It  can’t  happen  unless  people  do  come  together  in  study,  fact-finding, 
analyze  what  facts  they  have  gleaned,  the  meaning  of  them  in  relation  to  the  prob- 
lem under  consideration. 

The  focus  of  citizen-school  groups  has  changed  in  the  past  five  years.  It 
no  longer  is  on  structure  and  organization  of  citizens  and  committees  and  groups 
alone.  It  is  on  what  happens  within  the  structure.  That  is  the  key.  Participa- 
tion, alone,  is  not  enough.  The  quality  of  the  participation  must  be  such  that 
effective  communication  takes  place. 

One  of  our  first  community  jobs  must  be  the  identification  of  leaders  — 
established  or  potential.  One  of  our  first  jobs  must  also  be  the  identification  of 
the  blocks  that  make  progress  difficult,  an  awareness  of  what  our  problems  are 
in  reaching  our  goals  and  carrying  out  our  programs.  This  business  of  identi- 
fying and  developing  leadership. 
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■\yiien  well  intended  citizens  come  to  us  for  advice  in  organizing  a citizens 
group  that  will  really  do  a productive  job,  we  ask:  ’'Where  is  your  leadership?** 
And  often  we  have  gone  with  them  into  the  field  and  found  that  leadership  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  there  at  all,  vYe  have  suggested  taking  on  a very  simple  area  of  study 
and  communication,  and  relating  a cross-section  of  people  to  this  area.  "Non- 
con  trover  si  al”  is  usually  a healthy  guideline  --  to  give  yourself  breathing  room 
in  which  to  actually  search  for  leadership,  for  the  person  who  can  be  the  catalyst 
with  his  feliov/s.  And  organizational  structure  should  be  simple.  The  objective 
is  clear  lines  of  communication. 

There  is  no  magical  answer  at  alL 

Communication  — you  know  as  well  as  I do  — includes  listening;  as  well 
as  telling,  hi  our  school  field,  we  know  printed  communications  are  very  im- 
portant. They  can  be  used  to  hold  on  to  the  people  who  have  a favorable  attitude 
towards  good  schools.  But  certainly  person-to-person  communication,  as  two  of 
our  speakers  here  said,  is  essential  to  change  an  attitude.  And  to  get  person-to- 
person  communication,  we  cannot  expect  people  to  come  to  us.  We  have  to  go 
out  to  them. 

For  beginning  groups  and  advisory  committees  these  are  major  guidelines: 
to  remember  that  communication  includes  listening  as  well  as  telling;  and  that 
going  out  into  the  community,  in  very  planned  ways,  is  essential. 

The  public  education  scene  is  pretty  stormy  now  in  communities  throughout 
the  USA,  One  of  the  challenges  is  to  develop  communications  and  cooperative 
study  that  will  lead  to  a more  affective  working  relationship  among  the  three  levels 
of  Government J Federal,  State  and  local. 

Constitutionally  and  traditionally,  of  course,  education  has  been  a function 
of  the  States.  They  in  turn  have  assigned  responsibilities  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts. The  State  and  localities  have  developed  ways  of  working  together,  on  finance, 
on  decision-making,  on  methods  of  operation  — ways  that  have  worked,  although 
with  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness.  If  we  are  now  to  meet  the  challenge  al- 
ready u'lon  us  so  strongly,  of  developing  a new  partnership  among  all  three  levels 
of  government  — Federal,  State  and  local  — we  must  learn  ne’"  ways  .of  working 
together  based  upon  mutual  cooperation  and  respect.  There  is  ^ ^?at  need  for 
franker  and  less  evasive  dialogue  about  administration  and  interpretation,  in  order 
to  clarify  the  respective  roles  of  the  three  government  .levels.  I am  talking  of 
course,  as  you  recognize,  at  the  community  level  where  people  are,  wTiere  they 
live,  community  by  community  throughout  the  land. 

Finally,  communication  must  be  on  an  action  level,  not  a word  level,  an 
action  level  by  the  truly  representative  or  cross-sectional  group  cf  the  community. 

In  all  these  endeavors  for  better  schools,  we  must  think  today  of  a con- 
tinuing process  because  of  the  rapid  rate  of  change  in  our  communities,  in 
technology,  in  the  mobility  of  our  population.  Continuous  study,  fact-finding  and 
action  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  natural  partners  — Boards  of  Education,  teachers 
and  community  school  groups  — are  essential  if  we  are  to  strengthen  the  capacity 
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of  our  public  schools  to  provide  education  and  training  both  for  our  children 
and  for  their  elders, 

V 

Thank  you. 

MU,  FORREST:  Thank  you  very  much. 

we  have  identified,  I think,  some  of  the  missing  links  in  adult  manpower 
programs,  and  perhaps  gone  somewhere  towards  recommendations.  At  this  point 
I would  like  to  turn  the  floor  over  to  you,  first  to  identify  issues  which  seem  to  be 
critical  and>tibien  to  work  towards  recommendations. 

Would  anyone  like  to  address  himself  to  this  point? 

■ DR.  W.  DEANE  MASON  (Administrator,  Kennedy  Memorial  Christian 
Home,  Martinsville,  Indiana) : I have  something  that  has  been  weaving  through 
my  mind. 

I asked  my  earlier  question  of  the  Senator  in  relationship  to  Louisiana, 
because  it  is  rather  interesting  that  they  have  come  up  with  this  very  excellent 
program  so  quickly,  and  this  is  something  I am  sure  ail  of  us  are  looking  for  in 
many,  many  States.  But  one  thing  gave  me  concern  — his  comment  about  the 
conservative  spirit  where  people  say,  •’well  we  have  to  be  careful  because  we 
only  have  allocations  for  a period  of  time.”  This  is  true,  you  see. 

Then  we  come,  of  course,  to  what  Miss  Edwards  said,  which  ties  in,  that 
we  have  to  have  good,  professional  leadership  to  get  the  Job  done.  The  problem 
is  to  obtain  the  type  of  professional  leadership  you  need  v/hen  you  have  a short 
term  projection. 

Now,  as  a point  of  illustration.  In  the  State  of  Indiana  we  have  been 
struggling  for  several  years  on  this  problem.  We  have  had  some  Federal  money 
available  for  a couple  of  years,  but  we  haven’t  been  able  to  get  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership we  want,  because  it  was  short  term.  You  can’t  ask  a professor  from  a 
university  to  move  into  this  area  on  a short  term. 

We  finally  this  year  got  a Director,  on  the  basis  that  he  is  still  tied  into 
the  university.  He  has  security  and  he  is  doing  this  because  it  is  being  done  with 
Federal  money.  But  we  don’t  know  whether  we  can  get  the  State  to  pick  up  the 
tab  after  two  or  three  years  to  carsry  the  program  on. 

. * Now  if  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  say  this  is  proven  good,  and  the 
local  governme nt  will  not  pick  up  the  tab,  of  course  a lot  of  people  will  say,  let 
the  Federal  Government  pay  it.  Meantime^  it  is  a dilemma,  and  some'  of  us  face 
the  problem  of  getting  leadership  and  putting  them  in  these  jobs.  Also,  many  of 
these  jobs  at  this  point  are  not  paying  enough  to  actually  get  the  kind  of  profession- 
al leadership  that  we  need.  The  way  we  resolved  it  in  our  State  is  the  only  way 
we  were  able  to  manage  it  at  all. 
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MR.  F0RR2ST:  Let  me  turn  this  back  to  you  again,  more  towards  the 
purpose  of  this  conference,  and  recapitulate  the  problem  as  I think  you  have  identi- 
fied it. 

One,  the  problem  of  obtaining  qualified  personnel  for  public  administration 
in  manpower  areas;  and 

Two,  the  uncertainty  of  legislation,  both  as  to  the  time  lag  and  the  short 
contract  periods.  How  would  you  address  yourself,  or  how  should  NCOA  address 
itself  to  this  probl 'm  in  terms  of  policy?  How  can  it  help  bring  about  a change  T 

■OX'l*  ?»'JL AkS  02?T  • ell  o f course  that  is  one  reason  lam  here.  I don't  have  the 

answers.  But  I do  think  this  matter  of  community  action  on  older  worker  training 
and  employment  needs  to  have  a little  more  stability  in  the  top  echelon,  that  some- 
how or„other  that  there  needs  to  be  a certain  solid  area.  V/e  recognize  that  there 
isn't  going  to  be  any  let-up  for  a number  of  years  because  of  the  dropouis  we  have 
in  our  high  schools  and  colleges  today.  They  will  provide  us  with  our  older  worker 
problem  20  years  from  now. 

So  I think  definitely  it  should  be  in  the  thinking  of  this  conference  that  there 
be  more  solidarity  or  coordination  of  purpos^^  with  those  who  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  training. 

MR.  FORRBST:  V.'hat  the  Government  has  been  after  is  for  the  communi- 
ties to  coordinate  themselves  and  I would  say  vice  versa,  the  communities  have 
been  after  the  Federal  Government.  Perhaps  the  NCOA  should  try  to  promote 
more  Federal  cooperation. 

DR.  MASON;  I think  they  should.  I think  there  is  even  a point  down  in  the 
grass  roots* 

I happen  to  live  in  a suburban  area  of  Indianapolis.  V/hen  a certain  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  seeking  to  get  the  inter-counly  committee  organ- 
ized so  that  we  could  avail  ourselves  of  opportunities  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  he  got  strong  reactions  in  several  community  organizations  I beiong 
to,  on  the  basis  of  politics.  It  is  a strong  Republican  area,  and  they  felt  that 
this  was  nothing  but  a Democrat  program,  and  because  of  this  they  didn't  want 
to  participate  in  it. 

This  happened  in  the  YMCA  Board.  It  happened  at  the  Lions  Club  — just 
trying  to  get  community  organizations  to  back  it  up. 

' MR.  FORREST;  The  question  being  the  legitimacy  of  the  local  Community 
Action  Program  in  its  area  of  operation  ? 

'DR.  MASON;  Yes,  that  is  right.  He  was  trying  to  develop  an  inter-county 
council,  to  plan  for  extension  programs  under'the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This 
was  just  an  illustration. 


MR.  FORREST;  This  is  a widespread  problem  in  the  Community  Action 
programs.  Would  anyone  else  here  like  to  comment? 
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• MR-.  PAUL;l\iiI|ND£NHALL.  ( AFL-CIO-CSA  Staff  Liaison,  United  Community 
Funds  and  Councils  of  America,  New  York  City) : I have  what  may  be  a related 
question.  I woqld  like  to  addr  ^jS  it  to  members  of  the  panel  or  anyone  in  the  audi- 
ence. • , ■ 


As  we  all  knov/  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportiuiiiy  places  great  stress  on 
having  the  target  population  represented  at  the  policy-making  level  in  the  anti- 
poverty programs.  Is  this  a principle  that  commends  itself  in  setting  up  these 
community  or  country-wide  councils  ? I don^t  know.  I am  not  supposing  it  should 
be,  but  the  Senator  mentioned  who  was  represented  on  the  committee  of  council 
in  New  Orleans,  and  I didnH  hear  of  any  representation  from  the  groups  that  are 
to  be  served. 

• MIt;  FORHEST;  The  point  is,  is  representation  of  the  target  groups 
rele^'ant  to  this  type  of  operatioa  with  oideiT^orkers*''  v/ould  you  care  to  respond 
to 'that;  Senator? 

SENATOR  DSICHMAN:  Emphatically,  yes.  The  old  story:  if  you  want 
to  find  out,  go  to  the  source.  There  are  observations  of  these  groups  that  you  can 
take  advantage  of. 

The  only  problem  I would  see  would  be  the  matter  of  attendance  at  meetings 
or  assuming.:^  the  responsibility  that  vo  uld  go  with  the  assignment.  But  the  idea 
of  talking  of  masses  and  communities  and  these  abstract  terms,  I don^t  like.  I 
like  to  tallc  to  individuals,  with  faces  and  names*  The  answer  will  depend  on  the 
individuals  you  appoint.  I wouldn*t  see  anything  wrong  with  the  basic  premise. 

MR.  FORREST;  Does  anyone  wish  to  comment  further  or  the  problems 
brought  up  so  far  ? 

j 

Let  me  remind  you  again,  that  the  productivity  of  this  conference  is  up 
to  you,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  bring  forward  the  problems  you  encounter  in  your 
particular  operations  and  try  and  see  if  they  are  widespread  and  if  so,  what  can 
be  done  about  it, 

MRS.  RANDALL;  May  I make  a comment  and  ask  a question? 

MR.  FORREST;  Certainly. 

MRS.  R/  ' DALL:  I was  concerned  a little  about  one  suggestion  made  today, 
that  since  we  hai  now  had  experience  using  MDTA  with  the  younger  worker,  let's 
take  what  we  have  learned  there  and  apply  it  with  the  older  worker. 

I had  a feeling  after  hearing  this  morning's  program,  that  we  might  be 
wanting  to  ”,iump  the  gauntlet,  " saying,  "Let's  get  action,  let's  get  results,  let's 
get  these  pec/ile  placed  on  Jobs.  " I wonder  whether  or  not  there  is  any  place 
here  for  some  caution  against  generalizing  that  what  we  have  learned  about  coun- 
seling and  training  in  relation  to  the  younger  persons  will  be  effective  for  the 
older  worker. 
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The  figures  presented  this  morning  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  need 
much  more  in  the  way  of  fact-finding,  analysis  and  experimentation*  What  is  all 
right  as  training  for  younger  workers  may  not  be  ail  right  for  older  workers.  We 
may  need  different  kinds  of  professional  skills  and  procedures  to  help  the  older 
worker;  we  are  still  not  sure  of  this. 

My  question  is:  Can  we  or  should  v/e  make  any  recommendations  based  on 
what  we  have  learned  from  working  with  the  youngar  worker  and  say,  "Now  we 
have  the  expertise,  let's  have  the  same  kind  of  services  for  older  workers?" 

MR.  FORRjSST:  More  generally  this  might  expend  into  what  types  of 
research  are  called  for#  Specifically,  how  do  you  transfer  the  experiences  gained 
in  youth  programs  ? 

MR,  EMMET  M.  WILSON  (Community  Development,  Arkansas  Employ- 
ment Security  Division) : I would  say  you  find  a wealth  of  information  at  your 
nearest  Employment  Service  office.  This  agency  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  training  needs  surveys,  on  which  all  MDTA  training  is  based.  The  ex- 
periences they  have  had  in  the  youth  programs  could  be  related  to  the  older  worker 
programs,  and  of  course  this  I think  is  where  you  would  go  to  stimulate  some 
action  toward  finding  out  what  the  needs  of  employers  are  who  would  hire  older 
workers.  We  must  have  reasonable  expectancy,  not  always  a guarantee,  but 
"reasonable  expectancy  of  employment"  before  we  can  enter  into  a training  pro- 
gram. 


ices  that  are 


This  is  my  fearr  that  we  conclude  that  specialij 
right  for  the  younger  worker  are  right  for  the  older  worker. 


speciaiizea  serv 


We  might  recommend  that  this  is  one  of  the  things  which  NCOA  should  con- 
tinue to  promote  at  all  levels  of  Government:  much  more  in  terms  of  research, 
demonstration,  analysis.  We  don’t  really  know  yet;  we  are  guessing. 


MR.  FORREST:  Your  recommendation  would  not  be  that  the  NCOA  try  to 
promote  legislation  for  research  into  the  problems  of  older  workers? 


MRS.  RANDALL:  I think  it  has  to  be  more  in  the  Idea  of  demonstration, 
a specific  staff  trained  to  deal  with  the  older  worker.  We  need  to  understand  that 
the  lack  of  experience  of  the  younger  worker  is  not  the  same  as  too  much  experi- 
ence in  the  older  worker.  Although  both  factors  are  directly  related  to  unem- 
ployability, t_.jy  are  just  not  the  same.  In  my  community.  Employment  Services 
are  shifting  trained  experienced  older  worker  counselors  to  counseling  with 'very 
young  "disadvantaged  youth"  and  vice  versa.  Maybe  this  is  good  and  maybe  not, 
but  if  you  talk  with  the  older  worker  counselors  they  feel  very  uncomfortable  and 
ineffective  when  they  are  shifted,  because  they  recognize  the  problems  of  these 
two  groups  are  quite  dissimilar.  And  yet,  this  is  the  crisis  situation  in  which 
State  Employment  Services  have  to  operate, 

SENATOR  DEICHMAN:  I would  like  to  inject  a comment  here.  These  are 
the  kind  of  things  that  led  me  into  this  program  to  start  off  with.  Sometimes  you 
are  cloaking  it  with  too  much  theory  or  stratospheric  quality  that  really  doesn't 
exist  in  reality. 
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A fellow  comes  in  your  office  aiid  says,  am  down,  I am  hard  up,  I am 
having  a terrible  time*  " A few  questions  bring  out  that  he^s  got  a fine  mind  and 
education,  bur  every  time  you  saddle  him  with  responsibility  he  cracks  and  goes 
back  to  drinking*  What  is  so  mystic  about  that?  You  get  the  gay  a job  where  he 
has  responsibility  that  is  within  his  capacity  to  accept* 

What  do  you  do  with  the  carpenter  who  comes  off  of  an  industrial  injury. 

All  right,  so  he  has  collected  his  $14,  000  for  disability  — a leg  amputated  or 
something*  There  is  no  mystery  about  this  kind  of  fellow*  You  get  him  with 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  You  get  him  located  with  a contractor  who  needs  an 
estimator*  A situation  where  he  can  utilize  the  knowledge  he  has  already 
acquired  through  10  or  15  years  in  his  chosen  craft* 

Or  a fellow  with  wartime  injuries  comes  down  with  elephantiasis,  winding 
up  with  terribly  clotted  legs  and  so  forth,  maybe  complicated  by  drinking  problems, 
a handsom^  well  dressed  fellow  with  a family*  Gertainly  he  can  no  longer  do 
what  he  did  for  15  years,  checking  freight  on  the  river  front*  You  find  him  a job 
selling,  where  he  can  sit  down  and  sell  and  spare  the  legs. 

There  is  no  mysticism.  This  older  worker  usually  doesn^t  need  anybody 
to  come  tell  him  how  to  be  motivated*  He*s  got  two  or  three  kids,  a rent  bill. 

The  question  is  purely  and  simply  to  try  to  adapt  him  and  find  an  employer  to 
take  him  on* 

Another  point,  Louisiana  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  provide  that  age 
shall  not  be  a deterrent  to  work.  It*s  been  on  the  books  for  years.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  a very  broad  V/orkman^s  Compensation  Law,  that  has  been  liberally 
interpreted  by  the  courts  and  some  of  these  heart  attack  cases,  I expect,  are  going 
to  present  a problem  — with  an  employer  who  has  a high  V/orkman’s  Compensa- 
tion liability  rate  or  a strict  insurance  company*  I am  talking  about  older  work- 
ers. 


The  biggest  problem  is  to  determine  the  real  capacity  of  a person  to  be 
retrained  in  a particular  occupation  in  which  you  know  you  can  place  him*  I may 
have  a dozen  clerks  and  you  may  have  jobs  for  a dozen  fence  cutters  or  something 
or  another,  but  the  person  who  can  no  longer  fulfill  a clerical  situation  may  not 
be  physically  suited  to  go  into  a field  involving  manual  labor*  Those  are  the 
problems. 

It  is  a business  of  fitting  the  shoe  to  the  foot.  There  is  no  mysticism  in 
these  things.  There  are  no  abstractions.  This  is  cold  hard  reality. 

MR.  FORRSST;  I would  like  to  get  on. 

I am  very  surprised,  given  the  state-of-the-art  of  training  and  dt/elopment 
of  older  worker  manpower  resources,  the  extent  of  lack  of  knowledge,  that  no  one 
hero  has  any  issue  they  want  to  bring  to  the  floor.  Can  we  have  some  more  com- 
ments ? 
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DR,  MASON:  I think  the  Senator  has  brought  up  a good  thing  in  this  matter 
of  Workmen's  Compensation,  Maybe  the  National  Council  is  thinking  of  this  area 
of  working  with  the  employer  themselves  to  train  them  to  accept  the  retrained 
older  person.  In  fact  many  places  actually  cannot  emi)loy  them  because  of  their 
Workmen's  Compensation  and  insurance  programs  that  almost  forbid  employing 
a person  after  a certain  age  because  they  are  such  a hazard.  Many  group  hos- 
pitalization insurance  programs  cut  off  at  72»  but  a lot  of  people  want  to  work  after 
72,  even.  This  is  a problem. 

There  are  others,  hi  New  York  City  a couple  of  weeks  ago  we  had  a colored 
gentleman  from  the  South  who  told  about  their  vocational  training  program./-  He 
said  a lot  of  their  people  were  disillusioned.  They  wont  through  the  training 
program  with  a lot  of  enthusiasm,  and  then  when  they  finished  they  could  not  get 
jobs.  I was  interested.  Senator,  that  you  said  you  have  employment  promises  for 
all  your  trainees.  Evidently  you  had  calls  for  people,  and  the  training  was 
structured  to  feed  them  out.  But  I am  sure  across  the  United  States  lots  of  people 
are  having  a lot  of  difficulty  finding  jobs  after  they  are  retrained.  I don  t think 
it  is  a magical  thing,  do  you  ? 

SENATOR  DEICHMAN:  No,  but  this  is  a thing  I have  been  doing  for  many, 
many  years.  As  far  as  I am  concerned  it  is  a matter  of  individual  interest,  I 
think  you  have  got  to  like  people,  understand  them. 

If  you  feel  these  things,  some  of  it  is  going  to  rub  off  on  employers  and 
somewhere  along  the  line  you  are  going  to  get  a result.  It  is  not  easy.  You  are 
going  to  get  a lot  of  turn  downs.  All  right,  so  you  fall  down.  You  pick  yourself 
up,  dust  yourself  off  and  have  another  go  at  it*  You  donH  get  discouraged  and  quit. 

MR.  FORREST:  Dr.  Mason,  you  originally  mentioned  insur^ce  programs 
and  then  went  on  to  the  employment  situation,  in  general,  for  the  older  workers. 

DR,  MASON:  V/e  need  some  type  of  educational  material  for  the  large 
corporation  and  the  large  and  small  employer.  You  know  we  have  had  quite  a 
program  the  last  15  or  20  years  for  the  physically  handicapped.  Now  I am  won- 
dering, are  we  going  to  have  to  have  this  lype  of  educational  program  that  says, 
employ  the  retrained?  I donH  know. 

MR.  FORREST:  I think  we  have  sort  of  skirted  the  central  issue  here 
which  is  this:  how  do  we  get  and  maintain  community  action  towards  older 
workers. 

One  of  the  problems  .which  I have  been  confronted  with  in  talking  to  com- 
munity groups  is  the  problem  of  legitimacy  of  Community  Action  Programs, 
which  you  brought  up  before.  The  CAP  functions  are  several,  I would  say  the 
two  most  obvious  are, first, to. effect  institutional  change:  the  function  of  coordin- 
ating and  serving  as  a funnel  for  funding  various  agencies  and  organizing  services 
along  objectives  rather  than  departmental  lines;  second,  the  actual  provision  of 
services  where  there  is  no  other  agency  to  provide  them. 


o 
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There  are  some  people  here  from  Community  Action  Programs,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  hear  from  them  — hear  what  their  problems  are 
in  gathering  community  support,  sustaining  it,  and  hearing  about  some  of  the 
bottlenecks  and  weaknesses. 

Anyone  care  to  respond  to  this  ? 

MISS  THILHESA  MAC  MIL  LAN  (Commission  on  Aging,  Pennsylvania 
Citizens  Council) : I have  sat  with  some  of  the  CAPs  and  I do  think  that  NCOA 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  were  very  forward  thinking  when  they 
made  a contract  for  NCOA*  to  develop  some  models  that  could  be  injected  into 
Community  Action  Programs  to  create  employment  opportunities  for  older  work*” 
ers*  Many  of  the  Community  Action  Programs  are  understaffed  and  not  sophisti- 
cated in  terms  of  providing  employment  opportunities  for  older  people  at  the  com- 
munity level  under  the  anti-poverty  program,  I think  NCOA  is  in  a unique  position 
at  the  Federal  level  to  bring  about  some  of  these  new  cooperative  relationships 
that,  in  turn,  seep  down  to  the  States.  And  I think  NCOA  needs  to  have  more  com- 
munications with  the  States  through  regional  meetings,  and  not  to  wait  until  some 
guidelines  come  out  from  this  conference  a year  from  now.  V/e  are  having  to 
go  through  these  throes  in  the  next  six  to  eight  months,  so  I am  suggesting  some 
substitutes  in  the  way  of  different  communication  lines. 

The  contract  is  beginning  to  pay  off  in  our  State.  Mr,  Jack  Ossofsky 
(Director  of  the  NCOA-OEO  project)  has  been  there  and  talked  to  groups,  and 
now  it  is  coming  into  actual  communities.  But  I have  talked  to  other  people  who 
didn't  even  know  that  it  existed. 


MB.  FORREST:  What  does  this  Suggest  for  NC%C A ? 


MISS  MAC 


NC'^ 


MILLAN:  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  giving  these 
A-developed  models  out  to  communities  to  work  on.  I am  suggesting  that 
this  is  a good  pattern  for  services.  Maybe  we  need  some  models  on  how  we  better 
work  with  the  Employment  Services  and  some  of  these  other  groups  that  we  are 
discussing  at  this  meeting. 


MR.  FORREST:  The  suggestion  is  that  NCOA  expand  its  activity  under 
contract  to  the  Federal  Government,  to  provide  additional  models. 


MISS  MAC  MILLAN:  hi  other  functional  groups. 


MISS  DOROTHEA  L.  NEWMAN  (Deputy  Director,  OEO-NCOA  Project, 
New  York  City) : I think  we  are  realizing  now  that  communities  need  to  look 
toward,  nev/  means  of  employment  for  older  workers  and  use  some  imagination 
in  the  development  of  new  job  categories  as  sources  of  employment.  Making  use 
of  the'  life  experience  of  an  older  person  may  mean  training  them  as  home  health 
aides,  or  to  do  homemaker  services,  or  to  work  with  children,,  etc,,  in  areas 
that  we  don't  ordinarily  think  of  for  employment  opportuAiities* 

As  a footnote  we  would  be  happy  to  send  any  of  our  models  or  we  can  be 
available  to  talk  with  you  about  them.  The  generation  we  are  living  in  now  is 
plagued  with  a shortage  of  professional  staff  in  practically  every  area  of  the  coun- 
try. I think  we  have  to  look  to  the  possibility  of  training  the  older  worker  as 
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subprofessionals  to  cover  :nany  of  the  unmet  needs  of  our  society,  Medicare  alone 
is  providing  a number  of  services  for  which  there  is  nobody  to  do  the  service. 

MR.  FORREST:  What  role  would  you  say  that  NCOA  should  play  in  devel- 
oping new  careers  for  the  poor  or  new  careers  for  the  older  worker  under  Medi- 
care? 

MISS  NEv/LiAN;  We  have  been  developing  model  programs  that  communi- 
ties can  use.  We  have  a long  series  of  ideas  for  models  that  are  yet  to  be  devel- 
oped. I might  say  that  the  Medicare  Alert  program,'  which  is  going  on  right  now, 
is  one  such  model.  We  have  two  on  employment;  another  on  meals.  We  are 
anticipating  multi-service  projects,  where  older  poor  people  are  to  be  hired  to 
provide  services  for  other  people^ 

MR.  FORREST:  It  suggests  to  me  that  the  NCOA  serve  as  an  information 
center  and  disseminate  information  which  perhpas  isn't  being  utilized  as  widely 
ac  it  might. 

MISS  NEWMAN:  One  provision  of  our  contract  is  that  we  do  serve  as  pro- 
gram stimulators  and  as  consultants  to  OEO. 


MR.  MENDENIiiiLL:  NCOA  might  be  a little  more  aggressive  in  urging 
that  OEO  strike  a better  balance  in  terms  of  its  resources  for  older  worker  pro- 
grams, The  emphasis  has  been  on  the  youth  in  large  part,  and  maybe  this  is 
something  that  we  might  wish  to  promote. 


MISS  NEWMAN;  We  have  been  very  aggressn  ^ and  continue  to  be  on  that 
score.  There  would  be  no  program  for  the  aged  poor  now  if  NCOA  hadn't  received 
this  contract  which  came  about  because  of  the  void. 


MR.  MENDENHALL:  I am  thinking  of  the  fact  that  the  person  thinks  of 
the  $2  million  Medicare  program,  which  is  peanuts. 

MISS  NEWMAN:  Yes,  though  it  is  four  now.  It  has  been  doubled. 

MR.  MENDENHALL:  7/hether  that  is  sufficient,  I don't  know. 


DR.  MASON:  I was  under  the  impression  that  we  would  have  a backpound 
paper  from  these  seven  cities  where  this  retraining  program  has  been  carried 
on  across  the  United  States,  as  a background  paper  for  this  conference.  So  that 
we  would  have  studied  this  to  see  what  happened  and  what  some  of  the  results  are. 
Have  those  been  drawn? 


MRS.  RANDALL:  Perhaps  lean  answer  that.  Some  of  them  have  just 
gotten  started.  The  one  in  .Cl;eveland  is  just  six  weeks  old.  Asheville  I think  is 
probably  a little  later.  Only  two  have  been  finished.  One  monograph  has  been 
written. 


DR.  MASON:  I though  there  would  be  some  evaluation  at  this  point. 
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MR.  FORREST;  Let  me  turn  my  original  question  around  and  readdress 
it  to  the  representatives  of  traditional  agencies  who  are  here  and  to  representa- 
tives of  Community  Action  Programs  who  are  also  here  today# 

The  Community  Action  Program,  say  in  a city  like  Hartford,  is  not  a 
unique  funding  agency#  Youth  Opportunity  Centers  come  in  through  the  Department 
of  Labor,  money  comes  in  from  HEV/  through  the  hospital,  public  health.  It  is 
very  difficult  fol:  GAP  to  pull  things  together  and  develop  a program  for  a 
given  age  group,  for  example  teenage  girls,  because  there  is  such  a diversity 
of  efforts  in  a community# 

As  representatives  of  the  various  agencies  in  your  communities,  what  is 
your  attitude  towards  the  Community  Action  Programs.  I know  in  some  cases 
there  is  some  feeling  of  competition#  7/hat  is  the  feeling,  what  is  3rour  feeling 
as  to  the  role  of  the  Community  Action  Program  ? Any  response  to  that? 

MR.  MENDENHALL;  Does  anyone  here  know  to  what  extent  Community 
Action  Programs  have  funded  programs  such  as  this  for  older  workers  ? Has 
this  happened  in  many  communities  ? Does  anyone  know  ? 

MISS  EDP/ARDS;  The  one  I know  intimately  is  the  Community  Action 
Program  in  New  Rochelle,  N#  Y.  There  is  just  a first  attempt  to  organize  that 
program.  The  programs  for  educationally  deprived  youth,  for  dropouts,  have 
been  going  strong  and  very  successfully#  But  this  is  just  starting. 

MISS  MAC  MILLAN;  I think  we  have  four  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

MISS  NEV/MAN;  Approximately  a third  of  the  people  over  65  are  poor, 
and  they  constitute  one-fifth  to  a fourth  of  the  total  poverty  population.  Yet  up 
until  the  time  the  Medicare  Alert  program  was  funded  only  some  one  to  three 
per  cent  of  OSO-CAP  funds  had  gone  toward  programs  for  the  older  poor# 

MR.  FORREST:  As  far  as  my  particular  agency  goes.  Community  Progress, 
T think  we  have  been  terribly  negligent  in  this  area#  Dr#  Belbin^s  program  is  the 
first  program  geared  towards  adults,  other  than  the  Basic  Education  program. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game  it  is  almost  time  to  close#  I wonder  if  we  could 
recapitulate  the  principal  issues  which  have  come  up,  such  as  they  are,  and  try 
to  see  how  much  of  a consensus  there  is  as  far  as  whether  these  actually  consti- 
tute a problem. 

7/ould  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  over  the  ones  you  have. 

MRS.  RANDALL;  One  issue  which  seemed  to  suggest  itself  was  the 
conservatism  of  the  professional  Public  Employment  Service  staff,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  conservatism  of  the  volunteer  members  who  serve  on  Manpower 
Advisory  Committees.  Several  suggestions  referred  to  a need  for  more  aggressive 
MDTA  lay  advisory  committees,  a recommendation  voiced  by  the  Senator# 
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Related  to  this  was  the  need  for  better  qualified  and  additional  leadership* 
Part  of  this  staffing  dilemma  is  related  to  an  unwillingness  of  professionals  to 
identify  with  short  term  or  temporary  programs* 

Suggestions  noted  here  were  for  more  adequate  descriptions  of  staff  leader- 
ship needs;  for  part-time  opportunities  to  be  opened  up  to  professional  leadership; 
and  for  development  of  lay  leadership  that  has  the  potential  to  push  for  and  en- 
courage this. 

Another  issue  referred  to  the  inability  of  Public  Employment  Service  offices 
to  provide  the  Community  Action  Programs  with  specialized  employment  services 
for  older  workers  without  depleting  its  regular  program  staff*  Growing  out  of  this 
was  the  recommendation  for  more  cooperative  agreements  between  the  local  Em- 
ployment Services  offices  and  the  local  Community  Action  agencies  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the  outstationing  of  Employment  Service  older  worl®  r 
counselors  and  placement  specialists  in  CAP  c enters,  the  costs  to  be  paid  by 
OEO,  under  its  recent  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 

A further  recommendation  was  that  for  long-term  purposes,  the  Employ- 
ment Service  should  be  financed  directly  to  operate  outstation  outreach  services 
as  an  integral  part  of  its  ongoing  programs. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  (MDT)  programs,  since  their  begin- 
ning in  1962,  have  focused,  in  the  main,  on  youth.  Just  now  we  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  potential  of  HDTA  training  for  older  workers.  The  recommendation 
here  is  that  more  research  and  demonstration  projects  are  needed  to  determine 
to  what  extent  the  experience  gainjed  with  the  younger  "disadvantaged’^  worker  can 
be  applied  with  profit  for  the  older  rker  who  is  also  "disadvantaged,  *'  and  to 
what  extent  problems  of  the  older  age  groups  call  for  specialized  treatment* 

One  of  the  problems  pointed  out  is  that  every  job  applicant  is  a "disadvan- 
taged" person,  but  that  the  length  of  time  he  stays  unemployed  will  determine  the 
degree  of  disadvantage.  Therefore,  v/e  have  recommended  early  identification 
of  the  older  v/orker’s  special  needs  and  early  provision  of  needed  services  as  a 
preventive*  Such  action  could  very  well  be  tied  in  with  the  Community  Action 
Programs  which  will  be  reaching  out  to  identify  these  older  persons. 

The  need  for  improved  communications  was  identified  as  a very  important 
problem:'  communication  between  layman  and  layman,  between  layman  and  pro- 
fessional, between  different  systems,  such  as  voluntary  and  public,  and  between 
levels  of  government  — Federal,  State  and  local* 

There  should  be  broad  cross-section  involvement  of  groups  in  the  com- 
munity at  an  action  level.  We  need  to  identify  the  leadership  for  this  involvement, 
identify  the  blocks  to  communication;  develop  a person-to-person  communication 
mechanism,  by  using  outreach  rather  than  waiting  for  referrals;  and  continue 
fact-finding  for  analysis  and  planning  among  all  groups  in  all  systems* 

Another  recommendation  proposed  that  NCOA  promote  more  cooperation 
and  coordination  among  manpower  development  and  Community  Action  Programs 
at  the  Federal  level. 
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There  was  an  expressed  need  for  more  information,  research  and  analysis 
on  the  older  worker  problem  and  communication  of  findings  from  the  Federal 
government  to  the  lay  and  professional  leadership  in  State  and  local  voluntary  and 
public  agencies.  Such  communication  to  state  and  local  leadership  should  be 
before  the  Federal  programs  and  policies  are  enunciated  and  handed  down. 

A further  recommendation  was  for  NCOA  to  take  a more  active  role  in 
developing  models  for  community  action  to  develop  older  worker  employment 
opportunities  — models  which  can  be  adapted  for  action  at  the  local  level. 

It  was  proposed  that  NCOA  take  more  aggressive  action  in  urging  the  OEO 
to  use  its  resources  in  behalf  of  older  workers. 

Would  you  supplement  these? 

MR.  FORREST:  That  covers  most  of  tte  ones  that  I noted.  I would  like 
to  ask  if  there  are  any  objections  to  any  of  these  proposals. 

MRS,  RANDALL:  Could  I just  raise  one  question?  Someone  sitting  beside 
me  this  morning  suggested  that  he  would  not  have  come  to  this  conference  had  he 
known  it  was  not  to  disucssihe  problems  of  workers  over  65.  hi  other  words,  this 
points  up  the  need  for  some  new  term.  I don^t  know  what  the  word  is.  Maybe 
NCOA  could  come  up  with  it.  Men  don’t  seem  to  mind  being  called  ’’middle-aged,  ” 
but  what  are  you  going  to  call  a woman  between  45  and  60? 

DR.  MASON:  The  older  adult. 

MRS.  RANDALL:  This  may  probably  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  don’t 
get  community  involvement  from  some  employer  groups  when  we  talk  about  the 
’’older  worker.  ” The  typical  employer  feels  that  the  man  over  65  is  well  taken 
care  of  by  pensions,  by  insurance  and  by  Social  Security.  It  takes  an  extra 
amount  of  education  to  try  to  get  people,  and  employers  particularly,  to  involve 
themselves  on  a real  feeling  and  understanding  and  intellectual  level,  with  the 
problems  of  an  ’’older  worker”  who  is  someone  from  65  to  60.  Has  anyone  a 
different  term  to  suggest? 

MR.  FORREST:  I don’ t.  How  about  some  of  the  staff  of  NCOA? 

MISS  NEWMAN:  There  is  a lot  for  NCOA  to  do,  W e certainly  need  every- 
body else’s  help. 

MR.  FORREST:  I think  that  NCOA  is  a misleading  title.  Has  this  come 
up  before,  and  if  so,  what  suggestions  have  been  made? 

DR.  MA.SON:  Are  you  suggesting  that  NCOA,  because  it  has  ’’Aging”  in  it, 
is  misleading? 

MISS  NEWMAN:  Our  society  is  suojected  to  fragmentism,  and  we  no  more 
get  through  with  one  then  we  are  subjected  to  another  one. 
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DR.  MASON:  We  don^t  have  time  to  deal  with  it  now,  but  the  fact  is  that 
with  the  person  over  65  who  wants  employment  it  is  a matter  of  ego  satisfaction, 
now  so  much  a matter  of  financial  remuneration  as  that  a person,  to  want  to  live, 
has  to  have  a reason  to  live,  and  producing  goods  is  not  all  a matter  of  getting 
compensation  but  of  doing  something  that  gives  you  a sense  of  destiny  and  a reason 
for  living. 

I think  sometimes  we  are  missing  the  boat  that  we  don’t  get  a little  more 
involved  with  this.  This  comes  from  the  area  of  adult  education  under  what  type 
of  education  you  give  a person.  We  need  to  train  some  of  the  older  persons  to 
work  to  have  a sense  of  appreciation  for  life. 

MISS  EDWARDS:  We  have  found,  in  our  work  with  the  Citizens  Committees 
for  the  Schools,  that  the  real  reason  people  work  is  because  they  feel  they  are 
needed,  that  people  want  their  ideas,  want  their  participation. 

MR.  FORREST:  Originally,  Miss  Newman,  you  were  talking  about  a 
problem  of  new  careers. 

MISS  NEWMAN:  I am  alw^s  a little  bit  ambivalent  on  this  point,  because 
this  is  part  of  our  middle  class  aura,  that  you  live  on  your  ego.  This  doesn't 
buy  your  groceries  or  pay  your  rent,  and  we  do  finally  have  to  get  down  to  some- 
thing that  is  financially  satisfactory. 

MR.  FORREST:  I tend  to  agree. 

DR.  MASON:  We  don't  have  time  to  debate  the  issue. 

MBS  NEWMAN;  Let's  have  both. 

MR.  FORREST:  It  is  getting  late.  Does  anyone  wish  to  make  further 
comments? 

MR.  MENDENHALL:  Is  there  any  problem  because  of  the  penalties  imposed 
upon  workers  receiving  Social  Security  payments  if  they  earn  over  a certain 
amount?  Is  this  a problem?  I don't  know.  I just  present  the  question. 

SENATOR  DEICHMJEN:  V/ell  Congress  just  lifted  the  ceiling  to  $1500. 

MR.  MENDENHALL:  IS  that  adequate? 

SENATOR  DEICHMANN:  Anything  over  $1500  you  are  completely  cut  off. 

MRS.  RANDALL;  That  is  by  month.  You  can  work  by  month. 

SENA.TOR  DEICHMAN:  If  you  take  a job  as  a night  clerk  in  a hotel,  you 
are  going  to  work  from  month  to  month,  and  your  total  annual  earnings  would  be 
in  excess  of  $1500.  3ing,  you  forget  your  Social  Security. 
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I might  say  that  in  connection  with  the  MDTA  program,  in  Louisiana  I 
did  steer  legislation  dealing  with  that  particular  problem,  in  order  to  encourage 
people.  Anyone  receiving  public  welfare  who  took  advantage  of  the  HD TA  program 
is  hot  to  be  interrupted  or  disturbed  in  his  eligibility  for  assistance  during  the 
training  period. 

If  you  bring  people  to  increase  their  earning  capacity,  you  will  ultimately, 
to  some  degree  or  other,  reduce  the  amount  of  dollars  that  have  to  be  spent  in 
public  welfare  assistance.  This  is  an  argument  to  use  with  the  conservatives. 

IvxR.  FOP.RiiJST:  hi  manpower  programs,  where  a reduction  is  made,  is 
this  Federal  legislation? 

SENATOR  DEICHIviAN:  I understand  that  it  is. 

DR.  MAS01>1:  Mr.  Chairman,  I donH  know  if  this  is  the  way  we  function, 
but  if  so,  I would  make  a motion  that  this  group  go  on  record  as  accepting  the  . 
statements  which  Mrs.  Randall  has  read  as  the  confirmation  of  our  deliberation 
for  the  afternoon  hours,  and  that  we  place  these  on  record  with  the  National 
Council. 


HR.  FORREST:  Thank  you  very  much. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  we  form  a consensus  and  vote  upon  the  issues 
which  have  been  presented  for  us.  V/ill  you  respond  with  a hand  or  an  aye.  All 
those  in  favor? 

(Chorus  of  ayes) 

Opposed? 

(None) 

ME.  FORREST:  We  will  so  go  on  record. 

If  there  is  no  objection  I will  suggest  that  we  close  the  session  now. 
There  being  no  objection  this  is  all  of  it, 

(Whereupon,  at  5:00  o’clock  p.m.,  the  meeting  was  adjourned.) 


Panel  and  Workshop  H 


REACHING  OUT  TO  FIND  AND  MOTIVATE  THE  HARD-CORE 
UNEMPLOYED  OLDER  WORKER 


The  panel  was  convened  at  2:00  p,m, , Monday,  January  17,  1966,  Mrs.  Ersa  Poston, 
Director,  New  York  State  Office  of  Economic  Opportuo^ty,  presiding*  • 

MRS.  POSTON:  Good  afternoon  to  all  of  you.  I am  sure  that  most  of  you  were  here 
this  morning  and  had  an  opportunity  to  get  some  feeling  of  what  the  whole  focus  of  the  con- 
ference seems  to  be* 

We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  on  our  i)anel  four  people  who  have  really  been  on  the 
battle  front.  We  will  introduce  them  as  they  give  their  speeches  rather  than  now*  I would, 
however,  like  to  Introduce  to  you  our  very  goad  recorder,  who  has  the  responsibility  of  tr3ring 
to  report  (1)  what  we  really  feel  are  the  key  issues;  (2)  what  the  problems  are,  and  (3)  our 
recommendations  for  action* 

. ■ * • 

We  are  very  concerned  that  this  and  sill  other  sessions  offer  you  the  opportunity  for 
free  exchange  of  ideas,  to  think  boldly,  and  if  need  be,  to  think  controversially.  We  must 
find  new  ways  of  getting  at  this  very  serious  problem  that  has  brought  us  together. 

Our  recorder  is  Mr.  Frank  Walsh,  President  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.  Chapter,  the 
American  Society  for  Training  and  Development* 

It  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  biggest  problems  in  the  whole  poverty  area  has  been  re- 
cruitment or  how  do  you  reach,  find  and  moti^rate  the  hard-core  unemployed  older  worker*  It 
is  logical  therefore  that  our  first  speaker  should  be  one  who  has  had  the  responsibility  for 
developing  such  programs  and  for  selecting,  sind  training  recruiting  staff. 

We  have  a biographical  sketch  on  our  first  panelist.  I will  not  attempt  to  go  into  great 
detail,  but  there  are  points  I think  you  will  find  very  interesting*  Mrs*  Ruth  Douglas  Baker, 
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our  first  speaker,  is  a true  mountain  woman  by  virtue  of  having  been  born  and  reared  in  the 
mountains  of  western  North  Carolina  and  having  lived  and  worked  there  most  of  her  adult  life. 
Her  ancestry  is  mountain  people  for  six  to  eight  generations , the  first  one  coming  into  the 

mountains  in  1749.  Mrs,  Baker  has  lived  in  nine  of  the  16  counties  in  the  western  section  of 
her  State. 


She  v/as  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Noiih  Carolina  and  received  her  first  degree 
in  Agriculture  from  the  University  of  Tennessee,,  with  a major  in  horticulture  and  a minor  in 
agrononiy.  She  later  relumed  to  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  received  her  degree  in  Home 
Economics.  She  has  also  done  graduate  work  in  the  Humanities  at  the  University  of  Kentudqr, 
my  home  State,  and  at  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College, 

During  the  war  years , when  the  men  were  in  service , she  worked  as  a county  agricul- 
tural agent  in  Haywood  County , and  she  worked  for  various  agencies  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  She  has  had  20  years  experience  in  the  social  service  professions,  almost  six 
years  of  tliis  spent  with  the  Welfare  Department,  and  she  also  has  run  a farm. 


Mrs.  Baker  was  the  first  president  of  die  Dula  Springs  Community  Improvement  Club 
at  Weaverville,  N,  C. , has  held  various  PTA  offices,  was  a Girl  Sco-at  leader  and  taught  the 
intermediate  group  at  the  Methodist  Church  for  many  years. 

Currently  Mrs.  Baker  is  Director  of  OMPER  Project  GROW,  sponsored  by  the  Bun- 
combe County  Committee  on  the  Aging,  Asheville,  N.C. , and  by  the  National  Council  on  the 
Agmg, 


Mrs.  Baker  is  to  discuss  "The  Selection  and  Training  of  Recruiting  Staff." 

* « 4 Thank  you.  The  subject  of  selection  and  training  of  the  recruiting 

staff  is  going  to  be  treated  under  two  large  headings. 

no  generalities  that  may  apply  to  more  than  one  Experimental  and 

^ pifoject,  and,  secondly,  we  will  deal  with  these  basic  principles  as  they  were 
n app  led  ^n  Project  GROW  which  by  the  way  stands  for  Growth  for  Rural  Older  Workers. 

Prerequisite  in  the  selection  of  any  project  staff  is  a thou^tful  reading  of  the 
forth  ^ ^ ^ ^orough  stu(fy  of  the  project  plan.  The  project  plan  is  a road  map.  It  sets 
it  where  you  are  going,  the  general  direction  in  which  you  should  be  heading,  and 

nonnio  ^ ^ Something  that  happened  to  a friend  of  mine,  and  ibis  is  typical  of  mountain 


Orlean  good  as  an  electrician  and  he  worked  for  several  years  in  New 

c-et  +h  fh*  ^ liiiich  time  he  came  home  and  said,  "Betsy,  get  the  children  in  the  car, 

water^doum^  reacty , we  are  going  back  to  North  Carolina.  I am  getting  tired  of  this  old 

ere,  I am  going  \)ack  to  the  mountains. " So  everybo(ty  rushed  and  got  rea(ty  and 
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got  in  fhe  car  and  they  started  out.  After  a while  his  wife  looked  over  at  him  and  said, 

where  did  you  say  we  were  going?*’  He  said,  ’’Foolish  woman,  I said  we  was  going 
back  to  North  Carolina. " **Well,  Clyde,  if  we  are  going  back  to  North  Carolina,  what  is  the 
sun  doing  going  down  there  in  front  of  us?  " "Betsy,  it  donH  make  no  di:Kerence  where  that 
sun  is  going  down,  we  are  making  good  time." 

So  if  you  don't  read  that  project  plan  you  just  might  be  going  down  the  wrong  road  and 
not  making  too  good  time.  Now  let's  see  what  it  is  that  the  project  plan  does  for  you  specifi- 
cally, It  tells  you  wiwtt  area  you  are  going  to  be  working  in,  or  gives  the  geographic  location. 

It  gives  you  the  general  broad  characteristics  of  the  people  with  whom  you  are  going  to  be 
working.  It  tells  if  they  will  be  young,  old^j  rural  or  urban.  Then  it  gives  what  lawyers  call 
the  specific  performance  clauses,  what  you  are  supposed  to  do  for  these  people,  how  many  of 
them  you  are  supposed  to  reach,  and  the  specific  things.  This  is  the  Experimental  and  Demon- 
stration  part  of  your  contract, 

Now  to  get  to  Project  GROW.  We  are  located  in  westerr  North  Carolina,  Buncombe 
County  and  Madison  County.  Buncombe  County  has  the  coimty  seat  of  Asheville,  a city,. 
Madison  County  has  Marshall  as  its  county  seat,  and  it  is  a rural  county. 

The  target  group  we  are  trying  to  reach  out  to  are  rural  men  and  women  50  years  and 
older  who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed.  We  have  to  reach  at  least  300  people  and  give 
them  services  of  some  degree,  supportive  services,  and  we  must  train  and  place  on  jobs  and 
help  to  keep  on  those  jobs  100  people.  Fifty  of  them  through  OJT, 

Now  I am  not  going  to  go  over  all  of  these  Experimental  and  Demonstration  features  of 
Project  GROW,  Just  a few  v/ill  explain  why  we  have  to  reach  out  in  this  particular  project. 

. We  are  to  explore  the  year-roimd  job  areas  which  can  be  obtained  locally  for  which  there  will 
be  an  increased  demand  and  which  give  due  recognition  to  the  special  needs  of  the  mountain 
resident. 

We  mountaineers  don't  want  to  leave  the  mountains.  We  like  the  climate,  we  like  the 
water,  we  like  the  people.  So  we  want  to  stay  v/here  we  are  and  have  sometVvng  done  to  help 
us  where  we  are. 

So  we  are  to  go  a step  farther  and  determine  the  kind  of  job  opportunities  that  can  be 
created  for  the  local,  rural,  older  worker;  identify  occupations  in  our  region  in  which  age  is 
an  asset.  We  are  to  explore  those  special  techniques  needed  to  help  the  older  worker  in  the 
southern  Appalachia  area  to  rediscover  themselves,  uncover  latent  talent  and  develop  potenti- 
alities. We  are  to  explore  the  special  techniques,  services,  and  cooperative  efforts  of  com- 
munity agencies  needed  for  fhe  successful  identification,  motivation,  training  and  placement 
of  these  people. 

Now  we  have  set  forth  here  the  area  in  which  we  are  going  to  be  working,  the  broad 
characteristics  of  the  people  with  v^hom  vVe  wTl  be  v/orking  and  some  of  the  things  that  we  are 
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going  to  try  to  develop  with  these  people*  Just  one  more  thing  we  need  to  know:  That  is  some 
of  the  special  characteristics,  if  you  please,  of  the  people  with  whom  we  will  be  working*  We 
need  to  know  this  so  we  know  our  targets  — - if  we  are  after  bears  or  rabbits,  because  any  old 
mountaineer  knows  you  won’t  catch  many  bears  in  a rabbit  trap*  So  we  have  to  know  just 
exactly  what  kind  of  people  we  need  who  can  best  reach  the  target  group* 

Now  here  are  some  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  my  people*  Of  course,  the  mountain- 
eer doesn't  consider  himself  different,  quaint,  or  unusual*  He  is  just  himself.  He  is  con- 
stitutionally, and  this  is  really  important  for  our  recruiting  staff  at  Project  GROW  to  under- 
stand, he  is  constitutionally  opposed  to  regimentation  and  resists  routine* 

Our  mountain  people  want  to  be  able  to  go  fishing  when  the  time  is  ri^t,  or  bear 
hunting  in  season  and  deer  hunting  and  so  forth.  Our  mountaineer  is  a student  of  legend  and 
folklore  but  he  doesn’t  give  a dam  about  history*  He  knows  that  some  families  are  of  good 
blood  and  have  rich  land  and  other  families  are  ” trash,”  but  he  has  littte  concept  of  class.  A 
mountain  man  who  guides  a millionaire  on  a hear  hunt  feels  that  he  is  at  least  the  millionaire’s 
equal,  if  not  his  superior  in  most  respects*  The  mountain  man  is  individualistic  and  indepen- 
dent* He  sets  his  own  standards  about  the  way  he  will  tend  the  crop,  raise  a family  or  vote 
in  an  election,  and  he  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  efforts  of  other  people  to  impose  their  stand- 
ards upon  him*  He  speaks  a language  of  his  own  and  has  coined  his  own  figures  of  speech, 

BKch  as  ”dry  as  doodle-dust.”  That  is  pretly  dry,  believe  you  me*  Another  one  we  hear  quite 
often  is  ”What*s  your  hurry,  you  come  to  borrow  a fire? ” So  you  see  we  are  still  living 
pretty  close  to  the  pioneer  age. 

However,  right  here  a word  of  caution:  The  mountain  people  have  a surprising  grasp 
of  the  meaning  of  words  that  they  would  never  use,  that  are  not  a part  of  their  vocabulary  but 
are  imderstood*  This  is  an  example  of  something  that  happened  in  my  early  childhood:  We 
had  a northern  Presbyterian  school  teacher  who  came  into  the  area  right  following  the  Civil 
War  and  did  a wonderful  job  of  teaching  but  never  quite  understood  this  peculiarity  of  the 
mountaineer  to  understand  the  meaning  of  big  words*  We  had  a bam  that  burned  in  the  nei^- 
borhood  and  of  course  early  the  next  moiming  all  the  nei^bors  and  relations  and  everyboity 
were  standing  around  looking  at  the  ashy  remains  and  commenting  upon  it*  This  school  teacher 
rode  up  and  looked  over  the  scene,  and  he  looked  in  our  general  direction  and  said,  ’’Was 
the  conflagration  of  incendiary  origin  or  spontaneous  combustion?" 

I wasn’t  ri^t  sure  what  he  was  talking  about  and  a little  boy  next  to  me  pulled  down  on 
his  dad’s  coat  tail  and  said,  ”Paw,  Paw  what  did  he  say?”  His  Paw  looked  down  at  him  and 
drawled,  "Son,  he  justwantstoknow  was  she  sot  or  did  she  cotch?” 

This  is  really  impcrtant  in  working  with  our  people.  As  you  see,  the  mountaineer 
makes  up  his  own  jokes,  makes  up  his  own  mind  about  the  character  of  his  nei^bors*  Another 
really  important  thing  about  us  is  that  we  are  unaccustomed  to  working  in  cooperative  groups* 
That  goes  back  to  this  very  great  individualism  and  independence*  Therefore,  to  be  reached, 
our  mountain  people  must  be  approached  on  an  individual  basis*  Down  in  Madison  County, 
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I got  out  and  went  up  and  down  some  of  these  trails  and  talked  to  the  people  and  now  tliey  begin 
to  come  in  and  this  is  what  Ihey  have  all  had  to  say:  ’’Well  ttds  sounds  like  a Government  pro- 
gram that*s  got  some  sense  to  it  because  you  are  using  *the  family  approach*,”  We  hadn*t  , 

ever  thought  we  were  using  the  fandly  approach,  but  they  mean  we  are  talking  to  everybody  in 
the  family  through  home  visits  • 

Now  we  have  got  our  background  laid,  we  know  where  we  are  working,  whom  we  are^ 
working  with, and  we  know  some  of  their  peculiar  or  particular  characteristics , so  the  next 
logical  step  is  to  develop  criteria  for  staff  selection  and  we  will  begin  again  with  the  general. 

The  first  characteristic  you  are  going  to  look  for  in  selecting  staff  is  the  ability  to 
establish  rapport,  be  accepted  by  the  group  you  are  trying  to  reach.  And  this  means  they 
must  have  a sincere  and  contagious  interest  in  the  client  group.  And  the  ability  to  be  at  ease 
with  Individuals  and  make  them  feel  at  ease,  the  ability  to  accept  a client,recognizing  both  his 
strengths  and  weaknesses , and  the  perception  to  evaluate  accurately  the  subtle  undertones  of 
the  client*s  attitude  and  reactions  You  have  got  to  have  people  who  believe  in  what  they  are 
doing.  Believe  you  me,  people  can  detect  insincerity  quicker  than  anything.  Then,  especially 
in  our  area,  because  we  sort  of  speak  a language  of  our  own,  the  staff  must  have  the  ability  to  | 
use  a vocabulary  that  has  meaning  to  the  client  group  or  the  target,  group,  and  ri^t  along  with 
this  is  the  ability  to  make  the  client  a member  of  the  conversation,  talk  neither  upnor  down  \ 
but  straight  across  to  him.  \ 

The  second  thing  is  they  heed  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  client  ; | 

group. 

A third  general  characteristic  is  the  ability  to  document  accurately,  concisely,  clearly , |. 
objectively  and  honestly  one*s  own  participation  and  the  client *s  response. 

' i 

And  a fourth,  the  ability  to  analyze  situations  and  identify  pertinent  factors.  The 
abillfy  to  grasp  new  ideas  and  new  concepts,  an  inquiring  mind  which  searches  for  new  ideas, 
to  be  receptive  to  innovation  and  have  the  initiative  oneself  to  Innovate  and  follow  through;  aud  i 
to  have  tenacity , a willingness  to  find  another  approach  and  try  again,  ' ' 

' I 

Now  we  have  got  what  a staff  member  must  have  to  succeed  generally  and  then  specifi-  | [ 
cally  what  it  takes  for  him  to  establish  rapport  with  the  client  group  but  there  is  one  more  | 

thing:  Your  people  must  be  able  to  work  with  other  staff  members.  One  of  the  best  things  ! 

that  helps  you  work  with  people  is  to  have  a sense  of  humor,  to  lau^  at  yourself,  to  see  the 
ridiculous,  to  have  the  ability  to  accept  and  take  part  in  a critical  analysis  of  your  own  work. 

You  know,  we  sort  of  dislike  to  have  our  brain  child  tom  apart,  so  to  speak.  It  takes  a lot  of  i j 
objectivity  to  enter  into  this,  the  ability  to  participate  in  an  interchange  of  ideas.  Some  people  i 
do  V3ry  well  except  they  take  all  the  time  from  the  group  instead  of  doing  some  giving. 

Now  we  will  come  back  to  the  specifics  of  Project  GROW,  We  were  looking  for  people 
with  a rural  background  because  we  are  dealing  with  rural  people*  We  were  looking  for  some-  j 
one  who  had  a knowledge  of  rural,  mountain  folks  and  their  problems.  We  were  looking  for  | 
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people  who  could  relate  comfortably  with  the  client  group,  and  people  who  had  a spontaneous 
and  contagious  enthusiasm.  Well  now  we  have  the  criteria. 

Next,  where  are  you  going  to  find  these  people?  Well,  we  found  ours  by  putting  ads  in 
the  newspaper  and  from  the  Employment  Service  and  some  from  my  Advisory  Committee,  and 
then  we  got  some  referrals  from  members  of  the  staff  who  had  already  been  hired.  So  now  I 
have  them,  and  I am  ready  to  orient  them  and  1 have  four  minutes  to  do  this. 

We  had  a unique  situation'  in  our  orientation  in  that  memberrS  of  my  Advisory  Commit- 
tee headed  most  of  the  community  resources.  There  was  the  manager  6f  the  local  Employ- 
ment Security  office,  and  he  conducted  one  session.  His' topic  was  *^How  to  Avoid  Ideological 
Entanglements.”  Remember,  the  mountaineer  takes  politics  and  his  religion  really  seriously 
so  you  have  to  deal  with  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  or  you've  got  your  foot  in  a tar  baby. 

We  then  had  the  young  man  and  his  assistant  who  work  with  adult  education  who  came 
over  and  gave  us  a very  interesting  talk  on  his  work,  which  directly  involves  our  work. 

Then  we  had  Dr,  Stevens  who  heads  up  the  Health  Department*  who  helped  us  with 
orientation  on  recognizing  and  overcoming  physical  limitatioas  of  persons  50  and  over. 

Then  we  did  a rather  Interesting  thing.  We  took  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Madison  County  and  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare  in  Madison  County  and  gave  them  the  same 
topic:  »Charactsrist3CS  of  the  Client  Group."  We  got  some  vevy  interesting  results  from  that. 

Then  we  moved  into  a session  on  interviewing  techniques,  which  was  conducted  by  Miss 
Frances  Schon,  Employme:it  Gcxisultant  for  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging.  And  we  found 
that  the  nondirective  or  oblique  interviewing  technique  applied  particularly  well  to  our  group 
because  it  provided  the  good  old  homey,  relaxed  atmosphere  in  which  the  mountain  men  or 
women  have  felt  free  to  express  themselves,  their  hopes,  their  fears,  their  attitudes,  what 
it  is  they  have  done,  which  gives  you  their  work  history,  what  they  would  like  to  do,  and  vdiat 

they  really  feel  about  things. 

One  of  the  ways  we  began  this  orientation  was  by  memorizing  the  MT  101  — the  "appli- 
cant characteristics"  form  required  for  all  Manpower  program  clients.  The  point  back  of 
this  was  that  it  gave  the  staff  a certain  feeling  of  confidence  and  ability  to  guide  the  conversa- 
tioa  along  lines  that  gave  pertinent  information,  (It  didn't  make  any  difference  in  the  informa- 
tion went  down  in  the  middle  of  the  form.  They  had  it.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  which 
end  of  the  rope  you  tie  around  the  mule's  neck  as  long  as  you  get  the  mule.) 

Now  to  sum  up,  all  of  us  on  my  staff  came  to  the  conclusion  quite  early  that  since  we 
were  agriculturally  oriented,  we  were  going  to  be  teaching  prople  how  to  grow  things  and  how 
to  grow  them  better  and  grow  new  things,  that  we  needed  more  time  than  the  project's  15 
months;  that  we  needed  at  least  two  years,  I think  this  would  be  true  in  any  agriculturally 
oriented  program.  You  just  have  to  plant  the  com,  and  you  just  have  to  wait  until  it  grows 


and  see  how  the  crop  will  turn  out. 


Another  thing  that  we  came  to  was  that  staff  orientation  is  like  education.  It  is  a vital  | ; 

fluid  on-going  thing.  It  takes  place  everyday.  And  there  are  certain  steps  in  your  orientation 
that  your  staff  is  not  reacfy  for  until  after  Hiey  have  a background  of  field  experience, 

k ! ; 

And  the  last  thing  is  unless  you  are  going  to  be  like  Clyde  going  down  the  road  making  | 

good  time,  you  need  to  continually  review  and  stu(fy  your  contract  with  particular  attention  to 
your  project  plan. 

Thanlc  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

i i 

! ■ 

(Applause.) 

i; 

MRS,  POSTON:  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Baker, 

Our  next  speaker  is  Mr,  Frederick  Miller,  who  is  the  director  of  the  Feeder  program 
for  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Miller  is  the  Director  of  the  program  which  is  providing  pre-vocational  training  i 
for  all  the  vocatioual  trainees  of  OIC,  and  it  has  been  Mr.  Mlller»s  responsibility  to  formulate, 
organize,  develop  and  continually  refine  this  program. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Office  of  Manpower , Automation  and  Training  awarded  to 
OIC  a grant  totalling  nearly  one-half  million  dollars.  The  grant  made  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  this  component  and  the  OIC. 

; ! 

Mr.  Miller,  as  a young  man,  has  had  varied  experience, and  aside  from  the  position  ! 

which  he  holds  now  as  number  one  man  in  this  program  he  is  further  preparing  himself  through  j 
Ms  graduate  stutdies  as  a doctoral  candidate  in  Educational  Psychology  at  Temple  Universily , 


Mr,  Miller  holds  Ms  BA  from  Rutgers  and  Master^s  in  Education  from  Temple.  He  is 
a former  businessman,  manager,  public  relations  specialist,  public  school  teacher,  as  well  as 
a college  instructor  and  supervisor  in  teacher  training  and  his  teaching  experience  Includes 
junior  and  senior  Mgh  school  and  special  classes. 

Mr.  iVHller  brings  a great  deal  of  very  practical  experience  to  the  position  wMch  he  now 
holds  and  of  which  many  of  you  have  been  hearing.  His  subject  tMs  morning:  “Neighborhood 
Church  Volunteers  as  Recruiters,’' 

MR.  MILLER:  Thank  you.  My  colleague  has  been  gracious  enough  to  distribute  a 
brochure  which  I think  adequately  describes  the  program,  at  least  in  some  detail. 
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At  this  point  I think  it  would  be  helpful  if  I simply  give  you  a little  background  on  what 

OIC  is. 

The  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  is  basically  a program  of  self-help,  started 
by  a Negro  Baptist  minister  in  Philadelphia.  The  executive  director  is  another  minister  in 
Philadelphia,  and  part  of  the  whole  story  and  background  of  OIC  is  quite  germane  to  the  topic 
I will  address  myself  to  now. 

Dr.  Leon  Sullivan  is  the  architect,  and  of  course  OIC’s  chief  promoter  and  designer. 

This  is  a program  not  only  of  self-help,  but  it  is  primarily  designed  to  recruit,  moti- 
vate and  train  adults  — adults  from  age  22  to  whatever  upper  age  it  might  be. 

For  Instance,  55  per  cent  of  the  trainees  axe  in  the  age  ranges  from  22  to  40,  and  about 
17  per  cent  of  our  trainees  are  over  40, 

Obviously,  the  trainees  over  40  represent  dllfeirent  problems  at  a different  magnitude 
of  difficulty  than  the  younger  age  groups. 

I won’t  go  into  great  detail  about  tlie  characteristics  of  our  population.  The  brochure, 

I think,  quite  adequately  depicts  the  general  racial  background  of  our  trainees.  For  the  most 
part  they  would  be  characterized  as  those  who  didn’t  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  educational  scheme; 
for  the  most  part  these  are  people  who  don’t  qualify  for  instance  for  MDTA  programs,  as  a re- 
sult of  a testing  program  that  is  administered  the  local  State  Employment  Service. 

At  least  97  per  cent  of  the  trainees  we  work  with  are  within  the  guidelines  for  those  who 
are  characterized  as  being  poor.  The  poverty-stricken  and,  you  might  add,  long-term  unem- 
ployed, often  quite  difficult  to  motivate,  with  long  histories  of  poor  attendance  and  poor  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  often  very  little  income  over  a long  period  of  their  existence. 

One -third  of  all  the  trainees  we  have  prepared  for  vocational  training  at  the  Center 
have  been  public  assistance  recipients , and  this  has  continued  to  be  the  case  over  a period  of 
about  two  years, 

OIC  started  not  in  1954  as  on  the  brochure  but  in  1964,  so  I think  it  is  quite  fitting  that 
we  have  been  fortunate  to  participate  in  this  Council  on  the  Aging  Conference  before  we  have 
had  really  much  opportuniiy  to  do  much  of  that  (aging)  ourselves  as  an  institution,  but  I do 
think  we  have  some  unique  features  which  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  was  born  out  of  many  frustrations  and  many  un- 
met needs  of  large  masses  of  people  who  for  many  years  have  been  deprived  of  opportunities. 

If  its  origin  could  be  traced,  it  would  perhaps  go  back  to  a point  in  1958  when  a group  of  Phila- 
delphia citizens  banded  themselves  together  in  an  effort  tostemthe  rising  tide  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency in  this  community  • A city -wide  committee  against  juvenile  delinquency  was  formed 
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under  the  (fynamic  leadership  of  the  Rev*  Dr.  Leon  H.  Sullivan.  This  committee  reco^ptuKied 
that  inactivity  and  unemployment  among  youngsters  were  major  causes  of  juvenile  unrest. 

In  order  to  coimteract  this  imemployment  problem  (which  was  twice  as  great  among 
Negro  youths  in  Philadelphia  as  in  the  white  community),  a Youth  Community  and  Employinent 
Services  program  was  begun.  In  the  first  five  years  of  its  operation,  the  program  intervi  sv^ed 
more  than  7000  young  people  per  year.  Out  of  this  yearly  number  only  1000  were  placed  in 
various  jobs.  Despite  all  efforts  the  other  6000  applicants  were  unable  to  fiad  employment. 

An  evaluation  of  those  not  hired  showed  that  many  lacked  the  skills  or  training  necessar3r  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  industry. 

In  the  Fall  of  1963,  a cily-wide  committee  of  100  technicians  and  communily  leack>rs 
met  at  Zion  Baptist  Church  and  decided  to  launch  a community  based  vocational  training  and  re- 
training program  on  a massive  scale.  It  was  also  decided  that  this  self-help  training  program 
would  be  known  as  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center,  Inc. 

Indicative  of  the  broad  commum^  acceptance  of' this  program,  the  City  Council  of 
Philadelphia  permitted  the  newly  formed  organization  to  use  an  old  abandoned  police  station 
for  its  training  program  at  a cost  of  one  dollar  per  year.  An  initia.1  gift'  of  $50,000  from  an 
anonymous  donor  provided  the  money  necessary  to  begin  the  rehabilitation  of  this  four  story 
building.  Other  significant  financial  support  and  donations  of  equipment  came  from  a number 
of  important  sources  such  as , industry , unions , fraternal  and  civic  organizations  and  religious 
groups,  A number  of  foundations  made  financial  contributions  to  the  progr*am  including  a 
$200,000  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  In  the  Spring  of  1964,  a Communily  Fund  Drive 
spearheaded  by  1000  communily  volunteers  raised  $102,000. 

On  January  26,  1964,  the  idea  of  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  became  a,  reali- 
ty with  the  dedication  of  its  first  training  facility  at  19th  and  Oxford  Streets},  where  a ci’owd  of 
8000  people  joined  in  to  welcome  and  support  the  commiinity  program.  Less  than  six  months 
after  the  opening  of  that  self-help  training  center  all  the  classrooms  were  filled  and  there  were 
more  than  5000  applicants  on  the  waiting  list. 

In  order  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  thousands  on  the  waiting  list,  a new  concept  in  pre- 
vocational  training  called  a Feeder  Program  was  instituted  specifically  designed  to  help  indivi- 
duals who  could  not  qualify  for  vocational  training.  The  training  received  at  the  Feeder  helped 
to  raise  their  academic  backgrounds  so  that  they  could  be  "fed'*  into  OIC  classes  as  well  as 
other  conventional  training  programs. 

With  the  launching  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunily  in  June  of  1964  to  mobilize  the 
human  and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  combat  poverfy,  the  successful  experiences  of 
the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center’s  self-help  training  program  came  to  the  attention 
of  national  officials.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Philadelphia  Anti-Po\^erly  Action  Com- 
mittee, this  community -oriented  training  program  received  funding  to  expand  its  training 
facilities  into  West  Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  South  Philadelphia. 
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Opportunities  Industrialization  Center,  always  the  innovator,  reached  deep  into  the 
grassroots  and  established  an  Adult  Armchair  Education  program  and  developmental  centers 
in  neighborhood  facilities  and  residents'  homes,  in  an  effort  to  bring  a fuller  motivational 
program  to  its  citizens.  Because  of  our  experiences,  concepts  and  successes,  many  cities 
across  the  coimtry  ask,  and  receive  our  help  in  setting  up  an  OIC  replica  in  their  localities. 
Our  sincere  belief  in  the  "Whole  Man  Concept?’,  our  technical  a^.d  professional  know  -how 
has  helped  us  to  grow  and  expand  from  one  building  to  a destiny  that  cannot  be  denied — a 
nationwide  OIC  network. 

Volunteers  played  a very  significant  role  in  the  initiation  of  the  OIC  program.  For 
one  thing,  they  helped  in  this  whole  area  of  spreading  the  word.  They  were  really  the  foun- 
dation or  nucleus  of  a community  network  of  communication,  not  only  to  attract  additional 
volunteers  but  to  reach  people  who  really  need  the  training  that  the  program  provides. 

The  volimteer  method  helped  also  to  foster  a sense  of  pride  and  worth  with  the 
trainees  whom  we  were  organized  to  help.  Quite  simply,  the  message  was  this: 

"When  other  people  are  willing  to  give  their  time,  whether  it  be  ni^t 
or  day  or  otherwise,  you  should  be  willing  to  help  yourself  and  make 
your  time  and  energy  available.  If  you  are  willing,  we  have  plenty  of 
people  who  will  give  money  and  give  equipment.  They  city  and  State 
governments  are  giving  buildings,  the  Federal  Government  is  giving 
financing,  your  nei^bors,  your  friends  are  willing  to  give  of  their 
professional  talent.  And  all  these  things  are  mobilized  to  help  you 
to  help  yourself, " 

So  this  adds  to  the  whole  strength  of  trying  to  get  people  to  do  something  about  their 
own  employment.  This  is  very  basic  when  you  are  trying  to  motivate  the  hard  core,  those 
who  are  often  described  as  the  unreachable.  And  one  way  to  reach  them  in  any  community 
is  throu^  the  local  churches. 

Now  let's  turn  to  the  neighborhood  church  volunteer  as  a recruiter.  Remember,  he 
is  not  only  recruiting  other  volunteers,  but  trainees,  funds,  sources  of  support.  He  will 
recruit  a lot  of  things. 

The  utllily  and  function  of  a recruiter  is  best  evaluated  in  the  context  of  the  objectives 
to  be  achieved.  Any  kind  of  recruitment  effort,  whether  it  be  for  high  level  executive  per- 
sonnel, sales  personnel  or  for  individuals  to  participate  in  a training  program,  requires 
planning  and  a program  designed  to  effect  the  stated  objective. 

The  neighborhood  churches  constitute  an  excellent  source  for  recruiters  to  seek  out  the 
average  citizen  in  the  given  neighborhood.  It  is  true  that  all  people  are  not  members  of 
churches  and  that  all  people  in  a given  nei^borhood  do  not  necessarily  frequent  the  nei^borhood 
church.  Nevertheless,  the  churches  provide  an  important  word-of-mouth  communications 
network.  One  church  member,  for  example  a grandparent,  might  be  effective  in  reach- 
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ing  as  many  as  a hundred  people.  You  multiply  that  by  the  many  church  members  and  you  can 
begin  to  imagine  the  numbers  that  can  be  reached,  A well  presented  appeal  on  the  part  of  the 
church  leader  such  as  the  minister  to  the  general  congregation  will  often  result  in  such  un- 
directed efforts  to  spread  the  word.  And  this  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  message  to  the 
attention  of  the  leader  people  who  respond  as  potential  beneficiaries  of  the  program  or  as 
potential  recruiters  or  supporters  in  other  ways. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  neighborhood  church  volimteers,  as  recruiters  within 
the  Negro  coxnmunlty , wbuld  have  a certain  effect  and  response  which  may  or  may  not  be  true 
of  neighborhood  churches  in  the  general  community  frpm  which  you  may  come. 

Within  the  Negro  community  in  particular,  the  neighborhood  churches  represent  the 
only  institutions  which  are  independent,  fully  owned  and  operated  by  the  commumly  member-.  • 
ship.  Now,  messages  with  a sufficient  urgenpy  and  effectively  communicated  by  the  re- 
spected leader  to  the  neighborhood  church  congregation  usually  are  excellent  starting  points  to 
reach  the  total  Negro  community  directly  or  indirectly. 

Neighborhood  churches  are  attended  by  all  age  groups  in  the  community  in  varying 
numbers  depending  on  the  program  of  the  particular  church.  Where  churches  have  yoimg 
people’s  crganiz^vtions  such  as  young  people’s  choirs,  young  adult  stu(fy  groups,  et  cetera, 
this  is  usually  a good  Sv  'rce  to  begin  to  develop  the  network  for  recruitment  among  younger 
people.  The  same  is  true  of  older  age  groups,  depending  on  the  message  to  be  communicated, 

OIC  volunteets  'recruited  through  nei^borhood  churches  have  enthusiastically  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  the  OIC  fund  drives.  Many  have  then  continued  to  provide  other  services 
in  the  various  aspects  of  our  work.  Those  recruited  initially  to  assist  in  raising  money  have 
since  gone  on  to  work  as  aides  to  teachers  and  counselors,  clerical  staff,  when  the  fond  drive 
activities  ceased. 

Whenever  needs  are  communicated  to  potential  volunteers,  parttcularly  those  people  who 
are  church-oriertcd  and  have  been  recruited  through  church  contacts , they  bring  a certain 
dedication  and  a helping  spirit  which  is  not  always  manifested  among  volunteers  who  are  re- 
cruited from  other  sources. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  recruitment  and  utilization  of  volunteers  requires 
somewhat  the  same  policy  and  philosophy  of  acceptance  of  all  who  come  — whether  as  volun- 
teers or  for  trailing. 

OIC  attempts  to  provide  a service  to  all  applicants  who  come  for  training.  This  is 
quite  a (3hallenge.  For  many  people  are  quite  difficult  to  help.  The  same  is  true  for  volun- 
teers who  come  as  a result  of  neighborhood  church  contacts.  Ivlass  participation  by  a real 
cross-section  must  be  encouraged.  We  have  foimd,  as  would  be  expected,  that  our  church 
volunteers  function  best  as  recruiters  ot  people  with  characteristics  familiar  and  similar  to 
their  own.  The  most  affluent  and  more  highly  educated  church  members  are  not  effective  in 
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the  recruitment  of  lower  stahis  and  less  fortunate  individuals  than  themselves}  and  vice  versa. 
Therefore  many  people  must  be  provided  an  opportunity  to  help  in  order  to  develop  those  who 
will  most  likely  be  effective.  You  can*t  be  too  picky  or  good  potential  volunteers  will  initiate  a 
program  of  self-screening.  So  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  create  work  in  order  to  prevent 
this  kind  of  screening  out. 

Neighborhood  church  volunteers  have  been  effective  in  our  program  and  can  be  effe  ;tive 
in  others.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  yourself  involved  with  another  program  of  OEO 
called  VISTA,  volunteers  like  ours  can  provide  a great  deal  of  service.  This  will  be  true  of 
most  funded  projects  in  the  starting  stages.  And  volunteers  can  also  provide  an  excellent 
source  of  motivated,  trained  and  experienced  — at  least  somewhat  experienced  — paid  staff 
when  and  if  a program  gets  started  and  is  continued. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  patience  and  attention. 

(Applause. ) 

MRS,  POSTON:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Miller. 

We  still  will  have  an  opporlunity  to  raise  questions  and  go  more  deeply  into  how  some  of 
the  resistances  are  overcome  when  you  are  trying  to  reach  your  recruits. 

Our  next  speaker  is  a former  nutmegger  I know  from  our  State  of  Connecticut.  He  was 
formerly  IXrector  of  the  United  Communily  Service  of  St,  Joseph  County  Incorporated  in  South! 
Bend,  Indiana,  co-sponsor  with  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  of  Project  ABLE. 

William  Aramony  now  lives  in  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  We  ""Mcome  you  to  the  cold 
weather. 

He  received  his  education  at  Claidk  University  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  degree  and  received  his  Master  *s  degree  in  Community 
Organization  at  the  Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work. 

He  has  had  varied  experience.  He  has  worked  with  the  Coimcil  of  Community  Services 
in  South  Bend.  He  was  campaign  director  and  budget  director  for  the  United  Fund  of  St,  Joseph 
County  in  Indiana,  He  was  executive  director  of  the  United  Community  Service  of  Columbia, 

S.  C.  Then  he  returned  to  Indiana  as  executive  secretary  of  the  United  Community  Services, 
and  now  his  present  position  which  is  stated  on  your  program  is  executive  vice  president  of  the 
United  Fund  of  Dade  County,  Miami,  Fla.  His  subject  today  will  be  ’’The  Worker  Advisers  of 
Project  ABLE,  South  Bend,  Indiana,”  And  we  welcome  you,  Mr,  Aramony, 

MR.  ARAMONY:  Thank  you. 

This  panel's  topic  is,  as  you  know,  "Reaching  Out  to  Find  and  Motivate  the  Hard-Core 
Unemployed  Worker,”  My  immediate  reaction  was  that  the  South  Bend  experience  was  inappro- 
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priate  to  this  panel’s  topic.;  After >11,  our  experience  was  largely,  but  not  totally,  addressed 
to  workers  who  had  a long  history  of  empioyua.ent  with  a single  firm. . • an  average  of  30  years. 
However,  the  very  attribute -ot  a long  employ raent  history  with  a single  firm  gave  the  Stude- 
bal^er  worker  some  of.  the  same  problems  to  overcome  as  faced  by  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
The  South  Bend  problem  then  was  to  reach  oufi  and  motivate  the  hard-core  employed  worker 
who  suddenly  became  xmemployed. 

The  ’’Worker  Advisers  of  South  Bend”  were  a part  of  Project  ABLE  (Ability  Based  on 
Long  Experience).  This  program  was  designed  to  assist  the  unemployed  worker  over  50  years 
old.  The  project  grew  out  of  the  Studebaker  <ZJorporation  closing  its  automotive  production  in 
South  Bend.  Instituted  by  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  and  financed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
power 5 Automation  and  Training  of  the  Department  of  Labor , the  program  was  coordinated 
and  administered  by  the  United  Community  Services  of  St.  Joseph  County.  The  project  sought 
to  marshal  the  full  and  effective  support  of  the  entire  community  to  the  end  that  every  unem- 
ployed worker  over  50  years  of  age  would  find  suitable  employment. 

The  urgency  of  the  problem  is  documented  with  these  numbers:  of  the  6800  employees 
at  the  time  of  the  announced  closing,  3000  were  over  50  years  of  age.  The  average  length  of 
seniority  for  this  group  was  30  years. 

We  found  these  people  to  be  fearful  and  insecure.  After  all,  for  generations, . .you 
remember  the  Studebaker  father  and  son  ads, , . families  worked  at  Studebaker.  Sure  there 
were  ups  and  downs, . .but  from  covered  wagons  to  the  Avanti,  the  company  was  always  there 
. , ,a  job  was  always  there, , . over  100  years  of  continuous  operation.  For  the  farmer , the 
soil  was  there  despite  drought  and  rain.  For  the  Studebalcer  worker,  the  plant  would  alv/ays 
be  there  despite  temporary  set-backs. 

Even  after  the  public  announcement  of  termination  of  production,  and  while  the  plant 
was  being  phased  out,  workers  with  seniorrljr  continued  to  bump  those  with  less  seniority 
rather  than  look  for  new  employment.  The  company  would  never  stop  production, , .really , 

On  the  surface,  the  Studebaker  worker  would  not  sliare  with  the  hard-core  imemployed 
the.  problem  of  lack  of  skills.  But  the  contrary  was  true.  For  the  vast  majority  of  workers , 
their  automotive  experience  was  not  transfei^able  to  other  jobs.  To  turn  a screw  on  an  auto 
frame  on  an  assembly  line  does  not  qualify  j ou  for  very  much. 

In  addition,  these  workers  were  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  seeking  employment. 
Unsure  of  themselves,  fearful  of  failure,  they  were  reluctant  to  expose  themselves  to  tests, 
training  or  job  interviews. 

In  one  sense  the  Studebaker  worker  was  more  vulnerable  to  despair  than  the  hard-core 
unemployed.  He  had  lived  a normal  life  for  many  years. , . earning  income. . . paying  taxes. , . 
supporting  a family. . .sending  his  childi’en  to  school.  Out  of  job-seeking  market  for  many 
years,  proud  of  himself  as  a producer,  it  was  a tremendous  shock  to  lose  all  of  this  overnight. 
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There  is  no  greater  measure  of  despair  than  ending  of  oners'  own  life.  Two  suicides, 
to  my  knowledge^  and  maybe  more,  were  directly  attributable  to  the  closing  of  Studebaker  and 
the  inability  of  many  of  die  workers  to  adjuist  to  a changed  condition. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  state  Project  ABLE’S  general  purpose: 

*'To  demonstrate  to  the  entire  nation  that  even  in  a crisis  situation, 
resulting  from  a plant  shutdown,  due  to  automation  or  closing  of 
defense  installations,  large  numbers  of  workers  over  50  years  of 
age  can  be  returned  tr?  productive  employment  throu^: 

(a)  effective  mobilization  of  total  communily  resources; 

(b)  hi^ly  intensive  individtual  counseling  of  older  workers; 

(c)  creative  job  development  in  the  total  communily;  and 

(d)  enlarging  employment  opportunities  by  identifying  job  openings 
in  other  labor  market  areas  and  providing  assistance  to  older 
workers  who  desire  to  move. 

In  drafting  the  project  proposal  we  recognized  that  the  single  most  important  task  was 
to  reach  and  motivate  the  worker.  You  can  develop  resources  and  you  might  be  highly  success- 
ful in  opening  up  job  opportunities  for  the  older  worker.  But  imless  you  could  develop  a rela- 
tionship with  the  worker  who  needed  help  to  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  training  and  job 
opportunities,  you  v;ere  doomed  to  failure. 

How  do  you  begin  to  motivate  someone  to  do  anything.  You  must  be  able  to  reach  some- 
thing in  him, , , to  ’’strike  a chord”  to  cause  him  to  first  believe  and  then  want  to  act. 

In  order  to  ’’strike  the  chord”  which  would  bring  response,  your  Worker  Adviser  had 
to  be  someone  who  ’’understood”  the  dilemma  of  the  older  worker,  who  was  ’’sympathetic”, , • 
someone  who  really  cared, , .and  who  was  personally  committed  to  do  something  about  the 
problem. 

In  selecting  the  Worker  Advisers,  our  job  was  to  recruit  those  individuals  who  had  the 
hipest  probability  of  success.  Thanks  to  Les  Fox,  then  Vice-President  of  Studebaker  '’jocal 
6,  who  was  the  first  man  I recruited,  v^e  secured  able  dedicated  men  from  the  workers’ 
ranks. 


This  gave  us  a tremendous  ”in”,.,we  had  peoole  as  Advisers  who  ’’knew  the  score”. 
Thor  were  sensitive  to  the  problems  and  concerns  of  the  older  workers  and  had  the  per- 
sonal concern  and  commitment  to  want  to  do  something  about  it. 
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Individually,  we  selected  union  leaders  who  were  highly  respected  and  had  demonstrated 
their  acceptability  by  being  elected  to  office.  Others  were  chosen  because  of  personal  leader- 
ship qualities.  These  individuals  were  screened  most  carefully  to  be  sure  they  really  did  care 
and  that  their  sincerity  was  beyond  reproach. 

How  do  you  demonstrate  that  ”yo^  really  care”.  You  don't  do  it  by  conducting  per- 
functory formal  interviews  to  build  up  your  report.  You  show  concern  by  making  a contact  and 
following  up.  You  keep  your  man  in  the  best  frame  of  mind  possible  so  that  he  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  open  to  him  consistent  with  the  realily  of  his  situation.  So  confidence 
develops  between  Adviser  and  worker  when  you  do  not  merely  make  a contact  and  then  forget. 

But  living  with  and  sharing. . .buttressing  the  first  forward  movement.  By  getting  the  fellow 
who  drove  ten  miles  to  the  plant  gate  for  an  interview  and  turned  around  because  he  was  fear- 
ful. . .to  turn  around,  go  back  and  try  again, 

Bnt  to  ’’strike  a chord”  within  the  worker  to  motivate  him  is  not  enough.  He  must  de- 
velop confidence  in  himself  that  he  is  employable. . .that  he  does  have  hope. 

How  do  you  do  it? 

You  do  it  with  ’’little  things”. . .little  things  that  count.  Like  respecting  him. . .listening 
to  him. . . going  the  extra  step  for  him.  The  tremendous  relationship  that  developed  between 
advisors  and  workers  was  evidenced  when  workers  brought  their  wives  or  other  members  of 
their  families  with  them  when  visiting  their  Advisers. 

Wives  were  higlily  influential  in  determining  what  the  husband  would  do,  • .and  the 
"better  halves”  were  special  targets  of  our  publicily  efforts. 

Blue  collar  workers  with  written  resumes  were  workers  with  added  dignity  and  were  very 
well  received  by  employers.  "Rehearsal"  interviewers  with  Advisers  and  counseling  on 
appearance  were  standard  ingredients. 

It  was  only  after  establishing  a relations  ip  based  on  understanding  and  trust  that  the 
Worker  Advisers  developed  a detailed  work  history  of  the  worker.  From  this  work  history  a 
written  resume  was  prepared  for  each  man.  A copy  of  the  completed  resume  was  sent  to  the 
worker  for  use  in  his  own  job  seeking  activities  and  the  other  copies  were  retained  in  the  F re- 
ject for  referral  use  as  job  ope'*'ngs  developed. 

An  ABLE  referral  form  was  used  on  aH  referrals  made  by  the  staff.  A copy  was  given 
to  the  worker  and  copies  were  retained  for  use  in  following  up  the  referrals.  This  follow-up 
served  as  a vital  link  between  the  worker  and  the  Project.  It  indicated  to  the  worker  that 
referrals  were  not  made  just  to  get  him  out  of  the  office. 

An  ABLE  "reminder"  was  given  in  writing  to  each  worker  about  his  appearance  when 
he  was  referred  to  an  employer.  This  reminder  drew  to  the  attention  of  the  worker  that  those 
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who  were  positive  in  iheir  attitude  and  neat  in  appearance  had  the  greatest  chance  for  success. 

In  addition  to  this  reminder,  a full  length  mirror  was  installed  on  the  office  exit  door  with  this 
message:  ’’THIS  IS  HOW  YOU  APPEAR  TO  PROSPECTIVE  EMPLOYERS,” 

The  Project’s  follow-up  activity  was  a continuing  process  with  those  who  remained  un- 
employed, Personal  interviews  at  Project  offices  or  at  his  home  were  regularly  conducted. 

He  was  not  forgotten.  In  addition  to  reassuring  the  worker,  it  gave  his  Adviser  the  opportunity 
to  make  suggestions  or  referrals,  to  give  advice  on  changed  conditions,  and  to  up-date  his 
resume. 

Written  resumes,  rehearsal  interviews,  counseling  on  appearan  e were  all  important. 
BUT  THE  BIGGEST  MOTIVATOR  OF  ALL  WAS  SUCCESS  STORIES. 

Early  in  the  ball  game  we  knew  we  had  to  have  some  winners, , .if  the  rest  of  the  workers 
were  to  be  motivated, 

SUCCESS  STORIES  published  in  our  newsletter  ’’Able  Actions”  were  mailed  to  every 
worker  , • , and  repeated  by  word  of  mouth.  We  bombarded  every  medium, , . fully  and  regularly  • 
We  got  the  St,  Joseph  County  Medical  Society  to  take  a random  sample  of  50  workers , give  them 
physicals  and  broadcast  to  the  v orld  that  they  were  able  to  handle  bill  time  employment. 

In  a word,  we  created  a community  climate  which  made  it  impossible  for  worker  or 
employer  not  to  know  that  someone  cared, , .that  help  was  available.  This  climate  opened  doors 
to  job  developers. ,, and  an  ABLE  referral  slip  meant  something  in  getting  a job.  How  well  this 
was  done  is  demonstrated,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  workers  were 
self  referrals. 

We  have  not  and  will  not  have  at  this  session  the  time  to  discuss  the  work  done  by  the 
Job  Developers.  Obviously,  to  seek  out  and  motivate  a worker  to  take  tests,  undergo  job  in- 
terviews or  training,  without  the  development  of  real,  honest-to-goodness  job  opportunities 
would  be  bad  faith  at  its  worst  and  disastrous  to  the  objectives  of  the  Project,  The  energy  and 
drive  of  the  Worker  Advisers  was  matched  with  a highly  cfynamic  and  successful  job  develop- 
ment program.  The  fantastic  spread  of  services  provided  by  the  Advisers  is  most  interesting. 
As  part  and  parcel  of  the  service  rendered,  the  following  services  were  performed: 

1,  resume  service 

2,  unemployment  compensation 

3,  pensions  of  all  types  (Studebaker,  Veterans) 

4,  Social  Security  benefits 

5,  surplus  commodities 

6,  direct  relief 

7,  referrals  for  counseling  on  severe  personal 
adjustment  problems 

8,  journeyman  card  applications 
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9,  individual  and  group  insurance  matters 

10,  small  business  loans 

11,  high  school  diploma  or  certificate  completion 

12,  F.H.A,  and  V. A,  mortgage  forbearances 

13,  local  finance  company  loan  forbearances 

14,  M,D,T,A.  referrals 

15,  Indiana  Employment  Service  referrals 

16,  Vocational  Eehahilitation;  and  even 

17,  car  pools. 

How  intense  was  it?  I picked  at  random  a report  during  a period  when  I was  not  in 
South  Bend, ,,  for  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1965,  OVER  1400  INDIVIDUAL  FOLLOW-UP 
CONTACTS  WITH  REGISTRANTS  WERE  MADE.  OVER  4000  PEOPLE  WERE  REACHED  AND 
HELPED, 

I would  be  remiss  if  I ended  this  presentation  without  giving  a few  case  examples.  We 
were  not  always  able  to  place  every  worker.  But  even  in  failure,  we  had  a measure  of  suc" 
cess« , .because  always  and  at  minimum,  the  worker  and  his  family  knew  that  someone  really 
cared. 


Case  History  of  Mr,  J,  T, 

When  Mr,  J,  T,  registered  with  the  project  in  April  1964,  he  was  53  years  old  and  had 
been  unemployed  since  November  1963,  At  the  time  of  registration  he  stated  that  he  had  been 
hospitalized  for  a short  time  a few  months  earlier  and  didn't  feel  well  enou^  yet  to  accept  a 
full  time  job,  but  he  expressed  an  interest  in  MDTA  and  was  sent  to  the  Employment 
Service  for  testing.  In  August  one  of  the  Job  Developers  called  Mr,  T,  about  a job  opening 
and  learned  from  his  wife  that  he  had  been  hospitalized  witibi  a brain  tumor.  This  information 
was  relayed  to  the  Worker  Adviser  and  Mrs,  T,  was  told  to  call  the  project  if  she  needed  any 
assistance. 

The  Worker  Adviser  contacted  Mr,  T,  again  after  hj.s  release  from  the  hospital  in 
October  and  upon  learning  that  he  would  be  unable  to  resume  work,  advised  him  to  make  appli- 
cation for  a total  and  permanent  disabilily  pension  through  the  Studebaker  ’Corporation  arid  the 
Social  Security  Division,  Application  was  mc-de  and  a few  weeks  later  Mr,  T,  received  word 
that  his  Studebaker  pension  had  been  approved  and  would  become  effective  in  November,  Sub- 
sequently, a letter  was  received  from  the  Social  Security  Division  disallowing  the  pension 
applicatioiitand  a review  of  the  application  was  requested  and  is  still  pending.  The  Studebaker 
Corporation  pension  office  was  contacted  again  and  as  a result,  the  amount  of  Mr,  T's  pension 
was  doubled. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  Mr,  T's  illnes,  his  wife  was  forced  to  quit  her  job  to  care  for  him 
and  this  placed  them  in  financial  difficulty.  On  October  27,  1964,  Mr,  T,  w^as  committed  to 
a Veterans  (mental)  Ilosiri.tal,  and  Mrs,  T,,  assuming  the  role  as  head  of  the  household  and 
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having  no  income^ became  delinquent  with  the  payments  on  her  home  and  utilities.  Local  and 
tax  supported  agencies  were  contacted  by  the  Worker  Adviser  and  Mrs.  T.  received  assistance 
from  the  Portage  Township  Trustee  Office  and  the  United  Community  Services  "Family  and 
Childrens  Center".  The  mortgage  holder  was  contacted  and  a mortgage  forbearance  was 
granted  for  18  months.  In  February,  Mrs.  T.  made  application  and  was  accepted  for  MDTA 
training  in  the  upholstery  class  which  is  currently  in  progress. 

Despite  all  the  problems  encountered  by  the  couple,  Mrs.  T*s  hopes  for  the  jfiiture  are 
very  high  and  she  looks  forward  to  the  day  her  husband  will  come  home.  She  expresses  ex- 
treme gratitude  to  the  project  and  has  stated,  "every  time  things  looked  the  darkest,  some- 
one from  "ABLE"  was  there  to  help  me". 

Case  History  of  Mr,  G.  T. 

Mr.  G.T, , aged  62,  a Negro  man,  was  contacted  by  one  of  the  counseling  staff  on  April 
17,  1964.  At  that  time  he  came  in  to  register,  somewhat  dejected,  forlorn,  and  seemingly 
psychologically  defeated.  He  had  been  laid  off  at  Studebaker  after  some  20  years  of  gainful 
employment. 

Through  infomaation  obtained  by  employer  contact  by  a member  of  the  Job  Develop- 
ment staff  in  reference  to  a job  opening,  Mr.  G.  T.  ’s  case  history  and  resume  were  corre- 
lated to  a possible  job  availabilily  at  the  Logan  Adult  Training  Center.  The  job  involved 
supervision  of  mentally  retarded  persons  in  a sheltered  workship  situation. 

Mr.  G.T,  graduated  in  1926  from  Lincoln  University,  Oxford,  Pennsylvania.  It  should 
be  stressed  that  Mr,  G.T.  was  not  aware  of  the  possible  job  opportunities  he  might  qualify  for 
other  than  general  factory  work  until  the  Job  Development  man  motivated  him  toward  other 
areas. 


Mr.  G.T.  agreed  to  an  initial  interview  with  the  director  of  Logan  Adult  Training  Cen- 
ter. He  reported  back  as  instructed  and  was  told  that  he  would  be  asked  to  meet  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  who  would  be  directly  responsible  for  his  appointment.  He  was  encouraged 
to  follow-up  this  opportunity  and  a resume  was  developed  for  him  by  the  Job  Development  staff 
with  his  assistance.  Throughout  the  interview  process,  Mr.  G.T.  was  extremely  anxious,  and 
received  much  support  from  Project  ABLE  staff . 

Mr., G.T.  appeared  before  the  agency *s  board,  was  interviewed  for  approximately  one 
hour  and  wns  told  he  would  be  contacted  the  following  day.  When  Mr.  G.T.  was  notified  the 
following  day  of  his  appointment  to  the  position,  he  reported  back  to  ABLE  to  speak  of  his  good 
fortune.  He  was  hi^dy  elated  and  could  not  offer  enou^  praise  for  the  entire  staff  that  had 
motivated  him  back  toward  productive  and  gainful  employments. 

Mr.  T*s  final  statement  before  leaving  the  ABLE  office  was  "God  bless  you  all"  and 
"I  can  put  bread  back  on  my  table, " 
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Mr,  T*  has  reported  for  work  and  follow-up  contacts  will  be  made  to  determine  his 
progress. 

Case  History  of  Mr.  F.  G. 

Mr,  P,  G,  is  aged  60,  He  last  .worked  for  the  Studebaker  Corporation  in  December 
1963,  At  thi’.t  time,  he  was  employed  as  an  elevator  operator.  He  has  a long  history  of 
chronic  illne  ss  and  he  suffered  the  loss  of  four  fingers  in  an  industrial  accident  about  12  years 
ago,  Mr.  G,  was  visited  in  Ms  home  on  May  21,  1964,  by. a Worker  Adviser,  Because  of  Ms 
physical  condition,  Mr.  G,  had  indicated  a desire  to  apply  for  permanent  and  total  disability 
Social  Security  benefits  and  total  and  permanent  pension  benefits  from  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, He  requested  the  Worker  Adviser  to  assist  him  in  tMs  process.  He  was  advised  to 
immediately  apply  for  total  and  permanent  disability  Social  Security  benefits.  However,  he 
could  not  apply  for  Studebaker  pension  benefits  until  a 26  week  disability  period  had  elapsed 
from  his  last  date  of  employment. 

On  July  6,  1964,  the  Worker  Adviser  once  again  contacted  Mr,  G,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  application  at  Studebalcer,  An  appointment  was  made  for  him  to  appear  at  the 
Pension  Office  on  July  9,  1964,  The  Worker  Adviser  working  with  Mr,  G,  accompanied  Mm 
to  the  Pension  Office  on  that  date.  Based  on  the  medical  evidence  submitted  by  Mr,  G’s  per- 
sonal physician  and  tlie  Studebaker  doctor’s  physical  examination,  Mr,  G’s  application  for 
disability  pension  was  approved  to  become  effective  August  1,  1964,  On  August  10,  1964  Mr, 
G,  called  the  ABLE  Project  to  notify  his  Worker  Adviser  that  the  Social  Security  Office  had 
informed  him  that  his  application  for  disability  Social  Security  had  been  approved.  On  August 
24,  Mr.  G.  again  stopped  in  the  ABLE  office  to  inform  Ms  Worker  Adviser  that  he  had  just 
received  his  first  Social  Security  check  in  the  amount  of  $117  and  his  Studebaker  disability 
pension  check  in  the  amount  of  $48,50,  On  September  10,  1964,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  G,  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  ABLE  Project; 


September  10,  1964 


• ABLE  Project 

410  West  Sample  Street 
South  Bend,  Indiana 


Attn:  Mr,  Lester  Fox 


Dear  Sir; 

Having  received  my  fii*st  permanent  disability  check  from 
Studebalcer  Corporation,  I wish  to  talce  this  opportunity  to  thanli 
you  and  everyone  concerned,  especially,  Mr.  Steve ‘Yandl,  for 
his  time,  effort  and  consideration  given  to  proTe  my  case. 
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Tvdy  -wife  and  I well  realize  the  calls  and  paper  work  involved 
to  secure  nay  permanent  disabilily  and  our  thanks  and  appreciation 
hardly  seem  ample  in  tiding  to  make  you  realize  what  this  has  meant 
to  us. 


Congratulations  are  certainly  in  order  to  each  of  you  for 
the  work  you  are  doing  for  the  older  workers  like  myself  ^ in  giving 
us  a sense  of  security  which  we  all  strive  for. 

Wishing  ABLE  Project  continued  success,  we  are, 

Sincerely  yours, 

(signed) 

Mr,  F.  M,  G. 
and 

Mrs.  E.  R,  G. 


Case  History  of  Mr,  M,  L, 

Mr.  M,  L.  is  51  years  of  age.  He  last  worked  for  the  Studebaker  Corporation  in 
December  1963,  When  first  contacted  ly  the  ABLE  Project  in  April,  Mr,  L,  had  found  em- 
ployment working  as  a counter  salesman  for  a local  firm.  Mr . L . contacted  tiie  ABLE  Project 
in  June  to  advise  us  that  he  had  been  laid  off  from  his  job  and  was  in  need  of  services  from  the 
ABLE  Project.  On  July  22,  1964,  Mr.  L.  participated  in  the  UCS-ABLE  Project  MedicaVv 
Examination.  Mr,  L.  also  tcok  advantage  of  the  Hi^  School  testing  program  that  had  been 
arranged  by  the  ABLE  Project  which  was  designed  to  qualify  eligible  applicants  to  receive  a 
high  school  equivalent  certificate  in  lieu  of  a high  school  diploma.  On  July  15,  Mr,  L.  called 
the  Project  to  advise  his  Worker  Adviser  that  he  had  received  his  High  School  Equivalent  Cer- 
tificate. On  September  2,  Mr.  L,  was  contacted  by  his  Worker  Adviser.  As  of  that  time,  •. 
there  was  no  change  in  his  status  — he  was  still  unemployed  and  looking  for  work  and  he  was 
drawing  unemployment  compensation  benefits.  In  September,  Mr.  L,  was  called  by  ABLE  for 
a job  referral  at  a local  industrial  plant  as  a grounds  maintenance  man.  Mr.  L,  reported  back 
into  the  ABLE  offices  to  advise  us  that  he  had  been  employed  at  the  job  to  which  he  had  been 
referred.  On  September  28,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  ABLE  Project; 

Dear  Les: 

Throu^  you  I v/ould  like  to  thanlt  the  people  who  were 
responsible  for  me  getting  employment  at  W.H.  as  a grounds 
maintenance  man.  It  sure  is  a pleasure  being  back  to  work, 

I have  answered  countless  ads  in  the  newspapers  — most  of 
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them  were  for  college  graduates  19  - 26  with  10  years* 
experience.  Well,  maybe  not  that  bad,  but  they  all  wanted 
young  men.  What  are  men  over  35  supposed  to  do?  Too 
young  to  retire  and  too  old  to  get  a job.  Again,  I want  to 
thank  all  of  you  people  who  are  doing  a good  job  for  the  men 
and  women  who  are  over  60, 


Yours  truljs 
(signed) 
M,L, 


The  purpose  of  Project  ABLE,  and  the  purpose  of  this  meeting,  is  to  develop  ways  to 
help  people  live  their  lives  as  fully  as  possible. 

Thank  you  very  much, 

(Applause,) 

MRS,  POSTON:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  last  panelist  is  a Professor  of  Industrial  Education  at  Tennessee  A & I State  Uni- 
versity in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  His  present  position  is  Project  Director  of  OMPER  and 
Coordinator  of  Manpower  Development  and  Training  courses  at  the  Institute. 

Among  his  professional  memberships  would  be  listed  the  National  Planning  Association, 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  and  the  Regional  Planning  Association  of  New  York, 

New  Jersey  and  Connecticut, 


Mr,  Hayes  M.  Howard  will  speak  to  us  on  "Mobile  Recruitment." 


MR.  HOWARD:  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

I will  deviate  from  my  prepared  speech  as  most  of  the  information  has  been  covered. 

In  our  recruiting  in  NashviHe  we  encountered  many  of  the  problems  mentioned  by 
former  speakers.  We  are  a land  grant  University  that  represents  the  people  of  the  State  and 
its  surrounding  areas,  tiie  urban  area,  the  metropolitan  areas  and  the  local  area. 

There  was  little  being  done  to  locate  the  people,  recruit  them,  motivate  them  and 
catalog  thorn.  A number  of  projects  had  been  started.  Our  project  was  begun  less  than  a 
year  ago»  We  used  a new  method,  one  that  would  employ  modem  tools  and  techm<iues  or 
reaching  the-varioiw  exti'oines  or  the  various  extreme  characteristics  of  the  population. 
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Being  located  in  Nashville  we  were  somewhat  disadvantaged.  We  have  a large  non- 
white population  in  the  lower  Mssissippi  Vall^,  That  is  west  of  the  Tennessee  River  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  north  of  the  state  of  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, To  the  east  of  us  we  have  the  eastern  Cumberland  mountain  citizens.  You  have  heard 
a lot  of  their  music  and  background  culture  from  the  Grand  Ole  Opry, 

We  did  not  have  enou^  people  in  middle  Tennessee  to  begin  any  type  of  Experimental 
and  Demonstration  project  and  therefore  had  to  depend  upon  those  populations  of  the  two 
extremes, 

Let*s  go  bav^k  to  the  soil  itself  aid  look  at  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, how  it  is  arranged  in  relation  to  the  water  tables  or  to  the  river  basins.  From  this 
we  began  to  analyze  and  found  that  the  majorily  of  the  non-white  population  lived  in  the  sancfy 
area,  the  loose  san^  area,  .The  majorily  of  the  white  population  we  were  interested  in 
* reaching  lived  also  in  the  sandy  area  but  it  was  a compact  sand  area.  It  is  the  area  of  the 
beautiful  Tennessee  crab  orchard  zone.  From  that  standpoint  we  began  to  work. 

We  sent  small  groups  into  the  area,  the  first  one  or  two  trips  talking  mainly  about 
nature  itself.  No  training  project  was  discussed.  The  same  procedure  was  carried  out  in 
west  Tennessee.  We  talked  to  the  young  people  and  some  of  the  older  people.  Eventually  we 
began  to  talk  about  the  soil,  how  our  forefathers  tilled  the  soil.  We  found  out  how  the  people 
of  west  Tennessee  were  thinking.  Then  we  went  back  to  east  Tennessee  and  started  to  talk 
a little  about  training,  the  possibilities  of  training,  the  advantages  of  training  - because 
‘^there  are  certain  facilities  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  that  could  help  raise  the  basic  economy 
of  your  area  and  you  could  probably  participate  in  that  basic  economy  and  live  at  home,  ” 

The  next  logical  step  would  have  been  to  stir  up  more  curiosity.  This,  however,  takes 
a while.  Our  time  was  limited. 

We  talked  with  the  people  in  east  Tennessee  about  coming  to  our  school  and  taking 
three  or  four  courses.  Questions  were  asked,  '‘Where  would  we  live?’*,  have  to  send  some 
money  home”.  Their  questions  were  answered  as  to  living  accomodations,  subsistence, 
length  of  stay,  etc. 

The  next  trip  we  would  discuss  our  program  further.  We  would  find  several  people 
interested. 

From  this  point  we  incorporated  our  techniques  of  planning,  going  above  citizen 
participation.  We  began  in  the  area  of  agency  participation.  We  have  the  various  farm 
agencies,  welfare  agencies,  educational  agencies,  and  labor  agencies,  attempted  to  lo- 
cate all  of  the  major  offices  and  found  that  the  majority  of  the  offices  in  both  areas , west 
Tennessee  and  east  Tennessee,  were  substations,  open  only  once  or  twice  a week,  or  every 
other  week. 
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This  is  how  the  idea  of  using  the  mobile  imit  came  about.  We  believed  it  would  be 
wise  to  use  a mobile  office  to  reach  the  people  in  the  local  communities.  This  mobile  unit 
which  would  be  an  office  could  use  the  principle  of  any  automobile  on  a highway.  It  had  a 
number  of  advantages  above  an  ordinary  vehicle  or  automobile.  We  could  travel  on  the  high- 
way, literally;  also  we  could  travel  on  the  hi^way  of  employment  security,  the  hi^way  of 
hi^er  education,  secondary  education,  and  elementary  education.  These  are  advantages  you 
have  when  you  are  operating  from  a land  grant  University,  because  it  serves  the  people  in 
all  functions  of  life. 

Further  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  using  the  mobile  unit  is  expressed  by  Bill  Davis, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Action  Commission  of  Nashville  and  Davidson  County: 
’•The  Metropolitan  Action  Commission’s  experience  with  mobile  units  as  a technique  for 
reaching  and  serving  people  has  been  a favorable  one.  The  Family  Planning  Clinic  program 
is  using  a mobile  unit  to  expand  its  services  to  the  remote  areas  of  Davidson  County . Many 
families  have  been  served  who  either  could  not  or  would  not  visit  stationary  clinics.  The 
same  results  were  achieved  in  recruiting  applicants  for  basic  education  and  skills  training 
programs.  Our  Information  and  Education  Program  will  also  make  use  of  a mobile  unit  in 
the  near  future. , . ” 

An  example  of  the  mobile  unit  in  actual  use  has  been  included  in  the  booklet,  MDTA, 

A Summary  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  As  Amended,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  December,  1965, 

Traveling  on  these  various  highways  or  avenues,  you  have  a chance  to  meet  the  people. 
We  call  it  the  power  structure  of  that  particular  agency.  In  dealing  with  this  type  of  recruit- 
ment, time  is  very  essential*  You  must  get  to  the  point,  get  the  pb  done  and  return  before 
the  local  people  actually  understand  what  has  happened,  because  if  you  leave  the  discussion 
or  you  leave  your  problem  or  your  program  too  long,  and  it  is  debated,  quite  often  you  lose 
or  miss  your  entire  objective. 


By  being  acquainted  with  the  power  structure,  we  submitted  a plan  that  would  help  the 
various  agencies  to  perform  the  governmental  functions  that  the  agency  was  designed  to  per- 
form, In  this  way  we  began  to  find  out  the  number  of  people,  in  an  area  who  were  sincerely 
interested  in  training. 

This  was  our  primary  objective. 

We  began  to  catalog  (using  an  application  form  that  was  expedient;  two-thirds  of  the 
information  you  could  gather  without  writing  anything  down).  We  found  very  few  applicants 
who  were  willing  to  sit  down  with  us  to  fill  out  an  application  form.  Usually  when  we  talked 
three  or  four  minutes  and  then  wrote  a few  lines  we  had  all  the  information  we  needed.  We 
began  to  compile,  catalog,  and  separate  this  information  according  to  the  characteristics  we 
needed  and/ or  were  interested  in.  By  going  through  the  various  communities  we  found  it 
would  not  be  %vls»e  to  I'ceniit  with  the  mobile  unit  for  longer  than  one  day  at  a time.  On  the 
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basis  of  this  observation  we  set  aside  four  days  for  recruitment.  Those  four  days  repre- 
sented geographical  areas  of  recruitment  of  a distance  of  100  to  160  miles  apart.  We  had 
only  four  and  one-half  hours  to  recruit. 

To  be  successful  in  carrying  out  this  procedure  you  must  set  up  community  councils, 
ba-between  the  time  of  our  first  visit  and  the  time  we  sent  the  mobile  units  in,  we  set  up 
community  councils.  The  community  councils  functioned  very  well  and  were  quite  effective. 

In  advance  of  the  day  of  recruitment  we  had  to  use  another  method.  ^ ^ e had  to  travel 
on  a specific  avenue  since  we  represented  the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Education,  We  asked 
our  Commissioner  to  send  a letter  to  all  school  superintendents  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
Although  we  were  only  going  to  recruit  in  four  areas  or  regions,  we  were  interested  in 
having  this  information  blanket  the  whole  State,  The  notice  was  sent  out  a week  before  re- 
cruiting day.  This  procedure  was  planned  Ihorou^ly  because  the  day  that  we  went  into  a 
particular  community  we  had  to  go  to  the  Superintendent's  office.  There  were  some  who 
were  hostile  to  the  program,  but  there  was  little  that  could  be  done  because  the  Commission- 
er had  given  permission  to  use  the  school  gymnasium  or  cafeterias  or  other  facility.  So,  we 
had  a place  of  assembly  to  begin  recimiting.  With  a mobile  unit  you  must  have  a pb.ee  of 
assembly  so  that  you  can  at  least  have  some  people  on  hand,  if  no  more  than  10  or  15,  Then 
you  can  begin  to  place  your  program  before  the  people  on  the  local  level. 

At  this  point  you  will  find  you  will  have  many  people  who  are  eager  to  participate  in 
the  program  but  won’t  be  interested  in  coming  inside  at  all.  You  may  find  that  you  will  have 
so  many  people  on  the  outside  trying  to  get  information,  while  at  the  same  time  you  have 
some  people  on  the  inside,  that  you  will  become  overcrowded  on  the  outside  in  the  mobile 
unit. 

For  example,  in  Brovmsville,  Tennessee,we  visited  the  high  school.  We  had  322 
people  to  talk  to  us  on  the  inside.  That  afternoon,  one -half  hour  after  the  program  was  over 
and  an  hour  before  a basketball  game  was  to  start,  we  also  interviewed  the  same  number  of 
people  outside.  We  only  had  a certain  number  of  blanks.  We  ran  out  of  blanks.  We  could 
not  actually  record  the  number  of  people  we  had  outside,  but  we  did  it  in  a shorter  length  of 
time  than  we  did  on  the  inside. 

To  bring  the  whole  program  into  a close  focus , at  first  we  designed  a mobile  unit  to 
create  an  image.  It  was  composed  of  four  units,  a five-passenger  car,  a 39-passenger  bus, 
a 40-foot  furniture  van  and  a utility  ti^ck.  Those  units  traveled  as  a caravan  to  create  an 
image  as  it  moved  on  the  highway,  with  the  advertising  on  it.  We  were  escorted  into  thq 
city  by  either  the  city  police  or  by  the  Teimessee  State  Highway  Department,  That  is  a 
matter  of  safety.  It  helps  to  combat  what  possible  civil  disturbances  you  inay  have.  We 
had  to  plan  for  all  of  those  things  in  the  beginning,  especially  being  members  of  the  non** 
white  population. 


We  had  another  project  at  the  end  of  the  year  which  dealt  with  counseling  and  cata- 
loguing farm  labor  in  21  west  Tennessee  coimties.  There  were  200-plus  families  there  with 
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incomes  of  less  than  $3,  COO  per  year.  We  were  able  to  interview,  counsel,  and  catalog  22 
per  cent  of  that  number,  This  time  we  used  a different  approach.  Instead  of  using  the  cara- 
van lype  of  approach  we  used  what  we  called  a mosquito  approach  or  yellow  jacket  approach 
where  you  send  one  small  object  into  a remote  area  and  actually  work  the  whole  area  and 
come  out  quickly. 

To  be  able  to  do  that,  instead  of  sending  one  we  would  send  three.  We  found  by 
analyzing  our  cost  that  we  could  send  three  effective  small  imits  into  an  area  and  do  a better 
job  at  a more  economical  cost  than  wei  could  using  the  caravan  to  create  an  image. 

If  you  have  any  questions , I will  b€5  glad  to  answer  them. 

MRS.  POSTON:  Thank  you  veiry  much,  Mr.  Howard, 

Now  there  are  rules,  I think  according  to  our  instructions  the  panelists  may  chal- 
lenge each  other  or  raf '*e  questions  with  each  other.  You  may  direct  your  questions  to  any 
of  the  panelists.  You  may  raise  queslions  among  yourselves. 

The  floor  is  open  for  all  of  you,  so  we  are  reac^  to  go  if  you  are. 

I may  tip  you  off  to  one  thing,  Mr®  Aramony  has  to  make  a plane,  so  maybe  if  you 
want  to  pounce  upon  him  at  any  point  you  had  better  take  advantage  of  it  because  he  is  going 
to  dash  out  of  here  very  quickly. 

MR.  HENRY  E.  RICHARDS  (Coordinator,  MDTA,  Florida  State  Employment  Security 
Commission):  My  question  is  this:  I spoke  to  Mr,  Aramony  about  his  situation  in  Dade 
County  and  asked  him  if  he  were  acquiunbjd  with  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping a 500  man  multi-occupational.  MDTA  training  project  in  the  Ci^  Of  Miami  pi’oper, 

I hope  that  he  will  get  into  the  situation  in  view  of  what  he  said  about  his  experiences  ;in 
South  Bend,  And  I wonder  if  he  has  any  specific  suggestions  to  us  in  terms  of  the  outreach 
in  this  particular  community,  I don^t  know  how  long  he  has  been  there,  but  I presume  he  has 
been  there  long  enough  at  least  to  get  his  feet  wet  a little  bit. 

Do  you  have  any  comments  in  general  as  to  how  you  would  go  about  reaching  or  out- 
reaching  in  Miami? 

MR.  ARAMONY:  I have  been  ther<5  about  19  months,  long  enough  to  be  exposed  to  its 
problems;  also  long  enough  to  know  that  you  have  a very  complex  community.  The  geogra- 
phic areas  in  which  you  are  interested  would  be  restricted.  These  areas  can  be  identified 
and  worked  on  intensively,.  There  ai*e  ce.rtj^  organizational.hooks  you  can  use.  The  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Program  for  example  is  an  excellent  one.  You  have  a naturally  agressive 
program  there  that  might  help  you  reach  the  kind  of  market  you  talk  about. 


MR,  RICHARDS:  Thank  you. 
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MR.  LAWRKKCE  ZANE  (Teacher  Training  Staff  Specialist,  MDTA,  Department  of 
Education,  State  of  Hawaii):  My  question  is  to  the  entire  group,  but  particularly  Mr*  Miller 
and  Mr,  Aramony, 

I have  heard  the  suggestion  that  staff  be  selected  and  recruited  from  among  the  peers. 
In  my  discussions  this  morning  with  several  members  from  Detroit,  I get  the  idea  that  we 
might  do  a better  job  if  we  were  to  select  our  staff  from  among  the  unemployed,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  Department  of  Labor, 

I am  not  so  sure  this  is  a good  idea,  but  it  strikes  me  as  worthy  of  discussion,  I 
wondered  what  the  opinions  of  Mr,  Miller  and  Mr,  Aramony  first,  perhaps,  and  maybe  the 
other  members  of  the  panel  would  be, 

MR,  MILLER;  I will  address  myself  to  that  one,  I would  recommend  that  in  any  pro- 
gram designed  to  motivate  and  recruit  and  provide  some  positive  program  for  any  ethnic 
^oup  or  any  group  with  particular  characteristics , whether  it  be  mountaineers  or  city  slum 
dwellers  or  whatever,  you  would  be  wise  to  recruit  staff  from  among  like  people. 

Our  experiences  in  Philadelphia  have  been  especially  good  because  Negroes  them- 
selves started  a self-help  program  to  motivate  other  Negroes,  As  a result  people  who 
needed  the  program  responded  by  the  thousands  where  other  training  opportunities  such  as 
those  provided  by  MDTA,  etcetera,  were  simply  not  taken  advantage  of.  Our  program  had 
its  positive  image  among  leadership  they  could  trust,  not  simply  doing  studies  and  surveys 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  positively  getting  results,  opening  up  opportunities. 

We  design  our  own  criteria  for  staff  selection  and  we  are  not  too  impressed  with  all 
Negroes  and,  say,  gilt-edge  credentials  that  many  could  present,  but  we  are  more  impres- 
sed, first  of  all,  with  an  intellectual  appreciation  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  For- 
tunately in  a market  like  Philadelphia  you  can  select  people  who  are  qualified  by  virtue  of 
experience  and  training  who  also  have  the  sense  of  concern  and  dedication. 

The  trainee  program  in  Philadelphia  was  literally  inundated  with  applicants.  A 
school  which  was  designed  to  train’ about  700  a year  received  over  7000  applications  from 
hard  core  unemployed  people,  when  other  opportunities  were  going  unused. 

Where  we  need  a professional,  obviously  we  have  to  hire  one.  But  as  many  non- 
professionals as  professionals  work  in  our  program,  and  when  I say  non-professional  I am 
talking  at  all  levels,  those  who  help  administer,  those  who  help  counsel,  those  who  help 
teach,  etcetei:a,  all  of  this  of  course  under  the  design  and  coordination  and  supervision  of 
the  professional  staff, 

MR,  ARAMONY;  I would  endorse  what  Fred  has  to  say  here.  One  of  the  issues  we 
had  to  decide  early  was,  do  you  hire  professional  workers?  Whom  do  you  hire? 
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i was  criticized,  but  I would  do  it  again  and  again.  We  hired  people  who  had  a feeling 
for  what  they  were  doing,  and  I would  definitely  go  that  route. 

In  MDTA,  your  survival  rate  is  a key  issue.  Getting  a beefy  into  the  training  is  one 
thing.  Having  him  survive  the  training,  stay  with  it  all  the  way,  is  another,  I think  I would 
watch  out  for  my  ancillary  services  to  buttress  the  guy,  to  work  out  problems  he  may  have, 
because  if  he  has  any  insecurity  at  all,  it  will  show.  You  have  to  have  someone  available, 
someone  he  can  reach,  who  can  support  his  staying  there.  It  may  even  involve  getting  a 
homemaker  service  to  take  care  of  someone  at  home  in  order  to  keep  him  in  school.  These 
are  the  things  you  have  to  watch, 

MR,  PETER  PESOLI  (Field  Coordinator,  Southern  Rural  Training  Project,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee):  You  bring  up  a point  that  causes  considerable  concern,  to  many  people.  This  is 
a failure  to  distinguish  between  methods  of  recruiting  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 

You  mentioned  that  it  makes  no  difference  if  it  is  mountaineers  or  cily  folk,  when  re- 
cruiting, I think  it  does. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  example.  I don’t  think  you  can  over-recruit  or  over-publici?;e 
in  the  city  because,  as  you  mentioned,  there  are  other  programs  available.  If  the  appli- 
cants are  not  selected  for  this  particular  project,  there  are  often  other  possibilities.  But, 
in  the  rural  areas,  this  would  not  be  so. 

I was  concerned  when  Mr.  Howard  mentioned  gathering  600  people  in  one  day  in 
Brownsville,  Tennessee.  I know  he  probably  couldn’t  have  taken  more  than  five  or  10  of 
those  people, 

A great  deal  of  social  discontent  occurs  here.  After  a few  days  of  recruiting,  you 
pull  out.  These  people  live  there.  Then  when  someboify  comes  in  on  his  footsteps,  follow- 
ing on  his  heels,  say  months  later,  in  an  attempt  to  recruit,  I don’t  think  he  is  going  to  be 
received  favorably  — he  might  be  looked  upon  with  jaundiced  eyes, 

I could  cite  other  examples.  So  I wonder  if  enough  attention  has  been  paid  to  some 
real  di.stinctions  which  should  be  made.  In  a sense  more  harm  than  good  occurs  when  you 
Qver-pubUcize  programs  when  you  are  going  to  accept  only  one  percent  of  those  people  at 
best.  When  there’s  nothing  else  you  can  do  for  those  people  in  a matter  of  months,  you 
make  it  doubly  difficult  for  a group  that  follows,  I wonder  if  either  the  panel  o ’ the  people 
here  would  comment  on  the  important  distinctions  between  rural  and  urban  reci  liting, 

MRS,  POSTON:  Before  we  address  ourselves  to  this  question,  has  our  friend  from 
Hawaii  heard  enough  from  the  panel  on  the  value  of  using  indigenous  leaders  or  peers  in 
recruitment  efforts? 

MR,  ARAMONY;  We  haven’t  converted  him,  I can  tell. 


MR,  ZANE:  No,  not  to  my  satisfaction*  I would  agree  100  percent  on  the  use  of 
peers,  but  you  must  remember  the  technique  I suggested  of  using  the  Employment  Service. 

Here  is  a man  who  is  skilled,  unemployed.  He  is  among  his  peers  generally , He  is 
unemployed  too.  Shall  we  hire  him  to  be  a teacher -trainer?  Is  this  such  a good  idea?  This 
is  what  1 am  getting  at. 

MR,  ARAMONY:  What  is  your  market?  Who  are  you  trying  to  train? 

MR,  ZANE:  I am  thinking  of  any  person  fe  this  category,  unemployed  and  older, 
general^  older, 

MR.  MILLER:  Maybe  you  are  taking  the  term  »»peer”  too  literally.  The  unemployed 
have  peers  who  are  employed.  It  does  not  mean  you  take  X numbers  of  the  people  you  are 
organized  to  serve  and  they  then  become  staff  for  the  rest  to  follow^  It  doesn^t  mean  that  at 
all. 


You  hear  the  question  often:  How  does  the  help  get  to  the  poor?  C le  way  it  gets 
there  is  to  use  the  people  themselves  as  staff  members  to  help  other  people.  This  means 
go  out  and  get  those  who  need  the  program  and  use  them  to  help  the  professionals  relate  to 
those  they  are  organized  to  help.  It  doesnH  mean  just  literally  take  the  first  participants  or 
the  first  beneficiaries, let^s  say,  and  then  staff  your  program  in  order  to  serve  the  rest. 

It  is  not  that  literally  possible, 

MRS.  POSTON;  I think  Mr,  Howard  would  like  to  talk  to  this  question.  Then  we  will 
move  on  into  your  question,  Mr,  Pesoli. 

MR.  HOWARD;  It  is  very  hard  to  supervise  a program  when  you  do  not  have  the 
necessary  tools  and  personnel  to  meet  the  requirements.  It  is  a hard  matter  to  find  people 
we  need  for  MDTA,  because  this  is  a new  area,  an  area  that  encourages  creativity. 

You  have  to  try  to  get  as  close  as  is  possible  to  the  directox*  of  the  Employment  Ser- 
vice* There  are  professionals  who  are  interested  in  this  type  of  work.  They  may  not  be  the 
best  professional  teachers,  but  they  may  have  three  or  four  characteristics  that  will  be  very 
vital  to  your  program  — strong  points  to  support  the  lay  people  that  you  choose  as  helpers. 

Another  point  that  may  be  valuable:  You  can  use  a man  and  wife  team.  Say,  for 
instance,  the  wife  is  in  Communications  and  the  husband,  the sldlls instructor.  If  you  keep 
them  together,  similar  to  group  instruction  where  you  keep  all  the  instructors  closely  to- 
gether, you  will  find  that  man  and  wife  team  will  begin  to  work  together.  They  will  begin 
to  help  pull  the  other  people  in. 

You  will  be  surprised  how  you  will  begin  to  motivate  the  student  who  has  appeared  to 
be  quite  indifferent. 
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As  a case  in  point,  we  instituted  a new  electronics  course.  We  did  not  have  an  in- 
structor at  the  time  so  we  used  an  electncal  engineer  and  an  electrical  contractor.  We  com- 
bined them.  Before  long  we  began  to  bring  in  their  wives  as  lay  assistants.  They  were 
qualified  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  MDTA, 

Then  we  were  confronted  with  the  problem  of  finding  employment  for  our  first  class. 
We  knew  that  we  had  a very  good  program.  So  we  began  to  use  the  teachers  and  their  wives 
as  job  placement  officers.  To  our  surprise,  they  placed  all  of  the  electronics  trainees  in 
jobs.  They  did  not  stop  at  coimly  lines,  city  lines,  or  State  lines.  Out  of  the  36  people  in 
that  particular  class  we  placed  19  in  Huntsville  at  one  time,  four  at  another  company,  and  we 
then  placed  the  others  in  major  companies  in  the  State  of  Temiessee. 

We  would  not  have  been  as  successful  had  we  not  used  man  and  wife  teams  and  pro- 
fessional and  lay  people  together, 

MRS,  POSTON:  Mrs,  Baker  would  like  to  speak  to  this  point  and  then  we  will  move  on» 

MRS.  BAIOER:  A word  of  caution  about  using  the  peers.  Too  often  they  can’t  relate 
because  they  are  too  close  to  the  client  group  to  be  comfortable  with  them,, 

A man  who  has  pulled  him^seif  up  by  his  bootstraps,  so  to  speak,'  is  oftentimes  very 
unsympathetic  with  his  neighbor  who  has  not  done  this  also.  One  basic  reason  for  this  is  if 
everybo(fy  can  pull  themselves  up,  then  the  fellow  that  has  pulled  himself  up  would  feel  like 
he  hadn’t  really  accomplished  too  much. 

It  is  fine  to  use  people  who  have  a knowledge  of  the  problem  but  are  not  really  too 
close  to  it.  Too  close,  and  they  will  not  be  comfortable.  And  if  you  are  not  comfortable 
with  diem,  they  are  not  comfortable  with  you,  and  they  are  not  going  to  play  in  your  ballpark, 

MRS,  POSTON:  I think  we  have  gotten  four  opinions  about  the  use  of  indigenous 
leaders,  or  the  use  of  peers. 

What  we  may  have  gotten  a bit  confused  about  was  at  what  point  do  we  use  the  peers? 
How  do  we,  with  good  judgment,  use  the  peers?  Do  we  use  them  to  reach  the  hard  core  for 
recjniitment  purposes?  Do  we  train  them  as  non-professionals  or  sub -professionals  to  give 
supportive  services  to  the  professional? 

I don’t  think  we  have  any  consensus  on  this,  but  I think  you  have  gotten  the  words  of 
caution  and  I thinlc  you  also  have  gotten  some  indication  that  there  are  levels  at  which  the 
peers  may  be  used,  if  it  is  done  with  a plan  that  is  not  threatening  either  to  the  recruiter  or 
to  the  recruitee. 

Is  that  prt'.tly  much  what  we  have  summed  up? 


MRS.  BAKER:  Yes. 
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MRS,  POSTON:  Now  to  Mr,  Pesoli*s  question  of  the  danger  of  over -extension  or 
over-recruitment  when  we  can*t  produce  training  enough  and  must  reject  because  of  lack  of 
funds  or  lack  of  facilities  or  lack  of  programs, 

MR,  HOWARD:  We  realized  that  this  was  going  to  happen  in  the  very  beginning. 

This  is  why  we  worked  hard  to  try  to  get  a supplemental  program,  a much  larger  project 
this  time,  covering  21  counties,  all  of  west  Tennessee,  Using  this  larger  area,  we  de- 
veloped a type  of  referral  program.  This  particular  job  order  called  for  locating  2000  per- 
sons who  would  be  interested  in  farm  labor  within  the  State,  intra -State  or  inter-State, 

Now,  to  do  that  type  of  job,  right  away  you  run  into  a terrific  problem  because  the 
majority  of  the  landowners  in  West  Tennessee  are  agricultural  people.  We  can’ll  take  that 
labor  away  from  them.  Therefore  we  developed  a referral  system  designed  to  catalog 
people  and  refer  them  to  at  least  three  additional  programs:  one  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  another  for  the  13  river  basin  developments  of  the  TVA  system;  and  the  third, 
the  new  MDTA  program. 

By  making  the  survey  and  counselling  and  cataloging  the  people,  we  got  a chance  to 
get  down  to  the  grassroots  and  actually  found  out  what  particular  individuals  were 
interested  in  who  lived  in  this  very  remote  area.  We  could  talk  with  the  man.  We  foimd  out 
he  would  be  interested  in  three  or  four  things.  And  we  passed  that  information  back  to  the 
interested  agencies. 

The  avenue  that  we  traveled  on  this  time  was  through  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, through  the  county  court,  throu^  the  police  force  of  the  various  areas,  you  see,  and, 
through  them,  we  got  down  to  the  people  who,  actually  or  potentially,  were  liabilities  to  the 
community  or  to  the  government, 

I don^t  have  the  exact  figures,  but  out  of  the  more  than  45,000  persons  of  all  ages  — 
infancy  up  — whom  we  catalogued  in  our  survey  we  had  nearly  5000  people  who  were  inter- 
ested in  some  type  of  training. 

We  referred  this  information  to  the  Employment  Security  people. 

This  grant  was  imder  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Labor  and  it  was  conducted  by  Ten- 
nessee State  University  with  the  assistance  of  the  local  Employment  Service.  We  gave  what 
informiition  we  had  to  the  Employment  Service  director,  and  as  the  job  orders  would  come 
in  for  inter-state  work  or  work  within  the  State,  the  referrals  were  made  from  that. 

It  opens  up  a broader  avenue  for  referral  1^  recruiting  or  interviewing  a far  larger 
number  of  people  than  you  can  use.  It  builds  an  entire  program.  It  enlarges  the  function  of 
a land  gi?ant  university  serving  the  citizens  in  the  area  of  referrals  and  education  offices 
that  were  before  unheard  of.  Therefore  the  recruitment  efforts  had  several  purposes  — 
linking  ttraining  with  jobs  and  working  with  the  State  Employment  Service, 
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MRS.  POSTON;  In  other  words , Mr,  Howard,  the  recruitment  efforts  you  made  had 
several  purposes.  One  would  be  for  specific  kinds  of  training  programs  that  you  would  set  - 
up,  based  on  information  you  would  have  on  need.  Is  this  linlcing  training  with  job? 

Than  you  saw  yourself  in  another  capacity  jointly  working  with  tlie  State  Employment 
Service  as  a feeder  of  information  about  other  kinds  of  jobs  that  might  be  available,  inter  and 
intra “State,  that  would  flow  through  the  employment  center.  This  I presume  would  cut  into 
many  age  categories, 

MR.  HOWARD;  Yes. 

3HRS.  POSTON;  Can  you  recall  how  your  recruitment  succeeded  with  older  persons, 
because  we  all  seem  to  agree  tliat  recruitment  is  more  difficult  with  the  45“and~over, 

f 

MR, 'HOWARD:  Of  the  persons  we  interviewed,  11, 1 percent  were  60  years  of  age 
and  over.  Also,  36,1  percent  of  the  total  number  interviewed  represented  the  labor  force, 

19  through  59  years  of  age.  And  the  rest  were  under  age  19.  We  can  break  it  down  to 
within  five  year  periods,  if  necessary,  to  get  exactly  what  we  want. 

It  is  a good  thing  to  know,  that  when  you  deal  with  a large  segment  of  a population  you; 
have  a chance  to  get  a much  broader  picture  of  a larger  number  of  intricate  parts  in  the 
overall  situation  and  can  analyze  it  from  any  angle  or  perspective  that  may  interest  you, 

I find  that  it  is  better  to  deal  with  45, 000  people  than  to  deal  with  600  or  700,  I be- 
lieve we  can  render  a greater  service  to  that  number,  proportionately, 

MR,  RAY  PERRIER  (Director,  Adult  Education,  Detroit  Public  Schools,  Detroit, 
Michigan):  I tliinlc  the  point  that  has  been  raised  is  a fine  one  and,  in  terms  of  recommenda- 
tions, we  should  consider  it.  The  idea  of  raising  false  aspirations  and  hopes  and  not  coming 
throu^,  especially  in  vocational  training,  must  really  be  considered  by  anyone  who  hopes  to 
receive  Federal  support  for  projects  to  help  older  unemployed  potential  workers, 

I have  another  recommendation  to  suggest. 

Anyone  who  has  been  involved  in  the  ’’financial  brinkmanship"  of  Federal  programs 
must  realize  how  damaging  to  students,  the  staff  and  all  who  come  in  contact  with  these  pro- 
grams, is  the  problem  of  worlcing  to  "June  30"  deadlines,  or  not  receiving  funds  until  six 
months  of  the  financial  year  have  expired.  The  problem  is  especially  severe  when  providing 
job  training  because  of  the  lead  time  necessaiy  to  vin?ite  the  program,  scour  the  country  to 
provide  equipment,  for  example,  automatic  screw  machines;  set  them  up  in  operating  con- 
dition, find  non-professionals  in  the  vocation  area  who  must  be  trained  as  instructors,  all 
before  the  (;^3nt  expires.  All  this  must  be  accomplished  while  the  administrator  does  not 
know  whether  or  not  he  can  plan  for  the  following  year.  He  Imows  it  may  even  be  necessary 
to  cut  back  on  the  program  if  funds*  are  cut. 
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The  lack  of  time  to  initiate,  expand  and  continue  such  programs  is  almost  the  kiss 

of  death* 


If  this  group  wishes  to  support  the  Government's  becoming  involved  in  such  efforts, 
which  possibly  is  the  only  final  ansv/er,  then  we  should  recommend  that  somehow  adminis- 
trators have  to  be  allowed  more  lead  time  and  have  assurance  that  such  programs  will  be 
funded  for  several  years  at  a minimum. 

MRS.  POSTON:  Thank  you. 

I think  this  also  was  certainly  one  of  Ihe  strong  recommendations  from  Mrs, 

Baker  that  I am  sure  our  recorder  will  include  as  a part  of  a recommendation  from  this  group. 

MR,  MILLER:  If  I can  make  a comment  here,  my  organization  is  a private  non- 
profit corporation,  one  which  simply  started  out  of  this  whole  effort,  and  we  have  learned 
that  our  kind  of  organization  just  has  to  provide  other  sources  of  support. 

If  you  are  a Federal  agency,  or  an  employment  center,  :?tcetera,  that  is  another 
story.  But  if  you  aren’t,  you  have  to  plan  very  carefully,  make  sure  you  don’t  totally  rely  on 
a given  grant  from  the  Government.  It  would  be  wise,  in  fact,  to  initiate  your  own  efforts  to 
raise  money.  In  addition  to  foundation  support  there  is  always  philanthropy.  We  have  been 
very  fortunate,  and  as  Reverend  Sullivan  says,  thank  the  Lord,  We  could  gc  on  for  months, 
long  after  Federal  grants  cease  to  come.  Certainly  not  to  the  same  degree,  but  it  has  been 
our  objective  to  keep  it  that  way,  even  when  we  get  Federal  grants.  If  a 10  per  cent  contri- 
bution, in  kind  or  otherwise,  is  involved,  we  raise  our  own  10  per  cent  as  best  we  can.  We 
don’t  even  rely  on  the  local  city  government  for  that,  because  this  is  the  beginning  of  inroads 
of  control  and  patronage  and  other  kinds  of  things.  There  has  to  be  a certain  kind  of  inde- 
pendent attitude  of  self-help  among  the  heads  of  an  organization  if  you  intend  to  impart  this  to 
those  people  you  hope  to  motivate, 

MRS.  POSTON:  I think  we  had  a question  here, 

MR,  MICHAEL  F,  WIDMAN  (Director,  Research  and  Marketing,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America):  We  are  finding  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  facing  a shortage  of  quali- 
fied manpower  in  the  coal  industry. 

This  may  sound  new  to  a lot  of  you  and  it  is  just  on  the  horizon  now.  There  is 
nothing  acute  about  it  at  the  moment. 

We  have  gone  through  this  wringer  of  mechanization  like  most  industries,  but  ours 
was  one  of  the  early  ones,  out  of  economic  necessity,  in  the  highly  competitive  energy  field. 

Now  in  the  current  contract  that  we  have  negotiated,  we  have  seniority  lists.  When 
a mine  mechanizes,  it  places  the  employees  not  needed  on  a list  which  is  designated  as  a 
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panel.  The  company  talces  from  that  list  or  panel  those  who  qualify  for  other  job  classifica- 
tions that  may  become  available. 

Our  union  has  a meeting  set  up  with  the  Manpower  Training  Department  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  within  the  next  10  days. ; We  have  just  now  decided  to  start  a training 
program.  A study  was  made  during  the  past  year  by  our  Research  and  Marketing  Department 
as  to  the  status  of  the  panels  throughout  our  jurisdiction.  Much  to  our  surprise,  we  find  the 
panels,  so  far  as  qualified  men  are  concerned,  are  almost  exhausted  throu^^out  the  Nation. 
Now  for  the  first  time  we  are  beginning  to  see  newspaper  ads  seeking  qualified  miners. 

V/e  have  some  problems  here  that  are  peculiar,  I think,  to  our  industry  over 
others.  We  have  various  State  laws  that  try  to  protect  a man’s  life  and  limb  as  he  works  in 
the  mine.  We  have  Federal  laws  that  do  likewise. 


I can  say  to  you,  without  feas>  of  successful  contradiction,  that  younger  men  today 
don’t  want  to  go  underground  in  a coal  mine^  There  are  too  many  other  more  glamorous 
occupations,  such  as  electronics,  space  and  aviation  and  so  forth.  Nevertheless  we  are  going 
to  try  to  retrain  as  many  as  we  can  of  the  older  miners,  those  v/ho  find  themselves  in  the  45 
to  55  group  especially,  to  the  point  where  our  pension  takes  hold. 

We  have  some  70,000  old  miners  over  55  who  are  on  our  miners’  pension  plan 
which  is  administered  jointly  by  the  signatories  to  the  contract. 

Our  industry  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous.  The  life  of  every  man  in  the  mine 
depends  upon  the  acts  of  one  single  individual  in  many  cases.  In  other  words,  if  he  doesn’t 
know  about  gas  and  how  to  conduct  himself  in  a gaseous  mine,  he  may  forget  and  li^t  a 
cigarette  and  blow  up  the  mine  and  all  of  his  (colleagues. 

Now  we  must  have  a very  careful  plan  of  teaching  by  people  who  know  mine  safety. 
Now,  what  I am  asking  here  is:  does  this  panel  have  any  suggestion  on  how  to  man  such  a 
force  of  teachers  in  tuis  particular  field?  How  do  you  find  them?  Where  is  your  source?  Do 
we  have  to  find  these  teachers  ourselves? 

I may  be  a little  premature  here,  talking  this  way  to  this  panel,  since  I have  this 
meeting  scheduled  at  the  Labor  Department  within  the  next  10  days. 

MRS,  POSTON;  Thank  you.  I would  look  not  just  to  the.  panel  when  it  comes  to  a 
problem  like  that.  If  I take  a look  through  our  listing  here,  we  have  more  experts  in  the 
audience  than  you  would  ever  find  up  here  on  the  platform,  and  we  would  certainly  like  to 
have  the  thinking  of  this  total  group, 

Mr.  Walsh,  this  might  be  a point  at  which  you  might  help  us  in  terms  of  this 
whole  personnel  and  training  thing.  In  every  meeting  we  go  into,  the  cry  today  is  where  are 
we  going  to  get  the  people  to  do  the  training.  This  is  across  the  board,  whether  we  are  dealing 
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with  the  technical  fields,  the  humanities  or  what  have  you.  This  whole  thing  of  personnel* 

•MR,  PESOLI:  I can  offer  this  for  an  opener.  You  mentioned  the  30,000  or  so 
mine  workers  who  have  retired.  About  two  weeks  ago  I read  where  one  of  these  discontinued 
mines  in  Kentucky  was  going  to  be  used  or  proposed  to  be  used  as  a training  site  for  a Man- 
pov/er  program  to  train  youngsters  who  would  be  interested  in  this  type  of  work.  By  using 
one  of  these  non-operative  mines,  possibly  supplementing  the  staff  with  those  mine  workers 
who  retired,  conceivably  such  a manpower  training  program  could  help  solve  the  problem 
of  inadequate  training, 

MR,  EMILE  ISAAC  (Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  of  New  Jersey):  This 
problem  is  pretty  dear  to  my  heart  because  I lost  my  father  in  a coal  mine. 

Just  to  give  you  some  starting  point,  we  have  what  we  call  teacher-educators  in  . 
many  States,  I don^t  know  what  State  you  are  from,  but  originally  I ^d  most  of  my  training 
in  education  in  Ohio,  We  had  training  centers  for  instructors  teaching  journeymen  how  to  be 
an  instructor.  This  I think  is  the  core  of  our  problem.  In  other  words,  we  have  people  who 
are  associated  with  the  union  and  it  is  their  particular  job,  or  their  task,  to  take  these  jour- 
neymen and  make  instructors  out  of  them,  to  utilize,  for  training,  the  skills  and  the  know-  . 
ledge  that  they  have. 

Just  last  week  I happened  to  have  another  union  which  I am  going  to  help  in  the 
area  of  fire  training  in  Jersey  City.  They  have  good  firemen,  men  who  spend  25,  30  years 
in  fighting  fires.  Their  problem  is  how  to  help  other  people  or  teach  other  people  how  to 
fight  fires. 

They  have  recognized  this  problem.  This  is  a matter  of  communication.  This 
is  the  heart  of  teaching:  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  methods  of  presentation. 

I think  one  of  the  solutions  to  your  problem  is  to  get  in  touch  with  your  trade  and 
industrial  education  people,  They  will  help  you,  I am  sure,  because  this  is  a trade  area. 

MR.  WALSH:  I would  agree  with  Mr,  Isacc,  just  on  that,  I assume,  Mr.  Widman, 
they  will  probably  suggest  the  same  thing  Mr,  Isaac  did  — that  you  start  up  what  we  used  to 
call  JIT  — Job  Instructor  Training,  if  it  can’t  be  done  by  the  local  schools. 

By  the  way , in  certain  areas  of  Kentucky  there  are  no  vocational  schools.  There 
are  some,  but  they  are  scattered, 

MR.  ISAAC:  I was  down  there,  and  they  have  various  schools  there. 

MR,  WALSH:  Were  you  in  the  Cumberland  area? 

MR.  ISAAC;  They  are  all  over  the  state.  They  are  beginning  to  develop  ^ese 
schools  in  Kentucky,  They  may  not  be  down  in  West  Virginia  so  much,  but  they  are  in  Ken- 
tucky, because  I was  in  them. 
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MR,  WIDMAN:  Another  feature  of  this  I didnH  cover.  I could  talk  on  it  for  some 
length  of  time.  Our  training  program  must  first  be  above  ground,  it  must  cover  some  basic 
training  above  ground.  We  can't  go  into  the  mine  like  the  gentleman  said  here  to  start  with. 

We  have  had  training  programs  carried  on  by  employers  themselves,  individual  em- 
ployers, I know  of  one  in  particular  not  too  many  miles  from  here  over  on  the  West  Virginia 
side  near  the  Maryland  border.  In  the  last  two  years  that  he  has  been  developing  this  mine 
he  has  killed  two  young  fellows,  one  under  20  and  the  other  22,  one  with  a wife  and  two 
children  and  the  other  unmarried. 

As  we  went  into  an  investigation  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  accidents , we  learned 
that  the  training  had  not  been  sufficient  before  the  men  were  put  to  work  undsarground.  This 
is  what  we  have  to  watch.  That  is  why  we  want  to  be  sure  we  pick  somebo^  as  instructor 
who  recognizes  this  problem  of  basic  training  and  safety  training,  above-ground, 

MR.  JAMES  R,  NORWOOD  (Assistant  Supervisor,  Recipient  Training,  Illinois  State 
Department  of  Public  Aid):  Perhaps  I represent  a group  a bit  unique  here  — the  Public  Wel- 
fare Department. 

We  find  that  through  different  methods  of  education  and  training,  we  are  able  to  re- 
store many  of  our  unemployed  recipients  to  the  labor  market. 

Ours  is  a rather  broad  program,  but  to  confine  myself  just  to  the  areas  that  might  be 
of  interest  to  you  here  — we  don't  have  such  a severe  problem  of  recruitment,  because  you 
can  almost  say  our  group  is  a captive  audience , but  we  have  had  problems  of  motivation  and 
problems  of  locating  adequate  sources  of  training. 

We  find,  at  this  point,  that  these  are  not  such  difficult  problems,  because  we  have 
utilized  various  and  varied  types  of  procedures  in  obtaining  our  training  situations , Since  we 
are  funded  from  State  and  Federal  funds , and  in  some  cases  have  help  from  private  funds , we 
use  inter-agency  referrals  to  different  projects  and  programs.  Also,  we  refer  to  our  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  whereby  we  utilize  the  public  school  system,  both  at 
secondary  and  college  level.  We  also  purchase  training  and  instruction  from  private  schools. 

In  this  way,  through  a combination  of  apporaches,  we  are  able  to  get  the  instruction 
and  training  that  we  need  over  a wide  range  of  occupations.  Thus  many  older  workers  who 
have  been  displaced  because  their  skills  were  no  longer  adequate  have  been  provided  with 
new  skills  that  would  put  them  back  into  the  labor  market. 

Perhaps  if  there  are  some  specific  questions,  I might  be  able  to  give  more  specific 
answers. 

MRS.  POSTON:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Norwood, 
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REV.  GEORGE  L,  PHEARSON  (Counselor -Liaison  Specialist,  Arizona  Migrant  and 
Indian  Ministry,  Phoenix,  Arizona):  I would  like  to  go  on  to  a new  question,  if  it  is  in  order. 

At  the  Migrant  Ministry  in  Arizona,  we  have  been  working  through  an  Experimental 
and  Demonstration  project  to  bring  migrant  labor  into  an  On-the-Job  Training  or  retraining 
experience  in  the  city  demand  or  supply  areas. 

My  question  deal6  with  directions  that  the  panel  may  be  able  to  give  us.  The  re- 
strictions are  rather  severe  in  the  thing  that  we  are  endeavoringJo  do.  We  can’t  go  to  a 
large  industry  because  our  migrants  can’t  pass  the  entry  requirements.  We  can’t  go  into 
other  industries  because  our  migrants  are  not  members  of  the  unions.  And  we  can’t  go  other 
routes  because  we  run  into  problems  with  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  and  age 
and  education  requirements. 

So,  we  end  up  with  a hard-core  by  age,  by  education  and  by  experience.  We  end  up 
bringing  them  out  of  the  stoop  labor  background  into  some  lousy  job  in  the  city  with  the  signi- 
ficant future  of  being  dishwashers  the  rest  of  their  lives  or  orderlies  at  the  hospital. 

Then,  when  we  find  these  jobs  and  work  out  the  contractual  arrcngements  and  so  forth, 
we  experience  a dropout  rate  of  about  83  per  cent.  Our  dropouts  are  saying  to  us  that  they 
received  no  training  on  the  job.  We  go  back  again  and  talk  to  the  employer,  most  generally 
in  the  smaller  business  concerns  because  this  is  where  we  can  seem  to  find  openings.  They 
know  too  little  of  how  to  train  or  hew  to  meet  this  sort  of  need  of  the  migrant. 

Now  the  question  is  this:  What  is  available  through  the  Department  of  Lai  ’'r  or  pos- 
sibly throu^  OEO  that  would  be  workable  for  a training  program  for  employers  on  how  to 
train  workers? 

* 

MRS,  POSTON:  We  will  take  the  first  part,  I must  say,  a;'  the  chairman  of  the 
group,  I want  to  really  say  amen  to  what  you  just  stated,  because  we  are  quite  concerned  and 
quite  involved  with  rural  area  development,  with  great  emphasis  applied  to  the  migrant  and 
the  seasonal  worker  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

1 know  this  trap  you  get  into.  You  keep  going  around  and  around  and  no  one  wants  to 
assume  responsibility.  Thank  goodness  we  do  have  the  i\iigrant  Ministry  that  is  trying  to 
help  us  in  many  ways. 

Under  the  Department  of  Labor  training  programs,  Mr,  Walsh,  do  you  want  to  suggest 
what  might  be  possible  ? 

MR,  WALSH:  I think  we  are  helping  in  this  area  through  Mr.  Howard’s  program  — 
yes,  Mr,  Richards  from  Florida  Employment  Sei'vice  — why  don’t  you  talk  on  A&M? 

MR.  RICHARDS:  My  point  bears  only  in«Jirect!y  on  A&M.  It  had  three  or  four  OJT 
programs  for  the  training  of  mentally  retarded  youths  in  Dade  County  and  Broward  County. 
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„ These  were  occupations  in  the  janitor  or  custodial  field.  First  of  all  these  were  Special 
Youth  Projects,'  OJT  projects  for  retarded  youths,  which  made  it  somewhat  unusual.  It 
was  felt  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  £tnd  Training. ^representative,  Mr,  Dasher,  that 
before  this  ^project  was  set  up  with  the  city  it  would  be  well  worth  the  doing  to  have  some 
supervisory  training  for  the  city  supervisors  who  were  to  be  running  the  program.  They  did 
off^; this  exact  kind  of  supervisoiy  training,  and  it  provided  an  introduction,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  city  supervisors-  They  were  trained  in  how  they  would  receive  these  mentally  re- 
..in^rded, youths ; not  to  be  too  critical  and  to  help  them  along,  I think  the  thing  was  cjuite 
■ ,si|gnificant.and  it  may  be  a step  in  the  direction  that  is  strongly  indicated  — of  providing  an 
encouraging  environment  and  setting  which  will  facilitate  training  and  placement, 

MRS.  POSTON:  In  other  words, - it  is  possible  to  build  in  properly  for  a grant  just 
for  the  purpose  for.  which  the  need  seemS;  to  be  here,  for  training  those  who  are  going  to 
train  the  migrant  who  has  not  the  opportunity  to  go  through  the  more  formal  training  process. 
And  that  was  funded  under  what? 

0 f ' 
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,Mp.,  RICHARDS:  It  was  a special  youth  project  for  retarded  youths  — On-the-Job 
Training,' funded  under  MDTA, 

. MR.  MILLER:  May  I make  a comment  here?  Presumably  if  the  employer  could  get 
them,  he  would  hire  only  trained  people.  Emplcqrers  get  involved  usually  because  they  have 
little  choice,  and  a lot  of  missionary  work  is  needed  with  employers,  even  when  you  have 
OJT.  ...  . ^ 

In;  Philadelphia  we  experienced  some  of  the  problems  the  questioner  raised  — the 
problem  of  false  aspirations  and  the  fact  that  often  after  you  recruit  people  you  have  little  or 
no  place  to  send  them. 

The  way  I think  to  minimize  that  is  to  be  sure  thvJ;  your  training  program  is  designed 
to  steer  people  into  legitimate  opportunities  of  employment.  I think  it  would  be  minimized  if 
someone  would  develop  a proposal  for  rural  areas  designed  to  uncover  the  real  needs  for 
employment  and  then,  realistically,  to  counsel  those  people  with  whom  you  are  working.  In 
other  words,  talk  turkey:  "This  is  the  situation,"  and  this  is  what  opportunities  prevail,  and 
this  is  what  your  probability  of  success  is.” 

I think  if  you  counsel  people  along  those  lines  they  won^t  hold  to  false  aspirations 
because  you  won^t  really  foster  them,  and  the  dropout  problem  will  decline.  You  promote 
those  things  which  are  feasible. 

So,  it  is  a combination  of  two  things  working  there.  You  design  your  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  employer,  and,  if  the  employer  can^t  help  himself  otherwise,  he  will 
work  with  you,  if  you  have  done  sufficient  missionary  work, 

?JR.  HERBERT  W.  WATKINS  (Director,  Industrial  Relations,  Graflex,  Inc., 
Rochester,  New  York):  One  of  the  best  training  programs  that  was  ever  developed  was  de- 
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veloped  during  World  War  H called  JIT,  Job  Instruction  Training,  It  is  a very  simple  mat- 
ter to  train  lead  men,  group  leaders,  supervisors,  to  be  good  instructors.  It  is  available. 

It  was  printed  in  many  forms.  It  is  easily  done.  All  you  have  to  do  is  have  one  man  demon- 
strate it  to  an  employer  and  I think  the  employer  can  very  easily  carry  it  out, 

MR.  WILLIAM  A.  iVIERCER  (Coordinator,  Business  and  hidustrial  Coordinating 
Co  .-il,  Newark,  New  Jersey):  I am  connected  with  tl.o  Labor-Management  Manpower 
Training  Program,  an  MDTA  and  OJT  project  formed  by  an  organization  called  the  Business 
and  Industrial  Coordinating  Council.  This  is  a complex  of  business , industry , ci^il  rights 
groups,  clergy  of  major  faiths,  etcetera.  Even  public  and  private  agencies. 

We  had  most  of  the  major  companies  to  help  us  in  the  OJT  aspects  of  our  problem. 

We  asked  if  they  would  help  us  in  training  for  the  communiiy  good.  Thus  far  we  have  been 
successful  in  having  industry  set  'ip  training  schools. 

We  had  Western  Electric  Corporation*  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  will  probably  be 
coming  down  here  next  week  to  Washington  to  explain  how  it  was  done.  We  hope  to  have 
most  of  the  Western  Electric  installations  around  the  country  follow  :t.  They  have  a 
training  facility  for  non-productive  machine  shop  workers,  and  we  have  turned  this  into  a 
commimity  resource.  For  the  first  phase  of  the  training  we  utilize  a local  boys*  club,  and 
the  other  half  of  it,  actual  machine  shop  operation,  takes  place  at  Western  Electric, 

V/e  didn*t  use  any  of  our  funds,  with  the  exception  of  getting  a modification  of  our 
contract  so  we  could  purchase  some  of  the  instructional  aids.  The  company  has  supplied  the 
instructors.  They  pick  up  all  of  the  expenses.  There  is  a great  need  for  machine  shop  wor- 
kers in  the  greater  Newark  area  in  New  Jersey,  The  first  fifty  will  probably  be  graduating  in 
the  next  three  or  four  weeks. 


Similarly , we  have  gotten  one  of  the  banks  to  underwrite  a school  of  clerical  skills 
for  clerk-typist  and  clerical  level  jobs.  This  is  for  30  girls,  starting  out  on  an  experimental 
basis.  The  bank  picked  up  the  tab  for  this. 

We  had  a little  difficulty  in  setting  up  the  school.  This  I tbinlc  has  some  application 
to  what  was  said  before,  relative  to  using  peer  groups.  People  from  the  State  Vocational 
Office  said  our  school  couldn*t  be  certified  because  we  weren’t  using  qualified  teachers.  The 
WCA  had  the  machines,  so  we  got  the  bank  to  enroll  all  of  the  girls  in  the  as  members, 
TheP8  w3rS  no  cortification  problem^ training  members. 

We  are  trying  to  set  up  another  school  now.  This  is  a Uttle  difficult,  but  at  least  we 
are  getting  business  and  industry  involved  in  training. 

MRS.  POSTON:  Would  you  get  the  same  kind  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  business 
an  industry  if  you  were  setting  this  up  for  the  older  workers  ? 
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iVIR,  MERCER;  It  would  be  difficult,  very  difficult.  They  are  a little  hesitant.  They 
will  tallc  about  it*  We  have  what  we  call  a Digest  of  Opportunities.  This  is  a listing  of  most 
of  the  programs  in  the  area.  OEO,  Labor  Department,  et  cetera.  We  had  34  programs 
listed.  The  phone  company , United  Community  Fund  and  a department  store  picked  up  the 
tab  for  this  booklet  of  approximately  60  p.  j wliich  v/as  distributed  to  1100.  It  went  to  wel- 
fare workers,  county  and  local,  and  this  has  been  sort  of  a reference  directory.  We  revised 
it  just  a little  bit.  What  has  since  come  out  of  this  is  an  effort  to  set  up  a coordinating  com- 
mittee utilizing  government  agencies,  et  cetera,  so  people  will  have  a much  better  chance  of 
being  steered  correctly  to  training  opportunities.  We  hope  to  get  money  for  this.  It  would 
be  a permanent  committee  so  we  could  have  a central  referral  source, 

MRS,  POSTON;  Keeping  in  mind  the  directive  of  the  conference,  do  I sense,  or  is 
there  some  consensus  here  that  there  is  a problem  in  getting  the  kinds  of  broad  level  of 
cooperation  and  pa.rticipation  necessary  for  the  training  and  placement  of  the  older  worker? 
Did  I get  this  at  all  in  here?  Is  this  a problem,  I guess,  is  my  question, 

MR,  MILLER:  Maybe  we  can  say  it  is  less  of  a problem  where  the  need  for  workers 
is  most  acute.  We  have  been  reasonably  successful  in  placing  older  workers  in  sheet  metal 
and  machine  tool  and  other  areas  where  employers  are  almost  desperate  to  get  people,  even 

semi-skilled.  If  enough  work  is  done  to  make  sure  there  is  some  demand,  it  becomes  a lot 
easier  to  place  people, 

MRS,  POSTON:  How  does  this  affect  the  rural  communities,  the  rural  areas  where 

you  are  dealing  in. many  instances  with  a different  kind  of  training,  a different  kind  of  need*? 

Is  this  — 


MR.  PESOLI:  I think  you  have  to  broaden  the  indictment.  Not  only  employers  but 
very  often  certain  State  agencies  have  a pragma,tic  approach  to  whether  they  want  to  invest 
their  State-allocated  funds  in  a worker  who  has  at  best  15  years  of  work  loft  as  compared 
to  a teenager  with  50  years. 

Since  they  ar€>  concerned  about  t!ie  economic  development  of  their  State  they  take  a 
long-range  approach  to  the  validity  and  feasibiliiy  and  desirability  of  how  they  will  spend 
their  State  allocated  funds. 


So  when  you  approach  them,  as  we  did  in  one  instance,  with  a program  designed  for 
rural  farmers,  45  and  over,  trapped  on  their  land  — incidentally  it  was  a very  sound  pro- 
gram, working  through  a land  grant  college  which  was  very  familiar  with  the  problem,  had 
a lot  of  farm  management  control  and  scientific  control  techniques  on  the  farm  supervision, 
a solid  progi'am  — we  couldn^t  begin  to  get  to  first  base  because  of  State  resistance.  They* 

weren^t  willing  to  spend  their  money  on  these  people  who  didn’t  have  the  kind  of  potential 
they  were  interested  in. 

"The  exodus  is  to  the  cities.  They  shouldn’t  be  on  the  farm  anyway.  That  is  some- 
body else’s  problem,"  That’s  what  we  were  told. 
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iVXR.  MERCER:  It  would  be  difficult,  very  difficult.  They  are  a little  hesitant.  They 
will  talk  about  it.  We  have  what  we  call  a Digest  of  Opportunities.  This  is  a listing  of  most 
of  the  programs  in  the  area.  OEO,  Labor  Department,  et  cetera.  We  had  34  programs 
listed.  The  phone  company,  United  Community  Fund  and  a department  store  picked  up  the 
teb  for  this  booklet  of  approximately  60  p.  a j wMch  v/as  distributed  to  1100.  It  went  to  wel- 
fare workers,  county  and  local,  and  this  has  been  sort  of  a reference  directory.  We  revised 
it  just  a little  bit.  What  has  since  come  out  of  this  is  an  effort  to  set  up  a coordinating  com- 
mittee utilizing  government  agencies,  et  cetera,  so  people  v/ill  have  a much  better  chance  of 
being  steered  correctly  to  training  opportunities.  We  hope  to  get  money  for  this.  It  would 
be  a permanent  committee  so  we  could  have  a central  referral  source, 

MRS,  POSTON:  Keeping  in  mind  the  directive  of  D*e  conference,  do  I sense,  or  is 
there  some  consensus  here  that  there  is  a problein  in  getting  the  kinds  of  broad  level  of 
cooperation  and  participation  necessary  for  the  training  and  placement  of  the  older  worker? 
Did  I get  this  at  all  in  here?  Is  this  a problem,  I guess,  is  my  (luestion. 

MR,  MILLER:  Maybe  we  can  say  it  is  less  of  a problem  where  the  need  for  workers 
is  most  acute.  We  have  been  reasonably  successful  in  placing  older  workers  in  sheet  metal 
and  macMne  tool  and  other  areas  where  employers  are  almost  desperate  to  get  people,  even 

semi-skilled.  If  enough  work  is  done  to  make  sure  there  is  some  demand,  it  becomes  a lot 
easier  to  place  people, 

MRS.  POSTON:  How  does  this  affect  the  rural  communities,  the  rural  areas  where 

you  are  dealing  in  many  instances  with  a diiferent  kind  of  training,  a different  kind  of  need*? 

Is  this  — 


MR.  PESOLI;:  I think  you  have  to  broaden  the  indictment.  Not  only  employers  but 
very  often  certain  State  agencies  have  a pragmatic  approach  to  whether  they  want  to  invest 
their  State -allocated  funds  in  a worker  who  has  at  best  15  years  of  work  left  as  compared 
to  a teenager  with  50  years. 

Since  they  are  concerned  about  tlae  economic  development  of  their  State  they  take  a 
long-range  approach  to  the  validity  and  feasibility  and  desirability  of  how  they  will  spend 
their  State  allocated  funds. 


So  when  you  approach  them,  as  we  did  in  one  instance,  with  a program  designed  for 
rural  farmers , 45  and  over , trapped  on  their  land  — incidentally  it  was  a very  sound  pro- 
gram, working  through  a land  grant  college  which  was  very  familiar  with  the  problem,  had 
a lot  of  farm  management  control  and  scientific  control  techniques  on  the  farm  supervision, 
a solid  progi*am  — we  couldn^t  begin  to  get  to  first  base  because  of  State  resistance.  They* 

weren^t  willing  to  spend  their  money  on  these  people  who  didn’t  have  the  kind  of  potential 
they  were  interested  in. 

"The  exodus  is  to  the  cities.  They  shouldn't  be  on  the  farm  anyway.  That  is  some- 
botfy  else's  problem,"  That’s  what  we  were  told. 
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So,  I tliinlc  maybe  in  our  discussions  we  ou^t  to  not  just  solely  focus  our  criticism 
on  employers  who  seem  to  be  reluctant  to  invest  in  older  workers  but  maybe  State  people 
need  some  sort  of  educational  processes  here  in  an  attempt  to  highlight  not  only  the  economic 
feasibility  as  was  indicated  this  morning,  but  certainly  moral  responsibility  of  spending  some 
of  this  money.  These  older  people  have  paid  their  taxes  all  these  years  and  maybe  we  can*t 
simply  wipe  them  off  as  an  economic  deficit.  So  I would  like  to  broaden  tliis  indictment  to 
include  not  only  employers  but,  especially  in  southern  ruiral  areas,  I might  say,  some  of 
the  State  peoples’  thinking, 

MRS.  POSTON:  Am  I correct  in  saying  this  should  be  recorded  as  a concern,  that 
there  has  to  be  or  needs  to  be  a reorientation  in  terms  of  government  thinking  and  attitude 
and  policy  toward  employment  of  the  older  worker. 

MR,  MILLER;  Some  special  money  for  that,  too, 

MR,  PERRIER:  Yes.  Actually  we  are  discussing  Panel  One’s  subject,  ’’Conununily 
Action” , but  if  you  believe  in  the  ’’Power  Elite”  concept  of  sociely , that  only  as  you  involve 
the  people  of  commerce,  the  news  media,  religious  organizations,  social  agencies,  etc,; 
only  where  it  becomes  the  fad  of  the  ’’power  groups”  to  be  in  on  this  new  program,  only  as 
you  get  this  large  group  working  with  you  will  you  have  enough  leverage  to  ’’move”  some  of 
the  social  agencies  which  might  prefer  to  maintain  their  traditional  roles.  Therefore,  in 
terms  of  recommendations  I imagine  we  will  support  Panel  One  and  think  in  terms  of  advisory 
committees  involving  all  sectors  of  any  metropolitan  or  any  rural  areas,  these  committees 
to  range  from  the  ”^ul  Alinskys”  throu^  the  “Henry  Ford  II’s,”  including  the  people  re- 
quiring help. 


'MRS.  POSTON:  Mr.  Howard. 

MR,  HOWARD?  One  of  the  charter  responsibilities  of  land  grant  univ0r»iities  is  to 
provide  training  and  education  for  the  citizens  of  the  State,  of  the  region  and  the  Nation,  With 
that  in  mind,  I think  we  should  request  more  service  from  the  State  universities  and  the  land 
grant  jniversities  to  help  design  new  courses  and  new  techniques  for  training  the  older  wor- 
kers; also  to  devise  certain  economic  techniques  to  place  them  in  some  type  of  employment. 
The  older  worker  becomes  very  important  around  election  time  and  around  tax  revenue  time. 
It  is  the  type  of  investment  in  which  the  land  grant  universities  really  could  play  a very  large 
j^rt.  I think  you  could  get  more  results  if  citizens  and  governmental  agencies  request  more 
of  this  type  of  advance  planning  and  design. 

MISS  EVELYN  M,  HUGHES  (Special  VISTA  Assistant  to  Operation  Breakthrough, 
Durham,  North  Carolina):  One  of  the  difficulties  to  overcome  is  the  antiquated  ideas  of 
State  Departments  of  Education  and  Labor,  local  Education  and  Labor  Department  people  who 
are  slow  to  change  their  ways.  It  is  all  right  to  talk  about  land  grant  colleges,  but  when  you 
pj  to  get  MDTA  courses  established,  and  in  the  State  capital  they  are  held  up  for  months  on 
end,  it  is  frustrating. 
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MR,  HOWARD:  We  have  similar  problems.  This  is  why  I am  talking  so  strongly 
right  now. 

MISS  HUGHES:  I have  a feeling  that  we  should  really  condemn  some  of  the  State 
Departments  of  Education  and  Labor  for  the  way  they  drag  their  feet  on  any  kii,;».  of  far- 
sighted respectable  training  program, 

MR,  HOWARD:  This  is  my  recommendation,  that  we  encourage  them  to  render 
better  service  and  more  service, 

MISS  HUGHES:  I malce  it  stronger  than  encouragement, 

MRS,  POSTONi  Would  you  want  it  to  be  worded  that  we  demand? 

MISS  HUGHES;  Right.  I think  that  is  better. 

MRS,  POSTON:  That  the  services  be  made  available  or  in  a speedier  fashion? 

jynSS  HUGHES:  Yes. 

MRS,  HAYNE  (Evansville,  Indiana):  I don’t  know  what  can  be  done  about  it,  but  one 
of  the  problems  in  our  OJT  is  this.  At  times  we  have  had  jobs  on  which  older  workers  would 
have  the  opportunely  to  learn  a skill,  I have  called  our  Welfare  Department,  thinking  this 
would  be  an  ideal  opportunity  for  an  older  client  to  work  and  get  off  the  Welfare  roll.  Well, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  recognize  going  to  work  as  an  opportunity  when  you  are  not  used  to 
working,  if  you  are  not  going  to  make  a whole  lot  of  money  and  if  you  have  learned  to  live  at 
the  minimum  level  our  particular  Welfare  permits  our  people  to  live  at. 

It  seems  that  tlie  idea  of  trying  a job,  not  knowing  whether  they  are  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful or  not,  creates  a fear.  If  they  could  continue  to  get  subsistence  from  Welfare  on  a 
sliding  or  graduating  scale  if  they  progress  in  their  job,  I think  this  would  motivate  some  of 
the  older  people  to  accept  jobs  and  possibly  try  again.  I realize  Welfare  is  an  extremely 
complicated  thing,  but  the  morale  of  the  individual  I think  is  pretty  important,  and  for  a 
person  over  40  especially.  If  they  are  forced  to  be  unemployed  for  a period  of  time  and 
after  signing  all  the  papers  and  waiting  six  months  to  get  on  relief  they  don’t  want  to  jeopar- 
dize t^is  for  their  family,  to  try  something  new. 

It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  some  way  to  get  just  a little  leniency  in  Welfare, 
throw  away  the  book.  If  you  don’t  fit  the  book,  it  is  kind  of  sad.  If  we  could  get  a little 
more  community  help  teou^  our  Welfare  and  other  agencies  that  provide  money,  I think 
we  might  motivate  a few  people  to  go  back  to  work.  It  is  really  just  too  bad, 

MR.  SAMUEL  C.  SMITH  (Dean,  School  of  Industries,  Agricultural  and  Technical 
College^  Greensboro,  North  Carolina):  I believe  you  have  heard  two  reports  from  North 
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Carolina  alreadty.  I believe  we  are  still  talking  about  finding  and  recruiting  the  older  worker. 

I am  affiliated  with  Project  Uplift.  We  are  working  with  a group  with  a minimum  age 
of  22,  maximum  age  of  50.  We  ended  up,  however,  getting  some  over  50.  Of  the  total  group, 
about  15  per  cent  are  beyond  45. 

Now  we  have  no  definition  on  what  has  happened  to  those  a bit  older  than  45  but  I am 
thinking  now  of  methods  of  recruiting  which  I think  regif  3 are  finding.  We  started  by  first 
finding  out  the  agencies  available  in  the  State. 

Let  me  give  this  as  background  first,  so  you  will  understand  what  we  had  to  go 

through. 

When  we  made  out  a proposal  for  Guilford  Counly  and  came  here  to  Washington,  they 
looked  at  the  records  and  said  Guilford  Counly  was  in  better  shape  than  the  nation  and  there- 
fore they  could  not  grant  us  anything.  The  nation  at  that  time  had  an  unemployment  figure  of 
six  per  cent  and  Greensboro ^s  was  one  per  cent.  They  said  we  had  to  get  some  other  counly , 
so  we  stepped  out  an(  found  tv/o  other  counties  where  employment  was  much  lower.  Therefore 
we  had  to  work  with  ' tiree  counties  and  with  three  Employment  Service  agencies.  We  went 
first  to  the  Employment  Services  to  find  out  what  recommendation  they  could  give*  Of  course 
we  were  dismayed.  One  told  us  very  definitely  (this  was  in  a small  county)  that  there  was  no 
need  to  go  in.  there  trying  to  stir  those  people  up.  *'They  are  just  not  interested  in  auything. 
You  need  not  go.“  That  was  the  manager  of  the  Employment  Service  office. 

We  simply  told  him  good-bye  and  went  on  straight  into  that  counly.  We  went  to  the 
Welfare  office  and  the  Welfa?:e  people  worked  with  us  very  cooperatively.  They  made  them- 
selves busy  to  get  the  people  together. 

Then  we  went  to  the  local  newsp?x  er.  This  is  a small  counly.  There  is  just  one 
newspaper  — a weekly  paper.  We  went  to  the  publisher  of  that  paper  and  told  our  story  to 
him;  and  then  we  picked  out  other  kf  7 people  in  the  communily. 

We  did  this  in  all  three  counties. 

Then  we  sent  our  recruiting  team  in.  We  picked  a young  fellow  who  was  a rural 
minister  as  field  executive,  and  he  went  out  to  loiock  on  doors.  Now  I don’t  believe  that  has 
been  mentioned,  I listened  here.  Most  of  the  things  said  fitted  our  experiences  too.  But  I 
don’t  believe  anybody  said  anything  about  going  to  the  doors.  We  found  that  newspaper  ar- 
ticles, radio  and  announcements  and  all  that  didn’t  reach  the  people  we  were  trying  to  find. 

We  sent  groups  out  literally  from  door  to  door.  When  they  found  difficuKy  finding 
the  people  home  during  the  day,  they  would  go  back  at  ni^t. 

And  we  went  out  on  Sundays  into  those  counties  and  just  visited  churches  and  asked 
for  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  story  to  the  people  in  the  churches. 
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In  that  way,  I thinlc  we  wei’e  successful  in  getting  some.  Now,  the  older  people  found 
it  most  difficult  to  get  employment  in  a new  occupation.  We  did  have  a course  in  waitress 
training,  but  we  discontinued  it  after  the  first  section,  because  we  just  could  not  find  em- 
ployment for  them.  Right  at  the  time  we  were  trying  to  get  employment  for  those  people^this 
article  came  out  from  California  where  one  firm  had  dismissed  two  waitresses,  one  35  and 
the  other  one  40,  I believe,  and  said  they  were  too  old,  so  that  helped  us  to  make  up  our 
mind  not  to  try  them  any  more, 

MRS.  POSTON:  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  have  talked  generally  about  some  recommendations  which  might  help  to  strengthen 
our  recruitment  efforts,  I think  there  is  one  area  that  we  have  not  come  forth  with  any 
strong  recommendations  and  that  has  to  do  with  the  other  part  of  the  topic  which  has  to  do 
with  motivation. 

If  we  agree  tliat  motivation  is  a major  part  of  the  whole  endeavor,  that  once  we  have 
gotten  our  recruits  we  want  to  keep  them,  that  we  want  to  make  it  a meaningful  experience, 
then  must  we  think  of  motivation  as  affected  by  all  the  broad  aspects  of  one's  life?  How  do 
we  motivate  the  la^  who  wants  training  but  needs  also  a homemaker  service  or  a day  care 
center  where  she  can  leave  children  while  she  goes  to  training?  How  do  we  motivate  the 
imemployed  older  person  who  needs  health  services  in  order  to  be  physically  able  to  go  on 
into  employment?  Or  if  we  thinlc  in  terms  of  housing,  if  you  are  not  in  a decent  place,  how 
much  do  you  feel  about  whether  you  are  trained  or  not?  if  you  take  into  consideration  these 
factors  and  others,  are  there  recommendations  we  might  make  which  would  help  to  keep  re- 
cruits in  the  programs  once  ve  have  gotten  them  in?  This  seems  quite  significant,  Mrs. 
Baker,  when  we  talk  abou  tlie  rural  communities  where  we  don't  have,  in  many  instances 
verj^  many  community  resources.  I think  I know  rural  America  pretty  well;  I was  reared 
there,  so  to  speak.  In  rural  areas,  we  do  not  have  the  sophisticated  agencies  and  services 
that  are  more  apt  to  be  found  in  the  urban  communities. 

How  are  these  problems  dealt  with  when  we  deal  with  the  older  persons  outside  of  the 
urban  areas.  Is  there  any  assistance  we  need  that  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
conference? 

MR,  PHEARSON:  One  specific  problem  we  have  had  with  our  migrants  spealcs  to  this 
point.  We  have  had  some  confusion  in  our  own  mind  on  trying  to  define  the  word  "training, " 

I am  a novice  at  the  understanding  what  goes  on  in  a class , but  we  have  felt  that  some  of  the 
things  you  have  just  mentioned  were  part  of  training  and  we  have  asked  our  drop  outs  if  they 
would  agree  that  this  was  a portion  of  training,  such  as  learning  how  to  get  to  the  job  on 
time,  adjusting  to  a new  culture  and  a new  demand.  They  quite  frankly  say  no.  To  the 
migrant,  this  is  ’’advice,"  When  they  use  the  word  ’’training"  they  want  to  actually  learn  a 
skill.  We  are  discovering  now,  with  an  OJT  program,  that  we  have  to  find  a new  vocabulary 
word  other  than  ’’training,"  because  about  80  per  cent  of  what  we  are  doing  is  aiQrthing  but  a 
skill,  so  it  breaks  down  before  it  ever  gets  off  the  ground. 
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MRS,  POSTON:  That  would  also  include  some  of  the  pre-training  that  is  necessary 
like  your  Adult  Basic  E(hication  in  the  three  R’s , so  they  can  1;ake  advantage  of  the  MDTA 
more  effectively, 

MR.  PHEARSON:  I am  not  sure  th^  want  to  admit  these  are  needs  in  their  life  and 
that  may  be  why  they  refused  to  put  it  into  the  broad  field  of  training, 

IvIR,  HOWARD:  Speaking  specifically  about  the  older  worker,  there  is  a type  of 
motivation  of  appreciation  that  is  quite  helpful.  And  can  be  planned, 

I found  out  this;  that  the  training-uniforms  played  a very  vital  part  in  arousing  ap- 
preciation. Wherever  they  were  working,  the  staff  under  my  supervision  formea  an  advance 
planning  committee  — to  plan  activities , to  look  for  problems  we  ^pected  to  exist  six 
months  in  the  future  and  to  plan  how  to  get  around  them. 

We  knew  the  minute  we  brou^t  the  people  from  the  mountain  areas  to  the  campus 
that  after  the  first  three  months  they  would  become  disinterested.  So  we  designed  uniforms , 
two  r mths  after  the  program  had  started,  and  we  asked  them  what  colors  th^  wanted. 
Everyone  said  they  wanted  a dark  shirt  and  probably  tan  pants , green  pants  or  whatever  the 
pants , but  a dark  shirt. 

Well,  we  decided  we  would  let  one  group  use  a dark  shirt,  a khaki  shirt.  We  con- 
tinued to  work  with  the  other  group  until  they  decided  to  use  white  shirts.  We  found  out  this: 
that  the  two  groups  that  used  ihe  li^t  shirts  were  more  eager  to  work  and  really  kept  cleaner 
and  looked  neater  than  the  person  dressed  in  the  khaki  shirt. 

Now  we  didn*t  stop  it  there.  We  believed  also  that  through  the  use  of  color  that  you 
also  can  motivate  so  we  were  dealing  with  services,  and  v/e  began  the  use  of  flowers.  We 
didn't  have  time  for  the  flowers  to  grow,  so  we  planted  the  flowers  alreacfy  in  bloom  so  that 
we  could  actually  work  with  colors. 

Our  drop-out  rate  was  very  low.  The  trainees  from,  the  east  Tennessee  mountains 
stayed  all  the  way  through.  To  advertise  this  fact,  the  advance  planning  committee  decided 
to  have  something  different,  regional  graduation  exercises,  as  proof  that  the  people  really 
did  stay  in  the  program.  So  we  had  one  graduation  in  the  Cumberland  mountains , another 
one  in  Brownsville,  Tennessee  and  the  otSier  one  down  in  Lewisburg,  Tennessee,  that  is 
middle  west  and  east  Tennessee, 

We  are  convinced  that  if  you  motivate  for  appreciation  it  will  be  quite  advantageous 
in  helping  to  prevent  drop-out. 

MRS,  PCX3TON:  We  can  have  one  more  point  and  then  we  will  have  to  wrap  up  and 
ask  Mr,  Walsh,  to  tell  us  where  wehave  come  to  this  point,  becaiuseheisgoingtohaveto  con- 
v^  to  the  committee  what  we  have  done  here  today. 
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Could  we  take  yours? 

D/IR,  JAMES  H,  FLING  (State  Supervisor,  General  Adult  Education,  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education):  On  the  point  of  motivation,  certainly  one  of  the  first  things  you 
should  do  is  be  prepared  for  the  students  v/hen  they  enter  your  classes.  This  preparation 
would  include  the  selection  and  employment  of  the  best  teachers  you  can  locate ; and  having 
suitable  facilities,  equipment,  materials  and  supplies  available  for  the  classes, 

t 

You  should  have  teachers  that  understand  the  "idult  student.  They  should  be  aware  of 
and  make  every  effort  to  compensate  for  the  problem^  of  the  older  adult  student,  such  as 
sight  and  hear  mg  wealaiesses.  The  student  should  be  given  something  every  night  or  every 
day  that  he  is  in  your  class.  If  he  feels  each  day  that  he  is  accomplishing  something,  this 
will  help  to  keep  him  motivated, 

MR,  MICHAEL  F.  WIDMAN,  JR,  (Director,  Research  and  Marketing  Department, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C, ):  This  isn't  job  training  in  Florida  for 
the  aging,  is  it?  The  Basic  Education? 

MR,  FLING:  It  is  primarily  Basic  or  academic  education.  But  I think  the  same 
thing  would  apply  to  most  any  training  program, 

MR,  WIDMAN:  The  reason  I said  that  is  they  are  trying  to  get  us  all  down  to  Florida, 

MR,  RICHARDS*  I had  a question  on  motivation  to  this  extent:  I don't  recall  hearing 
anybocfy  mention  here  today  whether  or  not  they  had  had  any  particular  experience  in  so- 
called  group  counseling  of  older  people  to  encourage  them  to  take  a crack  at  retraining. 

Does  anybodyr  have  any  particular  experience  with  this  that  would  be  helpful? 

MR.  WALSH:  I believe  they  did  that  in  South  Bend  in  Project  ABLE.  There  are  some 
other  projects  too.  Group  counseling, 

MR,  MILLER:  We  have  done  group  counseling  but  we  don't  separate  the  older  trainees 
from  the  younger  ones.  Group  counseling  technique  is  quite  effective  and  I think  it  perhaps 
is  more  effective  for  older  people  if  they  are  in  a program  where  there  are  different  age 
groups  and  you  don't  separate  them  unless  there  are  some  particular  unique  problems  and 
even  those  can  be  liandled. 

If  I can  make  a recommendation  in  closing,  there  were  a lot  of  comments  about 
getting  established  institutions  and  Employment  Services  and  other  agencies  to  move  or  to 
change  or  at  least  to  try  to  meet  more  specific  needs,  I thinlc  in  rural  as  well  as  an  urban 
area,  the  centers  you  need  may  be  a new  type  of  multi -service  and  multidiscipline  institution. 
Very  few,  if  any,  really  exist,  particularly  those  that  are  sponsored  by  Govermnent  con- 
trolled institutions.  There  is  no  way  to  get  institutions  to  move  or  to  change  or  to  revamp 
quicker  than  to  put  another  institution  into  business. 


Now  I thinic  this  is  one  of  the  experiences  we  have  enjoyed  in  Philadelphia,  in  that  we 
are  private  and  non-profit  and  have  very  specific  motives , inspired  by  some  of  the  hi^er 
ideals  as  promoted  bj/  the  ministers  who  lead  our  program.  We  really  are  a multi-service 
agenpy.  We  get  involved  in  recruitment  and  motivation  and  pro^/ide  the  present  vocational 
training.  We  have  four  technical  training  centers.  We  provide  the  more  sophisticated 
technical  training.  Our  local  _sta#  job  development  specialists  not  only  survey  industry  but 
also  do  the  job  placement.  We  do  missionary  work,  et  cetera.  We  have  been  very  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  feed  not  only  our  own  centers  and  activities  with  trainees  but  other  agencies  as 
well,  so  this  has  stimulated  them  to  cooperate  with  us  and  recognize  thepx^oblem  is  bigger 
than  all  of  us  together.  It  has  also  stimulated  them  to  change  and  they  literally  have  done 
that. 


We  have  been  helpful  in  having  agencies  like  the  State  Employment  Service  acquire 
additional  counseling  staff  to  add  to  the  local  agencies.  Budget  is  alsc  a problem.  So  I 
think  it  would  apply  even  to  a rural  area  where  a regional  agency  could  be  established  so 
long  as  the  miles  aren’t  too  much  of  a problem.  E you  get  some  regional  small  towns  where 
die  travel  isn’t  prohibitive  and  set  up  a multi-service  instltutlori  providing  all  these  services, 
as  a supplement  to  the  existing  agencies  I think  you  both  will  do  better. 

MR,  WAIjSH:  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record, ) 

MRS,  POSTON:  Thank  you  very  much  for  splendid  participation,  V/e  will  now  adjourn, 

(Whereupon,  at  5:30  p.m. , the  workshop  was  adjourned,) 
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Panel  and  Worlcshop  III 

SELECTION  FOR  TRAINING  - DO  PRESENT 
PRACTICES  MILITATE  AGAINST  OLDER  WORKERS? 


The  panel  was  convened  at  2:04  p.m*,  Monday,  January  17;  1966,  Dr,  Morris  S,  Viteles, 
Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  presiding;  Joseph  Seiler,  Manpower 
Development  Speclalier  Office  of  Manpower  Planning,  Evaluation  and  Reports,  United  States 
Departmer  t ' ii  ii  : recorder,  and  Dr.  Robert  Droege,  Research  Psychologist,  Bureau 
of  Occupai  "..cat  Development,  United  States  Employment  Service,  as  resource  con- 
sultant, 

DR.  VITELES:  Having  postponed  the  meeting  from  1:30  to  2:00  o'clock,  it  seems  to  me 
that  five  minutes  after  2 ,00  is  not  too  late  to  begin. 

The  problem,  as  shov/n  on  the  program,  is  Selection  for  Training  — Do  Present 
Practices  Militate  Against  01  der  Workers  ? I thinic  that  the  spirit  of  the  program  and  its 
ultimate  purpose  is  well  stated  in  a little  note  recently  written  by  a man  in  South  Africa, 
named  Silver bauer,  who  is  concerned  in  South  Africa,  in  quite  a different  context,  of  course, 
but  in  essence  with  somev^at  the  same  problems  with  which  we  ai*e  concerned  here.  And 
he  made  this  very  interesting  observation: 

"It  is  quite  an  achievement  to  assess  men  as  they  are,  but  we  need  to  go  much  further 
and  assess  what  they  may  become. " 

And  this,  I think,  is  a basic  problem  in  our  effort  to  take  care  of  the  older,  especially 
the  displaced  older  worker. 

We  start  widi  a series  of  four  papers,  reports,  on  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  field. 
Immediately  after  the  completion  of  these  reports  we  have  a workshop  discussion  which 
it  is  hoped  will  yield  recommendations  that  can  be  applied  in  dealing  with  the  problem  at 
hand. 
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, Our  fjbTBt  speaker  is  Dr«  Naiiianiel  J#  Pallone  \rfio  is  Coordinator  of  Counselor  Education 

I in  the  Department  of  Education,  Graduate  School,  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  As  you 

^ mig^t  expect,  he  is  an  author  and  an  educator  and  everything  else  that  goes  with  being  an 

academic  man.  But  I think  of  interest  today  is  the  fact  that,  from  December  1963  to  June 
l965p  he  served  as  Project  Coordinator  and  Hesearch  Director  for  the  South  Bead  project 
on  the  Educational  Eehabilitation  of  the  Hard  Core  Unemployed. 

I have  pleasure  in  presenting  Dr,  Pallone  who  will  speak  to  the  topic  "Hie  Effects  of 
an  Educational  H^iabilitation  Program  Upon  Vocational  and  Mental  Aptitude  Test  Performance 
of  Hard-Core  Unemployed  Workers. " * 

(Applause.) 

DR.  PALLONE;  During  1962  and  ^ ^ly  1 963,  an  appreciable  proportion  of  potential 
applicants  for  MDTA-sponsored  vocational  training  programs  operated  by  the  South  Bend 
( Indiana  Community  School  Corporation  were  excluded  from  such  programs  on  the  basis 
of  their  sub-minimal  scores  on  the  General  ^titude  Test  Battery  (GATB),  virtually 
universally  employed  as  a selection  device  in  Federally-sponsored  vocational  training  or 
retridning  programs.  Further,  their  test  performances  on  the  GATB-G  ( "General**)  scale, 
regarded  as  an  IQ-equivalent,  displayed  levels  of  intelligence  in  the  sub-normal  or  evm  in 
the  *teentally  retarded**  (i.e.,  below  70)  range.  As  a groupv  these  workers  were  primarily, 
but  not  delusively,  among  the  hard  ^ore  unemployed. 

Since  their  test  peFformaneei?  seemed  to  indicate  lack  of  ability  to  profit  from  vocational 
training  or  retraining,  a pathway  from  economic  superfluity  to  occupational  stability  via 
the  acquisition  of  marketable  skills  seemed  closed.  However,  the  GATB  essentially 
measures  **developed**  rather  than  pristine  r'hilities,  in  much  the  same  fashion  that  a 
'scholastic  aptitude  instrumv^t  measures  ability  to  profit  from  instruction  at  succeeding 
grade  levels  or  in  specific  subject  areas.  For  example,  the  high  school  student  who  has  not. 
In  his  previous  educational  development,  satisfactorily  mastered  the  viontent  of  Algebra  I 
is  unlikely  to  be  **rca<ty  to  profit  f oin  instruction**  i Algebra  II  regardless  of  the  level 
of  hi  8 pristine  mental  ability. 

Tlie  GATB  was  designed  to  function  as  a measuring  device  among  the  mainstream  of 
American  workers,  the  majority  of  whom  have  completed  some  six  to  eig^t  years  of  common 
or  elementary  schooling,  and  the  GATB  performs  this  function  well , But  it  seems  reason- 
able to  conjecture  that  subjects  markedly  deficient  in  basic  educational  skills  or  even  in 
years  of  exposure  to  common  schooling  or  subject  to  cultural  or  linguistic  handicaps  will 
display  in  their  GATB  performances  levels  of  "developed**  abilities  neither  consonant 
with  ability  levels  characteristic  of  the  mainstream  of  American  workers  nor  with  the 
level  of  their  own  **pristine**  but  undeveloped  mental  ability.  Ihis  observat  ion  ^plies 
especially  to  the  Verbal  and  Numerical  tests  on  the  GATB,  but  it  is  likely  lhat  even 
success  in  assembly  tasks  may  be  influenced  by  deprivation  in  one*  s education  experience, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  . as  a function  of  increased  confidence  In  one's  ability  to 
manipulate  the  objects  in  his  environment.  In  any  event,  the  rasulite  reported  later  tend 
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to  argue  in  that  direction. 

A number  of  workers  whose  performances  disqualified  them  for  entry  into  MDTA  pro- 
grams reported  to  Employment  Service  screening  interviewers  that  they  had  never  attended 
school;  the  majority  of  others  reported  that  theii  educational  experience  had  terminated 
below  the  sixth  grade,  and  many  had  received  whatever  schooling  they  reported  in  segregated 
schools  in  the  deep  South. 

The  confluence  of  questions  about  the  applicability  or  relevancy  of  the  GATE  as  an 
appropriate  selection  device  for.  this  population  and  the  demonstrably  poor  educational 
backgrounds  of  the  workers  in  question  led  the  Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education 
of  the  South  Bend  Comuunity  School  Corporation  to  request  the  Office  of  Manjpowar, 
Automation,  and  Training  to  fund  a quasi-experimental  program  desig!.*sd  to  tvrepare  hard- 
core unemployed  workers  to  i>rofit  from  vocation^.x  training  byunproving  basic  educa- 
tional skills.  In  December  1963,  a confet  act  was  awarded  for  a demonstration  and  research 
project  focussed  on  the  educational  rehabilitation  of  hard-core  unemployed  workers. 

Under  terms  of  this  contract,  a group  of  100  hard-core  unemployed  workers  whose 
GATE  scores  disqualified  them  from  vocational  training  or  retraining  were  to  be  en- 
rolled for  a period  not  to  exceed  thirty-six  weeks  in  a pre-vocational  progi'am  of  educational 
sMlls  improvement,  focussed  on  ve  *bal  and  mathematical  or  arithmetic  skills.  Only 
those  workers  diagnosed  as  mentally  retarded  on  grounds  other  than  GATB-G  scores  were 
to  be  excluded. 

"Project  Edrehab"  was  operationalized  in  February  1964  and  terminated  in  October 
1964.  Previous  reports  ( Jui’lmwski  and  Pallone,  1964;  Pallone,  1 965) , published  by 
and  available  from  the  South  Bend  Community  School  Corporation,  have  described  the 
implementation  of  the  project  and  attendant  research  results  in  detail.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  report  briefly  the  effects  of  an  educational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grai3a  upon  the  vocational  and  mental  aptitude  test  performances  of  Project  Edrehab 
enroll  ees. 

Social  -Vocational  Characiteristics 

To  situate  the  "t3rpical"  Project  Edrehab  trainee  in  an  appropriate  social  context, 
it  is  necessary  to  review  a few  elements  of  social,  educational,  and  vocational  history, 
(Background  characteristics  have  been  reported  in  detail  by  Jurkowski  and  Pallone, 

1964.)  Thirty-eight  percent  of  Edrehab  enrollees  were  male  Caucasians,  forty  percent 
male  Negroes,  and  twenty-one  percent  female  Negroes,  Although  three  female  Caucasians 
were  enrolled,  they  were  eliminated  from  research  consideration  in  view  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  a typicality.  A number  of  selected.  enroUee  characteristics  are  tabulated  in 
Tabl  e 1. 
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Table  1;  Selected  gociaJ  -Vocational  Charact  erist  i cs 


* 

Characteristic 

Male  Caucasian 

Male  Negro 

Female  Negro 

Number 

39 

41 

22 

Proportion 

38  % 

40  % 

21  % 

Mean  Age  in  Yeax  s ’ 

45.1 

44.5 

31.6 

Years  of  Formal  Education 

7.5 

7.6 

9.1 

Years  in  Labor  Force 

29.2 

28.7 

13.4 

Years  of  Unemployment 

5.0 

6.3 

2,2 

Number  of  Jobs  ( TT),  Held 

7.9 

14.5 

3.S 

Bora  in  North  Central  States 

83% 

12  % 

24% 

Born  in  Soutii  Central  States 

7 %• 

70  % 

. . .» ? 

53  % . 

Born  in  Gulf  States 

0 .%. 

6%  • • 

’12‘%’ 

Years  of  Residence  In  S.  B. 

33.8 

19.2 

13.5 

Left  School  to  Support  Parents 

38% 

70% 

24% 

Left  School  to  Support  Self 

24% 

3% 

24% 

No  Reason  to  Continue  School 

1 

24% 

15  % 

6% 

Intercity  Residence  Changes 

3.0 

7.7 

3.2 

Educational  Age  ( Stanford)  GL 

3.7 

3.1 

4.6 

Mental  Age  (CTMM)  GL 

4.8 

5.1 

5.6 

Educational  Retardation  (Months) 

13 

24 

12 

Legend:  TT  - Technical  Term  GL  - 

Grade  Level 
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Of  particular  interest  to  those  concerned  about  manpower  development  of  the  over -45 
or  ’’older”  worker  are  characteristics  reported  for  male  Caucasian  and  male. Negro  Edre- 
hab  enrollees,  who  reveal  strikingly  similar,  profiles  while  female  Negro  enrollees 
differ  markedly. 

Males  of  both  races,  on  the  average,  could  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  "older 
worker"  group  at  the  time  of  entry  into  Proj  ect  Edrehab.  As  inspection  of  Table  1 indicates^ 
they  had  completed,  on  the  average,  seven  and  one-half  years  of  formal  schooling,  had 
spent  some  29  years  in  the  labor  force,  had  experienced  Lequent  job  (as  opposed  to  mere 
position)  change,  and  revealed  educational  achievement  levels  equivalent  to  that  of  to- 
day’s third-graders.  However,  the  "typical"  male  Negro  enroEee  had  experienced  j ob 
change  more  often,  rou^ly  every  eighteen  months  of  his  working  life  diming  periods  of. 
employment,  and  shows  a demographic  concentration  in  the  Southern  states.  Male  Caucas^ 
ian  enrollees,  in  contrast,  had  experienced  iob  change  only  every  thirty-six  months  of 
their  working  lives  and  originated  primarily  in  the  Northern  states.  Similarly,  male  Negro 
trainees  had  changed  their  city  of  residence  much  more  Irequently  than  their  Caucasian 
counterparts  and  had  come  to  live  in  the  South  Bend  area  much  later  in  life. 

The  "typical"  female  Negro  provides  a number  of  similarities  and  contrasts.  She  is 
considerably  younger  than  her  male  counterparts  of  either  race  and  thus  has  spent  less 
time  in  the  labor  force.  She  has  also  had  more  formal  education  and  demonstrates  a 
hi^.er  current  level  of  educational  achievement.  She  resembles  Ihe  male  Caucasian  en- 
rollee  in  that  her  job  changes  have  occurred  rou^ly  every  three  years  of  her  working  life 
during  periods  of  employment;  she  resembles  the  male  Negro  enroUee  in  demographic 
concentration. 

The  final  three  entries  in  Table  1 — educational  age,  mental  age,  and  educational  re- 
tardation— demand  special  comment.  An  enrollee’s  educational  age,  expressed  here  in 
terms  of  grade  level  in  years  and  months,  ws  calculated  from  his  performance  on  the 
subtests  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  Battery,  Scores  on  each  subtest — -reading, 
arithmetic,  language  usage,  and  spelling — were  converted  into  grade  level  equivalents 
according  to  tables  provided  in  the  publisher’ s manual,  summed,  and  meaned.  The  re- 
sulting mean  was  regarded  as  the  subject’ s current  educational  age.  Scores  on  the 
California  Short-Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  were  similarly  converted  into  grade  level 
equivalents  according  to  standard  tables  to  provide  an  index  of  the  subject’s  current  mental 
age  in  terms  comparable  to  those  used  to  express  his  educational  age.  The  calculation  of 
the  subject*  s index  of  educational  retardation  required  simply  the  algebraic  subtraction 
of  his  educational  age  from  his  mental  age.  If  the  resulting  algebraic  sum  were  accompanied 
by  a positive  sign,  indicating  that  the  subject’s  mental  age  regardless  of  the  absolute  value 
of  tiiat  age  in  IQ  terms^exceeded  his  educational  age,  the  subject  was  regarded  as  education- 
ally retarded;  if  the  resulting  sum  were  accompanied  by  a negative  sign,  the  subject  was 
regarded  as  not  educationally  retarded,  but  not  as  necessarily  mentally  retarded.  In- 
terestingly, of  the  178  hard-core  imemployed  "workers  whose  GATB  scores  rendered  them 
ineligible  for  vocational  training  rsfei’red  for  pre-enrollment  testing  to  the  Project  Edrehab 
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staff,  only  four  were  found  to  be  not  educationally  retarded, 


Edrehab  enrollees  demonstrated  e^cational  ages  ranging  from  a level  typical  of 
children  who  have  completed  one  month  in  third  grade  to  that  of  those  v/ho  have  completed 
six  menlhs  hi  iouri  h grade,  v/itii  corresponding  educationai  retaidatioa  ranghig  from  one 
to  two  years.  Even  thcu^  the  mental  c^£U5ity  to  profit  from  instruction  in  basic  educational 
skills  appeared,  on  the  basis  of  these  results*  to  be  quite  limited,  It  was  the  task  of  Pro- 
ject Edrehab  to  actualize  umt  capacity. 


Some. /hat  extraneoasly  to  the  present  discussion,  it  may  be  observed  that  inspection 
of  Tablel  leads  one  to  speculate  whether  race  or  sex  characteristics  are  more  decisive 
in  die  educational  and  psi/chosocfal  (tynamics  underlying  hard-core  unemployment.  Finally, 
the  pattern  which  emerges  Is  the  familiar  circular  relationship  between  early  school 
leaving,  fre^^uent  horizontal  job  changes  between  occupational  clusters  requiring  little 
skills  and  offering  neithier  economic  nor  psychological  security,  frequent  periods  of  sporadic 
or  chronic  unemployment,  and  economic  superfluity  in  an  industrialized  society. 


Performances  at  Twenty  V/eeks 

Prior  to  referral  for  enrollment,  prospective  Project  Edrehab  trainees  had  been  ad- 
ministered the  GATB.  Prior  to  enrollment,  as  has  been  mentioned,  they  were  administered 
the  California  Siort-Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  (CTMM)  and  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test  Baifetery;  in  addition,  they  were  given  the  Revised  Beta  Examination,  a non -verbally  - 
loaded  group  test  of  intellectu^  functioning  developed  from  the  long-revered  Asnony  Beta, 
and  the  Ammons -Ammons  Quick  Test  <QT) , a clinically-administered,  non-verbal, 
*’culture-fair’’  test  of  intelligence.  Subsequently,  at  the  termination  of  twenty  and  thirty- 
six  weeks,  respectively,  subjects  were  retested  on  these  measures. 

Subjects  Wiiose  performances,  after  twenty  weeks  of  basic  educational  sldlls  improve- 
ment in  Project  Edrehab,  on  the  GATB  had  increased  to  the  level  of  minimal  or  higher 
qualifying  scores  for  a variety  of  vocational  training  programs,  were  so  placed.  Other 
enrollees  completed  an  additional  sixteen  weeks  (for  a total  of  thirty-six)  in  Edrehab. 

Table  2 summarizes  performances  on  the  CTMM,  Beta,  QT,  and  GATB  prior  to  enrollment 
and  at  the  completion  of  twenty  weeks  for  enrollees  who  either  entered  vocational  training 
or  terminated  ’’for  good  causes”  (generally,  to  accept  full-time  employment  situations  ta 
which  they  had  been  referred  by  the  Edrehab  staff)  at  that  point. 
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Table  2:  Mental  and  Vocational  Aptitude  Test  Performance  After  20  Weeks 


GROUP  A:  ENTERED  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 


Male  Caucasian  Male  Negro  Female  Negro 
(N-8)  (N-9)  (N-8) 

Pre  20  Wks  Pre  20  Wks  Pre  20  V/ks. 


Measure/Score 


California  IQ 
Beta  IQ 
Quick  Test  IQ 
GATB-V  (Verbal) 

GATB-N  (Numerical) 

GATB-S  (Spatial) 

GATB-P  (Form  Perception) 
GATB-Q  (Clerical  Perception) 
GATB-K  (Motor  Coordination) 
GATB-F  (Finger  Dexterity) 
GATB-M  (Manual  Dexterity) 


57.3 

♦ 

58.8 

88.5 

100,0 

92.1 

86.1 

99o3 

71.6 

72.2 

83.3 

71,8 

60.6 

81.7 

55.3 

78.8 

86. 6 

68.1 

63.0 

73,3 

48.3 

72.2 

86.6 

69,9 

65.7 

77.5 

65,3 

67.5 

87.5 

75.6 

79.7 

84,3 

83.1 

♦ 

66.5 

* 

100.9 

83.8 

89.2 

91.6 

63=4 

87.2 

79.6 

73=1 

88.0 

74.7 

61.2 

79,4 

81=0 

75.2 

84.1 

77.2 

63.1 

76.8 

87.5 

75.7 

85.3 

79.4 

84.5 

97.1 

83.3 

89.7 

116.8 

89.2 

102.8 

106.2 

GROUP  B:  TER]).IINATED  FOR  GOOD  CAUSE 


Male  Caucasian  Male  Negro  Female  Negro 
(N-4)  (N-4)  (N-4) 


Pre 


California  IQ 

69.0 

Beta  IQ 

90.5 

Quick  Test  IQ 

68.0 

GATB-V  (Verbal) 

68.3 

GATB-N  (Numerical) 

69.7 

GATB-S  (Spatial) 

68.1 

GATB-P  (Form  Perception) 

73.4 

GATB-Q  (Clerical  Perception) 

71.6 

GATB-K  (Motor  Coordination) 

66,6 

GATB-F  (Finger  Dexterity) 

70.6 

GATB-M  (Manual  Dexterity) 

80.1 

20  Wlcs 

Pre 

20  Wks 

Pre 

20  Wks 

♦ 

64.0 

54.7 

* 

100.5 

87.1 

89.8 

73.1 

82,5 

85.3 

68.2 

80.4 

64.0 

86.0 

78.3 

69.5 

75.4 

71.0 

77.0 

78.6 

59.7 

70.5 

59.6 

85.5 

92.0 

66.5 

73.8 

56.3 

68.7 

82.6 

59.7 

65.5 

56, 3 

79.2 

73.3 

71.3 

84.7 

74.0 

87.5 

71.0 

65.3 

79.4 

73.3 

98.2 

78.5 

77.6 

95.2 

96.5 

117.0 

86.5 

99.6 

128,0 

81,9 

93.5 

* Not  administered  after  20  weeks 
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What  is  most  immediately  arresting  in  Table  2 is  the  range  of  differences  in  IQ  levels 
on  the  diree  instruments  utilized.  While  initially  Edrehab  enrollees  earned  scores  on  the 
CTMM  which  fall  well  below  the  borderline  defective  range,  they  earn  scores  on  the  Beta 
and  the  QT  which  place  them  only  sli^tly  below  normal  and  well  within  the  ’^dull  normal*’ 
range.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  three  instruments,  while  each  reliably  measuring  many 
aspects  of  Intellectual  functioning  or  learning  ability,  measure  quite  different  aspects. 

The  differences  reported  in  Tabl©  2 are  sharpened  vhen  one  considers  that  the  tliree  instru- 
ments have  quite  similar  statistical  properties,  including  similar  standard  deviation  values, 
so  that  scores  are  relatively  comparable  cross -sectionally.  A niunber  of  interesting  ob- 
servations suggest  thmnsclvos  as  one  scans  Table  2 across  sex  and  race  lines,  qiie  simil  - 
arity  of  mean  scores  on  the  Beta  and  QT  for  male  Caucasians  suggests  these  tests  concur- 
rently validate  themselves  for  these  subjects.  But,  if  this  is  so  for  white  subjects,  how 
does  one  account  for  the  wide  disparity  between  mean  Beta  and  QT  scores  among  Negroes 
of  either  sex?  How  culturally  neutral  is  a ’’culture -fair”  test? 

rnrUier,  it  i s difficult  to  suggest  that  one  or  another  instrujment  measures  the  mental 
ability  levels  of  hard-core  unemployed  workers  more  ’’accurately"  than  another.  Earlier 
it  has  been  suggested  or  at  least  implied  that  a prime  characteristic  of  an  instrument  which 
measures  "pristine"  ability  is  its  stability,  or  lack  of  susceptibility  to  influence  arising 
from  intervening  educational,  social,  or  cultural  experiences.  Yet  the  instruments  in 
question  fluctuate  quite  widely  as  a result  or  at  least  as  a correlate  of  the  subjects’  parti- 
cipation in  basic  educational  training.  In  view  of  dire  social  consequence  attendmt  upon 
selection  of  alternative  measuring  devices,  the  social  service-oriented  researcher  might  be 
tempted  to  champion  that  instrument  which  seems  to  hold  greatest  hope  for  an  alienated 
people  in  a gray  world— -but  he  should  be  aware  of  the  roots  of  his  judgments  and  be  aware, 
too,Mhe  is  largely  playing  a game  with  himself.  The  cold  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  one  is 
or  is  not  mentally  retarded,  is  or  is  not  vocationally  trainable,  is  or  is  not  an  economicallj'’ 
superfluous  person  not  so  much  on  the  basis  of  one’s  own  behavior  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
structure  of  a measuring  device.  • 

Before  interpreting  the  m.eaning  of  changes  in  GATB  performances  reported  in  Table 
2,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  some  of  the  statistical  (as  opposed  to  structural— T-for  that  is 
another  matter)  properties  displayed  by  this  instrument.  The  standard  deviation  value  on 
each  component  test  of  the  GATB  is  equivalent  to  20  scaled  score  units  or  "points";  its 
stmdard  error  of  measurement  is  roughly  approximate  to  six  and  two -thirds  scaled  score 
units.  That  is  to  say,  if  one  were  to  test  and  "infinitely"  retest  a subject  whose  initial  score, 
say,  on  the  V Test,  was  recorded  as  80,  one  would  expect  that  by  chance  alone  two -thirds 
of  the  scores  recorded  for  the  subject  would  vary  between  73  and  87,  and  these  fluctuations 
would  arise  only  from  the  operation  of  chance  factors  alone.  Similarly,  one  would  expect 
that  98  percent  of  tiie  time  the  subject’ s scores  would  vary  between  66  and  94  by  chance  alone. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  produce  elaborate  statistical  evidence  to  demonstrate  that 
the  differences  in  test  performance  reported  in  Table  2 are  or  are  not  due  to  the  operation 
of  chance  factors.  But  it  seems  to  this  writer  not  only  unnecessary  but  perhaps  even  tragic 
to  feel  compelled  to  do  so.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  prior  to  their  exposure  to  Pro- 
ject Edrehab— and  the  writer  believes  tliat  its  paramount  value  was  simply  the  encounter 
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between  those  who  had  been  defeated  and  those  who  cared— —these  hard-cox’e  unemployed 
workers  had  indeed  been  regarded  as  finable  to  profit  from  vocational  training.  After  their 
exposure,  because  their  performances  rose  here  7 points,  there  19  points,  they  were  re- 
garded no  longer  as  superfluous  people.  Whether  Project  Edrehab  did  no  more  than  help 
these  subjects  make  chance  work  for  them  by  helping  them  increase  their  sense  of  self- 
sufficiency—  or  rekindling  it— is  not  the  issue.  What  is  important  is  that,  in  a complex, 
industrialized  society,  decisions  are  made  about  people  on  the  basis  of,  but  without  regard 
to,  the  operation  of  chance.  Not  the  instruments,  but  the  relection  process  itself  must  be 
called  into  question. 


After  this  long  preamble,  it  is  profitable  to  look  at  the  ’hard”  evidence  contained  in 
Table  2,  Male  Negro  enrollees  who  completed  educational  training  in  20  weeks  and  entered 
vocational  training  performed  in  such  fashion  on  the  readministration  of  the  GATB  that  they 
appeared  to  have  gained  from  8 scaled  score  points  (ti  verbal  aptitude,  finger  dexterity,  and 
manual  dexterity)  to  29  (in  form  perception) , v/hile  their  Caucasian  counterparts  apparently 
gained  from  5 (manual  dexterity)  to  21  (nimericai) . Female  Negro  enroiiees  appeared  io 
make  greater  gains,  from  6 (manual  dexterity)  to  18  (numerical  aptitude) . Since  Project 
Edrehab' s instructional  program  was  limited  to  communication  arts  and  arithmetic  skills, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  gains  reported  in  perceptual  and  motor  skills,  since’ these  formed 
no  part  of  the  intervening  educational  experience.  It  is  evident  from  Table  2 that  enroiiees 
who  elected  to  terminate  for  good  cause  appeared  to  mal^e  gains  similar  to  those  of  enroiiees 
who  entered  vocationjd  training,  although  their  initial  levels  varied  somewhat. 


Performances  at  Thirtv-Six  Weeks 

Edrehab  enroiiees  who  completed  thirty-six  weeks  of  educational  slcills  training  and 
subsequ^tly  entered  vocational  training  were  retested  after  the  completion  of  twenty  and 
thirty -six  weeks  respiectively.  These  scores  are  tabulated  in  Table  3, 


Table  3;  Mental  and  Vocational  Aptitude  Test  Performance  After  36  Weeks 


Male  Caucasian 

Male  Negro 

Female  Negro 

(N 

-12) 

(N  -12) 

(N 

-10) 

Pre 

20  Wk 

36  m 

Pre  20  Wlc 

36  Wk 

Pre 

20  Wk 

36  Wlc 

Measure/Score 

California  IQ 

57.3 

68.3 

47.7 *  * 

77.1 

67.5 

86.6 

Beta  IQ 

81,5 

93.2 

98.4 

84.0  87.1 

92.3 

84.8 

93.8 

95.2 

Quick  Test  IQ 

62.3 

90.1 

** 

64.7  86.8 

** 

75,0 

86.1 

GATB-V 

71,6 

76.3 

78.4 

65.8  69.7 

81.0 

71.7 

76.8 

79.7 

GATB-N 

58.6 

65,6 

67.6 

50.9  66,4 

67.8 

65,1 

85.1 

89.0 

GATB-S 

75.3 

81.1 

85.1 

60.2  66.7 

73.6 

65.4 

81.9 

87.2 

GATB-P 

61.6 

74.5 

78.3 

39,6  56.8 

66.1 

71.4 

89.3 

93.4 

GATB-Q 

71.9 

74,3 

79.4 

64.8  69.7 

78.0 

80.9 

90.6 

93.3 

GATB-K 

67.8 

69.1 

73.6 

52,2  57.1 

72.7 

81.7 

100.7 

105.6 

GATB-F 

67.8 

70.1 

82.3 

5E.6  67.5 

7S.4 

85.6 

104.2 

'112.3 

GATB-M 

71.7 

81.6 

£1.3 

63.2  70.8 

76.3 

98.7 

101.9 

120.1 

— — — —I - U XL  l.,l  _ - -I  I ■ ■ ■ - ■ I ■ . Iini»l  , ■« 

* Not  administered  after  20  weeks  **  Not  administered  after  36  weeks 


Inspection  of  Table  3 suggests  the  following  considerations:  (I)  Performances  on  the 
three  measures  of  mental  ability  employed  fluctuate  considerably  in  association  with  in- 
creased exposure  to  an  educational  rehabilitation  program.  (2)  In  g«3neral,  the  greatest 
gains  in  vocational  aptitude  test  performance  appear  to  occur  after  20*  weeks  of  educational, 
skills  improvement,  at  which  point  a plateau  or  point  of  saturation  is  observable,  especially 
in  aptitude  areas  related  to  the  instructional  progpram,  Ihou^  increments  are  observed  in 
perceptual  and  motor  skills. 

t 

f 

Summary 


This  paper  has  reviewed  ci&rtain  effects  of  an  educational,  rehabilitation  program  upon 
the  stability  of  vocational  and  mental  aptitude  test  performance  of  hard«core  unemployed 
workers  who  showed  evidence  of  educational  retardation. 

< 

Specifically,  it  has  been  reported  that 


1.  Male  Gaucasian  enrcUt^t&s  who  entered  vocational  training  after  20  weei«s  in  Edrehab  ;• 
demonstrated  apparent  increments  of  12  score  units  on  tlie  Beta,  14  on  the  Quick  Test,  10  in 
verbal  aptitude  as  measured  by  tlie  GATE,  21  in  numerical,  8 in  spati^d,  10  in  form  percep- 
tion, 14  in  clerical  perception,  121  in  motor  coordination,  20  in  finger  dexterity,  and  6 to 
manual  dexterity. 


2,  Male  Negro  enrollees  vrho  entered  vocational  training  afte  20  weeks  demonstrated 
^parent  increments  of  8 score  units  on  the  Beta,  20  on  the  Quick  Test,  8 in  verbal  aptitude, 
9 to  numerical,  13  in  spatial,  29  in  form  perception,  18  in  clerical  perception,  14  in  motor 
coordination,  8 in  finger  dexterity,  and  8 in  manual  dexterity. 


3,  Female  Negro  enrolleeis  in  this  group  showed  apparent  increments  of  6 on  the  Beta, 
14  on  the  Quick  Testi  13  to  verbal,  18  in  numerical,  9 in  spatial,  13  in  form  perception,  10 

in  clerical  perception,  13  in  motor  coordination,  17  in  finger  dexterity',  and  6 in  manual  • 
dexterity. 


4.  Male  Caucasian  subjects  vho  terminated  for  good  cause  after  20  weeks  of  educational 
training  but  before  entering  vocational  training  showed  apparent  increases  of  10  on  the  Beta, 

17  on  toe  QT,  10  in  verbal,  9 in  numerical,  24  in  spatial,  9 in  form  perception,  2 in  motor 
coordination,  5 in  clerical  perception,  8 in  ftoger  dexterity,  and  6 in  manual  dexterity. 

5.  Male  Negro  subjects  in  this  group  ^owed  increases  of  2 on  toe  Beta,  12  on  the  QT, 

6 to  verbal,  11  in  nmnerical,  7 in  spatial,  6 to  form  perception,  13  in  clerical  perception,  U 
to  motor  coordination,  18  in  finger  dexterity,  and  29  in  manual  dexterity, 

6.  Female  Negro  subjects  in  this  group  demonstrate  apparent  gains  of  9 on  toe  Beta, 

17  on  the  QT,  6 in  verbal,  26  in  numeriOal,  12  in  spalial  perception,  23  in  form  perception, 

13  to  clerical  perception,  25  to  motor  coordination,  21  in  ftoger  dexterity,  and  12  to  manual 
dexterity.  ‘ 


Among  Edrebab  trainees  who  completed  a full  thirij^^-six  week  of  rehabilitative 
educational  training,  male  Caucasian  subjects  demonstrate  apparent  increments,  after  20 
and  36  weeks  respectively,  of  2 and  8 on  the  Beta,  28  on  the  QT  and  11  on  the  CIMM,  5 and  7 
in  verbal,  7 and  9 in  numerical,  6 and  10  in  spatial,  13  and  IT  in  form  perception,  3 and  8 
in  clerical  perception,  5 and  6 in  motor  coordination,  12  and  15  in  finger  dexterity,  and  7 and 
20  in  manual  dexterity. 

8.  Their  male  Negro  counterparts  demonstrate,  after  20  and  36  weeks  respectively, 
increments  of  3 and  8 on  the  Beta,  22  on  the  QT  and  30  on  the  CTMM,  5 and  16  in  verbal, 

16  and  17  in  mnnerical,  6 and  13  in  spatial,  17  and  27  in  form  perception,  5 and  14  in  clerical 
perception,  5 and  20  in  motor  coordination,  12  and  24  in  finger  dexterity,  and  7 and  23  in 
manual  dexterity^ 

9,  Their  female  Negro  counterparts  demonstrate,  after  20  and  36  v/eeks  respectively, 
increments  of  0 and  11  on  the  Beta,  11  on  the  QT  and  19  on  the  CTDiM,  5 and  8 jn  verbal,  20 
and  24  in  numerical,  15  and  22  in  spatial,  17  and  22  in  form  perception,  10  and  IS  in  clerical 
perception,  20  and  20  in  motor  coordination,  19  and  24  in  finger  dexterity,  and  3 and  8 in 
manual  dexterity. 

The  results  reported  suggest  that: 

1.  In  general,  scores  on  the  Beta  appear  more  stable  as  indicators  of  mental  ability 
among  educationally-retarded  workers  than  scores  on  either  the  CTMM  or  the  QT.  Stability 
of  Beta  scores  seems  to  indicate  that  the  instrument  represent  a closer  approximation  to 
measurement  of  ’’prinstine"  ability,  since  performances  seem  less  alffected  by  intervening 
learning  experiences.  The  CIMM  and  QT  appear  more  susceptible  to  change  in  the  form  of 
greater  increments  following  intervening  learning  experiences.  These  considerations  seem 
to  argue  in  favor  of  adoption  of  the  Beta  as  a device  to  measure  mentsal  ability  among  educa- 
tionally-retarded workers. 

2.  Generally,  higher  initial  performances  on  mental  ability  measures  are  associate^' 
with  smaller  increments.  This  observation  suggests  a stsdsilizing  of  mental  ability  scores 
once  a point  of  saturation  has  been  reached,  above  or  beyond  which  increasin^y  smaller  in- 
crements are  likely. 

3.  fii  general,  initial  performance  levels  on  the  GATB  in  verbal  aptitude  are  more 
resistant  to  change  than  are  initial  levels  in  numerical  aptitude  or  in  perceptual -motor  skills. 

4.  Generally,  higher  initial  levels  of  performance  in  vocational  aptitudes  are  associ- 
ated with  greater  apparent  increments. 

5.  Dramatic  increments  in  perceptual -motor  skills  are  observable,  even  though  these 
skills  are  not  foc^  points  for  instruction  in  an  educational  rehabilitation  program, 

6.  Instructional  experiences  in  basic  educational  skills,  extending  over  twenty  or  thirty- 


six  W6©ks  STB  &ssoci8it6d  with  insrkBd  IncrcHSCs  in  invcntorlGd  mcntnl  sud  vocationnl  aptitude 
sufficiently  large  to  gain  entry  for  workers  into  vocational  training  or  retraining  programs. 

Similarly,  instructional  experiences  were  associated  with  compensation  for  educational 
deficiency  of  from  one  to  three  years.  More  severely  educationally  retarded  enroliees  ap- 
peared to  need  a longer  period  of  compensatory  educational  experience* 

DR.  VITELES:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Pallone. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Mr,  Droege  who  has  a Master’s  degree  in  psychology  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  is  currently  a psychologist  with  the  U.S,  Employment 
Service  and  has,  indeed,  worked  in  the  area  of  test  research  with  the  U.S,  Employment 
Service  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  13  years, 

Mr,  Droege  is  going  to  speak  on  ’’Current  Research  in  Test  Deyelopment, " 


Mr.  Droege. 

I ■ * 

I DROEGE:  The  average  age  of  the  nation’s  labor  force  continues  to  increase, 
and  growing  numbers  of  older  workers  are  being  involuntarily  retired  or  technologically 
displaced  and  compelled  to  look  for  other  jobs  late  in  their  working  lives.  Many  of 
those  who  need  help  in  finding  suitable  new  emplo3unent  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  jobs 
closely  related  to  those  they  had  previously.  To  what  extent  can  testing  hjlp  determine 
what  other  occupations  these  older  persons  can  learn  and  perform  successfully? 

The  USES  has  recognized  that  there  are  special  problems  in  obtaining  valid  and 
meaningful  measurements  of  job  potential  of  older  individuals.  Some  of  the  problems 
are  these: 

1.  Most  research  to  develop  aptitude  tests  for  use  in  selection  and  counseling 
has  been  done  with  young  people.  Are  these  tests  useful  also  with  older  workers  ? 

2.  Many  older  job  applicants  or  training  candidates  have  little  education  and 

test  taking  experience.  What  special  techniques  are  required  to  overcome  this  handicap  ? 

3.  Number  years  of  formal  education  is  an  inadequate  indication  of  achievement 
level  of  an  older  person.  But  currently  available  tests  of  basic  reading  and  arithmetic 
skills  have  disadvantages  when  used  with  older  persons.  How  can  these  disadvantages  be 
overcome  ? 

The  U.S,  Employment  Service  has  undertaken  a program  of  research  in  these  areas. 
Some  projects  under  this  program  have  been  completed  some  are  in  progress,  and  others 
are  being  planned. 

Applicability  of  Aptitude  Tests  to  Older  Workers 
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The  Employment  Service  uses  the  USES  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATB)  to 
obtain  measures  of  occupational  aptitude.  The  GATB  consists  of  9 aptitudes  measured  by 
12  tests.  The  9 aptitudes  are  G-General  Learning  Ability,  V-Verbal  Aptitude,  N-Numerical 
Aptitude,  S-Spatial  Aptitude,  P-Form  Perception,  Q '-Clerical  Perception,  K-Motor 
Coordination,  F -Finger  Dexterity,  and  M-Manual  Dexterity.  The  GATB  was  published  in 
1947,  Since  that  time,  we  have  accumulated  a vast  amount  of  standardization  data  on  the 
GATB,  so  that  it  is  now  generally  regarded  as  the  best  validated  aptitude  test  battery  In 
existence  for  use  in  vocational  guidance. 


Since  most  of  this  research  has  been  done  using  samples  of  younger  workers,  a 
question  arises  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  tests  for  older  persons. 


1.  Completed  Research 

We  have  completed  some  i*esearch  showing  the  relationship  between  aptitudes  and 
age  for  adults.  Two  different  studies  were  conducted,  one  in  New  York  and  the  other  in 
four  States — California,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa  and  Mchigan,  The  New  York  sample  consisted 
of  1>476  individuals.  The  four-State  sample  consisted  of  2,439  individuals.  The  design  for 
uie  iour-State  study  was  similar  to  that  for  the  New  York  study.  The  chief  difference  in  the 
designs  was  in  the  type  of  control  on  education.  In  tne  New  study  individuals  in 
each  age  interval  had  the  same  percentage  distribution  of  years  of  education;  in  the  four- 
State  study  each  individual  in  the  sample  had  the  same  number  of  years  of  education  (12  years) . 


In  general,  the  pattern  of  relationship  between  age  and  average  aptitude  scores 
is  similar  in  the  two  studies,  (I  can  provide  details  of  these  findings,  on  request.)  Inspec- 
tion of  the  age  curves  shows  that  all  aptitudes,  except  Verbal  Aptitude,  show  some  decline  in 
average  scores  with  age.  However,  the  decline  is  not  large  for  General  Learning  Ability 
and  Numerical  Aptitude,  The  largest  declines  (up  to  40  points  from  age  17  to  72)  were 
obtained  for  Form  Perception,  Finger  Dexterity  and  Manual  Dexterity,  Declines  of  about 
20  points  from  age  17  to  age  72  were  obtained  for  Spatial  Aptitude,  Clerical  Aptitude  and 
Motor  Coordination. 


There  is  variation  among  the  aptitudes  with  regard  to  age  of  onset  of  decline. 

General  Learning  Ability  and  Numerical  Aptitude  show  no  decline  until  about  age  47. 

Clerical  Perception,  Motor  Coordination,  Finger  Dexterity  and  Manual  Dexterity  show  little 
or  no  decline  until  about  age  32,  Spatial  Aptitude  and  Form  Perception  start  declining 
before  age  20,  After  the  age  of  onset,  the  decline  with  age  is  approximately  linear. 

Note  that  any  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  age  curve  studies  must  be  in  terms 
of  averages.,  Since  individual  differences  in  rates  of  change  of  aptitude  scores  with  age  are 
likely  to  be  substantial,  age  curves  for  many  individuals  may  differ  considerably  from 
curves  based  on  average  scores, 

2.  Research  in  Prota:ess 

Availability  of  reasonably  good  age  curve  data  for  GATB  aptitudes  makes  po£;sible 
the  development  of  age  norms  for  the  aptitudes.  That  is , obtained  scores  can  be  adjusted  so 
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that  the  average  adjusted  aptitude  score  is  the  same  throu^out  the  age  range.  Since  there 
is  a marked  decline  in  obtained  scores  with  age  on  > ost  of  the  aptitudes,  the  corresponding 
adjustments  would  be  substantial  for  older  individuaiis.  The  question  of  the  desirability  of 
making  such  adjustments  to  develop  age  norms  for  intelligence  and  aptitude  tests  is  an  old 
one  Tidiich  has  not  been  resolved.  One  basis  for  deciding  between  unadjusted  and  age- 
adjusted  aptitude  scores  lies  in  comparison  of  the  relative  validity  of  the  two  sets  of  scores 
in  prediction  of  performance  for  appropriate  occupational  samples.  Research  is  in  progress 
to  determine  the  validity  of  age  adjustments  for  aptitudes  in  prediction  of  job  performance. 

Preliminary  data  from  11  longitudinal  studies  on  specific  occupations  of  widely 
varying  requirements  and  skill  levels  indicate  that,  in  most  instances,  imadjusted  and  age- 
adjusted  aptitude  scores  do  not  differ  appreciably  in  how  well  they  predict  training  success 
or  early  job  success. 

With  reference  to  the  occupations  included  in  this  investigation,  age  adjustments 
in  the  aptitude  scores  resulted  in  substantially  better  prediction  for  only  one  occupation,  but 
such  adjustments  resulted  in  substantially  worse  prediction  for  two  occupations.  For  the 
remaining  eight  occupations  the  differences  between  aige-adjustcd  and  unadjusted  score 
prediction  were  quite  small. 

3.  Research  Planned 

The  investigation  on  effect  of  age  adjustments  was  limited  to  comparisons  of 
validity  coefficients  of  unadjusted  and  age-adjusted  aptitude  scores.  We  plan  an  additional 
study  (on  the  same  11  samples)  focusing  on  the  individuals  who  fail  established  aptitude 
cutting  scores  for  specific  occupations  when  unadjusted  scores  are  used  but  pass  the  same 
cutting  scores  when  age-adjusted  scores  are  used.  Analyses  will  be  done  to  determine 
whedier  these  workers  who  shift  from  a fail  to  a pass  category  on  the  tests  are  more  like 
successful  workers  or  unsuccessful  workers. 

Development  of  Appropriate  Testing  Tools  and  Techiques  for  Educationally  Deficient 
Individuals 


Recently  the  emphasis  in  our  occupational  test  development  work  has  changed  because 
of  increasing  interest  in  serving  ecIuc'-llonaHy  dificient  individuals.  Since  many  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed  do  not  have  sufficie  literacy  skills  to  take  all  of  the  G \TB  tests,  we  have 
undertaken  a number  of  research  projects  to  develop  tools  for  use  with  these  individuals, 
many  of  whom  are  older  workers. 

1,  Research  Completed 

One  of  the  problems  in  testing  persons  with  limited  education  is  determing  whether 
the  GATB  would  be  a fair  measure  of  their  aptitudes.  M the  past,  many  of  these  individuals 
have  been  Included  in  group  testing  sessions  for  the  GATB  without  such  a determination. 

The  result  has  been  that  low  scores  were  not  meaningfial,  because  there  was  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  they  were  a reflection  of  limited  ability,  inadequate  reading  ability,  or 
cultural  limitations  to  perform  adequately  on  the  tests. 
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For  this  reason,  we  undertook  the  development  of  a short,  objective,  easily 
scored  screening  device  to  .’'^termine  the  ability  of  individuals  to  take  the  GATE.  The  device 
was  developed  from  the  practice  items  for  the  GATE  tests.  Eight  State  agencies  participated 
in  the  study.  More  than  800  persons  with  8 or  fewer  years  of  education  were  tested, 

i 

Results  of  the  study  led  to  the  development  of  a screening  device,  which  consists  ' 
of  three-Klimensional  space  and  vocabulary  items, 

2,  Research  in  Progress 

We  have  undertaken  research  to  develop  a nonreading  edition  of  all  nine  GATE 
aptitudes  which  can  be  administered  to  persons  who  are  lacking  in  the  basic  literacy  skills 
required  to  take  the  regular  edition  of  the  GATE, 

In  our  work  on  the  new  USES  nonreading  tests,  we  are  making  every  effort  to 
develop  a more  suitable  method  of  administratioii  for  use  with  educationally  deficient 
individuals.  The  directions  will  be  simplified  and  the  format  of  the  tests  will  have  a unique 
feature.  The  pictures,  forms,  and  diagrams  will  be  printed  directly  on  a machine- 
scorable  answer  sHeet,  The  applicant  will  be  able  to  make  his  marks  in  the  appropriate  ; 

places  on  the  answer  sheet  even  if  he  cannot  read  or  write. 

Fourteen  experimental  USES  tests  are  being  set  up  in  this  format.  Each  of  these 
has  been  tried  out  with  poorly  educated  individuals  to  get  information  on  administration 
problems  and  score  and  time  distributions.  These  tests  are  now  being  included  in  larger 
scale  studies  to  determine  their  usefulness  for  measuring  the  aptitudes  of  the  educationally 
deficient  individuals  for  whom  the  GATE  is  inappropriate.  ' . 

3,  Research  Planned 

We  plan  to  conduct  a variety  of  studies  on  techniques  of  test  administration  to 
uneducated  individuals,  studies  on  prediction  of  success  in  training  (both  basic  literacy 
skills  and  vocational  training)  and  prediction  of  success  on  the  Job,  using  a variety  of  tests 
as  experimental  predictors. 

Development  of  Achievement  Test  of  Basic  Literacy  Skills 

Tools  are  also  needed  to  ^sess  achievement  level  in  basic  reading  and  arithmetic 
skills.  The  commercially  available  tests  have  a number  of  disadvantages:  They  are  too 

long;  the  items  are  not  completely  suitable  for  adults;  and  no  occupational  norms  are 
available  to  permit  evaluating  the  scores  in  terms  of  degrees  of  basic  ski?ls  required  by 

various  occupations.  We  are  now  negotiating  a contract  with  a university  for  the  construc- 
tion of  suitable  achievement  test  items.  After  this  phase  has  been  completed,  we  will 
solicit  the  cooperation  of  State  Employment  Services  in  conducting  the  necessary  standard-  ■ 

ization  on  experimental  samples.  ' • 

...  *...• 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  USES  has  (1)  recognized  the  need  for  valid  measurement  of 
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occupational  potential,  of  older  persons,  (2)  identified  problem  areas  of  measurement  and 
(3)  undertaken  an  agjp:*essive  program  of  research  to  work  toward  solutions.  Certainly  more 
could  be  done,  but  ouip  resources  are  limited  and  must  be  applied  to  other  problems  as  well. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  tliere  is  an  alternative  to  a solid,  but  time-consuming, 
research  effort.  The  alternative  is  to  arrive  at  quick  solutions  to  complex  problems  of 
testing  on  the  basis  of  analysis  of  inadequate  data  or  on  the  basis  of  superficial  considera- 
tions, Particulaily  in  these  days  of  rapidly  evolving  programs  for  youth,  older  workers, 
the  disadvantaged,  etc^,  there  is  a real  danger  that  the  quick  solution  to  hard  problems  will 
take  the  place  of  the  solid  research  that  is  required. 

One  final  word.  As  the  t<»sts  and  measurement  techniques  become  more  refined  and 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  intended,  we  cannot  assume  that  they  become  less  subject  to 
misuse.  Qualified  counselors  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  client  will  always  be  needed  if 
the  tests  are  to  be  properly  used, 

DR.  VITELES:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Dr,  Kennedi  Carl  who  took  his  degree  in  education  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  in  1959,  who  has  had  suitable  training  and  experience  both  in 
education  and  in  dealing  with  problems  of  training  workers  and  who  is  currently  President 
of  the  Williamsport  Area  Community  College, 

Dr,  Carl  will  speal?  on  ’’Vocational  Diagnosis  vs.  Simple  Testing  Programs  for 
Selection  and  Orientation  of  Training  for  Older  Workers.  ” 

DR.  CARL;  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Iwanttomalce 
sure  that  you  imder stand  that  I am  interested  in  a selection  of,  and  the  orientation  to,  the 
best  possible  occupational  choice  for  the  training  of  the  individual  unemployed  older 
worker.  I care  not  that  you  have  30  training  stations  available  to  unemployed  older 
workers  to  learn  to  be  sewing  machine  operators  and  that  you  have  reasonable  assurance 
that  those  persons  who  satisfactorily  complete  their  training  will  be  employed  at  X 
company  at  $1 . 75  per  hour  to  start. 

I am  afraid  that  most  of  our  training  of  unemployed  adults  has  been  job-oriented 
rather  than  person -oriented,  or  job-engineered,  if  you  prefer.  I do  not  believe  we  have 
solved  the  long-range  unemployment  problems  of  most  of  those  persons  who  have  received 
training  or  retraining  under  ARA  or  MDTA  when  this  training  was  based  on  tliis  job- 
oriented  philosophy.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  hard-to-reach,  hard-to-teach  group. 

Or  look  at  it  another  way.  We  are  essentially  saying  to  the  xmemployed,  ’’Wewill 
provide  training  for  you  to  1 earn  to  be  a sewing  machine  operator  at  no  expense  to  you.  Li 
fact,  we  will  pay  you  at  the  rate  of  the  regular  unemplojnnent  compensation  for  as  long  as 
the  training  lasts  — up  to  one  year  — if  you  are  the  head  of  a household.  We  have 
assurance  from  X Company  that  they  will  have  employment  for  you  when  the  training  is 
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completed.  To  qualify  for  training,  it  is  necessary  that  you  show  you  have  at  least  die 
minimal  aptitude  for  this  kind  of  work  by  talcing  our  tests"  — usually  the  GATB, 

So  what  do  I do  as  an  unemployed  older  worker  ? If  I am  really  up  against  it  and  my 
unemplo3mient  compensation  is  about  to  run  out,  I talce  the  tests,  and  the  training,  and  the 
job.  But  I get  out  of  this  rat  race  as  soon  as  possible  because  I want  to  be  an  auto-body 
repairman. 

Tliis  Icind  of  counseling  hasn*  t solved  any  problems  except  that  a training  referral  has 
compl  eted  his  training  and  accepted  a j ob  which  was  held  for  a certain  length  cf  time  — and 
so  statistically,  it  has  been  successful. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  November  10,  1965,  report  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Aging  project  in  Boston  states: 

"Earlier  in  the  Project,  there  was  a strong  tendency  for  us  to  lead  the  applicant 
into  jobs  which  the  Project  had  previously  developed,  — Most  of  tJie  time,  the 
applicant  would  not  be  sold  on  the  jobs  developed  so  that  a large  number  of  jobs 
were  never  utilized.  — The  process  had  to  be  reversed.  Job  counseling  first 
and  then  job  development  based  on  the  applicant's  interests  and  abilities. " 

Another  related  fact  we  must  consider  is  how  many  people  are  suffering  from  the 
consequences  of  a practical  fype  of  job  counseling.  As  counsellors,  we  attempt  to  point  out 
to  the  individual  where  he  can  realistically  go  in  tlie  job  market  according  to  the  experiences 
that  we  have  had. 

I am  a vocational  hi^  school  graduate.  And  my  vocational  training  was  in  mechanical 
drafting  in  hi^  school.  Upon  graduation  from  hi^  school,  I was  employed  as  a drafts- 
man. After  one  year  of  industrial  experience  at  that  occupation,  I was  laid  off  in  September 
1932,  in  the  midst  of  the  Depression,  If  I had  come  to  you  as  a counselor  at  that  time  for 
help,  what  would  you  have  counseled  me  to  do  — a vocational  hi^  school  gradu^*te  ? Would 
any  one  of  you  have  thought  that  I could  have  become  a college  president  ? 

As  counsellors,  we  are  prone  to  think  of  local  jobs  and  jobs  as  we  know  them  in  our 
limited  experience.  We  must  thinlc  today  of  national  needs  and  markets  in  counseling  with 
people,  for  their  potential  far  exceeds  the  limited  local  opportunities  in  the  occupational 
world.  The  new  edition  of  our  "bible"  — the  long  awaited  revision  of  The  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  will  soon  be  in  our  hands  and  will  lict  for  us  some  39,000  occupations. 
The  problem  then  will  be  the  same  one  we  have  today  ~ in  which  area  do  my  talents  lie  and 
how  do  I get  there  ? 

To  properly  counsel  each  individual  as  to  his  vocational  potential  and  help  him  plot 
the  path  to  this  potential  from  where  he  now  is  involves  an  extensive  guidance  and  coimsel- 
ing  program  which  we  have  called  for  want  of  a better  name  "Vocational  Diagnosis. " We 
developed  this  program  in  1951  in  an  attempt  to  help  several  hundred  members  of  the  United 
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Mine  Workers  of  America,  disabled  miners  of  all  ages  who  could  no  longer  return  to  their 
jobs  in  the  mines  because  of  severe  disabilities.  Disabilities  such  as  silicosis,  miners* 
asthma,  heart  conditions,  broken  backs,  loss  of  limbs,  eyesight,  hearing,  all  were  common, 
as  was  a third-to  eighth -grade  education.  And  the  ages  ranged  from  30  to  60,  I recall  one 
even  at  65, 

We  had  as  many  as  70  of  such  clients  enrolled  in  either  vocational  diagnosis  or  full- 
time training  at  one  time,  in  addition  to  all  of  our  other  students.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
clients  were  undergoing  physical  tiierapy  at  the  local  hospital  after  school  hours  in  order 
for  them  to  regain  the  use  of  their  injured  limbs. 

I assure  you  that  a few  psychological  tests,  as  contained  in  the  usual  test  battery  such 
as  the  GATE,  are  not  enough  for  this  group. 

As  you  can  imagine,  we  realized  that  in  order  to  make  a proper  vocational  diagnosis 
of  the  individual,  we  certainly  must  loiow  his  physical  condition  and  any  physical  limitations. 
We,  therefore,  need  a physical  examination  of  the  individual  to  particularly  learn  of  any 
physical  limitations  which  would  affect  his  occupational  choice.  Those  diseases  which  are 
not  evident  on  the  surface,  such  as  a heart  condition,  lungs,  epilepsy  and  many  others, 
cause  us  many  problems  in  counseling  if  we  are  unaware  of  their  limitations  on  the  in- 
dividual. We  should  Imow  any  medical  or  physical  history  the  client  has  had,  Hie  M.D. , 
of  course,  cannot  tell  us  what  occupations  are  best  for  tlie  client,  because  he  does  not  Imow 
occupations,  nor  should  he  be  expected  to.  But  we  do  need  from  him  any  limitations  in 
walking,  standing,  lifting,  stooping,  sitting,  hearing,  sight,  environmental  conditions,  such 
as  warm  and  cold,  allergies  to  dust  or  oils  or  other  materials,  and  so  forth.  As  we  become 
older,  we  acquire  such  physical  limitations  which  must  be  considered. 

Our  present  program  of  voational  diagnosis  is  of  three  weeks’  duration.  The  staff 
consists  of  a competent  psychologist  and  two  qualified  vocational  counselors  who  have  their 
Master’s  degrees  in  Rehabilitation  Counseling.  We  admit  an  average  of  25  clients  to  each 
three-week  session.  The  first  week  is  spent  in  getting  to  Imow  the  individual  and  helping  to 
motivate  him  and  assure  him  that  he  can  succeed.  His  group  tours  the  College,  sees  the 
shops  and  labs  and  the  44  courses  that  are  available  to  him  at  this  school  which  do  not 
require  a four -year  college  degree  for  graduation.  Each  department  head  explains  the 
opportunities  available  in  hisi  department,  the  working  conditions,  wages,  new  advances 
being  made  in  the  industry,  tmd  the  number  of  different  jobs  available  to  persons  with  this 
training,  such  as  the  machins  shop  where  we  may  have  as  many  as  500  different  jobs 
awaiting  the  trainees.  Many  are  occupations  that  the  client  had  only  heard  about  but  had 
no  understanding  of. 

It  would  be  nice  if  we  had  a few  simple  tests  that  could  be  given  to  an  individual  to 
determine  which  one  of  the  39,000  different  jobs  would  be  the  one  for  tliat  particular  in- 
dividual, But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  this  simple  and  probably  never  will  be. 

We  administer  testing  involving  all  ^e  usual  aptitude,  interest,  intelligence. 
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comprehension,  dexterity  and  visual  acuity  tests  which  are  given  under  the  supervision  of  a 
competent  psychologist  who  must  determine  if  the  tests  have  any  validity  considering  the 
physical  condition  of  the  individual.  If  not,  other  types  of  individual  tests  must  be  pre- 
scribed in  an  attempt  to  learn  the  capacity  of  the  individual.  In  some  cases  where  either  the 
M.D,  or  the  psychologist  may  discover  a mental  problem,  the  client  would  also  be  referred 
to  a psychiatrist  for  his  evaluation.  If  serious,  all  other  counseling  stops  until  this  problem 
is  removed  or  brought  under  control  by  the  psychiatrist. 

Upon  completion  of  the  physical  and  psychological  evaluation  and  the  tour  of  the 
College,  we  are  ready  for  a job  trial  situation  lasting  for  appi'oximatety  three  days  in  each 
of  several  occupational  areas  which  were  shown  by  the  testing  and  the  physical  evaluation 
to  be  the  ones  best  for  the  particular  individual.  We  allow  the  client  to  pick  the  first  one  to 
be  tried,  providing  it  is  within  his  physical  limitations.  Our  counselors  and  psychologist 
suggest  and  insist,  if  necessary,  that  he  also  try  others  in  which  he  has  a reasonable  chance 
of  success  so  that  he  has  at  least  tried  three  and  possibly  four  different  occupational  areas. 

His  instruction  in  each  area  has  been  designed  to  challenge  him,  and  we  can  measure 
his  aptitude  and  interest  in  the  area  by  evaluating  how  well  he  has  done  in  this  work, 
compared  widi  others  who  had  previously  tal^en  the  work  and  gone  on  and  succeeded. 

In  some  cases,  the  client  expresses  interest  or  die  tests  indicate  aptitude  in  an  a‘»'ea 
in  which  we  do  not  offer  instruction  or  work  trials  in  our  school.  Arrangements  are  then 
made  to  have  the  client  visit  and  spend  a few  days  in  this  occupational  area  in  the  community, 
such  as  the  local  hospital  if  he  would  be  interested  in  becoming  an  X-ray  technician,  which 
we  do  not  presently  teach. 

The  last  day  of  the  three-week  program  is  spent  in  an  evaluation  and  determination  of 
the  future  plan  for  each  individual.  This  is  done  by  a committee  composed  of  the  psycholo- 
gist, counselors,  the  doctor,  a representative  of  die  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  a 
representative  of  the  State  Employment  Office,  a representative  from  any  other  group 
sponsoring  the  student,  such  as  the  VA,  or  parent,  or  UMWA,  and  so  on,  plus  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  areas  in  which  the  client  tried  the  miniature  work  situations  or  job 
trials,  Tliis  committee  discusses  the  client  and  his  whole  history  — work,  education, 
physical,  psychological,  marital  status,  et  cetera,  and  reviews  his  work  and  the  counseling 
done  in  the  program.  When  a conclusion  has  been  reached  by  tfcie  group,  the  client  is 
brou^t  in,  and  he  is  asked  what  he  has  decided  he  would  like  to  do  now.  In  most  cases  the 
client  has  already  made  up  his  mind,  and  the  group  concurs  and  offers  him  encouragement 
toward  his  new  goal.  Many  times  it  is  in  an  area  he  never  Imew  existed  before  he  entered 
this  vocational  diagnostic  program.  Once  the  occupational  area  has  been  determined,  it 
is  then  fairly  simple  to  find  a training  situation  for  him. 

To  date,  3, 621  adults  have  completed  our  vocational  diagnostic  program.  Approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent  have  been  40  years  of  age  or  older.  Lately,  the  average  age  has  been 
younger,  Primarily,  tliey  are  high  school  dropouts  and  young  high  school  graduates  who 
are  confused  and  do  not  loiow  what  they  want  to  be  or  do,  A few  are  college  drop-outs  or 
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flunk-outs.  Over  one -half  of  the  total  number  we  have  had  are  physically  handicapped. 

We  have  probably  not  kept  all  of  the  statistics  we  should  have  on  dais  program,  and 
some  day  we  should  do  a full  follow-up  study.  The  closest  estimate  we  have  from  periodic 
checks  would  indicate  that  tliis  program  has  helped  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  clients. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  try  this  program  in  his  community,  be  sure  you  have  a considerable 
number  of  shops,  labs  and  courses  available  that  are  well  equipped  to  provide  work  trials 
with  a wide  range  of  aptitude,  skill  and  comprehension.  Ours  vary  from  linoleum  laying 
and  tile  setting  up  throu^  and  including  data  processing,  tape  control  and  all  of  this  sort 
of  thing,  into  tool  making,  tool  design,  electronics,  et  cetera. 

I should  mention  the  MDTA  program.  We  wonder  at  the  fact  that  it  is  reported  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  tlae  Congress  that  10.9  per  cent  of  the  trainees  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  were  45  years  of  age  and  over.  We  thinlc  that  this  is  an  in- 
significant number  of  older  unemployed  workers.  It  is  a most  significant  number  when  we 
think  of  the  percentage  of  unemployed  older  workers  to  total  unemployed  — 38,9  per  cent  — 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  older  the  group,  die  less  general  basic  education  and  the  more 
physical  and  mental  handicaps  in  die  group.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that  even  this  percentage 
survived  the  GATE  tests  to  gain  admission  to  the  training  program.  It  is  even  more 
significant  when  we  think  of  the  limited  training  opportunities  diat  have  been  open  to  them. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  approximately  50  MDTA  trainees  in  our  college  out  of  a 
total  full-time  enrollment  of  1, 413  students.  We  are  operating  three  MDTA  courses  — 
surgical  technician^  bench  carpentry,  and  woodworking  machine  operatcr.  The  MDTA 
trainees  who  complete  their  training  are  all  going  to  work, 

W'e  do  not  plan  to  offer  any  more  full-time  MDTA  training  courses,  that  is,  courses 
which  are  only  open  to  MDTA  trainees.  We  will  now  accept  MDTA  trainees  in  every  course 
we  offer  on  an  individual  referral  basis.  They  must  meet  the  same  entrance  requirements 
for  the  particular  course  as  any  other  student  in  diat  particular  course.  They  must  perform 
to  the  same  standards.  We  believe  that  this  will  provide  many  more  opportunities  for  MDTA 
trainees  to  prepare  for  the  occupation  they  desire  and  have  the  aptitude  for.  So  instead  of 
only  three  courses  open  to  diem,  they  now  have  44,  which  should  help  to  take  care  of  the 
individual  differences  in  this  group.  Thus,  our  MDTA  training  program  will  become  person- 
oriented  rather  than  Job-oriented, 

I wish  Bernard  Ulrich  had  included  vocational  diagnosis  as  a part  of  the  study  that 
he  mentioned  this  morning,  I feel  that  die  systems  approach  needs  a vocational  diagnostic 
program  with  job  trials  added  to  it.  Six  hundred  hours  of  prevocational  training  is  quite  a 
lot  for  most  older  workers, 

Tlianli:  you. 

DR.  VITELES:  Thank  you. 
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Finally,  we  shall  hear  foom  Mr,  Iheodore  Mauglian  who  ta'-iuned  at  Utah  State 
University,  has  had  poasiderable  military  service  and  experience  and  is  currently  Director 
of  the  Utah  State  Employment  Service, 

Mr,  Mau^an  is  going  to  tallc  about,  ’’The  Utali  Experience, : 

MR,  MAUGHAN:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I appreciate  being  here,  I was  asked  to 
come  and  to  briefly  explain  why  Utah  has  about  20  per  cent  of  their  MDTA  trainees  over  45 
years  of  age  compared  to  the  national  average  of  10,9. 

Before  I get  into  that,  I would  lilce  to  give  you  a few  statistics  to  serve  as  a frame  of 
reference.  And  I hope  that  maybe  I can  answer  the  question  satisfactorily.  If  I can’t,  I 
understand  we  have  a brief  work  session  later,  and  I can  answer  questions  at  that  time. 

During  our  entire  history  with  the  MDTA,  a little  better  than  20  per  cent  of  our 
trainees  have  been  over  45  years  of  age.  Of  those  who  have  completed  training,  better  than 
30  per  cent  are  over  45  years  of  age, 

A few  other  things  we  should  bear  in  mind  are  that  nationwide,  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  labor  force  ir  45  years  of  age  or  over.  In  Utah,  about  34  per  cent  of  our  labor  force 
Is  45  years  of  age  -and  over.  Nationwide,  about  26  per  cent  of  the  unemployed  are  45  years 
of  age  and  over.  And  in  Utali,  sli^tly  imder  21  per  cent. 

For  every  100  adults  in  Utali  aged  between  21  and  64,  we  have  67  children  aged  between 
6 and  17.  It  is  estimated  that  57  per  cent  of  our  entire  population  is  under  the  age  of  25. 

Utahns  work, force  has. the  hi^iest  educatiohal  attainment  in  the  nation.  The  median 
school  years  attended  for  persons  over  25  is  12,2  years.  This  compares  to  a nationwide 
average  median  of  10,5  years.  Ei^ify -three  per  cent  of  our  ninth  graders  graduate  from 
hi^  school  compared  to  a nationwide  average  of  74  per  cent.  Not  quite  5,5  per  cent  of  our 
yoimg  men  called  up  by  the  Selective  Service  are  rejected  because  of  mental  reasons.  This 
c ompares  with  a nationwide  figure  of  approximately  not  quite  25  per  cent, 

Witli  a younger  work  force,  a lower  proportion  of  the  unemployed  45  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  a hi^er  proportion  of  well -trained  youth  entering  the  labor  market  each  year 
than  the  nationwide  average,  it  is  interesting  to  explore  how  Utah  achieved  the  record  of 
approximately  doubling  the  national  average  in  placing  older  workers  in  an  MDTA  training 
situation.  ’ 

I could  say  that  we  are  a ’’bunch  of  good  guys,  ” and  we  try  our  best  to  get  tlie  older 
worker  in  the  MDTA  training  in  preference  to  otlier  types  of  workers.  But  I don’t  believe  I 
could  honestly  m alee  that  statement, 

» * . * * 

I listened  to  Dr,  Carl,  and  he  expounded  the  philosophy  that  in  Utah  we  have  been 
trying  to  follow. 


o 
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I believe  it  is  time  that  the  Employment  Service  and  other  agencies  connected  with  the 
manpower  program  become  oriented  toward  the  individual  who  seeks  our  service  rather 
than  towards  a job  or  an  employer.  And  this  is  tlie  philosophy  we  have  tried  to  move  to  in 
our  Employment  Service  operations  in  our  small  State  in  the  Western  mountains, 

I explored  with  some  of  our  counselors  and  our  selection  officers  in  MDTA  how  we 
accomplished  this  record.  And  this  is  what  they  told  me: 

They  took  an  interest  in  the  applicants  who  had  application  cards  in  our  file,  They 
reviewed  them.  They  called  them  in.  They  talked  to  the  individuals,  Hiey  became 
acquainted  with  them.  And  they  attempted  to  design  a plan  of  service  to  fit  the  individual’s 
needs. 

Sometimes  the  applicants  would  be  called  in  in  groups.  Unfortunately,  in  these  groups 
they  do  not  mis  the  sexes,  but  the  groups  otherwise  are  heterogeneous  ralher  than  homo- 
geneous — that  is,  of  different  social,  cultural,  ethnic  backgrounds.  The  educational 
attainment  ranges  from  no  schooling  to  college  graduates.  Our  counselors  have  group  dis- 
cussions with  the  individuals  to  motivate  tliem.  And  I believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
our  service  to  the  individual  — the  attitude  of  our  staff,  the  attitude  of  the  community,  and 
the  motivation  that  is  provided  to  the  worker. 

This  is  not  the  complete  story,  I would  lilte  to  talk  about  something  else.  But  before 
I leave  attitude  and  motivation,  the  local  employment  office  reflects  the  attitude  of  the 
community  toward  the  employment  of  any  group,  wh^^-ther  it  is  a minority  group,  the  older 
workers,  youth,  the  unemployment  compensation  claimant  or  any  otlier  person.  The  local 
employment  office  attempts  to  interpret  the  feelings  of  the  business  community  and  the 
feelings  of  tlie  labor  community  in  their  operations.  Our  instructions,  on  selection  of 
trainees,  are  to  select  for  the  profects  we  propose  trainees  who  have  a reasonable  chance 
of  obtaining  employment.  And  if  selection  is  job-oriented,  instead  of  oriented  to  individual 
needs,  I believe  that  we  do  discriminate  against  the  older  person.  Certainly,  the  use  of 
tests  as  the  sole  criterion  for  the  inclusion  of  a trainee  in  a program  would  lead  to  serious 
disservice  to  many  of  our  applicants  in  all  age  groups,  I don’t  believe  this  tells  the  v^ole 
story. 


I divided  our  trainees  into  three  groups  and  made  an  jinalysis  of  tlie  data,  I 
separated  out  the  data  for  our  three  very  good  special  youth  projects,  I separated  out  the 
data  for  another  group  that  I will  tall^:  about,  in  a minute.  And  the  remainder  fell  just  about 
on  the  national  average  in  the  proportion  of  older  workers  to  the  rest  of  the  workers  in  our 
tz’aining  program. 

Now  I would  lilce  to  tallc  about  tlie  second  ”separated-out”  group.  Here,  I believe,  we 
find  our  answer  to  our  puzzle.  We  also  find  something  that  can  be  exploited  in  serving  the 

older  worker. 

Several  years  ago,  we  realized  that  there  was  a rapidly  changing  technology  in  the 


construction  industry.  We  made  an  intensive  study  in  construction  in  Utah  and  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Building  IVades  Councils  which  lap  over  our  State  lines  in  some  instances. 

We  found  that  tliere  were  a number  of  construction  workers  who  were  rapidly  becoming 
technologically  obsolete.  Tlieir  periods  of  unemployment  were  becoming  more  frequent,  and 
the  duration  of  their  unemployment  was  becoming  longer. 

The  construction  industry  was  concerned  about  the  lack  of  qualified  tradesmen  for 
that  industry.  They  were  trying  to  get  their  apprenticeship  programs  enlarged  to  meet  the 
shortage  of  skilled  workers.  The  construction  unions  were  concerned  about  their  members 
not  being  employed  full  time.  And  they  were  concerned  about  tlie  apparent  lack  of  skilled 
construction  workers  who  could  be  used  by  employers. 

I proposed  to  the  construction  industry,  both  management  and  labor,  tliat  we  talce  the 
individuals  who  had  become  or  were  rapidly  becoming  teclinologically  obsolete  and  provide 
them  with  upgrading  training.  And  tiie  first  three  MDTA  projects  in  Utali  were  of  this  type. 

We  selected  from  the  construction  trades,  along  with  management  and  the  unions, 
tliose  persons  who  had  become  technologically  obsolete  as  evidenced  by  their  lack  of  employ- 
ment during  a relatively  hi^  construction  period.  We  designed  a training  program,  along 
witli  Vocational  Education  and  with  tlie  advice  of  the  construction  industry  and  the  labor 
unions.  We  sent  these  men  to  school. 

We  started  with  carpenters.  And  just  as  soon  as  the  other  construction  trades  found 
out  what  we  had  done  for  carpenters,  they  were  in  pounding  my  desk*  The  business  agents 
wanted  the  same  brealc  for  tlieir  members.  They  were  complaining  that  we  were  dis- 
criminating against  them  in  favor  of  the  carpenters. 

We  set  up  a training  program  for  die  structural  steel  workers,  one  for  the  iron- 
workers, one  for  the  sheetmetal  workers,,  and  then  somediing  happened,  I was  informed 
that  the  Internationals  of  some  of  the  miions  did  not  want  to  get  involved  in  this  program. 
Perhaps  that  is  ri^^it;  I do  not  know.  Tins  I do  Imow.  We  have  had  several  very  successful 
upgrading  training  programs  for  carpenters  and  steel  workers,  and  diese  unions  have  asked 
us  to  repeat  these  upgrading  trying  programs  several  times.  And,  just  throu^  die 
nature  of  things,  if  you  tal^e  a skilled  construction  worker,  a person  who  has  worked  in  the 
construction  trades  for  a long  time,  w^o  has  become  technologically  obsolete,  he  is  boimd 
to  be  over  45  years  of  age  or  very  close  to  it,  Most  important,  diis  is  a preventive 
approach  rather  than  a cure  of  long-term  unemployment.  Tlie  early  identification  of 
workers  who  are  becoming  occupationally  obsolete,  die  providing  of  diese  workers  with 
either  up-grading  training  or  retraining  before  they  become  unemployed,  is  a positive 
rather  than  a passive  program  in  solving  some  of  our  unemployment  problems. 

And  now,  Dr,  Viteles,  I have  talked  for  19  minutes.  I am  going  to  quit. 


DR.  VITELES;  Thank  you. 
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Well,  I thinlc  you  all  recognize  that  we  have  been  exposed  to  a number  of  most 
stimulating  ideas  with  respect  to  dealing  witli  the  problem  of  selecting  older  workers  for 
training.  We  are  now  ready  to  proceed  into  the  workshop.  The  problem  of  malting  use  of 
what  has  been  presented  involves  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are 
out  on  the  front  lines  dealing  with  problems  of  the  older  worker.  And  it  is,  of  course,  the 
group  sitting  here  now  v/liich  can  most  readily  and  most  effectively  come  up  with  the 
practical  recommendations. 

We  are  going  to  discuss  the  selection  of  the  older  worker.  It  seems  to  me,  we  ought 
to  start  hy  defining  what  we  mean  by  the  older  worker.  At  a caucus  held  at  noon,  it  was 
agreed  that  we  ought  to  think  of  the  older  worker  as  the  man  at  least  45  years  of  age  or 
older.  Perhaps  we  can  also  think  of  the  man  between  40  and  45,  but  certainly  not  younger 
than  40. 

There  is  a practical  reason  for  doing  so  since  industry  explains  its  unwillingness  to 
hire  older  workers  very  frequently  on  the  grounds  that  the  pension  schemes  which  operate 
in  most  plants  require  20  or  25  years  of  service.  And  the  industry  is  not  in  a position  to 
hire  a man  at  age  35  or  40  and  turn  him  out  without  a pension  at  the  end  of  that  time.  And 
the  industry  is  unable  to  give  him  a pension  because  of  the  rules  which  govern  the  allotment 
of  pensions. 

So  40  to  45  — and  especially  the  latter  age  — seems  to  be  a pretty  good  figure  with 
vdiich  to  start  around  which  to  center  our  discussion. 

For  women  — if  we  are  going  to  discuss  women  — it  seems  to  me  we  might  reduce 
the  concept  of  bolder”  to  about  age  35  because,  again,  women  are  permitted  to  retire  at 
age  55  or  60  as  compared  with  60  or  65  in  the  case  of  men.  And  also,  because  the  pre- 
judices which  exist  m industry  with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  so-called  older  people  malce  an 
impact  at  an  earlier  age  in  the  case  of  women. 

At  my  age,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  of  anybody  35  or  40  or  45  years  of 
age  being  old.  But,  nevertheless,  this  is  the  context  m which  we  are  worlcing.  And  I 
suggest  that  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  these  groups. 

Our  mission  is  to  come  up  with  recommendations.  And  I would  suggest,  in  order  to 
start  this  discussion,  that  we  thinlc  of  recommendations  that  involve  a statement  of  a series 
of  principles  governing  the  selection  of  the  older  worker  for  training  and  that  these 
principles  apply  to  action,  development  and  research,  these  being,  in  fact,  the  three  areas 
about  which  we  heard  from  our  spealters  today. 

By  ’’action”,  I mean  something  that  on  the  basis  of  what  we  laiow  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  can  be  done  now. 


By  ”research”,  I mean  those  problems  which  need  considerably  more  intensive  and 
prolonged  investigation,  that  need  to  be  solved  before  we  can  come  up  with  an  action  principle. 
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By  ’’development”,  I mean  the  gray  area  in  between,  the  kind  of  research  that  was 
briefly  referred  to  by  Dr,  Droege,  the  approach  which  involves  malting  use  of  data  that  are 
already  available,  facts  which  are  alrea^  present  in  incomplete  form,  but  offering  the 
opportunity  for  a kind  of  sophisticated  guess  as  to  what  should  be  the  best  course  of  action 
for  the  moment,  pending  a better  resolution  of  the  problem  throu^i  research. 

Does  this  seem  to  be  a reasonable  frame  of  reference  for  this  workshop  ? 

All  rij^t,  the  floor  is  yours.  By  "yours”,  I mean  anybody.  V»ho  wants  to  start  ? 

And  please,  as  you  get  up,  give  your  name  and  your  association  — die  organization 
which  you  represent.  And  do  it  each  time,  because  we  can’t  expect  the  young  woman  who  is 
doing  the  stenotyping  to  remember  who  you  are  and  where  you  are  from. 

DR,  FRANI^  FAHEY  ( Director,  Center  for  Community  Analysis,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  South  Bend,  Ind.):  I am  somewhat  concerned  or  would  like  to  have  a little 

more  information  if  at  il  possible,  Tliere  has  been  talk  about  not  getting  the  job  set  up 
first  then  setting  up  a training  program  and  getting  so  many  bodies  to  go  into  this  training 
program,  but  rather  to  express  concern  for  the  individual  and  to  find  out  what  he  wants  to 
do,  what  he  is  capable  of  doing,  and  then  organizing  a training  program  about  these  facts. 
Well,  if  no  jobs  would  then  be  available,  I think  that  this  is  perhaps  an  unrealistic  approach. 
And  specifically  to  Dr.  Carl  who  it  appears  has  been  doing  this  type  of  thing,  I would  like 
to  ask  the  question:  Ho^y  many  of  the  trainees  that  you  have  get  jobs  in  die  areas  for  which 
they  have  been  trained  ? 

DR,  CARL:  Approximately  100  per  cent,  V/e  have  a full-time  placement  office.  We 
feel  it  is  our  responsibility  to  place  every  one  of  our  students. 

Of  course,  on  the  MDTA  referrals,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Employment 
Service.  And  we  as  a public  school  may  do  nothing  in  placement  of  these  students  and  must 
refer  the  students  back  to  the  State  Employment  Service  for  placement. 

Our  shop  instructors  must  have  had  at  least  six  years  in  the  industry.  Some  of  them 
have  20  years  in  tool  malcing  and  grinding,  et  ceterOj^  et  cetera.  They  know  the  supervisors 
in  industry  by  first  name,  Tliey  worked  in  tlie  plants.  And,  of  course,  you  must  remember 
that  we  are  a small  commimity  of  42, 000  people.  This  would  not  be  possible  in 
Philadelphia  or  New  York  City.  3ut  everybody  is  on  a first  name  basis  pretty  much.  Our 
instructors  can  call  and  talk  with  the  supervisors  of  the  varous  area  plants,  ’’A’lien  a job 
opportunity  comes  up  for  a milling  machine  operator,  the  instructor  laiows  Johnny.  He 
knows  what  Johnny  can  do  and  what  his  limitations  might  be,  and  can  get  some  pretty  close 
liaison  here. 

We  have  no  problems  in  placement,  particularly  today,  V/e  have  had  as  hi^  as  400 
Pennsylvania  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  clients  sittending  our  school  for  many  years. 
Some  of  these  could  be  New  York  State  rehabs,  V7e  have  had  quite  a large  number  of  New 
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York  State  Rehabs  and  a few  from  many  other  States . I really  do  not  feel  there  is  too  much 
of  a problem  in  the  placement  of  the  older  worker  orovided  we  can  give  him  training. 

We  have  had  very  little  experience  with  the  person  who  is  of  the  hard-core,  hard- 
to-reach,  hard -to -teach  group  and  who  is  functionally  illiterate.  Our  work  has  been 
with  those  who  were  trainable,  those  we  could  train  at  least  to  be  a drill  press  operator 
or  a linoleum  layer,  something  along  this  line,  pattern  making,  plumbing,  welding. 

And,  of  course,  in  welding,  we  can  go  to  a welding  technician  which  is  a two-year  pro- 
gram, or  we  can  stop  at  10  weeks  and  put  out  an  acetylene  aircraft  welder  who  simply 
does  various  types  of  acetylene  welds  on  aircraft  tubing. 

DR.  VlTELES:  Mr.  Carl,  are  you  essentially  saying,  then,  that  your  type  of 
program  is  useful,  is  practicable,  only  in  the  smaller  community,  perhaps  where  you, 
indeed,  know  which  jobs  are  available,  where  you  can  deter Ine  with  a great  deal  of 
certainty  that  a job  will  be  available  after  the  individual  has  been  trained^ 

DR.  CARL:  I think  you  are  interpreting  me  too  literally  here.  I am  sure  it  is 
applicable  to  Philadelphia  or  New  York  or  any  place  else.  However,  we  would  not  get 
down  to  this  first  name  basis  in  a larger  city , nor  could  the  instructor  know  super- 
visors in  industry  as  well  as  he  does  in  a smaller  community.  Otiier  than  that,  I would 
think  it  would  be  adaptable  any  place. 

DR.  VITELESi  Yes,  sir. 

R.  MEREDITH  BELBIN:  (Consultant,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  Paris,  France):  ’’Selection  for  Training  — Do  Present  Practices 
Militate  Against  Older  Workers^  ” I wonder  if  it  mi^t  be  worthwhile  my  having  a stab  at 
this  particular  question  since  it  is  the  subject  of  this  workshop.  And  may  I propose  to  you 
the  provocative  question  that  present  practices  do  militate  against  older  workers , 
especially  i 'sofar  as  this  GATE  is  applied  under  the  MDTA  program. 

It  is  nearly  always  the  case  that  where  selection  tests  and  batteries  are  applied, 
older  people  are  excluded  from  training  situations . The  more  rigorously  they  are 
applied,  the  greater  the  proportir  n that  is  excluded. 

Now,  perhaps  the  significant  question  we  ou^t  to  ask  ourselves  is  whether  older 
people  are  being  excluded  from  these  courses  on  sound  grounds . It  might  seem  fairly 
rational,  logically,  to  exclude  people  from  training  courses  if  their  scores  shown  on 
certain  selection  tests  are  low . But  we  have  had  a fair  bit  of  experience  in  England  at 
exaxning  the  relationship  between  job  performance  and  scores  on  a very  wide  battery  of 
tests . And  1 have  never  ceased  to  be  astonished  at  the  veiy  poor  correlations  that  do 

exist. 
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. . To  take  a seemingly  cleair-cut  case,  that  of  designers  in  the  textile  industry.  I 
don*t  know  what  sort  of  abilities  you  might  imagine  are  necessary  for  the  job  of  a 
textile  desi Turner,  but  one  might  suppose  that  one  essential  requirement  was  that  the  person 
should  not  be  color-blind*  And  so  the  placement  council  applied  a color -vision  test  for 
designers  and  proceeded  to  validate  this  on  designers  already  in  the  industry.  They  came 
up  with  the  astonishing  result  that  some  of  the  most  successful  designers  showed  col  or - 
vision  defects  — quite  serious  color -vision  defects. 

And  one  of  the  things  that  seems  to  crop  up  so  frequently  in  this  field  is  that 
people  obtain  poor  scores  on  certain  types  of  performance  tests,  and  yet  they  compensate 
for  this  in  other  ways,  and  that  when  trainees  are  highly  motivated  towards  learning  or 
motivated  toward  jobs,  their  ultimate  performances  are  very  much  nigher  than  might  be 
predicted  from  selection  tests. 

So,  with  all  this,  I am  wondering  what  our  starting  point  should  really  be,  ’"/hat 
sort  of  value  we  should  place  on  selection  tests  as  far  as  the  acceptance  of  older  workers 
into  training  programs  is  concerned.  And  J would  very  much  like  to  hear  the  views  of  the 
spealcers  on  the  subject.  I would  like  to  hea?  some  sort  of  hypotheses  put  forward, 

I think  everyone  so  far  has  been  fri^tfuily  circumspect  and  .cautious  about  what 
they  have  said  about  selection  tests.  I would. like  to  see  some  hypotheses  put  forward 
about  the  area  where  they  think  the  most  value  is  going  to  lie  in  the  future  in  the  admin- 
istration of  these  tests. 

DR.  VITELES:  In  other  words,  so  far  as  a practical  recommendation  is  concerned, 
you  would  like  to  consider  the  possibility  of  making  the  recommendation  that  selection  tests 
should  be  discarded  ? 

I am  not  phrasing  this  as  my  hypothesis*  I will  if  you  want  me  to,  but  essentially, 
this  is  what  you  want  us  tc  r onsider  ? 

DR.  BELBIN:  That’ s putting  it  very  strongly. 

DR.  VITELES:  Naturally. 

DR,  BELBIN:  I would  like  to  say  that  I think  our  starting  point  should  be  one  of 
skepticism  until  the  necessary  work  of  validation  has  been  carried  out. 

Now,  in  theGeneral  Post  Office  that  I mentioned  to  you  this  morning,  I referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  administered  a battery  of  selection  tests  on 
postmen.  A similar  battery  is  also  applied  to  telephonists,.  And  in  one  experiment,  we 
selected  groups  of  people  who  would  have  failed  on  the  previous  scores.  There  was  a 
group  of  telephonists  and  a group  of  postal  sorters.  Each  group  was  put  through  the 
normal  training  procedures.  And  these  two  groups  showed,  at  the  conclusion  of  training, 
performance  scores  not  inferior  to  those  who  had  passed  the  tests.  And  I think  there  is 
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perhaps  a good' ease  for  saying  that  the  relevance  of  selection  tests  depends  on  the  efficacy 
of  training  methods.  The  better  the  training  methods,  the  less  important  It  is  to  have 
selection  tests,  the  object  of  which  is  to  exclude  people  from  training. 

I would  iihe  to  have  that  as  the  speaker's  proposed  starting  point. 

DR,  PALLONE:  I would  like  to  make  one  comment,  but  really  to  ask  Dr.  Droege  to 
describe  current  procedures  for  determining  minimally  qualifying  scores  for  MDTA 
trainees. 

As  I understand  it,  we  were  faced  with  a peculiar  situation  locally  of  having  a 95  G 
score  or  an  ideal  95,  qualifying  for  enrollment. 

DR.  VITELES:  Dr.  Pallone,  I would  like  to  make  a comment. 

I am  going  to  rule  you  out  of  order.  I don't  think  we  ou^t  to  get  into  the  discussion 
of  specific  scores  for  selection  for  a given  job.  I think  we  only  have  an  hour  and  a quarter 
in  which  to  discuss  the  basic  principles.  We  ought  to  devote  ourselves  to  that, 

DR.  PALLOI^E:  Let  me  rephrase  it,  then. 

As  I understand  the  process,  it  is  quite  possible  for  certain  selection  scores  to  be 
established  on  statistical  grounds  in  the  State  of  Indiana  and  other  scores  to  obtain  in 
Illinois  and  still  other  scores  to  obtain  in  California  for  the  same  occupation.  And  I would 
like  to  pass  it  along  to  Dr,  Droege  now  and  ask  him  to  describe  that  process, 

MR.  DROEGE:  We  have  36  State  Employment  Services  that  get  special  funds  for  test 
research  to  do  just  this  kind  of  thing,  to  develop  aptitude  test  norms  for  specific  occupations, 
and  MDTA  training  courses. 

Now,  if  Ihdiana  does  a study  on  a particular  occupation  — let's  say  machine 
operator  — it  does  research  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  that  we  have  developed  for 
these  studies  and  sends  in  the  data  to  us  in  the  National  Office.  And,  let’s  say,  Illinois 
does  another  study  on  the  same  occupation.  We  take  a look  at  both  studies,  and  we  see  to 
what  extent  we  can  develop  a set  of  test  norms  on  one  sample  that  will  cross -validate  on 
the  other.  In  some  cases,  this  is  possible;  in  other  cases  it  is  not.  When  it  is  not 
possible,  what  we  do  is  to  see  whether  we  can  come  up  with  a single  test  battery,  based  on 
data  from  the  two  samples,  to  give  us  a good  prediction  on  both  samples*  We  can't  claim 
any  cross-validation  here.  In  some  cases’  a State  will  make  a case  that,  because  a test 
batt  ery  was  developed  in  a particular  plant  or  training  course,  that  test  battery  should  be 
used  in  that  location  rather  than  a test  battery  based  on  data  from  different  locations.  This 
is  based  on  the  concept  of  the  norms  being  more  valid  in  the  location  where  they  were 
developed  than  in  other  locations. 

DR.  VITELES;  In  other  words,  there  can  be  differences  among  local  norms  with 
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respect  to  prer^ic lability  of  the  test.  Is  that  it  ? 

MR^  DROEGE:  Ri^t. 

DR,  VITELES:  Based  in  part  possibly  upon  local  differences  in  the  construction  and 
the  organization  of  the  trade  and  the  operation  ? 

MR.  DROEGE:  Right. 

DR,  PALLONE:  Or  just  the  occupation  structure, 

DR,  ELVIN  RASOF  ( Curriculum  Consultant,  MDTAg  Detroit  Public  Schools  and 
V/ayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Mich.) ; We  are  one  of  the  iai’ge  MDTA  basic  multi- 
occupational  programs.  Have  you  gentlemen  heard  of  ’’basic  education”  and  the  fact  there 
is  no  threshold  that  one  must  pass  to  get  into  an  MDTA  program  this  way  ? That  you  can 
take  in  people  who  don’ t reach  these  particular  leve*  In  fact,  20  per  cent  of  our 
population  are  complete  illiterates.  (And  this  doesn’t  mean  computer  oper  ators^)  But, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I walked  in  a little  late  so  I mi^t  have  missed  something  when  you  were 
drawing  your  guidelines.  I am  a little  disturbed  when  we  spealc  in  the  same  breath  about  the 
community  college  and  the  30, 000  people  we  determined  are  illiterates  in  Detroit, 
Community  college  — this  is  another  world  altogether, 

DR,  VITELES:  This  is  30  per  cent  of  your  older  workers  who  need  retraining? 

MR,  RASOF : Thirty  thousand  in  Detroit  are  considered  hard-core  unemployed.  We 
trained  1100  last  year.  Of  this  1100,  37  per  cent  were  over  45.  This  will  be  part  of  my 
presentation  tomorrow,  and  I don’ t want  to  give  it  all  away.  But  I would  lil^e  to  tell  you 
we  had  some  success  with  basic  education  leading  into  the  MDTA  program,  (what  is  called 
the  multioccupation  basic  education  combination).  And  I would  like  to  say  we  have  found 
that  these  people  do  do  very  good  v/ork. 

We  have  developed  a Job-seeking  clinic  within  our  program.  V/e  talie  the  man  before 
he  is  ready  to  leave,  even  if  he  already  has  a job,  and  try  to  sharpen  up  for  example  the 
test  taking  skills.  It  doesn’t  mean  we  give  him  tests  day  after  day,  but  try  to  give  him  some 
kind  of  testing  to  prepare  him  for  the  outside  world. 

And  I would  lilce  to  make  a recommendation  that  there  are  some  job-seeking  skills 
that  can  be  sharpened  in  almost  every  project, 

DR,  VITELES:  You  are  suggesting,  then,  that  one  practical  recommendation  mi^t 
be  that  steps  be  taken  to  sharpen  up  the  job-seeldng  skills  which  include  the  sharpening  up 
of  die  capacity  to  talce  — 

MR.  RASOF : — a test.  Some  of  these  people  have  never  tal{:en  a test.  And, 
incidentally,  this  should  be  close  to  the  end  of  the  course,  not  at  the  beginning. 
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here  and  two  weeks  there  and  get  completely  muddied  up. 

DR.  VITELES;  Yes,  sir. 

DR.  FAHEY:  I think  that  we  are  all  on  the  same  general  track.  And  the  problem 
is  definitely  that  the  older  worker  is  discriminated  against. 

I have  data  from  South  Bend  on  a general  survey  and  a specific  survey  of  older 
workers  in  training,  and  these  workers  in  training  are  of  significantly  hi^er 
educational  attainment  than  those  who  are  not  in  training.  So  obviously  those  who  are 
not  in  training,  who  are  imemployed  to  a greater  extent  than  are  this  better  educated 
group,  don^t  get  into  it. 

I think  that  the  speech  we  had  this  morning  by  Mr.  Belbin  in  regard  to  changing 
our  methods  of  training  may  be  very  Important;  that  too  often  these  training  programs 
rely  on  verbal  skills.  Time  after  time,  I had  workers  who  were  actually  in  these 
training  programs  say  the  training  course  was  fine,  but  the  book  work  was  terrible. 
They  hated  the  idea  of  going  into  books.  And  I thinlc  that  those  who  have  low  verbal 
attainment  should  be  perhaps  put  in  courses  in  which  the  verbal  factor  is  not  too  im*' 
portant  and  more  emphasis  i s given  to  non -textbook  type  of  teaching;  and  that  we  can  t alee 
these  functional  illiterates  and  put  them  into  a training  program  where  they  can  get 
something  worthwhile  out  of  it . 

DR.  VITELES:  Any  further  comments  ? 

MR.  SEILER;  I was  in  the  GATB  program  for  seven  years,  and  developing  GATE 
norms  was  my  primary  function,  I think  that  everybody  should  know  that  a set  of  norms 
developed  in  one  State  on  a sample  of  50  people  is  used  throu^out  the  country.  In  most 
cases,  people  who  are  successful  on  a job  are  arbitrarily  dichotomized  into  high  and  low 
success  groups.  As  far  as  cross-validation  is  concerned,  at  leasi;  conservatively,  80 
per  cent  of  the  norms  are  not  cross-validated.  I think  that  it  should  be  a recommendation 
' of  the  conference  tiiat  some  change  be  made  in  the  kind  and  size  of  samples  tiiat  are  avail- 
able before  a set  of  norms  Is  used  throu^iout  the  country.  I would'hope  that  we  could  come 
out  with  some  sort  of  recommendation  with  respect  to  norms. 

With  respect  to  the  question,  do  these  norms  work  against  the  older  person,  I think 
that  we  need  research  to  prove  that  they  do  work  against  the  older  person.  Nobody  has 
presented  anything  today  which  has  prof’^en  that  point,  ' ' ‘ • 

If  we  get  off  into  a discussion  on  making  job  placements,  we  can  talk  forever  and  get 
away  from  our  topic  today, 

I am  assuming  that  Dr,  Carl  has  experienced  a very  low  dropout  rate.  Now,  if  he 
has  a low  dropout  rate,  I again  assume  that  it  meansthathls  students  have  the  abilities  to 
leem  the  occupations  that  they  are  training  in.  And  if  they  do  have  the  necessary  abilities. 
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I would  like  to  know  what  the  key  elements  are  in  selecting  these  students. 

A student  may  try  different  work-samples  and  decide  that  he  would  like  to  talce  training 
in  a certain  occupation.  However,  Dr.  CarH  s psychologist  and  oiher  people  make  the  final 
determination.  Question  to  Dr.  Carl:  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  applicants  actually 
meet  certain  GATB  norms  or  odier  norms  before  you  take  them  into  your  training  ? If  you 
don’t  and  if  you  haven’t  even  explored  this  area,  maybe  you  can  get  together  with  the 
Employment  Service  and  do  some  meaningful  research. 

DR,  CARL:  To  answer  you,  let  me  take  one  person. 

First,  we  don’t  follow  the  GATB  scores.  Our  psychologists  do  not  believe  in  them 
per  se.  We  have  developed  our  own  because  we  could  not  find  in  certain  areas  good  tests 
to  measure  what  we  needed  to  test. 

Here  I have  a miner,  49  years  of  age,  with  a fourth -grade  education,  married  with 
two  dependents.  He  has  a cardiac  condition.  The  Beta  I.Q.  is  98  which  gives  him  a 40 
percentile,  Bennett  Mechanical  Comprehension  29,  15  percentile.  Minnesota  Paper  Form 
Board,  8;  Tool  Score  53,  slr'ghtly  above  average;  Dexterity  looks  like  16;  Minimal 
clerical,  number  63,  which  would  be  7th  percentile.  Clerical  Names,  40,  second  per- 
centile. WTI  -math  — and  here  is  where  we  could  not  find  an  acceptable  test,  we  had  to 
develop  our  own  math  test  — he  ranked  4,  or  second  percentile. 

He  wears  glasses.  His  visual  distance,  both  eyes,  20  over  33.  Right,  20  over  40, 
Left,  20  over  33.  Nearsighted,  13  over  17.  Right  eye,  13  over  17.  Left  eye,  13  over  26. 
Clear  fair  depth,  zero. 

Job  trials,  electric  motor  winding  seven  days.  He  took  four.  And  then  he  went  back 
later  for  three  more  days.  Sign  painting  one  day,  carpentry  one  day,  office  machine 
servicing  of  typewriters  two  days. 

He  wound  up  in  electric  motor  winding  and  repair.  I didn't  see  anything  in  tiiese 
tests  which  indicated  that  electric  motor  winding  and  repair  was  the  thing  this  young  man 
should  have  gotten  into  in  the  first  place.  It  clearly  developed  from  job  trials  from  the 
areas  where  the  tests  indicated  to  us  that  he  had  the  basic  minimal  aptitude  to  succeed  in 
that  kind  of  work,  with  the  dexterity  and  the  tool  dexterity  and  so  forth. 

Naturally,  he  could  read  and  write.  He  wasn’t  down  this  far. 

We  accept  any  applicant  that  anybody  sends  to  us  -»  the  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
and  others  — and  try  to  work  from  there, 

DR.  BELBIN:  I am  very  interested  in  Dr.  Carl’s  point  which  I think  is  a very 
significant  one.  And  it  closely  parallels  our  own  experiences  in  England. 
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We  have  got  a cert  ain  proj  ect,  currently  in  operation,  for  research  in  the  problems 
of  industrial  retraining.  And  we  found  such  remarkably  poor  correlations  between  per- 
formance on  many  selection  tests,  that  seemed  logically  related  to  particular  jobs,  and 
ultimate  job  performance  after  training  that  we  had  to  rethink  the  whole  problem  of 
selection  afresh.  Reviewing  the  overall  results,  we  have  found  that  a better  predictor  of 
ultimate  success  was  good  performance  at  a very  early  stage,  during  training  for  the 
specific  job. 

And,  therefore,  what  we  have  done  is  develop  a hypothesis  tliat  the  important  thing 
in  seleciion  procedures  is  not  to  measure  performance  on  a particular  selection  test  which, 
after  all,  is  only  going  to  give  a measure  of  attainment  and  ability  at  that  specific  point  in 
time,  but  to  measure  learning  ability  over  a short  period  of  time  on  a particular  task  in 
which  the  individual  has  no  previous  experience. 

We,  therefore,  have  a project  which  is  taking  place  at  the  p t time  in  the 
government  training  centers  whereby  learning  tests,  related  to  the  Job  tD.e  person  is 
ultimately  to  perform,  are  being  applied  as  selection  procedures,  vilOi  & view  to  seeing  if 
these  give  better  predictive  value  than  selection  tests  themselves* 

I am  reluctant  to  comment  prematurely  on  what  the  results  of  this  are  going  to  be. 

But  my  impression  is  that  a measure  of  learning  ability  in  these  situations  looks  as  thou^ 
it  is  going  to  be  more  promising  than  the  more  static  picture  of  performance  that  emerges 
from  the  application  of  selection  tests. 

DR.  VITELES:  I am  going  to  try  to  draw  these  threads  together  as  we  go  along. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  can  agree  upon  now,  without  getting  into  too  long  an 
argument  on  the  usefulness  of  tests,  is  that  this  group  would  discourage  die  use  of  tests  in 
selecting  older  people  for  training  which  had  not  been  thoroughly  validated  and  cross- 
validated,  both  with  respect  to  predictability  and  cutting  scores,  with  a sample  chosen  from 
the  population  that  is  under  consideration,  tliat  is,  with  whom  we  have  to  deal, 

DR.  CARL:  I don’t  know  as  I would  exactly  agree  with  that, 

JR.  VITELES:  Let  me  just  elaborate  on  this  a bit. 

I suspect  that  I can  cite  just  as  much  evidence  with  respect  to  the  usefulness  and 
long-range  predictability  of  tests  as  you  can  cite  negative  evidence  — possibly  more 
because  I have  be^  in  this  field  45  years.  And  I believe  that  I can  cite  more  evidence  than 
you  can  on  the  numerous  instances  in  which  tests  have  been  misused,  because  of  the  failure 
to  cross -validate  both  the  tests  and  the  cutting  scores  against  a respectable  criterion  and 
on  an  appropriate  population  sample.  But  the  fact  that  this  happens  does  not  mean,  in  my 
opinion,  that  we  should  discard  tests  where  they  can  be  useful  and  where,  indeed,  perhaps 
the  training  as  a predictor  for  selection  may  not  prove  useful  for  two  reasons;  One, 
because  of  the  length  of  tiie  training  program  required  to  detei’mine  future  work  adjustment 
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is  too  long.  Two,  because  of  the  number  of  times  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  even 
early  training  on  a task  is  not  necessarily  a predictor  of  later  performance  on  a task. 

However,  I think  I would  be  inclined,  along  With  this  first  recommendation,  to  suggest 
another  — and  then  I think  we  will  be  ready  to  hear  from  Dr.  Carl  again  — namely,  that 
more  attention  be  paid  to  the  possibility  of  a good,  sound  long-enough  training  experience  as 
a basis  for  selecting  people  for  training. 

In  spite  of  my  frequent  and  quite  successful  use  of  tests  in  many  instances,  I still 
contend  that  the  best  predictor  of  future  performance  is  the  past  behavior  of  the  individual. 
The  only  reason  we  can* t use  this  fully  is  because  we  do  not  have  enough  opportunities  to 
observe  the  individual  under  standard  conditions  for  a long  enough  time.  And  we  do  not 
even  have  the  techniques  for  recording  such  observations. 

But  a training  program  on  die  job  itself  provides  an  ideal  situation  for  observing  the 
behavior  of  the  individual  and,  from  that,  predicting  future  success  on  the  job.  And  there 
is  a considerable  amount  of  experience,  including  my  own  experience  in  transferring  people 
from  gas  plants  to  electric  plants,  in  selecting  and  training  programmers  in  the  modern 
situation,  that  indicates  there  is  a good  deal  of  merit  in  this  as  one  of  the  many  approaches 
that  can  be  tal<en  toward  selection  for  the  training  of  older  workers. 

DR,  CARL;  I would  essentially  agree  with  you.  However,  I thinl?  that  I would  not 
want  to  stop  the  use  of  tests  imtil  such  time  as  we  validate  this  thing  all  the  way  across  the 
board,  because  we  need  every  assistance  we  can  get  to  help  us  in  helping  the  individual  get 
to  what  he  wants  to  do.  And  even  though  at  times  we  feel  the  tests  are  quite  poor 
indicators,  if  a boy  can  come  up  with  an  85  percentile  in  the  Minnesota  Paper  Form  Board, 
this  does  tell  us  something.  And  we  would  want  to  use  it.  Whether  or  not  we  fully  validate 
it,  the  reliability  of  this  particular  situation,  I wouldn't  worry  about  this  at  this  time.  I 
still  want  to  use  the  tests  that  we  have  today, 

I agree  witli  you  we  should  carry  on  further  research  to  Imow  where  we  are  going  in  it 

dr;  FAHEY:  One  problem  bothers  me  — I am  not  a tester,  and  I don’t  really  under- 
stand too  much  about  it  so  you  can  excuse  my  igiiorance,  and  I see  where  they  would  be 
very  useful  in  putting  an  individual  into  a particular  type  of  training  program  — but  I think 
the  big  problem  we  face  here  with  the  older  worker  is  getting  a person  into  a training 
program.  I think  all  these  people  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  get  into  a training 
program  and  that  this  selectivity  should  not  be  according  to  tests.  And  after  you  have 
determined  whether  or  not  they  are  eligible  for  teaching,  by  whatever  criteria  you  use, 
then  you  will  set  up  particular  kinds  of  training  courses  to  cover  the  wide  range  of  abilities 
that  you  have. 

Certainly,  you  couldn't  put  an  illiterate  in  a class  that  requires  reading.  But  he 
should  have  something  that  he  can  go  into.  And  it  shouldn't  have  to  be  Basic  Education, 

Many  a 55 -year -old  man  or  woman  is  highly  insulted  that  they  have  lived  all  this  time 
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wiiAout  reading  and  they  don’t  Imow  why  they  have  to  read  now-  But  is  there  something 
tliat  they  can  be  trained  for  ? And  I tliinlc  that  is  the  main  problem, 

DR,  VITELES:  Could  you  rephrase  that  in  terms  of  a recommendation  that  we  might 
make  ? 

DR,  FAHEY:  I would  recommend  that  older  workers  be  accepted  for  training  without 
regard  to  test  scores.  Test  scores  would  only  apply  where  we  are  putting  them  in  a parti  - 
cular  training  course, 

MR,  SEILER:  What  kind  of  training  are  you  talking  about  ? All  the  training  is 
specific  occupational  training, 

DR.  FAHEY:  I think  training  is  functionally  good  for  much  different  reasons  than  you 
do,  I think  it  is  good  for  its  own  sake,  whether  the  person  does  what  he  is  trained  for  or 
not,  which  I think  most  of  you  would  not  agree  to.  And  I give  my  reasons  for  that  tomorrow. 

MR,  DROEGE:  I would  like  to  come  back  to  Dr,  Carl’s  comment  and  Dr.  Viteles* 
p3ints  about  the  cross-validation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  althou^  cross-validation  is  certainly  an  ideal  that  we  should 
shoot  for,  to  require  it  before  the  tests  are  used  operationally  — and  I don’t  mean 
necessarily  in  straight  selection;  I mean  counseling  too  — is  not  entirely  realistic,  vVe 
don’t  require  cross-validation  of  other  information  about  the  individual  for  determing 
whether  he  would  meet  the  qualifications  for  a particular  training  course  or  job.  V/e  use 
what  information  we  think  is  relevant  based  on  whatever  research  has  been  done, 

I think  cross-validation  is  good,  and  we  ought  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  to  get  this 
kind  of  evidence.  But  to  insist  that  it  be  obtained,  I think  is  not  realistic, 

DR,  VITELES:  I just  want  to  say  one  word  on  that,  but  we  will  have  to  have  a vote 
on  these  issues  before  we  go,  I was  a member  of  the  original  board  that  set  up  the 
Oscupational  Analysis  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  My  great  fight  all  along 
with  that  board  and  the  people  who  followed  in  tlie  Employment  Service  was  the  failure  to 
take  the  time  to  do  the  cross-validation.  And  we  are  paying  for  this  failure  ri^t  now  . 
b^'oause  we  have  instruments,  and  we  do  not  Imow  die  real  worth  of  these  instruments  in 
pEirticular  situations. 

So  if  the  group  as  a whole  votes  against  this  cross-validation,  I want  to  go  on  record 
as  still  saying  this  is  absolutely  required, 

» • ♦ « 

Go  aliead, 

DR,  PALLONE:  I just  wanted  to  comment  on  Dr,  Fahey’s  and  Dr,  Droege’s 
statements. 
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This  isn*t  applicable  necessarily  only  to  the  use  of  the  GATB  or  any  other  aptitude 
battery  with  an  older  worker  population,  but  I think  with  any  population.  I think  one  of  the 
difficulties  has  been  that  in  only  rare  instances  are  the  critical  aptitudes  necessary  for 
success  in  a specific  occupation,  as  opposed  to  the  general  aptitudes  necessary  for  general 
occupational  success,  the  ability  to  apply  the  procedure  in  doing  whatever  task  is  under 
consideration,  not  a specific  task,  but  any  task. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  there  are  areas  of  overlap,  such  that  there  is  a range  of 
acceptability,  verbal  ability,  a^nong  screw  machine  operators  and  refrigeration  mechanics, 
tlien  we  have  not  yet  parceled  out  or  factored  out  the  critical  aptitudes  that  are  necessary 
for  success  in  those  two  occupations. 

And  I think  that  this  is  one  area  that  we  have  to  go  into  in  test  development,  to  make 
tests  more  appropriate  as  selection  devices  across  the  board  let  alone  for  older 
workers, 

MR,  TASK:  I propose  a recommendation  along  the  lines  of  action. 

If  we  de-emphasize  testing,  and  place  more  emphasis  on  a person’s  past  behavior, 
there  is  a greater  need  for  selecting  highly  qu.  lified  vocational  counsellors. 

I recall  that  two  projects  we  evaluated  standarized  tests  were  not  used.  But  the 
people  who  were  employed  as  counselors  were  not  qualified  to  malce  good  subjective 
counseling  appraisals.  They  had  little  past  experience.  Unquestionably  it  is  difficult  to 
get  people  v/ho  are  qualified  to  make  this  type  of  appraisal.  We  were  convinced  that  a test 
even  if  not  completely  adequate,  was  still  better  than  what  such  counselors  were  able  to 
accomplish. 

So  I would  suggest  that  if  we  de-emphasize  a standardized  test,  there  should  be  a 
greater  urgency  to  see  that  qualified  peojt^le  are  employed  for  this  assessment  process, 

DR,  VITELES:  Any  comments,  further  discussion  of  this  idea  ? 

MR,  PARKER  ROBINSON:  (Chief  Supervisor,  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment 
Security) : 

I couldn’t  agree  more  with  what  Mr,  Tash  said.  And  I intended  to  bring  that  point  up, 

I think  most  of  the  Employment  Service  agencies  throughout  die  country,  and  I 
believe  Mr,  Maughan  would  support  me  in  this,  because  of  the  tremendous  challenges  we 
have  had  in  the  past  few  years  with  all  of  these  programs  under  the  Great  Society,  hick  a 
sufficient  number  of  professionally  trained  persons  who  have  the  judgment  of  persons  such 
as  a couple  of  our  distinguished  panel  members. 

Oftentimes,  a person  who  is  personally  responsible  at  the  local  Employment  Service 
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office  for  the  selection  of  a candidate  for  MDTA,  — whether  he  be  an  older  worker  or  a 
youth  — may  have  only  been  on  that  position  less  than  a year,  Fe  may  have  only  been  in 
the  agency  less  than  a year.  And  even  those  who  have  had  a considerable  length  of  service 
with  an  agency  may  not  have  had  the  particular  type  of  experience  and  training  to  fully 
qualify  them  for  the  judgment  necessary  to  select  the  properly  qualified  person.  And  I 
certainly  would  oppose  the  abandonment  of  tests  at  this  time  imless  we  are  absolutely 
sure  we  could  secure  a sufficient,  number  of  highly  trained,  competent  people  at  the 
local  level  for  this  position. 

MR.  VI TELES;  May  I mal^e  a comment  on  this  ? 

There  has  been  a kind  of  renaissance  of  interest  in  the  literature  in  interviewing 
and  in  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  interview.  More  and  more  articles  are 
appearing  on  this  issue.  And  they  again  show  that  the  extent  of  agreement  among  in- 
dependent observers  in  the  assessment  of  an  Individual  is  frequently  small.  Euthere 
the  U,  S.  Employment  Service  demonstrated  many  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  training  job 
analysts,  that  by  properly  designing  the  training  program,  you  could  come  out  with  a 
corps  of  j ob  analysts  who  would  come  up  wi  th  pretty  much  the  same  evaluation  of  the 
job,  with  the  same  ratings  on  the  various  characteristics.  And  I think  that  it  is  very 
well  that  at  this  .point  we  have  recognized  the  need  for  consistent  training  of  anybody  who 
is  going  to  be  involved  in  the  selection  process,  in  order  to  achieve  maximum  results 
in  the  use  of  the  interview.  That  might  well  be  one  of  the  principles  that  we  formulate 
here. 

I cut  you  off,  Dr.  Bel  bin, 

DR.  BELBIN;  I am  frightened  that  we  are  going  to  conclude  that  we  she  ^d 
abandon  our  selection  tests.  I don’t  think  I have  heard  anybody  propose  this.  I 
certainly  haven’t  proposed  it  myself.  All  I have  done  is  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  selection  tests  that  appear  to  logically  relate  to  job  performance,  in, fact, 
when  we  consider  their  results  against  ultimate  job  performance,  give  disappointing, 
correlations. 

What  I would,  therefere,  like  to  propose  with  regard  to  this  is  not  that 
selection  tests  be  abandoned,  not  at  all,  because  we  want  to  develop  our  loiowledge 
about  selection  tests  — this  is  one  of  the  obj  ects  of  the  endeavor  — but  that  selection 
should  be  used  to  guide  placement  as  between  different  training  courses  as  far  as 
possible,  and  that  we  should  not  think  of  selection  tests  as  the  agency  for  excluding 
people  from  training  altogether. 

I think  this  is  the  point  that  Professor  Fahey  was  bringing  out.  I think  it  is  . 
in  practice  the  significant  point,  as  far  as  the  application  of  this  GATE  test  is 
condemed  in  the  general  employment,  field. 

In  fact,  I think  we  should  exclude  tests  from  training  courses  altogether,  where 
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they  are  used  as  the  basis  for  exclusion  unless  they  have  been  validated. 

DR,  VITELES:  And  cross -validated, 

DR,  BELBIN:  Cross-validated. 

DR.  VITELES:  Any  further  ? 

MR,  JOHN  KOENIG:  (Director,  Manpower  Ti'aining,  Stat e Department  of 
Education,  Tenton,  N.  J.) : I agree  with  the  statements  that  have  been  made  so  far.  I 
am  in  agreement  that  we  shouldn't  abandon  the  tests,  obviously,  and  that  we  should  work 
toward  the  cross-validation  of  the  tests.  But  I concur  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Bend  in  that  if  we  use  the  test,  and  tests  can  be  used  as  a discriminating  factor,  some 
of  the  older  people  may  not  even  be  admitted  to  the  program.  This  I think,  is  one  of 
the  serious  problems  here. 

In  New  Jersey  we  are  moving  toward  multi -shills  centers,  very  similar  to  many 
that  have  been  set  up  in  the  country.  We  have  three  in  operation,  two  more  to  open 
soon  and  two  more  in  development.  We  will  have  stsven  or  eight  skills  centers,  hoping 
that  we  can  cope  with  what  you  are  taBiing  about . 

We  have  an  agreement  worked  out  now  with  the  Employment  Service  whereby 
referals  come  in  unclassified.  They  have  not  been  given  tests  — in  certain  cases,  not 
even  at  the  Employment  Center  — for  the  simple  reason  that  some  of  these  people 
have  never  talcen  a test . If  the  trainee,  is  a youth,  some  have  vivid  memories  of  recent 
tests  flunked  in  school . Many  are  scared  of  tests.  Thi  s factor  alone  would  invalidate 
the  tests  to  start  with. 

We  do  not  give  tests  to  the  trainee  the  first  day  he  or  she  arrives  at  the  Skills 
Center,  nor  do  we  start  them  in  Basic  Education  the  first  day.  Trainees  are  permittee 
to.  survey  the  operations  that  are  avaUable,  Very  similar,  apparently,  to  what  Dr. 
Carl  suggested,  to  stir  up  an  interest. 

All  of  our  jobs  are  set  up  in  clusters,  such  as  clerical  skills,  and  food  services 
as  opposed  to  cook,  typist,  or  file  clerk,  classifications. 

For  example  — clerical  skills.  Everyone  starts  as  a file  clerk,  because  even 
if  they  are  going  to  be  a stenographer,  they  should  Imow  something  about  filling.  From 
this  point,  everyone  progresses  at  his  own  rate,  li:ainees  in  the  same  class  will  be 
graduated  as  file  clerks,  some  as  clerk  typists,  others  as  stenographers.  Abilities 
deter ime  occupational  attainment  within  the  clericjal  skills  cluster. 

I think  the  other  point,  as  far  as  action  goes  in  all  of  these  skills  that  we  are 
setting  up,  is  that  we  have  advisory  committees  from  industry  for  each  occupation.  For 
instance,  talce  our  short  program  for  bank  clerks.  Personnel  from  banking  industry 
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advise  us  on  the  curriculum.  They  also  talk  to  our  students.  Nothing  seemgpto  motivate 
our  students  more  than  having  employers  come  in  and  say,  ”We  have  X number  of 
openings  for  bank  clerks, " 

They  also  talk  about  the  importance  of  personsil  grooming,  personal  adjustment, 
and  punctuality,  I would  like  to  recommend  that  we  not  rule  the  tests  out,  getting  back 
to  tests,  but  at  the  same  time,  I don*t  think  it  should  be  the  all-important  determining 
factor  as  to  whether  a trainee  he  should  be  admitted  into  the  program  in  the  first  place, 

< i 

MR,  DROEGE:  Let  me  just  malce  a comment  in  clarification  as  to  v/hat  the 
Employment  Service  policy  is  on  use  of  tests  with  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  difference 
between  policy  and  practice.  The  recommended  procedure  here  is  that  if  the  person  is 
CO'  sidered  disadvantaged  in  any  way,  he  is  referred  to  a counselor  who  looks  at  this 
individu?»l,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  screening  him  in  or  out  of  a training  course,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  considering  what  are  the  alt(3rnatives  for  this  individual.  A 
number  of  training  courses  may  be  available.  There  may  be  a possibility  for  direct 
placement.  A1 1 of  these  should  be  considered,  Wi  th  regard  to  the  use  of  aptitude  tests, 
the  idea  is  that,  if  the  individual  does  not  have  the  basic  literacy  skills  to  take  tests  that 
require  such  skills,  he  is  not  to  be  tested  with  these  but  only  with  tests  not  requiring 
literacy  skills. 

Now,  the  practice  is  not  always  in  1 ine  with  poHcy  — leading  to  the  criticism  we 
hear  discussed  now,  that  the  tests  are,  in  fact,  in  many  instances  used  for  screening  in  or 
out  of  a particular  training  course. 

DR.  VITELES:  Yes.  ' 

MR,  MILTON  ROSENBERG:  (Director  of  Employment,  New  York  State  Commission 
for  Human  Rights,  Hew  York  City) : There  is  one  point  I haven’ t heard  mentioned  at  all. 
The  entire  emphasis  isf  on  manpower  training  programs  under  some  fprm  of  government 
supervision  or  assistance.  ' - , ...  ^ 

Now,  what  I am  concerned  with  is;  what  about  the  point  that  present  practices 
militating  against  the  older  worker  may  include  the  fact  that  there  is  a specific  age 
barrier  before  you  are  even  eligible  for  consideration  for  a training  program  in  private 
industry,  at  least,  and  even  in  some  governmental  situations  ? Talce  the  building  con- 
struction industry  where  the  apprenticeship  rules  are  very  clear,  17  to  26;  talce  other 
situations  where  private  industry  will  say,  ”We  are  considering  people  only  up  to  age  28, " 
for  a certain  training  program.  And  these  are  not  only  those  training  programs  where 
there  is  a three,  - four  - or  five-year  period,  but  even  training  programs  of  a year  or  two. 

That's  the  first  part  of  my  question.  What  is  being  done  in  connection  with  ans^vering 
the  question  as  to  how  valid  are  the  specific  age. barriers  set  fortli  without  reference  to 
anything  except  your  eligibility  to  come  in  and  be  considered? 
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As  I understand  your  comments  tiiis  morning,  Doctor,  you  suggested  there  were 
some  areas  in  which  learning  ability  stopped  even  as  early  as  18  or  19,  And  so,  in  the  20’s, 
there  was  a clear  diminution  of  ability. 

I don' t Imow  who  would  answer  that  question  for  me.  I assume  Dr,  Droege  or  the 
moderator. 

DR.  CARL:  May  'I  comment?  In  1945,  we  started  a course  in  heavy  construction 
equipment,  operation  and  maintenance.  Boys,  to  get  jobs,  had  to  go  non-union  — wdrk 
non-union  for  a couple  of  years,  and  then  they  could  join  the  union.  It  depends  on  what  we 
are  talking  about.  The  communities  and  the  labor  programs  vary.  We  have  a lot  of  non- 
union construction  in  our  area.  In  other  larger  cities,  of  course,  Ihey  would  be  pretty 
well  ti^tened  down  to  strictly  union  situations. 

I have  had  large  typewriter  companies  and  office  appliance  equipment  companies  say, 
"Give  us  anybody  up  to  55  years  of  age.  We  would  like  to  have  them  by  55  because,  then, 
with  ten  years  with  us,  they  can  come  out  at  least  with  a fair  psurtial  retirement  situation. 
Above  that,  we  can’t  very  well  have  them  come  out  with  such  a retirement.  ” I don’ t think 
we  have  too  many  problems  in  this  respect.  There  are  some,  and  we  have  to  work  around 
them  just  as  when  we  train  a w4ieelchair  case  in  drafting.  We  have  to  look  for  that 
particular  plant  that  has  a drafting  room  on  the  first  floor  so  that  we  cmi  put  a little  ramp 
to  get  up  the  one  step  to  get  the  draftsman  to  work.  Whereas,  if  the  drafting  room  is  on 
the  third  floor  and  no  elevator,  we  certainly  can’t  put  that  draftsman  to  work  in  that  plant, 

MR.  ROSENBERG;  That  isn’ t my  question.  My  question  specifically  is:  Is  tliere 
any  validity  to  a specific  age  barrier  to  the  acceptance  for  consideration  of  an  applicant 
for  a training  program  and,  if  so,  what  research  is  being  done  on  this  subject  ? 

I am  not  talking  about  bona  fide  occupational  qualifications,  where  a man  can’t  do  it, 
or  a five-year  training  program  for  a man  who  is  aged  60.  I am  talking  about  the  flat 
statement  by  a private  industry  tnat  if  you  want  to  apply  for  a partic?  lar  job  which  involves 
a preliminary  on-the-job  training  program  or  an  in-service  training  program  or  a building 
construction  apprenticeship  program,  you  may  not  be  over  age  so  and  so.  And  I think  you 
all  Icnow  what  I am  talking  about.  Now,  is  there  any  research  which  says  yr^s  or  no  to  the 
validity  of  that  particular  criterion  ? 

MR.  DROEGE;  Well,  for  one  thing,  there  have  been  some  surveys  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  others  asking  employers  what  per  cent  of  the  people 
aged  45  and  older  are  satisfactory  as  opposed  to  the  per  cent  below  that  age,  this  sort  of 
thing.  This  is  pretty  subjective,  doesn’t  really  get  down  to  the  problem,  and  it  generally 
doesn’t  get  down  to  specific  jobs.  But  there  have  ceen  some  studies  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  using  productivity  indices,  where  they  go  into  a plant  and  relate  pro- 
ductivity to  age.  One  shoe  manufacturing  plant,  where  there  was  a wide  distribution  of 
age  among  the  employees  was  studied  in  this  way.  And  there  have  been  a number  of  others. 
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The  trouble  with  studies  of  this  kind  is  that  they  are  cross-sectional  in  nature.  They 
get  whoever  happens  to  be  in  tlie  plant.  There  are  reasons  why  such  samples  might  hot  be 
the  land  you  need  to  malce  valid  conclusions.  One,  perhaps  the  most  basic,  is  that  a number 
of  people  have  been  promoted  because  they  are  very  good  workers,  and  others,  who  have 
not  been  successful,  have  been  fired  or  have  gone  into  otlier  kinds  of  work,  leaving  a group 
that  cannot  be  defined  well.  What  you  need  in  this  area  are  longitudinal  type  studies  where 
individuals  in  a wide  age  range  are  hired  without  any  regard  to  age  or  test  performance, 
and  then  followed  up  to  get  indexes  of  productivity  or  taining  success  and  then  relate  age  to 
these  indices.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  data  of  these  kind  and  I Imow  of  very  few 
• studies  of  this  type  that  have  been  done, 

: , r 

DR,  VITELES:  May  I say  a word  on  that  ? 

The  whole  matter  of  studying  age  effects  is  very,  very  complicated  largely  because  of 
cultural  factors  which  affect  the  performance  of  the  aged.  But  tliroughout  the  years; 
starting  with  Thorndike’ s studies  in  the  ’30’  s,  the  Welford  studies  and  even  the  facts  tliat 
were  brought  before  us  today  tend  to  indicate  that  the  loss  of  capacity  witli  age,  the  loss  of 
sheer  capacity,  is  not  as  great  as  people  are  led  to  believe.  What  happens  is  that  there  is 
change  or  loss  in  motivation;  there  is  a change  in  learning  set;  tliere  is  a loss  of  die  habit 
of  continuing  to  learn,  which  grossly  affects  the  learning  of  older  people.  But  such  losses 
as  occur  are  of  a nature  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  overcome  by  the  development  of 
motivational  devices,  by  the  development  of  techniques  for  restoring  learning  set,  and  by 
doing  many  of  these  other  things  that  can  be  done  to  overcome  that  lowering  of  ability  which 
is  not  due  to  some  inherent  deterioration  in  the  individual. 

Now,  I think  industry  is  aware  of  this,.  Ancl  I am  convinced  that  industry’s  refusal 
to  hire  older  people  is  not  primarily  motivated  l^y  a. belief  that  the  older  person  is  not 
capable  of  learning,  especially  if  the  industry  is  willing  to  spend  a little  more  time  on  the 
traiiiing.  But  it  is  most  frequently  an  expression  of  .the  pension  problem,  of  the  need  for 
providing  a pension  under  conditions  that  malce  it  impossible  to  do  so.  ‘ ' 

ITow,  to  discuss  this  involves  a consideration  of  economic. and  many  otlier  factors 
which  I don’t  think  it  is  our  privilege  to  discuss.  But  I thinic  there  can  be  a clear  separa- 
tion. I thinic  this  can  be  identified  as  at  least  one  of  tlifD  major  facto  in  industry’s 
antagonism  toward  the  hiring  of  older  people. 

And  at  least  I am  prepared  to  s^,  with  a great  deal  of  confidence,  that  there  is 
much  more  learning  capacity  in  oldey  people  than  we  have  use'^  in  the  past.  And  perhaps 
one  of  die  best  illustrations  is  a series  of  studies  made  during  the  depression  when  it 
turned  out  that  the  production  of  older  people  started  to  rise  and  ccHitinued  to  rise  to  the 
point  where  it  was  above  that  of  middle-aged  — and  even  younger  — people,  one  reason 
for  this  being  that  they  saw  themselves  as  more  subject  to  firing  at  an  earlier  date  unless 
this  was  accomplished. 

* 

ITow,  what  the  costs  were  in  the  way  of  accelerated  physiological  change,  v/e  don’t 
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Imow,  I suspect  they  were:i‘t  serious  physiological  costs.  But,  nevertheless,  from  my 
point  of  view,  what  evidence  we  have  on  the  effects  of  loss  of  learning  ability,  loss  of 
capacity,  etc. , indicates  tliat  this  is  not  the  basic  problem  at  age  40  or  45. 

MR,  ROSENBERG:  You  see.  Doctor,  you  have  dx*opped  the  age  limit  in  your 
definition  of  the  frame  of  reference.  We  should  discuss  to  35  for  women, 

DR.  VITELES:  I am  willing  to  settle  for  age  45  for  men.  As  stated  earlier, 
problems  are  of  a somewhat  different  nature  in  the  case  of  women. 

MR.  ROSENBERG:  So  we  are  not  talking,  really,  about  older  aging  people.  We  are 
tallying  about  a strictly  middle-aged  group  now  which  is  a different  frame. 

DR.  VITELES:  I think  die  situation  for  women  is  different.  They  are  mostly  in  the 
office  jobs.  And  there  die  prejudice  takes  the  form  of  a sheer  desire  to  have  younger 
people  around,  I am  afraid  this  is  the  case.  And,  in  fact,  if  I may  say  this  off  the  record, 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

DR.  CAlrlL:  I think  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  our  economic  system  and  where 
we  are  has  an  awful  lot  to  do  with  this  at  this  particular  point. 

Now,  we  donH  have  the  problems  of  die  placement  of  the  older  worker  that  we  had  a 
few  years  ago.  This  varies  according  to  economic  conditions  in  the  country  and  die 
occupational  area  we  are  talking  about. 

MR.  RASOF:  In  our  particular  city,  we  have  for  example  the  Negro  woman  aged  35 
whom  no  one  wants.  There  is  no  place  to  train  her,  really.  Sewing,  furniture  upholstery, 
automobile  upholstery  and  things  ld?e  this.  You  can’t  get  these  people  clerical  jobs  for 
they  are  people  operating  at  third-  and  fourth-grade  level.  Hiis  one  case  is  a very  great 
’’sore”  in  MDTA  training. 

In  fact,  I wish  we  could  focus  just  upon  this  one  segment  of  the  population.  * We 
'^ould  like  to  see  funds  set  aside  just  to  focus  on  segmaits  such  as  diis  one. 

And  remember,  this  woman  also  has  family  of  some  kind  to  support. 

And  if  you  look  through  the  papers,  you  see  there  are  many  ads  for  domestic.  We 
say,  "Let’s  not  put  them  into  domestic.  ” And  yet  there  is  an  area  where  people  want  to 
hire  this  group.  We  say,  ’’Don’t  go  there.  ” 

MR.  ROSENBERG;  There  is  another  point  before  you  sum  up  which  bothers  me  in 
connection  with  the  principles  which  we  are  now  considering. 

First,  there  seems  to  be  quite  complete  agreement  that  we  should  have  as  much 
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validation  as  possible*  What  I want  to  know  is  what  you  do  in  the  process  in  the  period 
of  time  uliich  elapses  from  the  time  that  you  are  experiementingf  on  verbal  tests,  for 
example,  and  the  time  you  validate  them, 

1 mean,  what  we  are  faced  with  in  the  large  urban  centers  such  as  Detroit  and 
New  York  Cily  is  the  problem  of  moving  very  large  groups  of  people,  who  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  take  verbal  tests,  into  training  and  then  to  jobs. 

And  what  occurs  at  a community  college,  I would  agree,  however  defined,  means 
that  you  at  least  have  a certain  degree  of  literacy  and  have  certain  verbal  and  arithmetic 
skills. 


So  that  the  question  which  1 think  must  be  included  among  the  recommendations  of 
this  panel  is  what  you  are  going  to  do  in  the  interim  between  the  development  or  ex- 
perimentation with  new  tests  and  their  validation  and  cross-validation  and  what  do  you  do 
with  people  who  at  this  point  are  non-test-takers  in  the  sense  of  their  ability  to  face  up  to 
any  kind  of  a test. 

And  I would  certainly  suggest  that  that  be  considered  in  the  final  results  of  the 
panel's  recommendations  today;  that  this  question  not  be  left  unaswered, 

1 don't  propose  to  answer  it  except  on  the  basis  of  accepting  a certain  number  of 
unclassified  people  and  using  Dr,  Droege's  empirical  suggestion  that  you  Just  don't  wait 
until  you  validate  everything  and  find  out  how  it  works  in  practice  in  the  interim, 

PROFESSOR  RAMONA  FIRST  (Professor  of  Economics,  San  Francisco  State 
College,  San  Francisco,  California):  We  are  working  to  serve  persons  60  years  of  age 
and  over,  I would  like  to  suggest  t^t  one  of  the  guides  to  training  would  have  to  be 
past  work  history,  as  was  mentioned  briefly  earlier.  This  is  the  only  guide  we  have  for 
our  group,  and  we  tlink  it  is  going  to  be  useful, 

DR,  VITELES;  And  this  is  more  frequently  available  in  the  case  of  individuals  45 
years  of  age  and  over  than  in  thb  case  of  a younger  population  with  whom  we  are  con- 
cerned in  another  context, 

PROFESSOR  FIRST:  We  feel  that  the  current  Employment  Service  interview  is 
not  long  enough  or  detailed  enough  to  bring  out  the  picture  of  the  person's  pset  attachment 
to  his  job  and  t^e  ability  to  grow  in  it  which  might  be  a clue  to  training  potential. 

DR,  VITELES:  1 wonder  whether  1 could  point  up  this  discussion  Just  th)  oug^  the 
use  of  four  conc^ts  that  have  been  recently  introduced  in  the  consideration  of  decision- 
making on  personnel  selection. 

There  are  the  cmicepts  of  fidelity  and  widtii,  taken,  of  course,  from  the  electronic 
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industry.  You  can  emphasize  fidelity  or  width,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  gat  both  together. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  distinctions  between  AIVI  and  FM  broadcasting. 

Then,  we  have  utility  and  cost. 

Now,  the  advantage  of  a well -validated  selection  battery  is  that  you  have  high 
fidelity.  You  get  high  utility  it  low  cost. 

MR.  RASOF:  Where  is  the  width  ? Is  that  without  any  width  ? 

DR,  VITELES:  Let  me  tallc  about  width  a moment. 

In  the  extension  of  width,  you  get  some  return.  Talce  the  interview  which  includes 
some  discussion  of  the  biogra,'»hical  background  of  the  individual.  We  don*t  have  maiiy 
objective  findings  that  support  the  use  of  this  kind  of  device  in  terms  of  fidelity.  But  the 
sum  of  experience  has  been  that  something  comes  out  of  these  interviews  — some  width  is 
added  to  our  bases  of  assessment.  But  the  cost  is  high  in  two  respects.  It  is  a more 
costly  method  of  assessment.  And  there  is  a hi^er  cost  to  the  industry  and  probably  to 
society  at  large  because  of  the  mistalces  that  are  made. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  if  we  wanted  to  summarize  in  one  broad  statement  what  has 
been  said  here,  it  is  that  for  practical  reasons,  especially  in  the  absence  of  techniques 
that  have  hi^  fidelity  in  tlie  assessment  of  certain  characteristics,  we  must  continue  to 
use  devices  which  are  wide  in  the  sense  of  not  producing  good  prediction.  We  recognize 
that  the  cost  is  high  and  that  we  may  even  have  to  go  so  far  as  to  ask  industry  as  well  as 
government  to  bear  some  of  this  cost  in  terms  of  trying  out  some  people  whom  they 
wouldn’ t otherwise  have  tried  out. 

But,  nevertheless,  we  are  also  sayi'ig,  I think,  that  we  must  do  the  research  that  is 
required  to  produce  instruments  and  techniques  of  all  kinds  with  high  fidelity  since  these 
are  the  ones  that  will  give  the  best  results  from  die  point  of  view  of  industry,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  community,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  himself. 

Is  that  a fair  summation  of  points  of  view  that  have  been  expressed  here  ? 

All  ri^t.  We  have  ten  more  minutes. 

Do  you  want  to  consider  these  recommendations  one  by  one  and  vote  on  them,  or  do 
you  want  to  continue  with  the  discussion  ? 

All  right,  let*  s see  whether  I can  phrase,  in  probably  a biased  way,  the  re- 
commendations which  seem  to  grow  out  of  this  discussion. 

One  is  that  the  use  of  tests  should  not  be  discontinued,  but  that  the  wealmesses 
should  be  fully  recognized. 
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Will  you  accept  that  ? 

(There  was  general  agreement.) 

Secondly,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  long-rmige  program  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  assure  the  highest  degree  of  validation  and  cross-validation  of  tests,  including  pre- 
dictabilyt  and  cutting  scores,  too,  as  a prerequisite  for  their  intensive  use. 

Will  you  accept  that  ? 

(Tliere  was  general  agreement.) 

The  third  is  to  recognize  the  potential  of  a training  period  as  sex  alternative  and  in 
some  instances  even  a better  predictor  of  success  in  the  occupation  tlian  tests  themselves 
and  that  the  use  of  such  device,  altliough  costly,  is  necessitated  by  the  present  situation. 

Any  objection  to  that? 

(No  objection.) 

The  fourth  recommendation  which  I seem  to  hear,  and  I thought  ihis  was  a good  one, 
although  it  wasn’t  discussed  at  length,  was  that  in  dealing  with  these  older  people,  we  talce 
a kind  of  a job  family  approach.  This  concept  of  job  family,  a multi-job  approach,  an 
area  of  job  which  was,  of  course,  developed  again  in  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
program,  as  a way  of  kind  of  selecting  for  each  individual  the  level  at  ’^ich  he  can  best 
serve  thereby  providing  an  opportunity  to  place  low-level  people  at  low-level  jobs,  moving 
the  higher  level  people  up  to  higher  level  jobs. 

Does  this  kind  of  say  what  you  want  to  say  and  what  you  were  saying? 

DR.  BELERT:  Yes. 

MR.  SEILER;  How  do  tests  enter  that? 

DR.  VITELES:  This  can  be  done  either  through  testing  or  training,  or  both* 

Actually,  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  in  theory  attempts  to  do  this.  It  attempts 
to  set  levels.  And  it  also  to  some  extent  can  take  care  of  the  compensation  factor,  because 
using  a total  score  on  a differential  aptitude  test,  an  individual  can  score  very  low  in 
certain  parts  of  the  battery  and  still  get  a satisfactory  passing  score  by  scoring  higher  in 
other  parts  of  the  battery. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  significant  features  of  the  multi -aptitude  test  battery, 
although  the  shame  of  the  thing  is  that  it  tends  to  reduce  the  predictability  of  the  finding. 
And  tliis  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  the  psychologists  have  not  yet  overcome. 
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MR.  SEILER:  But  tlie  current  procedure  is  the  multiple  cutoff  score  approach 
where  it  can’t  compensate. 

DR.  VITELES:  That’s  right.  It  is  a hurdle  procedure. 

MR.  SEILER:  Right. 

DR.  VITELES:  And  this  is  wrong.  This  is  why  I accept  this  recommendation.  I 
thinic  we  have  made  more  mistalces  by  using  the  hurdle  approach,  the  multiple  cutoff  score, 
than  we  can  possibly  excuse  ourselves  for  malcing  because  the  individual  who  is  bi^  in 
general  intelligence,  but  low  in  mechanical  comprehension,  may  be  able  to  handle  a job  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  fails  to  meet  a single  passing  score  on  the  mechanical  compre- 
hension test.  And  this  is  why  the  compensation  factor  works  and  in  my  opinion  has  not 
been  sufficiently  used. 

However,  I don’t  Imow  whether  that’s  for  the  recommendation  or  just  for  the  record. 

Finally,  it  seemed  to  me  I heard  one  more  recommendation  that  was  not  pressed  to 
any  degree,  but  that  more  research  be  done  with  non-verbal  culture-fair  tests  as  a 
substitute  for  tests  presumably  hi^ly  loaded  with  specific  cultural  factors.  Do  you  want 
to  include  tliat  as  a recommendation  ? 

We  probably  ought  to  discuss  that. 

hi  die  woric  that  I have  done,  for  example,  I find  a correlation  of  . 80  between  the 
Otis  verbal  and  a test  touted  as  a culture-fair  test.  Such  findings  have  been  duplicated 
elsewhere.  the  problem  is  even  broaa  r than  is  apparent  on  die  surface.  Hut  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  at  least  do  the  research  that  is  required  toward  developing  tests  which 
are  as  culture-fair  as  possible. 

DR.  PALLONE:  Isn’t  that  a matter  of  interpretation  relative  to  the  population 
studied  ? 

DRi  VITELES:  There  are  many  factors  involved  here.  I think  those  of  you  who  are 
interested  in  this  problem  — the  whole  problem  of  tests  — might  well  read  an  article 
written  by  Philip  Vernon  on  ability  factors  and  environmental  influences,  which  was 
recently  published  in  the  American  Psychologist.  There  is  another  little  pamphlet  re- 
cently written  by  Sir  Cyril  Burt,  the  very  eminent  British  psychologist,  which  deals  with 
die  same  problem.  And  since  the  two  come  out  with  somewhat  differing  conclusions,  it 
might  be  well  for  you  to  read  both  articles  if  you  are  interested  in  an  intensive  considera- 
tion of  this  problem  of  whether,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  develop  a culture-fair  test. 

MRi  ROSENBERG:  May  I ask  this  indulgence  since  I come  from  a Commission 
which  has  law  enforcement  powers,  in  which  some  of  these  ideas  may  come  up  in  some 
pending  cases  ? May  I be  noted  for  the  record  simply  as  abstaining  from  any  opinion  on 
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the  recommendations  which  you  have  made,  since  they  may  come  before  me,  in  effect,  for 
recommendation  in  the  case  of  litigation. 

DR.  VITELES:  Well,  all  right.  But,  of  course,  the  fact  Is  that  we  are  not 
recording  tliese  as  unanimous  recommendattos,  just  recording  them  as  recommendations. 
I think  it  would  be  a mistalce  to  record  them  as  unanimous  because  I suspect  that  eadi  one 
of  us  has  some  degree  of  reservation  with  respect  possibly  to  every  one  of  these  re- 
commendations . 

However,  if  you  want  to  be  recorded  specifically  as  abstaining,  I thinlc  that  should 
be  done. 

MR.  ROSENBERG:  Simply  because  it  is  a matter  of  law. 

MR.  ROBIhlSON:  I would  like  to  malce  a suggestion  that  the  initial  training  period 
which  you  recommended.  Dr.  Viteles  — 

DR.  VITELES:  Not  I,  the  panel,  die  group. 

MR.  ROBINSON:  — Which  the  group  has  under  consideration  also  be  coupled  with 
a vocational  diagnosis  of  the  type  that  is  now  used  by  Dr.  Carl  in  Williamsport,  I think 
this  is  a very  sound  thing.  I hark  back  to  the  eai  ly  days  in  Massachusetts  when  we  in- 
itiated our  ARA  program  and  went  rapidly  into  training,  only  to  find  out,  I think,  that  20 
per  cent  of  die  initial  trainees  failed  to  pass  the  physical  examination  which  made  them 
acceptable  to  employers, 

DR.  VITELES:  I wonder,  Dr.  Carl,  whether  you  might  not  want  to  initiate  a re- 
commendation to  the  effect  that  there  be  a greater  consideration  of  an  individually 
oriented  approach  as  contrasted  with  die  job-oriented  approach  in  the  placement  of 
workers  for  training. 

DR,  CARL:  I would  certainly  concur  in  this  recommendation  that  we  should  have  - 
Bomediing  more  generally  designed  towards  the  particular  individual  ratiier  than  the  job- 
oriented  type  of  situation.  I think  this  has  been  the  feeling  nationally  with  the  MDTA. 

I was  in  the  Americai  Vocational  Association  meeting  in  Miami  the  first  of 
December,  and  part  of  the  training  problem  being  discussed  there  was  that  they  were 
finding  poor  results  under  MDTA  because  of  die  job  orientation.  And  I would  heartily 
agree  and  recommend  diat  we  include  this  in  our  policy  recommendations;  that  we 
establish,  as  best  we  can  in  our  respective  communities  and  areas,  a more  personal- 
oriented  tjrpe  of  counseling  and  guidance  toward  occupations  for  die  particular  individual. 

DR,  VITELES:  Any  serious  disagreement  with  this  ? 


(No  response.) 


Well,  we  are  about  at  the  closing  hour.  As  chairman,  I want  first  of  all  to 
apologize  fc„  having  talked  too  much,  and  secondly,  to  tliank  you  all  for  your  participation 
and  to  congratulate  you  upon  what  has  resulted  from  it,  I think  this  will  furnish  the  basis 
for  very  useful  guidance  for  those  who  are  working  in  this  field. 

Hianlc  you  again. 

We  are  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:55  o’clock  p.m. , th<^  meeting  adjourned.) 
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rHiS  HOLii;  OF  PiiiRSONAL  COUNSELING  AND  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  IN  THE 
TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT  OF. DISPLACED  AND  DISADVANTAGED 

OLDER  WORKERS 


The  panel  was  convened  at  2:03  p.m. , Monday,  January  17,  1966, 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Mulvey,  Coordinator,  Adult  Basic  Education,  Providence  Public 
Schools,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  presiding. 


PROCEED.NGS 


DR.  MULV.oYr  As  you  see,  I am  Mary  Mulvey.  To  my  right  is  Mr. 
Jerry  Shroder,  Assistant  Director,  New  York  State  Oflice  of  the  Aging,  who  is 
recording  for  this  session.  You  will  meet  the  others  as  ttey  present  their 
papers. 


As  they  are  presenting  their  papers,  we  hope  that  you  will  be  thinking 
about  implications  of  what  they  say  for  manpower  training  and  the  older  worker. 

Our  first  speaker  this  afternoon  is  Dr.  Maxine  Wools  ton.  Dr.  Wools  ton 
is  Project  Coordinator  for  the  Philadelphia  Manpower  Commission,  and  she  has 
an  impressive  biography.  She  was  formerly  an  economist  for  the  Philadelphia 
Planning  Commission,  a lecturer  in  economics,  labor  and  sociology  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Haverford  College  and  Swarthmore  College  and  program  coordinator 
for  Philadelphia  Community  Urban  Renewal  Program. 

Some  of  her  publications  are:  Economic  Program  for  American  Democ- 

Viking  Publishing  Company;  Economic  Base  of  Philadelphia.  Philadel- 
phia Planning  Commission,  and  Popiilntion  Projection  tQ  j-9iiQ.  Labor..  Forc-e 
Projection  to  19S0,  Distribution,  of  Wealth  in  .tRe-IInitadJltates . That  was  in  the 
Review  of  Economic  Statistics. 

Dr.  Woolston’s  topic  will  be:  '’The  Need  for  Work  Adjustment  Counseling 
and  Social  Work  Assistance.  " 

DR.  WOOLSTON:  My  remarks  will  be  based  on  a project  which  is 
financed  by  the  Office  of  Manpower  Planning,  Evaluation  and  Research  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  which  is  also  financing  this  conference. 
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I will  tell  you  things  about  this  project  which  I think  will  reflect  on  your 
general  problem. 

The  project  is  only  at  mid-point,  so  we  have  no  figures  of  statistical  sig- 
nificance^  but  there  are  very  definitive  impressions. 

As  to  the  overall  need,  I think  that  that  has  been  stated  clearly  enough  in 
the  press,  in  publications  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  There  are 
three  million  unemployed  in  the  United  States.  Four  and  a half  per  cent  of  the 
labor  force  was  unemployed  in  1955.  As  recently  as  November  1966  the  figure 
was  still  4.  5 per  cent.  And  projections  to  1980  still  give  a 4.  5 per  cent  figure. 

The. reason,  in  large  part,  as  you  know,  is  that  there  is  a hard-core, 
usually  made  up  of  those  who  are  unskilled,  semi-skilled;  made  up  of  people  who 
received  eighth  grade  education  or  less,  made  up  of  non-white,  made  up  of  a 
lower-income  group,  made  up  of  a debilitated  group. 

Our  study  started  out  with  a samp’o  of  5,  000  from  which  we  selected  100 
for  each  of  five  groups  — all  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  males.  You  are  inter- 
ested particularly,  of  course,  in  our  experience  with  the  older  people  — 45  and 
over.  When  we  broke  our  sample  down  into  subgroup  statistics  the  only  real 
difference  we  could  observe  between  workers  45  and  over  and  other  age  group- 
ings was  a very  general  impression:  the  older  persons  run  a much  higher  per- 
centage of  inadequate  education.  But  the  average  education  level  of  the  entire 
group  was  very  low.  In  the  entire  sample,  85  per  cent  had  only  had  eighth  grade. 
Only  15  per  cent  had  gone  to  college^  and  all  these  were  dropouts  after  one  or 
two  years. 

The  five  groups  into  which  our  sample  was  divided  were: 

First,  100  who  after  an  initial  interview  and  evaluation  period  were  seen 
to  need  work  adjustment  training.  And  we  would  give  it  to  them  if  they  would  par- 
ticipate in  the  project. 

Another  100  clearly  seemed  to  need  work  adjustment  training  plus  social 
case  work.  And  they  would  get  both  if  they  W'ould  enter  the  project. 

Another  100  would  need  work  adjustm,ent  training  but  would  not  get  it. 

That  is  for  control. 

Another  100  would  need  work  adjustment  training  plus  family  service  and 
would  not  get  either. 

Then  the  final  group  of  100  would  be  what  is  called  "normal”  workers.  • 

In  this  case  a "normal"  worker  is  someone  who  is  male,  over  19,  who  is  un- 
skilled or  only  has  semi-skills,  who  can  read  and  write,  who  hasn’t  any  serious 
family  problem.  He  too  is  part  of  a control  group. 

Our  experience  with  dropouts  should  be  useful  for  yoit. 
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The  overwhelming  outcome,  after  13  months  of  work  on  the  project,  is  that 
the  hard-core  older  people  --  45  and  older  — definitely  could  not  possibly  be  em- 
ployable without  work  adjustment  if  they  needed  it,  or;  work  adjustment  and  family 
service  if  they  needed  it.  Those  in  the  control  groups  to  whom  w'e  didn’t  give 
these  services  are  the  Bible’s  ’lost  souls."  We  have  had  to  spend  too  much  time 
and  too  much  money  even  tracking  down  to  find  out  where  they  went.  They  drifted, 
and  they  continued  their  dependency  aspect  throughout  the  project  and  up  until 
this  time. 

Now,  the  specific  aspect  of  the  project  I have  been  asked  to  talk  aibout  is 
the  influence  of  work  adjustment  training  and  social  case  work  in  deterring  drop- 
out from  Manpov/er  Training  programs. 

First,  ,ie  sample  group  was  called  in  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employ- 
ment Service  (PSES) . Their  cards  had  been  selected  as  still  in  the  active  file 
after  at  least  six  months  of  unemployment.  Right  there  we  began  to  get  dropouts, 
because  they  didn’t  come  in  when  they  were  called  in. 

There  was  difficulty  in  the  Employment  Service  office  from  lack  of  moti- 
vation. The  office  was  undergoing  reorganization,  and  those  people  who  had  been 
counselors,  who  had  been  motivated,  were  being  shifted  into  another  department. 
So  we  frot  under  way  slowly.  This  is  very  important  at  this  level. 

For  those  v/ho  responded  to  the  call-in,  the  next  step  was  to  be  an  inter- 
view with  the  Work  Adjustment  Center  group,  to  motivate  them,  to  describe  the 
project  to  them  and  to  enroll  them  in  it. 

But  we  discovered  that  unless  they  got  the  PSES  referral  interview  and  the 
Work  Adjustment  Center  interview  on  the  same  day,  v/e  lost  seven  out  of  eight, 
in  other  words,  we  got  only  one  out  of  eight  unless  we  could  see  that  those  two 
interviews  were  held  on  the  very  same  day. 

The  next  dropouts  were  those  who  agreed  to  go  into  the  program,  who  were 
to  appear  for  two  to  four  weeks  of  evaluation  at  the  Work  Adjustment  Center  and 
were  to  go  through  various  tests.  There  again  we  lost  them. 

We  had  follow-ups  to  determine  why,  and  we  discovered  that  one  of  our 
major  problems  with  this  group  of  hard-core  unemployed  — and  it  applies  to  the 
older  workers  as  well  as  to  the  young  — was  a matter  of  communication  through 
the  United  States  Post  Office  — the  fact  that  incorrect  addresses  were  given, 
that  they.  hn.d  moved,  that  they  didn^t  understand  the  program  well  enough  to  be 
thoroughly  motivated. 

Those  who  were  selected  for  social  services  as  well  as  counseling  also  had 
to  go  for  family  case  work  interviews.  And  again  v/e  lost  them. 

Again  there  were  follow-ups  to  find  out  why.  The  reasons  varied.  Some- 
times they,  were  embarrassed  to  tell  counselors  they  had  no  faith  in  the  project. 
They  couldn’t  understand  this  long'-drawn-out  process.  Wha^  they  expected  from 
family  service  was  really  not  family  service  work  but  that  if  they  were  sick  to 
have  a doctor.  They  were  sent  to  available  community  facilities  if  they  were  ill. 
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but  sometimes,  because  of  a long  pattern  of  dependency,  they  were  unable  to  even 
follow-up  on  recommendations. 

At  the  work  adjustment  center  the  follow-ups  indicated:  ■ 

First,  some  of  them  thought  it  was  a waste  of  time.  They  didn’t  under- 
stand being  tested  for  skills  so  they  could  be  referred  to  a proper  course  under 
the  Manpower  Training  program. 

Some  said  they  were  looking  for  work  and  couldn’t  afford  to  complete  the 
program  at  the  Work  Adjustment  Center. 

vVe  discovered,  by  interviewing  and  reading  between  the  lines,  that  part 
Qf  the  problem  was  that  they  were  being  paid  so  little  at  the  Work  Adjustment 
Center  — » a dollar  a day,  which* was  deductible  from  their  public  assistance. 

They  therefore  felt  the  assistance  allowance  was  more  important  even  though  the 
aim  was  to  prepare  them  to  enter  a Manpower  Training  program. 

The  next  dropouts  came  on  referral  to  Manpower  Training.  The  hazards 
there  were  these: 

First,  we  didn’t  really  have  sufficient  MDTA  courses  to  be  able  to  send 
them  direcfly  from  Work  Adjustment  to  training. 

Secondly,  if  they  had  to  wait  for  training  they  would  look  for  work  and 
might  find  some  seasonal  job.  V7e  discovered  a great  many,  particularly  of  the 
older  people,  feel  they  must  find  work  immediately.  If  they  can  get  a job  after 
they  have  been  unemployed  for  a long  time,  they  think  that  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
not  realizing  that  unless  they  go  through  the  training  program  itself,  in  addition 
to  work  adjustment,  they  will  not  be  ready  for  a steady  job  in  more  than  an  un- 
skilled position. 

The  next  dropout  comes  after  training,  when  they  are  referred  back  to 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service  for  jobs.  And  that  is  just  about 
where  we  are  now.  This  is  an  interim  report.  The  project  is  about  half  com- 
pleted. 


We  will  have  a six-month  follow-up  of  these  people.  We  will  have  age 
information  and  all  the  rest  of  their  family  and  demographic  profile. 

Now,  the  recommendations  that  come  out  of  this  for  the  future  are  rather 
simple  ones  as  far  as  fechhiques  go; 

We  will  use  the  anti-poverty  program  to  help  locate  these  people  at  every 
stage  of  the  way.  In  their  14  district  offices  in  Philadelphia,  the  anti-poverty 
program  people  are  chosen  and  selected  from  their  neighborhoods  so  they  know 
who  moves  in  and  who  moves  out.  This  should  speed  it  up  considerably. 

The  other  things  I think  are  rather  obvious,  as  to  mptivating  the  PSES. 


o 
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We  have  already  begun  work  with  the  Board  of  Education,  and  we  have  ex- 
panded the  training  courses  enormously.  In  the  last  two  weeks  we  added  10  new 
courses,  and  we  now  have  about  110  going. 

The  scheduling  has  been  improved  so  they  don^t  wait  between  Work  Adjust- 
ment and  Manpower  Training. 

inally , the  most  significant  recommendation  of  all  is  that  you  TT^ust  have 
a multi-agency  center . You  can’t  expect  older  worker  who  are  hard-core  unem- 
ployed to  run  an  obstacle  race  whicl  would  have  included  10  different  points  if  J 
had  menti  med  all  of  the?ii. 

This  menas  a restructuring  of  local,  State  and  Federal  counseling  facilities. 

I think  that  the  other  members  of  the  panel  will  describe  undoubtedly  the 
work  adjustment  and  the  family  service  part. 

If  you  think  I have  time,  I might  read  a case  study  or  two.  That’s  up  to  you. 

DR.  MULViSY:  Try  one. 

DR.  WOOLSTON:  I don’t  seem  to  find  it  quickly  in  my  papers,  but  I can 
tell  you  about  one. 

One  is  a 47-year-old  Negro  with  four  children,  eighth-grade  education,  not 
t^o  serious  family  problems,  So  he  only  got  work  adjustment  training.  Prognosis: 
•oood,  botn  from  the  Work  Adjustm ert  Center  and  the  evaluation  from  the  family 
service  interviewer  who  found  that  family  service  was  not  needed. 

Problems:  When  he  got  into  the  Work  Adjustment  Center,  he  revealed  good 
dexterity  but  was  very  slow.  It  occurred  to  the  supervisor  watching  him  that 
pe^aps  there  was  something  wrong  with  his  eyesight.  The  Philadelpfeia  Society 
oi  Optometrists  had  agreed  to  give  us  glasses  for  any  referrals  we  made,  without 
cost  to  the  project  of  the  client.  Glasses.  Speed  increase,  ifery  good  adjustment. 

-f  ' * • 

^ This  man  had  been  unemployed  for  three  years.  Prognosis  is  still  good  at 
the  Manpower  Training  program  where  he  is  learning  to  be  a mechanic. 

An  interesting  detail  is  that  this  man  came  to  us  after  having  been  in  a 
Manpower  training  center  eight  months  earlier.  He  hadn’t  been  able  to  get  a 
job.  We  had  some  straightening  out  to  do,  because  theoretically  he  couldn*  t go 
back  into  "Manpower  Training  for  another  year.  But  he  was  able  to  go  back  again. 

-;.is  previous  training,  without  work  adjustment  or  family  service,  had  been 
as  an  electronics  mechanic.  3ut  employers  did  not  want  io  take  even  a man  47, 
with  his  educational  background,  even  though  he  had  been  trained,  because  it 
would  require  special  additional  training  and  because  the  long-run  odds  they 
felt  of  his  remaining  with  them  were  too  short  to  make  it  worth  their  while. 

ER.  MULVjSY:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Wools  ton. 
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Our  next  speaker  is  Mr^  James  L.  Shutesj^  and  he  has  an  impressive  back- 
ground also.  He  is  a product  of  Michigan  State  University  and  did  graduate  work 
for  a year  at  the  Lutheran  School  of  Theology.  He  is  at  present  administrative 
assistant  to  the  Statewide  x>irector  of  Training,  Michigan  Catholic  Conference 
Job  Training  Center.  His  function  is  consulta.tion  with  and  assistance  to  the 
Training  Director  and  many  project  directors,  with  respect  to*i5asic  literacy  and 
vocational  training  of  disadvantaged  and  minority  group  people. 

He  was  formerly  an  employment  counselor  with  the  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission,  assigned  full-time  to  Michigan  Catholic  Conference  Job 
Training  Center  He  has  had  experience  in  the  public  health  field  with  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  He  has  been  a youth  director  with  the  Lutheran 
Church.  He  belongs  to  many  committees  and  professional  organizations. 

Mr.  Shutes  will  talk  about  ’’Essential  Auxiliary  Services.  ” 

Mr.  Shutes. 

MR.  SHUTES:  i»d  like  to  open  by  borrowing  a very  popular  phrase  these 
days  from  Charles  Schulz,  the  writer  of  the  Peanuts  cartoons,  and  say  that  I 
think  we  can  safely  say  in  terms  of  Manpower  Training  and  the  serving  of  dis- 
advantaged people  that  "happiness  is  a full-time  job.  " The  existential  truth  of 
this  statement  I think  is  seen  day  by  day  by  those  of  us  who  are  involved  in  meet- 
ing and  trying  to  serve  and  assist  the  disadvantaged  in  our  Great  Society. 

I’d  like  to  start  out  by  talking  about  some  services  which  are  not  "auxiliary.  " 
as  the  title  of  my  speech  indicates,  but  which  I do  consider  essential. 

The  first  of  these  is  counseling.  I feel  that  Basic  Education  and  vocational 
training  for  the  older  worker  are  relatively  useless  without  a very  adequate  and 
fully  developed  program  of  counseling.  And  this  counseling  begins  in  the  re- 
cruiting process. 

In  Michigan  our  experience  has  shown  us  that  recruiting  requires  a three- 
pronged attack,  so  to  speak.  The  first  is,  of  course,  the  direct  contact,  door-to- 
door  contact,  on  the  part  of  project  staff  and  through  the  Employment  Service 
agency  of  your  respective  States.  Thedoor-to-.door  contact  must  be  literally 
that.  That  is  to  say,  your  project  staff, ''including  some  of  the  Employment 
Security  people  if  possible,  have  to  get  out  and  literally  get  their  hands  dirty 
knocking  on  the  doors  of  these  people.  Because  it  is  impressive  to  them  in  their 
disorganized  social  life  to  see  someone  standing  there  who  finally  cares  about 
them,^  whO' cares  enough  to  come  to  their  neighborhood  instead  of  asking  them 
to  come  down  to  that  clean  and  sterile  Employment  Security  office. 

’ The  second  method  of  recruitment,  once  you  have  begun  the  door-to-door 
recruiting  and  getting  people  into  the  center,  is  a ,trainee-to-trainee  type  of 
thing  — a program  whereby  the  trainees  go  out  and  recruit  their  friends,  recruit 
their  neighbors. 

I think  you  would  find,  if  you  did  a family  socio-prograrn  on  our  training 
centers,  that  about  95  per  cent  of  the  people  are  somehow  inter-related  to  some- 
one else  in  our  program. 


o 
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The  thix’d  and  I think  the  most  esential  pax*t  of  recruiting  is  what  educators 
are  now  calling  "instant  success.  " That  is  to  say,  the  day  the  trainee  steps  in 
the  door  and  this  I think  is  what  the  previous  speaker  was  alluding  to  — he  has 
to  be  helped  to  see  the  immediate  goal  and  helped  to  achieve  some  measure  of 
success.  • There  needs  to  be  instant  success  in  the  areas  jf  h'e^th,  of  budget 
assistance,  of  housing,  of. family  assistance,  of  personal  problems  And  one  of 
the  most  essential  first.steps,  possibly,  is  to  help  this  trainee  overcome  the  fear 
he  has  not  only  of  the  training  institution  but  also  the  fear  of  the  peer,  the  fear 
of  his  own  kind,  the  fact  that  he  may  lose  a little  prestige  by  coming  and  and  show 
ing  people  he  doesn’t  know. how  to  read  and  write.  This  is  particularly  a problem 
or  can  become  a problem  with  older  workers  who  have  lived  "lo  these  many 
years"  getting  by,  so  to  speak,  in  labor  jobs  where  they  didn’t  need  this  now 
necessary  reading  skill.  They  have. a lot  to  swallow  in  terms  of  thdir  own  per- 
sonal  pride.  They  have  a lot  to  admit,  to  face  up  to  — the  fact  they  cannot  read 
and  write  as  well  sometimes  as  even  their  own  children  who  are  in  the  third 
or  fourth  grade. 

The  next  step  is  a very  adequate  program  of  individual  and  group  coun- 
seling. Now,  which  of  these  comes  first  depends  largely  upon  the  population 
with  which  you  are  dealing. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  you  cannot  begin  an  adequate  program  of 
group  counseling  with  older  workers  without  first  establishing  rapport  on  an 
Individual  basis,  with  counselors  and  other  project  staff. 

We  feel  --  and.  Incidentally,  our  conclusions  are  subject  to  discussion  at 
any  time,  because  we  are  only  one  contractor  who  has  had  a very  limited  amount 
of  experience  — but  our  feeling  is  this;  As  we  said  before,  the  older  worker 
has  a lot  of  pride  and  prestige  that  he  has  built  up  over  tlie  years,  even  if  he 
hasn' t been  successful,  somehow  he  has  managed  to  get  by  until  he  is  45  or 
50  years  old.  And  there  is  a certain  amount  of  distrust  and  a certain  amount 
of  fear  of  losing  face  among  younger  members  in  the  training  center  or  even 
among  members  of  his  own  age  group. 

So  initially,  rapport  must  be  established  with  this  man  on  an  individual 
basis.  Once  this  is  done,  we  have  found  that  group  counseling  has  been  one  of 
the  most  productive  means  of  counseling  the  older  worker,  primarily  because 
these  people  do  possess  the  wherewithal  to  begin  to  solve  thifeir  problems. . They 
have  great  insight  into  the  problems  of  poverty,  a much  deeper  insight  than  you 
and'I  can  probably  ever  gain. unless  we  have  lived  through  it.  They  know  the 
problem^  which  exist  for  thein  and  the  solutiais  which  have  worked  for  them. 

I am  ridt's^ihg  that  every  single  individual  has  every  single  answer.  But  when 
they  get  together  and  share  there  9.re  results.  I remember  very  fondly  that  when 
I was  counseling  in  group  sessions  there  would  be  many  days  when  very  few  ‘ 
words  would  have  to  come  from  me.  The  trainees  themselves  brought  up  the 
topics  and  carried  the  discussion  and  worked  to  the  solutions. 

We  discovered  in  our  first  program,  about  half-way  through,  that  without 
group  counseling  a basic  element  necessary  to  reorientation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  attitudes  is  missing.  We  found  this  in  a very  difficult  way.  Of  the 
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first  eight  people  we  put. out  on  job  placements,  seven  were  back  in  the  center  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week.  So  we  began  to  scratch  our  heads,  and  say,  "Whereas 
our  mistake?  How  have  we  missed  the  boat  here?” 

t 

Then  it  became  abundantly  clear  to  us  that  the  trainee  can  sit  and  counsel 
with  the  counselor  and  establish  rapport,  the  approach  can  ' be'  client-centered, 
which  it  must  be  in  the  individual  counseling;  the  counselor  can  feel  he  has  really 
got  it  made  with  this  person,  but  when  this  man  goes  home  at  night  and  his  wife 
starts  telling  him  that  she  doesn’t  think  training  is  worth  it  and  why  doesn’t 
he  get  out  and  get  a job,  that  he's  got  mouths  to  feed,  thathtejs  wastinghis  time, 
and  after  all  why  is  he  going  to  training  center  with  his  hair  combed  when  he 
hasn’t  combfed  his  hair  in  20  years,  this  individual  rapport  in  counseling  begins 
to  lose  its  relevance. 

He  begins  to  think  to  himself,  as  our  counselors  have  been  told,  ’’Look. 
Your’re  sitting  behind  that  desk  wearing  a white  shirt  and  tie,  and  we  know  you’re 
drav/ing  a pay  check  every  two  weeks  at  least,  and  you  don’t  really  know  what 
my  problems  are . ” 

So,  no  matter  what  kind  of  individual  counseling  relationship  has  been 
built  up  — Sind  they  can  be  very  strong  ones  — it  tends  to  lose  its  relevancy 
when  the  trainee  really  gets  down  to  the  grist  in  the  mill. 

This  is  why  we  feel  very  strongly  that  group  counseling  is  so  important. 

The  last  type  of  counseling  is  what  some  people  have  chosen  to  call 
’’follow-up.  ” I would  disagree  on  only  one  score  \v’ith.  Mr.  Ulrich’s  presentation 
this  morning.  That  was  a fantastic  training  plan.  It  amazed  me  to  read  the 
paper  that  my  boss  and  I wrote  and  to  see  the  vast  similarity.  Ours  was  based 
on  one  experience  with  150  people  in  Michigan,  and  we  rewrote  the  new  contract 
to  include  these  essential  auxiliary  services.  And  it’s  amazing  to  see  the 
parallel  of  the  Ulrich  program  and  our  proposed  program.  I think  what  this 
tells  us  is  that  we  are  all  coming  to  some  of  the  same  answers  together,  as 
divergent  as  our  areas  and  as  divergent  as  our  geographical  locations  may  be. 
Some  of  the  same  conclusions  are  coming  to  the  top,  and  so  these  are  the  con- 
clusions which  we  all  ought  to  foilow. 

But  the  one  thing  that  I slightly  disagreed  with  in  Mr.  Ulrich’s  flowchart  was 
that  he  had  ’’follow-up”  listed  for  one  year  after  training  is  completed  or  after 
placement  is  completed.  We  have  found  that  follow-up  or  post -training  coun- 
seling has  to  be  practically  a first-day  type  thing,  that  the  training  institution 
staff. hsts  to  be  out  there  to  talk  to  the  employer  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  or 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  to  be  sure  there  are  no  job  adjustment  problems  coming 
up,  to  be  sure  that  the  trainee  is  making  it. 

There  have  been  times  when  we  have  been  neglectful  and  waited  two  weeks 
and  got  out  there  and  found  the  man  had  been  fired  already.  So  this  meant 
fringing  him  back  in  and  working  with  a new  employer  or  reworking  with  the 
same  old  employer. 
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I think  that  there  is  a fallacy,  a basic  fallacy,  in  Manpower  Training  — 
and  Mr.  Ulrich  mentioned  that  this  myth  is  being  exploded  — that  says  that  the 
solution  of  all  our  problems  is  to  get  a man  on  a job.  This  is  not  the  solution. 

Many  times  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  solution.  In  other  words,  there  are  so 
many  factors  which  have  to  come  into  play  here.  I think  getting  the  job  is  only 
the  beginning  or,  at  best,  the  midway  point.  The  training  may  be  the  beginning. 

But  there  must  be  a constant  follow-up.  There  must  be  post-training  counseling. 

We  have  found,  incidentally,  that  employers  like  this  post-training  coun- 
seling service  because  it  costs  them  enough  to  break  a man  in  on  a new  job  with- 
out having  to  worry  about  his  personal  problems  — which  may  be  complicated 
because  of  his  age  or  advancing  age. 

Now  to  get  down  to  what  my  presentation  was  really  supposed  to  be  about 
today  — the  essential  auxiliary  services  in  a program  of  this  type. 

In  our  second  contract  which  we  got  with  the  Office  of  Manpower,  ‘Automa- 
tion and  Training  last  April,  we  wrote  in  specialized  supportive  services.  And 
I have  to  say  that  we  are  implementing  these  with  much  more  success  than  we 
had  in  the  first  program  in  terms  of  our  holding  power,  in  terms  of  our  success 
rate,  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  relate  to  the  trainee. 

Many  of  these  I have  already  mentioned,  but  I would  like  to  reiterate  in 
terms  of  our  approach  to  them. 

The  first  is  attention  to  the  health  needs  of  the  trainee.  We  are  right  now 
working  with  Michigan  State  University,  which  is  just  beginning  a new  medical 
school,  with  the  possibility  of  these  medical  students  providing  an  aggressive 
outreach  to  the  trainee. 

We  sat  in  a committee  last  Friday  evening,  and  one  practitioner  who  comes 
from  a disadvantaged  neighborhood  said,  "I  have  had  a free  vaccination  clinic 
for  ten  years,  and  I can  hardly  get  anyone  io  come  to  take  advantage  of  it.  " So 
one  of  the  conclusions  we  came  to  was  that  it  can’t  be  a matter  of  asking  the 
trainee  to.  come  in.  Just  as  in  recruiting,  you  have  to  aggressively  go  put  and 
help  this  man.  If  it  means  taking  a public  health  man  out  to  investigate  and  be 
sure  that  the  landlord  hasn’t  given  this  poor  mansuch  a bill  of  goods  that  his 
house  isn’t  fit  to  live  in  and  he  is  still  paying  $100  a month  rent,  attention  to 
his  .health  needs  are  essential.  IE  a man  has  an  aching  back  or  if  his  wife  has 
a bad  cold,  tliese  are  the  things  that  are  most  on  the  surface,  preoccupy  him 
most,  and  they  become  a block  to  effective  learning. 

The  second  needed  auxiliary  service  — and  this  has  some  relevance  par- 
ticularly, I think,  to  the  older  worker  — is  psychological  service  — over  and 
beyond  what  even  trained  counselors  can  provide  — to  cope  with  the  deep  depres- 
sion with  which  some  people  come  into  a training  program  after  many  years  of 
despair  and  insecurity,  the  psychological  s'^ndromes  many  disadvantaged  people 
seem  to  develop.  Our  training  institution  found  we  were  in  great  need  of  pro- 
'fesdioiialjioychological  or  psychiatric  help,  because  even  though  we  had  a Ibctor  of 
Educational  Counseling  at  the  head  of  our  counseling  program,  he  was  not  equipped 
to  handle  the  very  ddep-seated  emotional  instabilities  we  encounter  on  occasion 
in  these  people. 
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Not  that  these  problems  are  widespeard,  but  we  found  that  about  10  per  cent 
of  our  people  were  taking  00  per  cent  of  our  time  because  of  these  types  of  prob- 
lems 5 and  we  need  to  free  ourselves  so  we  can  work  with  all  the  people,  ^ilven 
the  man  who  comes  in  needing  only  job  adjustment  counseling  still  ought  to  get 
full  job  adjustiiieht  counseling  and  not  just  some  short  course  because  his  need 
is  not  as  great  as  the  man's  on  the  lowest  end  of  the  continuum. 

Another  great  need  is  for  legal  assistance.  Many  of  our  trainees  have  run 
afoul  of  the  law,  mostly  out  of  ignorance  or  out  of  poverty  itself. 

' We  had  one  young  auto  mechanic  trainee.  When  he  was  ready  to  go  on  the 
job,  he  couldn't  get  a job,  even  though  he  was  at  the  top  of  the  graduating  class, 
because  he  had  built  up  so  many  traffic  tickets.  V/hen  we  began  to  examine  what 
these  traffic  tickets  were  for,  we  found  they  were  for  faulty  brakes,  a worn-out 
muffler,  no  headlights 3 no  tail-light.  We  called  this  to  the  attention  of  the  em- 
ployer. V/e  said,  "Look*  These  are  not  careless  or  reckless  driving  offenses. 
These  are  poverty  offenses*  This  poor  man  couldn't  afford  a better  car.  He  had 
to  drive  this  kind  of  a car,  and  therefore  he  was  being  punished  for  being  poor.  " 

This  is  just  anotlier  instance  of  the  cyclical  side  of  poverty  that  keeps  a 
man  down. 

Another  very  important  area  of  assistance  is  housing.  If  your  areas  are 
like  ours  in  Michigan,  you  know  that  the  government  will  come  through  with  urban 
renewal  or  with  new  highway  programs,  as  it  has  done  in  Lansing.  Our  new  ex- 
pressway is  coming  right  through  the  ghetto  neighborhood,  wiping  out  95  per 
cent  of  it,  which  is  fine  in  terms  of  urban  renewal  and  beautification,  but  what 
does  it  do  to  the  poor  people  who  can't  afford  to  move  to  a better  home?  They 
have  been  barely  able  to  exist  in  the  house  they  could  rent  for  050  a month.  When 
this  house  is  torn  down,  what  will  they  do? 

Incidentally,  the  land-dwellers  don't  get  any  remuneration  from  the  highway 
department,  because  they  a re  not  the  land-owners . So  they  have  to  take  their  $50 
per  month  and  go  out  and  try  to  seek  scnething  different. 

Another  service  I would  strongly  recommend  for  any  type  of  Manpower 
Program  is  an  emergency  loan  fund.  One  of  the  great  needs  of  these  people  is 
for  emergency  cash  — the  need  to  pay  a ticket  or  pay  a fine  or  pay  off  a debt, 
so  the  creditor  doesn’t  throw  them  in  jail  — literally.  j£ven  though  the  training 
allowExices  under  Manpower  Development  and  Training  are  more  than  adequate 
now,  the  weekly  check  is  still  not  enough  to  solve  some  of  these  problems. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  When  we  had  150  people  in  our  first  program 
in  Lansing,  we  had  a donation  from  various  sources  of  about  $3,000  as  a loan 
fund.  Because  of  the  revolving  natui’e  of  this  fund  — in  other  words,  when  a man 
would  pay  back  $5  we  could  loan  it  to  someone  else  — we  loaned  out  over  $10,  000 
out  of  a '$3,  000  base.  And  we  collected  back,  in  small  weekly  payments,  all  but 
about  $1,  000  of  it*  So  we  do  not  feel  that  this  money  Was  given  out  in  vain.  We 
feel  that  it  was  given  out  in;a  very  important  way. 
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I was  talking  to  some  gentlemen  from  the  Detroit  Area  Skill  Center,  a 

rather  large  operation,  and  they  felt  that  the  one  singular  advantage  of  the  loan 

fund  was  as  a tremendous  rapport-builder.  In  other  words,  it  shows  a man 

that  you  trust  him  and  that  you  are  interested  ”in  me. '' 

♦ 

Another  related  problem  area  is  thai  of  debt  adjustment.  These  people 
have  to  learn,  possibly  while  they  are  in  this  year  of  training,  to  begin  to  pay 
back  some  of  the  excessive  debts  that  exist  from  their  past  history  of  poverty.' 
Some  of  the  people  that  came  into  our  program  had  debts  ranging  up  to  $6,  000, 

This  is  something  overwhelming  for  a man  to  be  expected  to  overcome. 

Two  more  important  areas,  and  then  I will  conclude. 

One  is  inter-agency  cooperation.  The  training  center  or  the  training 
institution  must  begin  to  develop  cooperation  on  an  area-wide  basis.  More  than 
14  different  agencies  were  involved  in  giving  assistance  of  some  sort  to  one  of 
our  trainees’ families.  Now,  you  know  that  with  14  different  agencies  there  is 
going  to  be  overlap.  One  of  the  big  services  that  a Manpower  Training  program 
can  provide  is  to  balance  or  coordinate  these  efforts  so  that  every  person  gets 
a chance  to  be  served  but  no  one  gets  too  much  or  too  little. 

The  last  auxiliary  service  area  and  one  of  the  keys  in  our  new  contract,  and 
one  of  the  things  we  have  found  greatly  successful,  is  the  development  of  volunteer 
efforts.  This  is  particularly  significant  in  terms  of  what  has  been  said  this 
morning  about  involving  the  older  older  v/orkers  who  do  not  necessarily  need 
training  but  who  would  like  to  be  involved  some  way  in  volunteer  work. 

I think  of  the  woman  in  our  Mount  Pleasant  or  Central  Michigan  Area 
program,  for  SO  years  a nationally  known  expert  in  basic  education,  who  is  now 
donating  her  time  and  vast  talent  to  our  staff  as  a consultant  on  a volunteer  basis, 
simply  because  she  wants  to  be  involved.  You  can’t  tap  a person  with  more 
wealth  of  experience  than  this  woman,  because  she  has  the  background  and  in- 
terest, She’s  known  curriculum  materials  for  30  years.  So  she  is  of  vast  help.  . 

Other  areas  where  volunteers  can  be  h«;dpful  are  in  home-visiting  to  go  out 
and  see  what  the  home  problems  are,  what  the  trainees  need,  in  tutoring  programs 
for  the  trainees  and  the  children  of  the  trainees  who  need  this  type  of  assistance, 
in  evening  programs  for  wives,  to  help  the  wife  understand  why  her  husband  is 
here,  what  it  takes  to  get  the  family  reoriented,  where  he  is  going  and  how  she 
can  help. 


In  closing  I would  like  to  say  that  I think  any  program  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  person  must  begin  to  meet  the  needs  on  his  level,  and 
it  must  be  a unified  a,pproach.  It  must  be,  as  Carl  Rogers  has  said,  client-cen- 
tered. The  whole  program  has  to  be  geared  to  the  individual’s  need,  with  a 
realistic  eye  on  the  labor  market. 

In  other  words,  you  don't  train  a man  to  be  a blacksmith  simply  because  he 
wants  to  become  a blacksmith,  but  you  do  attempt  to  let  the  man  make  his  choices 
throughout  the  program  and  develop  them  to  his  fullest  potential.  This  becomes, 
then,  an  ’’experiment  in  human  dignity,  " 


Thank  you. 
(Applause* ) 
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DR.  MULVJIY:  Thank  you,  Mr*  Shrtes.  Your  remarks  are  full  of  recom- 
mendations . 

hicidentally,  copies  of  all  of  these  papers  will  be  available;  and  the  papers 
of  the  panelists  in  all  of  the  other  workshops  also,  after  the  workshop  sessions. 

Our  next  speaker  will  probably  go  into  a little  more  detail  on  the  various 
problems  — economic,  social,  personal,  that  Mr.  Shutes  mentioned. 

Our  next  speal^er  is  Dr.  James  L.  Galvin.  Dr.  Galvin  is  director  of  the 
Denver  Job  Opportunity  Center. 

If  I went  through  this  biography,  I would  take  up  a 15-minute  period.  I 
shall  mention  only  that  he  was  educated  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
at  Albany  Medical  College,  with  internship  at  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital  and  resi- 
dency at  Illinois  Neuropsychiatric  Institute  in  Chicago.  He  has  had  psychoanalytic 
training  in  Chicago  and  in  Germany. 

He  was  with  the  United  States  Air  Force,  a lieutenant-colonel,  lie  has  had 

! many  hospital  appointments,  State  appointments,  and  university  appointments. 

I He  is  certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  He  is 

also  a certified  mental  hospital  administrator. 

He  has  done  a good  deal  of  community  work:  Colorado  Association  for 
Mental  Health  professional  advisory  board;  chairman,  board  of  directors,  Den- 
ver’s W ar  on  Poverty,  1964  to  the  present;  Director  of  the  Denver  Job  Opportunity 
Center  currently;  Denver  Board  of  Health  and  Hospitals;  Visiting  Professor  of 
Pastoral  Counseling;  and  we  can  go  on  and  on. 

I He  holds  many  professioral  and  scientific  society  memberships, 

I 

Dr.  Galvin  will  speak  on  the  topic  ’’Family  Case  Work  as  a Factor.” 

I 

I Dr.  Galvin. 

! 

I DR.  GALVIN:  A pattern  is  becoming  clear  for  us  on  how  this  seminar  is 

to  be  conducted.  As  far  as  I can  tell,  I can  speak  on  anything  except  what  my 
subject  is  so  long  as  it  is  at  great  length.  (Laughter) 

v7e  have  a project  in  Colorado  in  which  we  have  undertaken  to  choose  500 
heads  of  impoverished  families,  unemployed  or  under-employed.  They  are 
selected  by  fairly  careful  sampling  methods,  and  the  samplings  afterwards  cross- 
validated  against  other  normal  distributions. 

We  are  trying  to  bring  to  these  heads  of  families  and  to  their  families  as 
nearly  total  services  as  we  can. 
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‘Hie  services  have  involved  medical  care,  dental  care,  psychortherapy, 
extensive  testing  — aptitude  testing,  functional  educational  level  testing,  testing 
for  emotional  abnormalities  --  pre-vocational  training,  special  education,  pro- 
vision of  pros  theses,  teeth,  spectacles,  whatever  parts  happen  to  be  missing: 
all  of  this  to  be  followed  by  vocational  training. 

V/e  had  hoped  that  we  would  average  72  weeks  for  this  total  process,  after 
which  the  individual  would  be  ready  for  the  world  of  work. 

From  beginning  to  end  he  is  accompanied  by  a counselor. 

I don't  want  to  belabor  the  sampling  procedure,  but  one  of  the  things  that 
we  have  found  out  to  our  surprise,  even  after  this  careful  random  sampling,  is 
that  our  groups  were  ethnically  skewed.  That’s  not  a pun. 

In  a State  where  the  population  is  about  20  per  cent  Spanish  and  in  a city, 
Denver,  where  the  population  is  20  per  cent  Spanish,  we  found  73  per  cent  of  our 
people  were  Spanish. 

Vie  were,  by  design,  a bilingual  agency. 

As  much  as  we  possibly  could,  we  made  no  bones  about  demanding  that 
the  people  earn  our  services  or  that  they  come  to  us.  We  did  our  best  simply 
to  find  out  what  they  didn’t  have  and  get  it  for  them. 

A very  large  number  of  our  people  — and  I think  this  probably  wo  uld  not 
be  applicable  generally  — but  a very  large  number  of  our  people  had  come  from 
rural  cultures. 

A strange  thing  about  the  Spanish  minority  I am  sure  youkhow  is  that,  al- 
though they  have  been  in  North  America  since  the  iGth  Century,  they  really  immi- 
grated very  recently.  There  was  one  immigration  at  the  time  of  the  depression 
and  another  one  after  World  War  II.  Before  that,  for  300  years,  these  people 
lived  isolated  within  their  own  patterns,  relatively  comfortably,  and  without  com- 
plaint. The  integration,  the  social  contact  between  "them ’ns"  and  "us ’ns"  is 
pretty  recent  in  spite  of  the  long  history. 

When  we  began  our  project,  we  were  very  much  concerned  about  how  we 
would  stimulate  motivation,  how  we  would  move  them  out  of  their  lethargy. 

v/hat  we  found,  to  our  shocked  surprise,  was  that  when  we  opened  the  doors, 
we  were  nearly  trampled  to  death.  There  was  no  difficulty  whatever,  even  with 
people  who  were  obviously  clinically  depressed,  whDhad  life-long  histories  of  being 
impoverished  and  uneniploTrad.  For  them  at  least  it  apparently  was  very  easy’ 
to  begin. 

Now,  as  you  might  suspect  of  a physician,  our  approach  to  the  problem  of 
motivation  was  more  or  less  a medicpt  one,  at  least  philosophically.  We  made 
the  assumption  that  all  of  them  were  properly  motivated  and  if  something  was 
v/rong  v/ith  the  motivation  we  made  the  assumption  this  was  pathology  which  ought 
to  be  diagnosed  and  treated. 
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It  was  after  the  beginning  that  we  found  difficulties  in  motivation.  These 
difficulties  were  almost  always  in  response  to  some  kind  of  failure,  some  kind 
of  rebuff,  some  kind  of  slur  suffered  by  the  trainee.  Sometimes  they  were 
imaginary  — paranoid,  as  our  colleague  says. 

But  in  almost  all  cases  they  were  not  complained  of  unless  the  counselor 
was  very  intimately  in  contact  with  his  case.  He  might  not  know  of  it  until  a 
catastro  le  had  taken  place,  until  the  individual  had  gone  on  a big  drunk  or  stayed 
out  of  a class  for  something  more  than  the  permissible  time  or  beaten  up  his 
wife  and  got  into  jail  or  something  of  this  sort. 

' We  studied  these  people  by  all  the  techniques  we  could  bring  to  bear  upon 
them,  in  the  attempt  to  learn  as  much  as  we  possibly  could  about  them.  Some 
of  the  things  we  learned  were,  at  least  to  me,  very  surprising. 

For  example,  we  found  that  in  these  United  States  and  in  Denver  most  of 
these  people  lived  their  lives  in  areas  of  about  six  square  blocks.  They  could 
walk  farther  than  that  certainly.  Many  of  them  had  cars.  But  they  did  not  go  out- 
side those  six  blocks.  They  wouldn’t  go  for  health  services.  They  wouldn't 
go  for  shopping  bargains.  They  wouldn’t  go  for  anything  outside  of  their  own 
little  neighborhoods. 

We  saw  this  as  a difficulty,  as  an  inhibition,  and  went  into  it  further  and 
found  out  that  primarily  they  were  motivated  by  fear  of  the  unknown  and  by 
shame. 

They  had  very  strange  ideas  about  being  dressed  differently  than  the  others. 
In  fact,  they  were  often  dressed  better  thaui  the  average. 

We  made  use  of  parties  as  one  of  our  aids  to  communication,  I can 
remember  one  party  at  which  I was  being  frightfully  democratic.  The  staff  had 
all  told  me  that  the  trainees  wanted  to  wear  sweaters  because  many  of  them 
didn’t  have  jackets.  Of  about  a hundred  or  so  people  at  the  party  I was  the  only 
one  in  a sweater.  (Laughter) 

They  have  many  delusions  about  the  culture  in  which  they  live.  Some  are  ' 
carried  over  from  their  past  histories  — from  the  South,  in  the  case  of  Negroes, 
or  from  rural  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish.  These  are 
subjects  for  persuasion  and  education. 

Among  them  are  many  delusions  about  natters  of  health.  For  example, 
we  found  as  a general  thing  that  these  people  have  no  interest  in  preventive 
medicine.  They  don't  care- about  getting  vaccinated  or  getting  inoculated  against 
an  obscure  fever  which  may  hit  next  week,.  Unless  they  are  bleeding  or  some- 
thing is  broken  or  something  hurts,  they  simply  don’t  care  about  medicine. 

They  don’t  care  about  treatment. 

When  one  goes  into  the  homes,  there  are  two  great  hazards.  One  is 
drowning  in  coffee,  because  they  must  entertain  you.  You  know,  it  may  be  the 
last  bit  of  coffee  in  the  house,  but  you  get  it.  They  hold  your  nose  and  pour  it 
down. 
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The  ether  thing  is  illustrated  by  this  case:  A man  came  and  told  me  his 
baby  had  a sore  ear.  I’m  not  sure  of  the  number  anymore  but  when  I got  into  the 
family  I found  out  tlie  baby,  in  fact,  did  have  a sore  ear  — as  a matter  of  fact, 
an  ear  that  had  been  draining  pus  for  a weektiien  — but,  besides  that,  there  were 
two  other  people  in  the  house  who.  had  pneumonia  and  one  teen~age  girl  who  was 
pregnant. 

They  are  unable  to  manipulate  time  as  do  others  in  this  country.  It  makes 
little  sense  to  them  to  say,  ’’next  month,  ” ’'next  year,  ” something  is  going  to 
happen. 

They  have  been  accustomed  entirely  too  much  to  live  in  the  here  and  now, 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  particularly  among  the  Spanish,  but  also  a.nong  the 
Negroes  in  our  community,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a man  if  he  is  the  head  of  a 
family  — and  of  course  often  the  families  are  fractured  one  way  or  che  other  ~~ 
to  give  the  woman  money  for  the  next  meal.  Here  it’s  breakfast  time.  "Here  is 
the  money  for  breakfast.  " And  you  go  to  the  local  shop  and  buy  breakfast. 

When  lunch  comes,  if  three  meals  a day  are  observed,  as  they  are  not 
always,  "Here  is  money  for  lunch.  " 

So  it  goes,  one  meal  to  the  next. 

They  have  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  our  ideas  about  pay  per  hour.  They 
didn’t  care  how  much  they  were  paid  per  hour.  What  they  did  care  about  was  how 
much  total  money  they  got.  And  they  were  quite  cheerful  and  said  openly  that 
they  were  very  cheerful  about  working  10,  12,  14  hours  a day,  if  the  total  amount 
of  money  were  more. 

This  became  very  difficult  in  the  later  stages,  because  of  the  then  OMAT 
training  scales,  which  are  pretty  fair  I think  and  which  certainly  pay  more  than 
welfare  from  which  many  of  our  people  came  and  are  not  taxable  as  you  know. 

We  had  a devil  of  a time  with  many  of  these  people  when  we  finally  put  them 
through  this  confusing  procedure  and  they  were  finally  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
'.lamb  and  ready  to  go  to  work.  They  found  that  the  entry  pay  at  the  job  for  which 
they  had  been' trained  was  much  less  than  their  training  allowances  had  been. 

Originally  we  had  the  idea  of  using  indigenous  counselors,  people  of  limited 
formal  education,  academic  education  that  is,  but  people  who  were  fast  on  their 

feet,  intelligent  and  sympathetic.  We  intended  to  have  them  supervised  by  social 
workers . 

* • 

What  actually  happened  by  a kind  of  natural  selection  was  that  the  indigenous 
cvounselors  became  problem  solvers  and  referrers.  They  would  go  into  the 
traffic  courts.  Incidentally,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone  and  planned  by  no  one, 
the  judges  let  Our  counselors  appear  with  their  clients  in  court.  I am  sure  that 
is  unconstitutional  or  treasonable  or  something,  but  anyway  it  happened,  and  it 
worked, , and  they  appeared  in  many  other  places  too.  They  appeared  in  pleadings 
against  landlords,  and  they  appeared  in  hearings  with  the  Health  and  V/elfare 
Departments . 
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They  did  this  very  weii  indeed.  And  here  is  the  knowledge  of  the  indigenous 
which  I think  we  are  acquiring.  I hope  I’m  not  being  stubborn  about  this,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  or  any  other  body  of  knowledge  cannot  be  communicated. 

I think  whatever  the  poor  know  about  poverty  can  be  communicated  to  the  not-poor. 

Besides  that,  they  served  as  refei  **s  and  got  to  be  pretly  good  at  it.  If 
there  were  a problem  of  law,  they  would  refer  to  our  lawyer.  If  there  were  a 
medical  problem,  they  would  refer  to  one  of  our  doctors. 

The  County  kiedical  Society  gave  us  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  and  this 
was  done,  interestingly  enough,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Counly  Medical  Society  were  philosophically  pretty  reserved  about  this  kind 
of  activity. 

To  try  and  sum  this  up  and  also  to  try  to  avoid  the  shocking  fault  of  telling 
you  things  that  you  know  better  than  I do,  we  found  that  there  wei*e  differences  in 
the  reasons  older  people  had  for  working.  Very  many  of  these  people  do  not  see 
work  as  a source  of  satisfaction  but  as  a kind  of  necessity.  They  work  to  eat. 

The  older  workers  do  not  have  the  stimulus  of  a hungry  child,  a very  powerful 
stimulus.  They  often  are  much  more  interested  in  security  and  much  less  inter- 
ested in  the  great  dishonest  American  dream  of  a yacht  in  every  cooking  pot.  The 
younger  people,  we  have  found,  tended  to  be  much  more  grandiose.  They  wanted 
to  be  bankers  and  teachers  and  all  sorts  of  things.  The  older  people  wanted  to 
have  enough  to  get  by  on. 

All  these  differences,  whatever  they  are,  can  be  identified.  They  can  be 
diagnosed.  They  can  be  known  in  considerable  detail  and,  thereafter,  whatever 
you  are  going  to  do  for  the  individual  can  be  tailored. 

In  al'  of  our  classes  we  had  fairly  good  individual  attention.  The  classes 
were  not  of  a term.  They  were  not  six  weeks  or  eight  weeks  or  !0  weeks.  They 
were  as  long  as  the  individual  needed  them. 

We  shifted  people  around  like  billiard  balls  on  a billiard  table  at  times, 
depending  on  their  needs.  And,  of  course,  the  needs  change.  An  individual  may 
be  following  a certain  course  a.nd  then  something  happens  in  his  life,  something 
good  or  something  bad,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  counselor  to  be  on  top 
of  it,  to  call  it  10  the  attention  of  his  colleagues  who  need  to  be  involved,  and  then 
to  redesign  the  training  from  one  day  to  the  next. 

Again  a truism,  but  I am  sure  you  are  all  aware  that  if  you  are  easily  dis- 
couraged this  is  not  your  field.  K you  can’t  pick  the  same  man  up  three  times 
and  five  times  and  10  times,  better  you  should  grow  apples. 

Just  as  a side  issue,  as  soon  as  I thought  of  discouraging  cases  I thought 
of  alcoholism.  We  have  had  a miserable  time  with  alcoholism.  \Ve  have  done  all 
of  the  usual  things.  We  have  made  the  usual  referrals,  and  we  have  had  AA 
meetings  and  all  sorts  of  happy  pills  that  I issue  with  a shovel,  and  the  alcoholics 
for  the  most  part  stay  alcoholic. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  seven  individuals,  in  a total  of  about  212  in 
Denver,  who,  when  they  came  in,  were  addicted  to  hard  narcotics  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Pretty  soon  a little  drill  developed.  The  word  got  around  that  I wouldn^t 
squeal  on  them,  and  so  they  would  come  to  me  with  a special  kind  of  code  language. 

They  never  said  ’’drug”  or  they  never  said  ’’addiction"  or  "hooked"  or  any- 
thing like  this,  but  they  said,  "Doctor,  I’m  sick.  *’ 

And  they'd  give  me  the  information,  but  we'd  never  use  any  naughty  v/ords, 
you  see. 

Then  they  were  given  the  necessary  drug  support.  There  are  drugs  now 
which  ease  the  pain  of  withdrawal  a lot.  They  don't  do  away  with  it,  but  they 
ease  it  quite  a lot. 

They  were  given  as  much  counseling  support  as  we  could  make  available  to 
them,  including  individual  and  group  psychotherapy. 

Of  those  seven  people,  one  was  murdered,  a young  girl,  probably  murdered 
by  an  overdose  because  some  of  her  former  pals  thoiight  she  was  getting  a little 
too  cozy  with  the  respectable  side  of  society. 

I 

One,  in  a kind  of  comical  farce,  heard  that  the  police  were  looking  for  him 
and  ran  away  out  of  town  and  out  of  the  program,  finding  out  only  four  months 
later  that  they  had  been  looking  for  him  to  ask  him  about  the  traffic  violation  of 
a friend.. 

The  other  five  are  off  drugs.  Now,  this  is  five  out  of  seven.  Any  textbook 
on  drugs  in  the  whole  world  will  tell  you  that  you  just  can't  do  that  well  even 
with  much  better  techniques  than  we  used  here. 

In  the  job  development  area,  once  again  it  was  our  intent,  first  of  all,  to 
find  out  who  our  people  were,  what  they  could  do,  and  then  to  find  jobs  suitable 
for  them,  paying  as  much  attention  as  we  possibly  could  to  their  tasts,  their 
ambitions,  ad  in  almost  all  cases  giving  them  a veto. 

I say  "almost  all"  because  one  or  two  clung  to  grandiose  ideals  and  we 
could  not  budge  them  — two  that  I thinH  of.  With  these  people  eventually  we 
issued  an  ultimatum,  "Either  you  do  it  this  way  or  you  go  your  own  way.  " 

We  were  able  in  some  cases  to  make  employers  shift  their  gears  a little 

bit. 


It  is  customary  in  Colorado  and  I am  sure  elsewhere  in  the  world.  When 
employers  are  faced  with  the  job  of  selecting  from  among  large  numbers  of  appli- 
cants, in  order  to  simplify  the  job  they  apply  purely  artificial  standards.  You 
know.  "You  must  have  a Ph.  D.  if  you’re  going  to  drive  this  tractor.  " 

May  I tell  a Colorado  type  joke?  I hope  you  don’t  mind  vulgarity. 
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This  story  is  told  about  tWo  ranchers  who  were  resting  in  the  hayfield.  One 
of  them  said,  "You  know,  I don’t  understand  this  education.  My  boy  has  been  going 
to  school  now  for  10  years,  and  every  now  and  then  he  writes  home  and  tells  me 
he  has  got  another  degree.  And  I just ‘don’t  understand  it.  It’s  costing  a of 
money,  and  I need  his  help,  and  I don’t  know  what  he’s  doing.  " 

The  other  fellow  says,  "I’lJ  explain  it  to  you.  You  start  out  and  you  get  a 
3. S.  You  know  what  that  is. 

"And  then  you  keep  on  going  for  a little  longer  and  you  get  an  M.S.  That 
means  More  of  the  Same. 

"And  then  you  keep  on  going  a little  bit  longer,  and  you  get  a Ph.  D.  This 
means  Piled  Higher  and  Deeper."  (Laughter) 

We  were  able  to  persuade  some  employers  that  a Ph.  D.  was  n^t  necessary 
for  certain  jobs  in  which  a Ph.  D.  was  not  necessary. 

There  is  one  useful  generalization  which  one  can.make.  I think  in  many 
ways  this  generalization  becomes  more  applicable  the  more  depressed,  Ihe  more 
unfortunate,  the  more  down  the  individual  is.  It  is  that  there  is  a fierce,  silent 
pride  to  which  they  cling  with  desperation,  a pride  that  makes  them  much,  much, 
much  easier  to  hurt  and  offend  than  we  are,  a pride  that  of  necessity  must  be 
carefully  hidden,  a pride  that  makes  them  the  world’s  softest  touches  for  any 
kind  of  exploitation.  Very  frequently  that  pride  itself  renders  them  unemploy- 
able. 


The  generalization  with  which  I’ll  finish  is  a safe  one  I think.  It’s  so 
general  nobody  can  possibly  understand  what  I am  talking  about.  But  I think 
there  is  a pattern  here.  There  is  a pattern  of  simply  finding  out  in  what  v/ays 
these  people  deviate  from  norms  which  we  believe  to  be  good  norms.  And  if 
we  are  in  doubt  about  them,  we  can  test  them,  whether  or  not  they  are  good 
norms  or  whether  they  are  phony  middle-class  norms.  We  can  provide  thera- 
peutic, educational  and  other  techniques  which  move  poor,  unemployed  people 
towards  the  norms. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause. ) 

DR.  MULVBY:  Thank  you,  Dr,  Galvin. 

Now,  our  last  speaker  moves  into  another  area..  Mr.  Donald  Frank  has 
been  a life-long  resident  of  Northwest  Baltimore  and  is  director  of  the  Healtn 
and  Welfare  Council’s  Job  Counseling  Clinic  Demonstration  Project.  That’s 
quite  a long  title.  This  is  presently  operating  to  give  direction  to  the  job- 
seeking efforts  of  unemployed  workers  in  six  different  locations  throughout 
metropolitan  Baltimore, 
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Mr.  Frank  is  a graduate  of  Forest  Park  High  School,  a decorated  combat 
veteran  of  World  ./ar  II,  and  a cum  laude  graduate  in  Sociology  and  Economics 
from  the  University  of  Ivlaryland. 

He  received  his  Ivfaster  of  Arts  degree  in  Sociology  and  iSconomics  from  ' 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  held  assistants  hips  and  fellowships  in  community, 
industrial  and  race  relations  while  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Frank  has  been  employed  in  social  research,  in  social  welfare  pro- 
grams of  the  State,  city  and  Federal  governments,  in  addition  to  teaching  and 
serving  as  consultant  with  numerous  civil  and  community  action  organizations. 

He  has  also  written  several  articles  concerned  with  social  and  economic 
problems. 

At  present  Hr.  Frank  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Demonstration  project 
which  is  being  financed  by  a grant  to  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the  Balti- 
more area  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

The  purpose  of  this  Demonstration  is  to  appraise  and  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  group  cot  inseling  for  job-seeking  assistance. 

Over  the  past  year  the  job  counseling  clinic  has  aided  more  than  1,400  job 
seekers. 

The  counseling  and  referral  clinic  is  to  serve  as  a model  for  similar  pro- 
grams throughout ‘the  nation. 

Mr.  Frank’s  topic  is  "Job  Counseling  Clinic  Experience.  " 

Mr.  Frank. 

MR.  FRANIC:  In  order  to  set  the  record  straight  right  fx’om  the  outset 
it  must  be  recognized  that  our  Job  Counseling  and  Referral  Clinic  has  but  one 
precondition  to  participation,  iiamely,  that  the  individual  be  an  active  job-seeker. 
In  other  words,  tins  program  does  not  specialize  in  the  vocational  problems  of  the 
older  worker  as  such. 

It  is  nonetheless  true  that  v/e  have  handled  a substantial  number  (450)  of 
workers  over  45.  It  is  equally  true  that  this  program  emerged  out  of  a felt  need 
to  confront  the  problem  of  the  worker  who  found  him, self  out  of  work  after  many 
years  of  steady  employment  with  plants  whose  employment  needs  had  either 
changed  course  or  dwindled  to  a mere  fraction  of  their  former  size.  In  any  .case, 
it  seems  that  typically  this  person  had  been  hired  — in  spite  of  meager  educa- 
tional attainments  and  few  if  any  skills  — to  malce  a contribution  in  the  defense 
effort  of  r/orld  War  IL 

% 

3y  acquiring  some  measure  of  competence  in  a generally  narrow,  industry- 
related  specialty  t^is  man  managed  to  maintain  his  position  over  the  years. 

Slowly  but  surely,  these  industries  became  transformed,  md  so  were  job  require- 
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ments.  Inevitably,  these  workers  found  themselves  jobless,  20  years  older  and 
with  the  same  educational  deficiencies,  albeit  upgraded  in  some  degree  by  skills 
often  untransferable  to  other  industries. 

'vYliile  the  plight  of  such  workers  can  be  credited  with  giving  this  program 
its  initial  impetus,  a,  perfunctory  look  at  the  labor  market  situation  was  enough 
to  convince  the  program’s  framers  that  its  focus,  had  to  be  widened  to  accommo- 
date the  scores  of  workers  who  were  just  as  typically  chronically  underemployed 
when  not  xinemployed  altogether,  A substantial  proportion  of  this  latter  group 
were  Negroes  of  all  ages.  Accordingly,  the  Job  Counseling  and  Referral  Clinic 
attempted  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  both  of  these  two  vastly  different  situations 
by  making  its  service  available  to  all,  without  respect  to  age  or  previous  work 
history* 

Notwithstanding  that  many  complications  may  and  can  arise  in  seeking  to 
alleviate  the  multitude  of  problems  that  are  represented  within  this  very  diverse 
population,  the  Job  Counseling  and  Referral  Clinic  ’’method"  is  relatively  un- 
complicated. Heavy  reliance  is  placed  on  the  group  experience,  wherein  10  to 
40  participats  are  given  vocational  guidance,  direction  and  advice  by  a Vocational 
Counselor.  At  the  same  time,  personal  and  family  problems  which  seem  to  im- 
pede or  influence  negatively  the  participant’s  involvement  in  this  process,  or 
decr«a.s3ev';;j(jb-s.eeking  • effectiveness,  are  handled  by  a social  worker  attached 
to  the  Clinic. 

i5ach  month  for  the  better  part  of  1965  six  clinics  have  operated  in  six 
different  localities  throughout  the  greater  Baltimore  community.  Clinic  groups 
meet  for  two  hour  sessions  twice  a week  during  a given  month. 

To  date  nearly  1400  workers  have  received  counseling  in  this  manner.  More 
than  one-third  of  this  number  were  job  seekers  45  years  of  age  and  over. 

D'emographically,  sli'^htly  more  than  half  (51  per  cent)  of  these  45-plus 
persons  were  men,  and  56  per  cent  were  married  living  with  their  spouses. 

Seven  of  every  10  persons  were  household  heads  — nearly  half  (47  per  cent)  had 
one  or  more  pers  ons  depending  on  Jiim  for  support..  More  than  one-fourth  ( 28 
per  cent)  had  two  or  more  dependents.  The  median  length  of  unemployment  was 
around  eight  months,  end  the  modal  occupational  categories  were  "skilled,  semi- 
skilled" (37  per  cent)  and  "services"  (20  per  cent).  At  the  time  of  counseling, 
3C%were  receiving  unemployment  compensation  and  13  per  eent,  public  • 
assistance.  Nearly  two  of  every  five  of  the  irjsn  were  Veterans.  The  median 
level  of  educational  attainment  was  9.6  years;  over  a quarter  had  completed  high 
school,  and  less  than  one  in  10  (eight  per  cent)  had  had  some  college. 

. About  four  in  every  10  of  these  "older  workers"  reported  that  they  had  been 
employed  since  their  participation  in  the  program.  On  the  other  hand,  only  a mere 
handful  reported  that  they  were  in  training  programs  of  any  sort.  In  the  overall, 
however,  the  job-seeker  45-and-over  had  made  out  nearly  as  wellss  the  younger 
participant  whose  slightly  higher  rate  of  success  (46  per  cent)  is  due  largely  to 
a more  fa.vorable  record  in  relation  to  training  assignments.  (It  might  be  added 
that  even  in  the  case  of  the  younger  worker,  only  7 per  cent  were  reported 
actually  enrolled  in  training  after  participation  in  the  Job  Counseling  Clinics.) 
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The  Job  Counseling  Clinics  in  operation  consists  of  five  rather  well  defined 
stages.  Initially,  participants  are  recruited  from  a wide  variety  of  resources 
such  as  the  Welfare  Department,  the  private  family  and  social  agencies,  the  Pub- 
lic Employment  Service,  etcetera,  in  addition  to  direct  recruitment  and  referral 
from  these  sources,  all  public  media  are  utilized  to  publicize  the  program,'  for 
example,  newspapers  (neighborhood  weeklies  as  well  as  city-wide  dailies) , TV 
and  radio. 

From  recruitment,  the  process  moves  on  to  a registration  phase,  where 
basic  socio-economic  information  is  secured  about  each  individual  who  has  in- 
dicated interest  in  participating  in  the  program.  Subsequently,  these  individuals 
are  contacted  by  mail  as  to  where  and  when  to  report  for  counseling  — usually 
at  a location  most  convenient  to  his  place  of  residence. 

The  third  pahse  — and  the  most  important  one  — is  the  active  group  coun- 
seling and  individual  social  service  counseling  activily  already  referred  to.  Dur- 
ing this  latter  stage  participants  are,  according  to  their  personal  readiness  and 
vocational  needs,  referred  to  prospective  employers,  possible  training  situations, 
specialized  projects  — The  Older  Worker  Project,  The  Youth  Opportunity  Center, 
etc  , Social  Service  agencies  including  Legal  Aid,  Public  Health  facilities.  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  Public  Hoising  or  the  Department  of  Public  V/elfare  for 
immediate  financial  assistance,  et  cetera. 

Finally,  v/e  have  instituted  an  admittedly  inadequate  follow-up  stage,  which 
nevertheless  is  an  attempt  to  record  and  deal  with  post-participant  problems 
after  their  active  involvement  in  a Counseling  cycle. 

Insofar  as  the  older  worker  is  concerned,  he  is  engaged  in  this  process 
precisely  as  described  above.  No  direct  attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  the 
worker  45-and-over  from  ether  jobless  workers  at  any  of  these  stages  of  in- 
volvement. However,  indirectly,  every  effort  is  made  to  attract  the  older  work- 
er. All  recruiting  devices,  for  example,  emphasize  the  absence  of  age  barriers 
for  enrollment.  News*  releases,  specifically  stress  tlie  point  that  no  one  will  be 
turned  away  because  of  age..  Agency  personnel  are  fully  informed’  about  this 
policy  and  all  public  statements  made  via  radio  or  TV  consistently  reflect  this 
policy.  In  this  connection,  it  is  significant  that  many  older  workers  are,  in  the 
beginning,  surprised  ana  then  skeptical  about  our  readiness  to  accept  them  into 
the  program,  and  that  practically  every  worker  beyond  age  40  has  come  into  the 
clijtUo  convinced  that  age  was  the  insurmountable  barrier  preventing  him  from 
securing  a job. 

No  doubt  the  indirect  approach,’  as  we  have  attempted  to  pursue  it,  can 
be  questioned  on  many  grounds.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  bread  focus  of  our  mission, 
we  believe  it  is  perhaps  the  only  practical  means  within  the  limits  of  this 
program  to  deal  with  aging  as  a problem,  effectively.  Virtually  all  of  our 
clients  suffer  from  feelings  of  guilt,  rejection,  isolation,  and  loneliness  because 
the  vast  majority  of  them  are  long-term  unemployed.  We,  therefore,  take,  great 
pains  to  avoid  the  impression  that  older  workers  are  to  be  considered  separate 
and  apart  from  the  group  itself.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  we  disregard  age  as  a 
problem  to  cope  with,  but  only  that,  in  the  context  of  the  group,  it  is  but  one  of 
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many  pressing  problems  facing  members  of  the  total  jobless  group.  In  fact,  it  is 
by  laying  stress  on  the  rather  obvious  but  different  kinds  of  difficulties  within  the 
group  that  genuine  and  meaningful  participation  is  engendered,  without  promoting 
self-consciousness  about  receiving  some  kind  of  special  "therapy’'  reserved  for 
the  elderly  reject. 

V/hiie  it  is  hardly  a mystical  ritual,  a certain  strategy  is  employed  to  offset 
a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  older  worker  to  set  himself  apart.  Quite 
simply,  the  Counselor  asks  that  each  participam.  tell  the  group  what  he  conceives 
to  be  his  particular  block  to  employment.  As  a result,  problems  that  run  the 
gamut  of  personal  and  social  difficulties  are  revealed:  educational  deficiencies, 
racial  discrimination,  police  records,  lack  of  skills,  ill  health,  poor  work  records 
and,  of  course,  age  — in  some  instances  too  old,  in  others  too  young  or  inex- 
perienced. Generally,  at  this  juncture  it  is  the  Counselor’s  tack  to  accept  the 
participant’s  view  of  his  situation.  Moreover,  he  uses  the  seriousness  of  these 
problems  as  a device  to  underscore  the  prevalence  of  handicaps  of  all  kinds  among 
both  the  jobless  and  jobholders.  ('The  Counselor  himself  might  make  reference 
to  some  personal  handicap  or  inadequacy  of  his  own.)  As  a rule,  this  serves  to 
mitigate  the  tendency  toward  self  pity  that  might  hinder  movement  of  the  group, 
to  a more  positive  stance.  In  addition,  it  serves  to  remove  much  of  the  pent  up 
hostility  that  goes  alongwith  the  frustrations  of  unsuccessful  job-seeking,  and, 
more  important,  it  stimulates  discussion  and  idea-exchanges  on  a common  ground. 

As  a technique,  it  is  usually  propitious  at  this  point  for  the  Counselor  to 
get  right  into  the  instructional  aspects  of  the  program,  for  example,  "the  how  to 
conduct  yourself  in  a ' jb  interview,  " " how  to  fill  out  an  application, " "how  to' 
work  out  a simple  resume,  " "how  to  take  a test,  " etcetera.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  free  and  easy  atmosphere  created  intlie  first  session  carries  over  into  the 
substantive  subject  matter  areas,  and  it  is  therefore  not  unusual  for  older  work- 
ers to  assist  younger  workers  and  vice  versa, hjpt  only  in  regard  to  testing,  for 
example,  but  in  relation  to  a job  that  one  or  another  participant  might  qualify 
for.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Counselor  advises,  influences  and  guides  the  group  vo- 
cationally and  begins  to  get  more  specific  as  to  where  the  jobs  are,  and  what 
are  the  qualifications  for  openings  (and  an  informal  system  of  referrals  begins 
to  take  shape),  the  Caseworker  begins  to  ferret  out  cases  that  require  special 
assistance  prior  to,  or  where  feasible,  at  the  same  that  a job  referral  is  made. 

To  be  sure  numerous  impasses  develop  in  the  course  of  a session,  but  the 
aggressive  negative  types  are  usually  handled  through  adequate  self-expression 
or,  when  out  of  hand,  by  group  censure*  Only  rarely  does  the  shy  individual 
maintain  his  reticence  in  the  group  counseling  environment. 

One  should  not  construe  therefrom  that  there  is  any  studied  avoidance  of  the 
problem  of  age  insofar  as  it  acts  as  an  impediment  to  the  emploj>'ability  of  some 
members  of  the  group.  On  the  contrary  such  concerns  are  carefully  interwoven 
into  the  fabric  of  the  discussions  by  the  Counselor,  when  not-brought  up  spon- 
taneously witnin  the  group.  For  example  these  are  the  types  of  questions  fre^^ 
quently  raised: 

1.  S.hould  we  always  assume  that  employers  do  not  want  to  hire  a person 
past  a certain  age  7 
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2.  Is  it  really  the  age  that  bothers  many  employers,  or  is  it  an  "old  age" 
attitude  which  is  frequently  associated  with  it. 

3.  Do  many  older  persons  shy  away  from  making  contacts  for  jobs  because 
of  the  fear  of  rejection? 

4.  When  a person  is  told  by  an  employer  that  he  cannot  be  hired  because 
of  his  age,  does  this  frequently  affect  a person’s  attitude  to  the  point 
of  reducing  his  efficiency  as  a job-seeker? 

5.  Are  insurance  and  retirement  costs  always  a reasonable  justification 
for  not  hiring  an  older  worker? 

6.  Are  there  advantages  that  an  older  person  has  over  younger  workers  ? 

7.  Is  there  a need  for  older  workers  to  be  realistic  in  job-seeking  with 
reference  to  type  of  work,  wages,  etc? 

V/hile  we  are  not  prone  to  offer  definitive  answers,  our  purpose  is  best 
served  when  enlightenment  occurs,  and  when  job-seeking  tactics  are  developed 
or  shifted,  through  the  group  process,  to  deal  with  or  at  least  amelioriate  some 
of  the  unpleasant  circumstances  that  grow  out  of  these  conditions  for  employment. 
At  the  same  time,  our  experience  has  been  that  older  workers  bring  to  clinics 
and  are  quite  willing  to  provide  the  entire  group  with  useful  infdimation  of  the 
following  kind: 

1.  I^iowledge  of  the  community  and  neighborhoods  and  types  of  business 
to  be  found  therein. 

2.  Gomparisons  of  past  and  current  employment  practices. 

3.  Greater  insight  into  what  constitutes  a day’s  work. 

4.  Greater  experience  in  life  generally. 


As  we  see  it  then,  the  group  experience,  as  defined  above,  is  particularly 
beneficial  to  older  participants,  precisely  because  it  provides  an  acceptable  and 
constructive  mode  of  self-expression  not  otherwise  available.  But  more  than  that 
it  offers  an  opportunity  for  these  more  experienced  workers  to  counter  their 
feeling  of  isolation,  rejection,  et  cetera,  by  sharing  their  knowledge  with  others 
and,  consequently,  to  help  others  who  share  their  plight. 

At  best,  any  evaluation  or  assessment  of  the  impact  of  job  counseling  on 
the  older  worker  in  such  areas  as  motivation,  adjustment  and  learning  has  to  be 
inexact.  Nonetheless,  the  case  citations  that  follow  do  tend  to  demonstrate  some 
evidence  of  meaningful  participation  in  the  process. 
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CASE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

JANE  M, , age  52,  divorced,  living  alone. 

Background Mrs.  M. , a former  member  of  the  V/omen's  Army  Ooips,  had  been 
working  during  recent  years  as  a cashier  at  a Baltimore  hotel  which  went  out  of 
business.  Her  duties  also  included  light  typing  and  other  clerical  work.  Over  her 
period  of  eight  months  of  unemployment  she  had,  in  her  words,  ’'tried  everything" 
to  find  a job  but  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  convince  employers  that  she  could  per- 
form satisfactorily. 

Counselor’s  Initial  Evaluation  - The  Counselor  evaluated  Mrs . M’s  potential  for 
work  ae  fairly  good,  since  she  appeared  to  be  an  active,  dert  ?oman  with  some 
job  skills.  A series  of  rejections  for  jobs  made  her  extremely  discouraged,  and 
this  resulted  in  a display  of  a mildly  negative  attitude.  It  was  her  "age,  " accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  M«  which  was  holding  her  back,  and  she  understandably  blamed  em- 
ployers for  not  giving  her  a chance. 

Group  Activities  - Mrs.  M. , an  outspoken  person,  exprescod  opinions  on  just 
about  every  discussion  point  arising,  starting  with  the  first  session.  She  was 
encouraged  to  do  this;  yet  it  was  clear  to  all  present  that  her  comments  reflected 
a rather  unsatisfact.  '•y  attitude  in  terms  of  her  own  persoaal  adjustment  in  her 
situatio!3o  d session  she  was,  according  to  the  Counselor  and  case- 

worker^  i ’ As  a consequence,  she  seemed  to  Seel  a little  better  and, 

being  a perceptive  person,  sensed  that  the  clinic  personnel  were  trying  to  help 
her.  Suggestions  were  given  to  her  all  along  about  possible  employment  oppor- 
tunities, as  well  as  ideas  about  how  to  improve  her  chasiiees:  ideas  on  application, 
forms,  interviews,  tests,  etcetera.  It  is  difficult  to  digj©ern  what  actually 
caused  her  shift  in  attitude,  but  seeing  others  in  the  gr©?ip  who,  perhaps,  had 
even  greater  problems  seemed  to  convince  her  that  she  eould  play  a role  in  the 
sessions  by  helping  others.  Accordingly,  she  drew  uposi  her  past  experioices 
to  help  other  group  members  in  a positive  way,  and  she  was,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  responsible  for  convincing  at  least  two  other  persons  to  continue  coming 
to  the  clinics.  It  was  obvious  that  she  felt  a sense  of  importance  formerly  un- 
available to  her. 

Results  - Mrs,  M,  was  doing  more  for  herself  in  terms  of  finding  work.  On  the 
day  she  was  scheduled  for  an  interview  at  the  Older  \7@rkers  Project,  she  was 
called  to  work  by  a firm  as  a result  of  a recent  job  contact.  It  was  a clerical 
job  which  Mrs.  M.  was  fully  capable  of  performing,  and  she  commented  that  her 
employer  told  her  that  she  was  hired  because  "she  had  so  much  confidence  in 
herself.  " 

What  was  done  for  Mrs,  M.  ? 

L She  was  given  advice  about  how  to  handle  herself  in  applying  for  jobs. 

2*  She  was  shown  how  to  go  about  finding  the  kind  of  work  she  desired. 

3,  She  was  exposed  to  a setting  which  helped  her  change  her  attitude,  and 
also  inspired  her  to  more  resourceful  job-seeking. 
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MAPti'!-!/.  3.,  age  50,  married. 

Background  - j),-rs.  3L  *^ork  exjjerience  consisted  of., a few  factory  or  sales  jobs 
for  short  periods  over  the  past  30  years.  Primarily  her  }ife  centered  around  her 
home  and  family  responsibilities.  But  suddenly  her  husband  .was  out  of  work  after 
35  years  of  steady  employment  as  a truck  driver. 

Counselor's  Initial  Evaluations  - Although  at  first  shy  and  reluctant  to  join  in  the 
discussion,  Mrs.  S's  vocational  potential  appeared  good  despite  her  age.  With 
active  group  involvement,  a positive  attitude  developed  and  an  aoility  to  get  along 
with  people.  However,  her  lack  of  work  experience  combined  with  educational 
deficiencies  (eighth  grade)  limited  the  range  of  employment  opportunities  avail- 
able to  her.  The  only  thing  that  really  seemed  to  bother  her  was  her  age.  She 
even  answered  the  question  on  ^ -e  registration  form  asking  about  handicaps  - 
”My  age  is  my  trouble. 

Clinic  Activities  - The  clinic  meetings  provided  Mrs.  S.  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  problem  of  age  with  the  Counselor  and  other  group  members.  She  participated 
strongly  in  the  group  process  and  was  able  to  extract  some  useful  ideas  as  well 
as  dispel  certain  misconceptions  about  the  problem  of  age.  After  a time,  she 
seemed  to  accept  her  age  as  something  less  than  catastrophic  and  became  less 
defensive  about  it.  (Before  the  sessions  began,  shi^  hesitated  to  reveal  her  true 
age. ) She  now  appeared  ready  to  set  out  upon  a vigorous  job-seeking  campaign 
without  being  overly  concerned  about  her  aj  3. 

Results  - It  was  only  a few  days  later  that  she  called  the  Counselor  to  let  him 
know  she  was  hired  by  a local  firm  as  a packer  of  medicinal  supplies.  She  said, 

"I  have  a steady  job  and  like  the  wo  rk  • * . the  clinic  helped  to  give  me  the  con- 
fidence I needed. ''  Problem  solved. 

What  was  done  for  Mrs.  S.  ? 

1.  She  was  shown  that  her  age  did  not  ""isqualify  her  for  employment. 

2.  She  was  shown  how  to  plan  her  job  campaign. 

jbKN  K. , age  56,  married,  t^?o  dependents. 


Background  - Mr,  IC.,  an  Army  Veteran,  in  spite  of  his  small  sta^re  had  been 
employed  in  recent  years  as  an  over-the-road  truck  driver,  but  his  most  recent 
employer  of  16  years  went  out  of  business.  He  was  not  a high  school  graduate 
and  had  no  job  skills  other  than  truck  driving  experience.,^  When  he  started  attending 
sessicas  at  the  Inner  City  Clinic,  Mr.  K.  had  been  unemployed  for  four  months 
without  a single  prospect  for  a job. 

Counselor's  Initial  Evaluation  - Mr,  li,  although  shy,  v/as  a very  sincere  and 
cooperative  individual  most  anxious  to  keep  his  excellent  w^ork  record  intact.  He 
was  receiving  unemployment  compensation  but  was  anxious  to  receive  work  before 
he  exhausted  benefits.  Obviously,  he  was  depressed  and  gonerally  disgusted  with 
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his  present  condition.  There  was  evidence  that  he  doubted  his  abixity  to  find 
work  because,  as  he  stated  at  the  outset,  "my  age  keeps  me  back*”  The  Counselor 
felt  that  his  greatest  need  was  more  direction  in  his  job  searching  efforts. 

Clinic  Activir  ^ Mr.  K.  joined  the  group  and  gained  a number  of  useful  ideas 
about  how  to  find  work.  Ih  addition,  he  learned  that  while  his  age  was  a trouble- 
some factor  in  finding  work,  it  was  by  no  means  disqualifying.  Supplementing 
this,  he  was  referred  by  the  Clinic  personnel  to  the  Older  Worker  Project  for 
possible  placement,  as  well  as  to  several  job  opportunities  which  were  known  to 
the  Counselor. 

Resultj^-  Acting  on  the  Clinic  referral,  Mr.  K.  was  able  to  find  a truck  driving 
job  almost  immediately  of  the  type  he  could  handle  without  difficulfy.  He  was 
clearly  relievecl  to  be  off  unemployment  insurance  and  once  again  activel”^  sun- 
porting  his  family. 

What  was  done  for  Mr.  K ? 

1.  The  Clinic  opened  for  Mr.  K.  a wider  range  of  job  opportunities. 

2.  He  v/as  shown  that  he  could  secure  work  in  a related  area  of  work  in 
spite  icf  his  age  and  slightness  of  build. 

CHARLES  B. , age  70,  two  dependents. 

^ackfp:ound_-  Mx.  B. , a Negro  living  in  the  inner  city,  had  been  without  employ- 
ment  for  over  a year  at  the  time  he  registered  for  the  Clinic.  Employment  was 
needed  to  help  support  his  family,  and  he  needed  "new  ideas."  Over  the  years, 

Mr.  B.  had  performed  a variety  of  jobs,  but  primarily  as  owner-manager  of  a 

small  neighborhood  grocery  store  which  was  recently  closed  after  20  years  oper- 
ation* 

^QutLSjglor^S  Initial  Evaluation  - The  Counselor  viewed  Mr.  ‘3’s  chances  for 
attaining  gainful  employment  as  oiiiy  fair  in  view  of  his  age  (70) . His  work  his- 
tory v^^as  good,  but  there  v/as  little  he  could  offer  in  the  way  of  concrete  job  ' 
skills.  Nevertheless,  he jwas  vigorous,  bo^  physically  and  mentally,  and  appar- 
ently capable  of  handling  a work  situation  without  difficulty.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  hard  work. 

|tet^  - Mr.  B.  was  regarded  by  all  associated  with  the  project  as  a fine,  dis.- 
tmguished  gentlemar  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  persons  ever  to  join  the 
Clinics.  . He  was  recognized  as  a community  leader  in  his  East  Baltimore  neigh- 
borhood, and  his  civic  v/ork  was  well  known  by  residents  of  his  area,  including 
his  membership  on  the  Anti-Poverty  Action  Committee,  an  association  of  Action 
Area  inhabitants. 

gMic  Activities  - From  the  outset,  Mr.  Bi  joined  the  Clinic  discussions,  not 

df'' discovering  a way  to  solve  his  own  problem  but  also  to  help  others 
in  any  way  he  could.  During  the  course  of  the  sessions,  he  learned  about  the 
opportunities  to  be  found  infiie  MDTA.  training  program,  M particular,  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  custodial  course  which  he  immediately  recognized  as  a 
realistic  employment  area.  Accordingly,  Mr.  3.  was  referred  to  the  Maryland 
State  Employment  Service  to  explore  this  opportunity  for  training. 
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Results  - Mr,  B.  returned  to  the  Clinic  after  his  appointment  at  MSiSS  and 
announced  to  the  group  that  he  was  accepted  for  training  in  the  custodial  course 
under  MDTA.  This  produced  an  excellent  effect  on  the  group,  in  that  it  offered 
some  measure  of  hope  to  the  other  jobless  persons  present,  Mr,  B,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  work  in  the  group,  trying  to  encourage  others  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  which  exist  today.  He  was  extremely  happy,  and  as  a result  be- 
came an  outspoken  advocate  of  the  Clinic  service. 


ITollow-up  - As  it  turned  out,  however,  Mr.  3^s  problems  were  not  immediately 
resolved.  It  seems  that  a misunderstanding  had  occurred  over  his  starting  date 
for  the  Gaining  program.  It  took  the  intervention  of  Clinic  personnel  to  clarify 
his  scheduling  status  with  the  State  Employment  Service,  in  order  to  insure  his 
entrance  into  the  course  without  delay.  . 


That  was  done  for  Mr-  B. 


1.  He  was  shown  opportunities  for  training. 

2.  He  was  referred  for  training, 

3.  He  was  allowed  an  opportunity  to  help  other  job-seekers. 

4.  He  was  provided  with  follow-up  assistance  which  helped  him  overcome 
a troublesome  matter  In  connection  with  his  training. 


Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

DR.  MULVEY;  Thank  you,  Mr.  Frank. 

I think  we  have  had  a well-rounded  group  of  presentations.  ■ 

As  Mr.  Shutes  said  before,  the  mind  can  absorb  no  more  than  the  seat  can 
endure,  so  maybe  we  should's tand  for  a seventh  innin*;^  stretch,  get  our  breath, 
and  then  go  into  our  discussion  period. 

(T/hereupon,  a brief  recess  was  talcen. ) 

DR.  MULVHY:  Can  we  proceed?  v7e  can’t  let  this  go  with  just  one  joke. 

I got  a delayed  reaction  to  Dr;  Galvin’s  reference  to  degrees  and  to  Spanish- 
speaking people:  it  now  reminds  me  of  the  definition  of  a moderator,  which  role 
I am  fulfilling  this  afternoon. 

A moderator,  I have  heard j is  like  a door- tender  at  a bullfight.  His  job 
is  to  keep  opening  and  closing  the  door  on  the  "bull.  " (Laughter) 

I would  like  to  say  that  in  this'sessidn  we  are  supposed  to  arrive  at’ a 
cojisensuSj  if  it  is  at  all  poss  ble,  or  to  come  up  with  recommendations  that  would 
affect  training,  j^^  anpower  training,  sind  the  older  worker,  the  older  worker  being 
defined  \vithin  the  age  range  of  45  to  65;  ' 

All  of  the  presentations  ware  excellent  but  did  not  focus  upon  this  particular 
age  group. 
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I am  wondering,  before  we  go  into  the  discussion,  if  any  of  the  panelists 
wishes  to  make  a statement  to  sharpen  up  his  recommendations  or  to  make 
recommendations  which  would  apply  to  this  age  segment. 


DjR,  7/00 LS TON:  Yes,  May' I?  I want  to  say  that  particularly  with  the 
45  to  we  discovered  that  the  reason  for  their  leaving  a ipJOig^JCLun  term  of 
employment  ranging  from  five  to  15  years  and  averaging  eight  to  nine,  then  being 
unemployed  except  for  seasonal  things  for  about  three  years,  was  that  most  of 
them  left  because  their  work  was  shut  off.  The  firm  moved  from  the  area.  A 
product  was  changed.  There  was  automation  introduced,  not  in  complete  form 
perhaps  with  complete  feedback,  but  there  were  forms  of  automation. 


VV  XJl 
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he  had  lost  his  means.  lie 


*t  know  how 


to  hunt  for  a job  and  was  having  all  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  problems  that 
I indicated. 


Our  recommendation  is,  when  a man  leaves  such  long-run  employment, 
that  he  get  a letter  of  recomm.endation  from  his  employer.  It  is  a "very  Simple 
thing,  but  we  think  it  would  help  enormously.  He  can  always,  of  course,  use  the 
employer  as  a reference,  but  sometimes,  if  the  employer  moves  away,  time 
is  consumed  in  writing  letters,  and  if  the  man  actually  has  that  letter  of  recom- 
mendation in  his  pocket  and  perhaps  have  it  on  file  at  the  Employment  Gervice, 
it  would  help. 

A second  recommendation  concerns  those  who  are  not  able  to  go  into 
competitive  employment,  even  after  work  counseling,  work  adjustment  and  even 
training.  If  the  training  reveals  that  a trainee  can’t  go  into  competitive  employ- 
ment, there  should  be  provisions  for  some  kind  of  ’’sheltered  employment.  " 

Now,  this  has  not  been  worked  out  yet  and  we  would  welcome  suggestions 
as  to  what  the  sheltered  employment  would  b^but  that  is  a definite  recommenda- 
tion that  we  made. 

I said,  ”V/ell,  do  you  have  in  mind. Salvation  Army,  'tSoodwill  hidustries  ?” 


”No,  we  have  in  mind  something  more  than  that.  ” 

So  if  any  of  you  has  had  experience  of' something  different,  public  or  private 
or  quasi-public  in  a non-profit  organization,  I’d  like  to  know  it. 

I would  like  to  see  endorsement  here,  however,  of  our  recommendation  of 
the  need  for  sheltered  work  for  those  who  cannot  be  in  competitive  employment. 

- 4 

And  then  a third  thing  we  recommended,  in  order  to  face  the  pubfic 
assistance  funds  problem,  is  that  people  who  go  into  Manpower  Training  pro- 
grams and  are  paid  — at  less  than  competitive  rates,  it  is  true  — should  not 
have  that  money  deducted  from  their  public  assistance. 

Now,  I can  see  many  controversial  angles  to  this,  and  if  any  of  you  have 
observations  on  it,  I would  be  glad  to  have  them.  . 


o 
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DH.  ,MULVx‘lY:  I. think  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  Title  V,  piovides  | 

that  people  on  public  assistance  who  go  into  any  of  that  kind  of  work  may  not  have 
it  deducted.  . j 

- ^ I 

■ K13.S.-  CATHEniNE  K.  TURNEH  (Specialist  Adult  Services.  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Public  \7elfare,  Baltimore,  Ivxaryland) : That  is  work  within 
Title  I and  Title  II  programs 

DR.  MULVEY:  What  about  Title  7,  public  welfare  programs? 

MRS.  TUHNEH;  Title  V is  the  work  experience  and  training  program . It  | 
is  administered  by  the  Public  Welfare  Departments.  * II 

We  recently  had  opportunity  to  recommend  that  the  Xvianpower  Training  Act  « 
allow ance  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  income  from  programs  under  Titles  I I 
and  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  i 

Actually  in  Maryland  we  do  exampt  the  first  $15  of  the  MDTA  training 
allowance,  plus  any  of  the  non-personal  and  personal  expenses  that  the  individual 
has  in  order  to  acquire  the  training.  But  that  isn’t  to  be  compared  with  the  first  | 
$85,  and  one-half  of  any  excess  — the  formula  in  Title  VII  of  the  Economic  Oppor-  I 
tunity  Act,  j 

DR.  MULVEY:  Thank  you. 

MR.  SHUTES:  I believe  sincerely  that  these  people  need  all  the  help  they 
can  get,  but  I think  someone  on  the  panel  alluded  to  the  problem  of  putting  a 
trainee  out  to  work  where  he  is  going  to  earn  less  than  he  got  on  his  Manpower 
allowance,  and  if  you  add  to  the  Manpower  allowance  the  welfare  allowance  that 

he  might  receive  without  deduction,  then  this  becomes  just  that  much  more  serious  i 
a problem. 

i. 

lam  not  saying  they  shouldn’t  get  this  money.  I.  think  we  need  employer  i 

education  and  the  upgrading  of  the  pay  scales  in  our  country,  because  some  of  them  I 
' are  dreadfully  low.  ! 

* 

MRS.  TURNER:  I would  like  to  speak  directly  to  that,  I think  all  of  us  are  ^ 

in  accord  with  the  various  efforts  and  the  various  creative  devices  that  are  being  ’ 

usad  to  upgrade  the  employability  of  people.  But  at  the  same  time  I think  we 
have  to  recognize  that,  with  the  most  that  we  know  how  to  do,  it's  not  going  to  be 
possible  to  make  M.  D.  ’s  out  of  many  of  the  people  who  are  under-privileged. 

I think  we  are  going  to  have  to  recognize  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a basic 
living  scale  for  people  , then  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  public  subsidy  to  supple- 
ment the  fuH  time  earnings  of  some  individuals.  I think  you  see  this  in  Title  V j 
projects. 


DR.  MULVEY:  Yes? 
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MRS.  OLIViS  SWINNjiY  (Welfare  Administration,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare) : My  concern  is  that  the  workers  who  are  receiving  MDTA 
tr aiming  allowances  while  learning  job  skills  will  be  able  to  go  into  regular  jobs 
that  pay  enough  to  make  the  training  worthwhile.  We  have  had  some  workers 
trained  under  MB TA  and  unable  to  get  jobs  in  the  field  for  which  they  were  trained. 
# 

Are  we  sure  that  training  programs  which  are  developing;  new  techniques 
and  new  skills  are  being  planned  with  citizen  and  employer  participation  in  their 
implementation  and  in  their  development? 

This  is  one  way  we  can  build  understanding  on  the  part  of  industrial  and 
community  leaders  of  "vays  and  means  to  prevent  future  discards  in  the  population 
and  involve  employers  in  carrying  their  share  of  responsibility  for  better  wages 
and  for  developing  various  kinds  of  sheltered  jobs . 

r 

Are  wft  iising  what  we  are  learning  in  these  new  training  programs  to  adjust 
our  total  labor  force  to  technological  changes  and  changing  empiovmcnt  patterns 
in  this  country? 

DR.  MULVEY:  Are  you  posing  your  question  to  any  particular  panelist  ? 

MRS.  SWINNEY:  No.  I would  just  like  to  get  reactions.  I wondered  if 
communities  are  working  on  this. 

DR.  MULVEY:  Dr.  Galvin. 

DR.  GALVIN:  I don’t  have  an  answer.  I’d  just  like  to  mingle  my  tears 
with  yours. 

I think  one  of  the  things  that  we  ”do-gooding"  types  often  forget  is  that  a 
very  large  number  of  people,  I suspect  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this  country, 
don't  suffer  from  the  same  values  we  do. 

We  had  an  employer  come  in  to  the  JOG  in  Denver  a month  or  two  ago,  a 
very  fine  fellow.  I’m  sure  he’ll  go  to  heaven  when  he  dies,  and  it  can’t  happen 
too  soon.  (Laughter) 

This  was,  you  knov/,  an  excellent  fellow,  a pillar  of  the  community  and  all 
that,  but  a rugged  individualist  And  he  told  us  about  how  he  started  out.  I 
don’t  know.'  I guess  he  dug  a mine.  He  clawed  his  way,  and  he  worked  for  25 
cents  an  hour. 

He  was  coming  around  to  get  some  other  people  to  work  for  25  cents  an 

hour. 


I think  that’s  a majority  opinion. 

One  of  the  things  I did  not  mention,  because  I have  been  roundly  abused  for 
it,  is  that  the  cost  in  JOG  is  about  $5,000  per  trainee.  Now,  with  $5,000  per 
trainee  we  can  succeed  with  80  per  cent  of  these  people  or  more.  And  remember 
this  is  as  closely  as  we  could  make  it  an  exact  representation  of  all  of  the  poor 
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of  Denver.  We  can  get  80-plus  per  cent  of  them  off  of  welfare.  And,  of  course, 

welfare.  of  course,  welfare  would  use  up  $5,000  in  less  than  two  years. 

But  this  $5,  000  is  exorbitant.  ^ 

4+r  '-^0  are  all  masochistic  or  we  wouldn’t  be  in  these  activities.  But  I think 

it  s useful  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  total  number  of  people  who  have  these 
interests  and  who  engage  in  these  activities  is  still  pretty  small, 

nu  SWINNEY:  Well,  maybe  we  need  to  do  an  educational  job  with  the 

chambers  of  Commerce  and  with  the  employers  to  understand  that  society  in 
effect  subsidizes  inadequate  wages  and  that  industry  has  responsibility  to  plan 
more  adequately  for  the  retirement  time  of  its  workers. 

DR.  GALVIN:  I am  not  economist  enough  to  do  this  myself,  but  I think  th’«? 
can  be  demonstrated  on  a purely  economic  basis. 

MRS,  SWINNEY:  Yes. 

MR.  SHUTES:  Definitely. 

DR.  WOOLS  TON;  Yes. 

^6  doing  epough  to  interpret  the  economic  and  social 
consequences  of  inadequate  retirement  planning  so  that  this  isn’t  lust  an  endless 
process  but  there  is  some  preventive  planning? 

DR.  WOOLSTON;  I would  like  to  say  here  that  my  description  was  of  a 

research  Project  geared  to  a program  which  we  thought 
would  e\  entuate.  And,  as  part  of  that,  there  will  be  an  examination,  a thoroueh 
examination,  in  order  to  see  the  costs  and  benefits  and  where  the  costs  are  cominir 
from,  where  the  deficits  are.  ^ 

So  it  will  be  a beginning  job  in  one  area. 

I said  to  some  of  the  members  here  that  research  projects  by  themselves 
I feel  are  sort  of  usually  an  extra  burden  that  the  poor  have  to  bear  in  addition 
to  everything  else.  But  this  research  project  will  attempt  to  get  statistical 
measuj:ements  to  show  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  employers,  just  what  is 

we^St^^^  magnitude  of  the  work  counseling  problem  that 

we  need  to  handle.  So  it  is  a little  beginning.  I hope  it  can  do  something. 

taking -people  along  with  us  as  we  go?  It  is  a 
bear  on  the  experience  to  be  living  now  and  seeing  what  is  coming  to 

to  tLw  poverty,  but  are  we  involving  all  the  people  that  neld 

hett  we  are  doing  at  tlie  level  where  we  are  operating? 

^ own  program  we  have  an  advisory  committee  and  an 
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But  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  these  people  are  not  the  ones  that  are 
giving  the  lowest  wages.  In  fact,  they  generally  pay  the  highest  wages  at  every 
level. 

So  you  can  sensitize  these  people  all  the  tiine  and  they  will  commiserate 
and  will  support  you,  but  they  don’t  create  the  problem  in  the  first  place.  It  is 
the  marginal  emplojrers  who  hire  marginal  workers  for  marginal  wages.'  It 
requires  that  we  take  a different  tack.  Actually,  1 am  afraid  the  truth  is  you 
have  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  where  it  is  a living  wage. 

MR.  SHUTRS;  One  of  the  two  projects  that  we  are  currently  running  is  in  a 
rather  small  urban  center  in  what  is  otherwise  a very  rural  area.  There  we 
have  found  very  good  community  acceptance  because  naturally  it  takes  fewer 
calls  to  get  to  100  per  cent  of  the  employers. 

In  the  large  metropolitan  area  and  this  is  relative  because  Lansing, 
Michigan,  only  has  about  200,  000  people  — our  efforts  have  been  much  slower. 
We  have  concentrated  on  the  larger  employerj.  One  of  the  largest  is  an  auto- 
mobile Dianufacturing  plant  which,  prior  to  last  year,  would  not  consider  anyone 
for  employment  with  less  than  a high  school  diploma.  This  is  one  of  the 
artificial  criteria  that  Dr.  Galvin  spoke  of.  Through  the  efforts  of  our  job 
development  specialist  and  others  in  the  community  — and  also,  I think  we  have 
to  add,  due  to  the  economic  situation  and  the  manpower  shortage  — they  have 
lowered  their  standard  and  I think  this  will  encourage  them  to  see  that  it  was 
artificial  before,  I am  not  making  any  predictions.  They  may  raise  their  re- 
quirements again  when  manpower  is  not  so  short. 

But  what  this  tells  us  is  that  now  is  a good  time,  because  manpower  is 
short,  to  prov^  to  some  of  these  emplouers  that  they  need  to  employ  some  of 
the  people  they  previously  considered  unemployable  and  also  start  paying  a 
respectable  wage. 

DR,  MULViSY:  1 am  going  to  try  to  call  on  people  as  the  hands  go  up. 

I think  Mrs.  Brown  was  first.  Do  you  want  to  identify  yourself? 

MRS.  R03ii:HTA  brown  (Executive  Secretary,  D.  0.  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Aging,  Washington,  D.  G.) : I think  there  are  a couple  of.  things 
I would  like  to  mention.  One  is  that  I would  like  to  commend  to  your  attention 
the  testimony  of  Leon  Keyserling,  on  income  maintenance  of  the  elderly,  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging.  He  made  some  propositions  which  appeared  to 
someone  less  than  expert  to  be  economically  sound.  He  called  for  Federal  action 
to  increase  the  incomes  of  people  over  65  to  the  point  where  they  would  really 
be  adequate  for  subsistence.  He  also  called  for  a minimum  wage  of  $2.00  an 
hour.  His  argument  was  that  this  would  be  economically  desirable  not  only  for 
those  individuals  who  would  benefit,  but  for  the  coutry  as  a whole,  and  even 
when  wo  are  spending  53  per  cent  of  our  income  for  defense. 
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I don't  in  any  way  want  to  denigrate  the  enormously  important  work  5hat 
projects  throughou t the  country  are  doing.  I tHnk,  however,  that  the  basic 
ecology  of  the  tihaes  aid  the  place  where  we  are  living  today  is  going  to  be  much, 
much  more  forceful  in  bringing  about  solutions  to  this  problem  than  ail  of  the 
persuasive  skills  that  we  might  bring  to  bear  upon  people  of  influence  in  the 
community. 

And  that  brings  me  to  want  to  say  that  I think  what  you  people  are  doing 
for  people  who  are  in  need  of  help,  who  need  answers  to  the  terribly  debilitating 
experience  of  not  having  a useful  place  in  society,  not  being  able  to  discharge 
their  responsibilities  to  their  families,  is  the  basic  thing  and  the  important 
good  thing  that  is  being  done,  regardless  of  whether  they  get  employment  or 
whether  they  don't. 

DR.  MULViSY;  Does  anybody  want  to  npeak  to  that  point? 

DR.  GALVIN;  Gould  I say  one  word? 

DR.  MULVNY;  Yes. 

DR,  GALVIN;  You  know,  this  remiids  me  of  another  point  which  I think  is 
important  and  which  I think  perhaps  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on.  I’m 
feeling  guilty  about  being  so  gloomy  before.  (Laughter) 

I think  we  have  got  it  through  oui-  Ihick  heads  at  long,  long  iaHt,  that  these 
things  have  to  be  joint- efforts. 

It  wasn’t  so  long  ago,  you  know,  that  we  were  having  great,  heated  debates 
about  whether  social  workers  should  be  permitted  to  do  psychotherapy.  You 
know,  15  or  20  years  age.  It  wasn't  very  long  ago*  This  has  gone  now.  And 
one  thing  that  everybody  has  said,  and  those  who  haven’t  said  it  have  implied  it, 
is  that  these  have  to  be  multi-disciplinary  efforts. 

Now,  let  me  waste  time  be  telling  you  another  joke.  And  I'll  tell  this  as 
quickly  as  I can.  This  is  a joke  about  an  old  Irish  priest  rowing  on  a lake,  and 
he  heard  somebody  call  "Help;  Help!" 

*fe  SaW  this  fellow  splashing  in  the  water,  and  he  rowed  over. 

The  fellow  said,  "Help  me!  I'm  drowning!" 

...  The  priest  said,  "Are  you  a Catholic?"  And  the  fellow  in  the  lake  looked 
up  with  a kind  of  questioning  look,  and  he  said,  "Get  me  out  of  here!" 

The  priest  said,  'I  couldn't  save  you  if  you  weren't  a Catholic.  " 

* 

He  said,  "I'm  not  a Catholic,  but  get  me  out  and  we'll  argue  about  it  later.  " 

The  priest  said,  "Would  you  like  to  be  baptized?" 
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’’I’m  in  no  position  to  argue.  ” 

The  fellow  in  the  lake  agreed  to  be  baptized,  and  the  priest  splashed  up 
some  water  and  baptized  him. 

- • * • , . ...  , 

Then  he  put  his  hand  on  his  head  and  pushed  him  dov/n  deep  and  said, 
’’you’d  probably  backslide.  ” ( Laughter) 

Even  though  we  are  working  cooperatively  for  the  moment,  I think  the 
danger  of  our  backsliding  is  always  present.  There  is  always  the  danger,  for 
me,  of  saying,  ”If  we  could  get  all  these  people  healthy,  then  they  would  be  all 
right,  ” and,  for  the  economist,  of  saying,  ”If  we  can  only  get  enough' dough  in 
their  pockets  or  jack  up  the  gross  national  product,  then  that  will  make  every- 
thing all  right.  ” 

I think  it  is  always  a grave  danger  for  any  specialist  to  forget  about  the 
productivity  of  cooperation. 

DR,  MULVEY:  Nov/,  this  gal  over  here.  Do  you  still  want  to  say  some- 
thing? 


MRS.  MARGUERITE  K,  COLEMAN  (former  Director,  Special  Applicant 
Services,  Kev/  York  Division  of  Employment  Security) : Going  back  to  the 
problem  of  people  perhaps  getting  less  money  on  the  job  than  in  training,  I think 
that  really  is  a very  difficult  problem.  In  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
programs,  people  are  generally  being  trained  for  a new  occupation,  so  the 
graduate  goes  into  Industry  as  an  entry  worker  in  that  occupation.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  employer,  he  is  a trained  beginning  worker. 

Of  course,  all  employers,  as  you  know,  have  a kind  of  set  wage  Scale  for 
each  occupational  level.  Sure,  the  minimum  wage  may  be  too  low,  but,  since 
the  employer  has  a total  wage  pattern  it  would  be  very  difficult,  I think,  for  em- 
ployers, even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  to  adjust  their  total  wage  scale 
to  pay  older  beginners  more  than  the  normal  entry  wage  they  are  paying  other 
workers . 

A further  complication  we  must  remember  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
employers  are  really  not  crazy  about  hiring  older  workers.  They  really  prefer 
younger  workers. 

. Jf  you  are.  going  to  tell  the  employer,  on  top  of  everything  else,  because 
this  older  worker  has  greater  family  problems  and  needs  more  money,  that  he 
is  expected  to  pay  the  older  worker  more  than  the  younger,  you  are  really 
creating  pretty  difficult  problems,  I think. 

While  on  my  feet  could  I ask  the  panel  a question,  bscuase  I am  a little 
confused.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel,  in  your  programs,  that  the  problems 
you  get- are  associated  with  age,  and  to  what  extent  are  they  problems  these 
same  individuals  have  had  for  years  and  years  and  you  just  happened  to  pick 
them  up  when  they  were  over  45  ? 


o 
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DR.  MULVRY:  Do  you  want  to  speak  to  that,  panelists  ? 

DH.  vVOOLSTON:  I will  say  that  my  research  projecta^-fint*  no  great 
difference  in  age,  I am  dealing  with  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  who  have 
problems,  and  they  have  them  whatever  the  age. 

IviRS.  GOLDMAN:  Yes. 

DR.  WOOL3TON:  It  is  only  worsened  if  they  are  older,  not  because  it 
has  been  with  them  a long  time  but  largely  because  of  long-run  unemployment 
at  that  age. 

DR.  MULVDY;  Doctor? 

DR.  GALVIN:  My  impression  is  the  same.  I don’t  have  figures.  But  my 
impression  is  that  the  number  of  problems  per  man  is  the  same  inflie  older  ages. 

DR,  MULVDY:  This  gentleman  over  here, 

MR.  RAY  A.  ZIEGLDR  (Director,  Senior  Worker  Division,  Oregon 
3v  sau  of  Labor,  Portland,  Oregon):  I have  worked  in  the  age  vs,  empioy- 
ab.'iity  for  more  than  six  years,  administering  the  Oregon  law  that  prohibits  age 
discrimination  in  employment  for  men  and  women  faetv/een  ages  25  and  65  years. 

Our  approach  is  an  economic  approach  — no  “soul  saving”  — the  idea 
being  that  labor  is  a commodity  much  the  same  as  any  other  resource  an  em- 
ployer uses  in  his  conduct  of  business;  however,  just  as  an  employer  will  reject 
raw  materials  unsuited  for  his  mills,  he  will  reject,  labor  that  is  not  skilled  in 
the  conduct  of  his  business,  or  labor  that  does  not  have  the  potential  to  produce 
to  the  limit  of  marginal  productivity. 

Tie  hear  the  song  all  of  the  time  about:  “Why  doesn’t  the  businessman  pay 
more?”  It  is  easy  to  sing  such  a song,  but  there  is  something  behind  the 
scenes  .here,..^  I will  use  our  Oi*egon  business  population  figures  to  illustrate 
the  point  I would  like  to  make.  Oregon,  in  population  i^ass,  represents  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  national  population.  Our* spread  of  employers  is  representa- 
tive of  the  average  in  the  nation  — we  have  steel  mills,  assembly  factories, 
the  general  run  of  industry.  If  we  deduct  from  our  employer  population  the 
institutional  employers  — educators,  government,  non-profit  organiz ations , 
etc. , and  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  commerical  and  industrial  em- 
ployers who  maintain  Social  Security  Accounts  — these  are  the  risk-takers  — 
we  find  that  Oregon  has  few  large  employers,  those  who  hire  more  than  20 
employees 

The  1960  Census  showed  37,252  employers  ( Commercial' and  Industrial)  in 
Oregon  who  maintain  Social  Security  Accounts.  Only  425  of  these  firms  em- 
ployed 100  or  more.  There  were  619  firms  employing  between  50  and  100.  But 
the  great  majority  — 24,000  out  cf  37,  000  had  only  three  employees  or  less. 

The  national  pattern  is  the  same.  There  are  3,129,148  businesses  classified  as 
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"Commercial,  and  Industrial, " and  only  51,725  hire  more  than  100  employees; 
another  60,270  hire  between  50  and  99  employees;  and  another  175,684  hire  from 
20  to  49  employees;  the  remainder  hire. fewer  than  20,  and  2,400,000  have  fewer 
than  8 employees. 

Most  of  these  small  employers  operate  on  a close  margin  they  cannot 
afford  to  hire  a man  who  cannot  put  forth  a full  day's  work,  nor  can  they  afford 
extensive  training  programs. 

The  unemployed  person  has  to  help  himself  as  much  as  he  can.  V/e  have 
developed  a program  to  help  him  do  just  that  — to  canvass  for  his  own  job  and 
seek  training  that  might  make  him  more  readily  employable. 

We  find  that  there  is  a dire  need  for  economic  education  of  the  average 
individual.  Our  1960  census  figures  indicate  that  at  least  59%  of  our  adult 
population  over  age  25  does  not  possess  the  high  school  diploma.  It  is  easy  to 
• see  why  they  don't  know  economic  facts  of  life;  they  have  never  been  taught 
what  they  are. 

We  teach  these  people  what  a job  actually  is,  how  it  comes  to  be;  that  no 
one  is  given  a job;  that  each  job  holder  sells  his -time  and  energy  by  the  man  hour 
for  its  actual  value  or  its  share  of  the  payment  paid  by  the  customer  who  re- 
ceives the  product  made,  or  the  service  produced  by  the  worker. 

Some  people  will  never  be  capable  of  producing  work  beyond  that  of  the 
most  menial  labor*  Cbnsequently,  if  their  wants  are  in  excess  of  their  capaciW, 
they  must  hold  down  two  jobs  or  one  and  a part  of  another  job  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  wants.  We  have  shown  such  individuals  how  to  get  and  hold  two  jobs. 

Here's  a functional  illiterate  who  washes  dishes  six  hours  a day  in  a^ 
restaurant  in  Oregon,  He  sweeps  out  a department  store  m the  evening.  He 
lives  on  the  lake.  He  drives  a new  car.  He  has  a hi-fi.  He  has  all  of  the  things 
. that  the  other  sheep  have  in  our  area.  He  owns  a boat.  He  is  not  pretty,  so  he 
goes  to  the  dance  club  downtown  on  Friday  nights.  This  is  his  night  out, 

MISS  ELISABHTH  M.  GOUPAR:  When  does  he  have  time  to  do  all  this? 

( Laughter) 

MR.  ZIHGLiSR;  He  puts  in  about  14  hours  a day,  five  days  a week, 

MISS  GOUPAR:  When  does  he  listen  to  his  hi-fi  and  ride  in  his  car  ? 

MR',  ZIEGLiSR:  On  weekends,  the  same  way  as  a student  works  and  goes 
to  school, 

DR.  GALVIN:  He  gets  to  feeling  so  guilty  on  Friday  night  that  he  has 
insomnia  the  rest  of  the  week,  (Laughter) 
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MR.  2:iEGLiIR:  Now,  if  he  has  the  buttons  v/itli  which  to  accomplish  further 
training  — and  I would  say  that  the  average  perscn  has  if  he  has  got  an  IQ  of  PO 
or  better;  the  military  service  will  take  such  a man  and  teach  him  work  skills  — 
then  most  certainly  the  schools  can  also  teaciii  him. 

Why  shouldn't  you  invest  in  yourself  ? 

We  point  out  the  steps  to  be  taken,  step  by  step.  In  our  program  it  is  only 
necessary  to  spend  three  hours,  in  group  sessions,  with  each  person  — just 
three  houi*s ! 

One  of  them  — a clerk  typist  earns  between  $250  and  $300  per  month  — 
she  supports  two  children.  She  is  making  her  way  on  that  amount,  {If  she 
were  in  ADC  she  could  get  as  much  as  $240  per  month,  tax  free.) 

She  is  now  learning  to  become  a closed  mask  microphone  reporter;  a 
skill  that  can  be  learned  in  a matter  of  weeks.  Some  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  reporting  here  to  day  are  using  such  a device.  The  Federal  Civil 
Service  has  listed  such  a job  as  ’’open"  for  more  than  eight  years  in  the  Portland 
Area.  Rut  there  are  no  training  programs  available  in  our  area.  Our  clerk 
typist  has  arranged  to  acquire  a mask  from  the  Stenomask  company  and  has 
arranged  for  her  own  training  program.  She  could  have  done  this  long  ago,  had 
she  known  of "tiie  need  for  such  repcrters-i 

Unified  education  must  be  carried  to  the  person  in  need,  at  the  time  they 
are  in  need,  and  preferably  before  they  are  needful  of  the  training;  however, 
programs  such  as  ours  are  isolated  and  few.  The  place  that  this  has  to  be  accom- 
plished is  in  the  unemployment  compensation  lines,  when  that  body  walks  in 
and  doesn’t  have  a job,  rather  than  to  merely  hand  out  a check  and  forget  the 
person  until  he  becomes  obsolete  in  our  ever..changing  world. 

How  many  of  us  have  observed  and  met  individuals  who  were  not  cognizant 
of  their  true  potential  — perhaps  we  could  mentally  hang  a tag  around  their  neck 
reading  "One,  each,  body,  human,  living,  potential  completely  untapped, " Such 
people  exist  in  our  society  because  there  is  no  one  central  place  to  refer  them 
for  help  in  discovering  their  talents  and  potential  for  educational  and/or  training 
that  would  lift  them  from  a position  gf  need  to  a self  sustaining  position  in  life. 
Why  could  this  not  be  done  in  the  unemployment  scompensation  lines;  or  at  the 
Welfare  Office.  In  Oregon  we  have  positive  evidence  that  it  pays  to  awaken  an 
individual  to  his  potential  and  f ;he  fact  that  he  must  be  prepared  to  help  him- 
self. 


We  have  resorted  to  the  use  of  many  speaking  engagements  as  a prime 
means  of  disseminating  educational  data  on  the  age  vs,  employability  problem; 
however,  this  is  nowhere  nearly  as  effective  as  a positive  advertising  and  edu- 
cational program  would  be,  using  the  multi-media  for  public  education,  and  I 
do  not  mean  educational  TV. 

Until  you  start  using  the  regular  media,  not  at  11  o’clock  at  night  or  at  ‘ 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  at  six  o’clock  and  seven  o’clock  at  night  you 
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won’t  reach  anyone.  Let’s  drive  to  get  some  funding  here  to  put  a real  educa- 
tional program  over,  to  show  how  the  person  who  is  earning  $60  a week  can  earn 
$100  average  living  — if  he  is  given  the  proper  training,  can  step  up  and  then 
buy  more  services  and  create  jobs  down  below. 

Private  business  is  not  going  to  contribute  in  the  beginning.  They  will 
later  on  as  they  begin  to  see  its  value  in  effective  manpower  utilization. 

need  this  rather  than  to  continue  with  research  projects.  I think  you 
would  make  a big  strike  if  you  get  this  information  over,  not  to  us  who  are 
exchanging  it  among  each  other,  but  get  it  over  to  the  general  public  and  the 
fellow  who  pays  the  taxes.  Then  he  will  do  something  about  it. 

Thank  you. 


DR.  MULVEY:  I think  your  recommendation  is  that  this  problem  can  be 
solved  primarily  by  education  at  various  levels. 

You  say  that  these  people  have  had  no  economic  education.  They  never 
got  it  in  the  schools  because  teachers  themselves  and  educational  training  in- 
stitutions don’t  get  economic  education. 

MR.  ZIEGLER:  I realize  it.  That’s  why  I say  to  do  it  in  the  unemployment 
compensation  line. 


A man  can  make  a quarter  of  a million  if  he  completes  high  school,  if  he 
holds  a full-time  job  at  $100  a week,  or  if  he  will  go  the  extra  effort  and  become 
an  apprentice  and  receive  training  where  there  is  a shortage,  or  go  to  school 
and  spend  the  time  to  become  a technician.  A skilled  plumber  or  a highly  skilled 
design  technician  can  expect  to  earn  as  much  as  a half  million  dollars  in  today’s 
dollars  if  he  is  fully  employed  during  his  life.  It  pays  to  invest  In  people,  but 
the  person  with  the  potential  for  more  must  be  made  aware  of  it. 


nf  Search  Techniques  Program  gives  some  positive  evidence 

nnt  of  unemployed  who  come  to  us  on  Monday  evenings,  six 

4^°^  within  two  weeks;  one  out  of  nine  has  enrolled  in  courses 

trodnppfi  tn  College  — in  the  very  building  where  they  were  in- 

throu/i  this  program.  The  program  was  founded  with 

the  nroblpm  th^n  techniques  developed  years  ago  by  people  who  studied 

thet?  research  projeot!^®^  ceased  operating  because  they  had  completed 

What  about  the  educational  aspects  of  training  the  coun- 

we  e-oino-  to  these  projects  and  other  supportive  services  ? How  are 

we  going  to  get  trained  personnel,  for  these  projects? 

* f 

tnoY-P  greater  success  in  placement,  and  so  forth,  if  you  had 

more  specialized  personal  and  vocational  counselors  ? ^ 


o 
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MR.  Z IIiJ CxL jiJR : You  ayo  going  to  take  away  my  presentation  for  tomorrow^ 
However,  I will  say  this  much.  I am  a gracluate  counselor.  Trained  through 
Oregon  State  University  — well  trained  clinically.  I know  there  are  people  I 
cannot  help  because  their  problems  exceed  my  capabilities,  so  1 send  them  .!or 
detailed  counseling,  including,  if  necessary,  a referral  for  psychiatric  service. 

Those  who  are  physically  ill,  perhaps  a heart  problem,  are  sent  to  the 
appropriate  agency  •'-  the  Heart  Association,  However,  our  program  is  one 
of  the  fev/  multi-faceted  programs  in  a country  where  there  is  great  need  for  a 
general  counseling  service. 

Perhaps  I might  point  out  one  of  the  problems  in  counselor  training,  V7e 
wrote  to  the  heads  of  all  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  Counseling  In- 
stitutes and  asked  two  questions: 

One:  Do  you  req  :^re  that  your  counselors  have  work  experience,  other 
than  school  teaching,  prior  to  being  admitted  for  training  in  your  institute  ? 

Two:  Do  you  require  that  they  have  had  some  formal  training  in  the 
social  science  of  Economics? 

V7e  received  one  affirmative  answer  to  question  number  one,  and  one 
affirmative  answer  to  question  number  two  — The  remainder  were  all  negative; 
however,  seven  thought  it  might  be  a *’good  idea”  for  counselors  to  have  some 
work  experience  other  than  school  teaching  and  some  knowledge  of  our  economic 
system.  In  this  study  we  also  affirmed  that,  on  the  average,  approximately 
six  clock  hours  of  the  time  in  the  institute  is  spent  in  the  study  of  labor  force 
information  — - this  would  be  out  of  an  entire  yearns  program  and  would  probably 
consist  of  being  exposed  to  speakers  on  the  subject. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  counselors  are  going  to  have  to  be  taught 
labor  market  facts  also*  ,'/e  do  not  use  counselors  who  are  college  trained  in 
the  traditional  ’’clinical  approach.  ” 7/e  have  a cabinetmaker,  age  59.  This  man 
spent  17  years  in  the  labor  movement  as  a labor  leader;  he  babysat  with  a labor 
union  for  that  period  of  time.  He  is  a good  practical  psychologist  who  under-  ’ 
stands  the  real  facts  about  the  work-a-day  world -.and  employer  demands.  There 
is  also  a salesman  who  is  77  years  did,  still  fully  employed  and  a top  producer 
in  his  field;  a former  model,  age  46,  who  still  looks  like  a model;  a 17  year  old 
high  school  student  who  is  interested  in  people  — this  lad  has  managed  a 
theatre  for  the  past  year  or  so  and  has  experience  in  hiring  and  firing.  He  does 

well  with  his  contemporaries  who  do  not  know  the  economic  facts  of  life  relating 
to  our  labor  mart. 

These  are  people  who  are  well  schooled  in  the  basic  economic  facts  of 
how  our  USA  work-a-day  world  works;  that  human  energy  is  graded  much  the 
same  as  apples  and  pears.  There  are  culls  as  well  as  prime  product,  -Like- 
wise, an  employer  will  grade  his  employees  and  pay  accordingly  what  they  are 
worth,  o .7  jr 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  that  we  get  over  to  our  participants  in  our 
program,  and  this  is  why  they  go  out  and  get  their  jobs  on-their-own.  This  is 
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why  they  seek  training  to  upgrade  their  skills.  It  is  probably  the  first  time  in  ~ 
their  life  that  they  have  ever  heard  about  employer  hiring  practices  — most  in- 
dicate that  it  is,  when  we  ask  them  I 

Present  day  counselor  training  programs  would  have  to  be  remodeled  to 
meet  the  need  through  development  of  a multi-discipline  approach  — All  coun- 
selors should  have  adequate  knowledge,  and  preferably  some  practical  experience, 
in  the  grass  roots  operation  of  our  economy  as  it  relates  to. the  wage  earner  and 
his  job.  Most  certainly  those  who  are  helping  individuals  make  vocational  de- 
cisions need  such  knowledge.  Unemployment  is  basically  an  individual  economic 
problem  for  each  of  the  unemployed  or  underemployed, 

DR.  MULVDY:  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  some  kind  of  leg- 
islative action  to  include  in  the  present  MDTA  program,  which  finances  counselor 
training  institutes,  some  training  institutes  for  counselors  of  adults?  Because 
you  can’t  get  it  now  under  the  program.  That  is  a liberal  program. 

MR,  ZIEGLER:  I am  sure  it  is  possible. 

Unemployment  is  a disease  that  should  be  handled  on  the  preventive  as 
well  as  curative  basis.  I mean  that  people  who  are  25,  30,  and  50  years  of  age 
now,  need  to  be  made  cognizant  of  the  need  to  remain  up-to-date  in  maintenance 
of  work  skills  and  the  acquisition  of  training  to  assure  that  they  will  not  become 
obsolete.  V/e  must  reach  these  people  now,  and  should  extend  the  arm  of  know- 
, ledge  down  into  the  schools  so  that  we  can  prevent  much  of  the  human  obsolescence 
in  existence  today.  This  could  be  done  by  requiring  the  counselor  training  in- 
stitutes to  include  a stipulated  amount  of  training  and  education  in  how  our  economy 
works,  how  it  functions  in  relationship  to  the  working  man  or  working  woman. 

We  have  heard  rumors  that  such  a program  was  in  the  makings  for  adult  coun- 
selor training. 


DR,  MULVEY:  Under  what?  I don’t  know  about  it. 

MR.  ZIEGLER:  I am  active  in  a community  college,  aid  I believe  there 
is  a program  for  higher  education,. 

DR.  MULVEY:  The  Higher  Education  Act,  the  community  services  oart 
of  that,  could  include  it. 


T-"”? 


ZIEGLER:  But  they  are  going  to  have  to  dictate  this,  because  the 

almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  psychologists  and  Doctors 
of  Education,  and  the  economists  have  been  left  out  of  it.  And  this  employment 
situation  is  a personal  economic  problem. 


DR.  MULVEY:  v/ell,  what  I am  driving  at  is  this:  Could  we  not  have  many 
rnany  more  supportive  services  — and  that  is  what  we  are  supposed  to  be  talking 
aoout:  counseling  and  supportive  services  — in  communities  across  the  country, 
if  we  had  trained  personnel  to  man  them? 


9 


MR.  ZIEGLER:  Yes,  ma’am. 
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DR.  IvIULVuiY:  That's  the  point  I’m  getting  at, 

MR.  ZlilGLBR:  Yes,  ma’am, 

DR.  MtJLVjilY;  And  we  can’t  get  them  unless  we  have  financial  supportive 
resources  to  train  these  counselors  of  adults. 

MR.  ZIEGL.liR:  I can  say  this  now:  Please  don’t  m ike  them  have  a 
college  degree.  Laughter) 

MRS,  BROWN:  I’d  like  them  not  to  have  to  learn  Adam  Smith  economics. 

DR.  MULVEY:  Yes? 

MRS.  SV/INNBY:  Are  we  supposed  to  try  to  make  some  specific  recom- 
mendations on  the  subject  of  this  panel? 

DR.  MULVDY:  Yes,  We  are  hoping  to, 

MRS.  SWINNEY:  What  we  Have  said  — and  heard  — here  points  to  a need 
for  communit3r  planning  atevery  level,  and  more  governmental  underwriting  of 
the  whole  effort  to  develop  and  utilize  our  human  resources.  Political  action 
is  necessary  to  make  our  Employment  Service  function  in  this  area  — to  pro- 
vide individual  counseling,  group  counseling,  supportive  services,  identifica- 
tion, whatever  is  needed.  V/e  need  a truly  national  program  utilizing  all  of  the 
specialists  that  are  now  becoming  available  in  community  planning^  the  anti- 
poverty program,  welfare  programs,  housing,  adult  education,  et  cetera,  • fo- 
cusing ontJie  individual’s  employment  potential  rather  than  on  the  Job  to  be 
filled. 


MRS.  TURNER:  It  seems  to  me  we  are  saying  something  else  too  — that 
we  have  learned,  from  examin.ing  what  has  caused  the  predicament  of  the  older 
person,  how  to  prevent  that  from  happening.  What  can  we  isolate  out  by  way  of 
preventive  approaches  and  preventive  methods  that  will  make  the  person  who 
will  become  45  in  1980  not  handicapped  by  today? 

DR.  MULVEY:  Yes. 


MRS,  Sw'INNEY:  This  should  begin  with  the  vocational  education. pro- 
gram in  the  Junior  and  senior  high  schools. 


OR.  IvIULVay:  Preventive  approach.  But  then  you  also  have  the  curative 


^-^^LVIN:  Mr,  Aller  made  a particularly  useful  point  this  morning. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a certain  amount  of  inertia  regarding  changes  in 
vocational  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  a new  kind  of  economy,  so  we  are 
twill  training  lots  and  lots  of  people  for  industries  inwhich  manpower  needs'  hav€ 
been  reduced  by  automation  or  whatever. 
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The  point  he  made  was  that  the  health  services,  in  the  widest  possible 
sense,  have  never  had  enough  manpower#  There  are  all  sorts  of  manpower  abuses 
in  the  health  services#  They  are  probably  as  underpaid  as  any  other  group  of 
occupations# 


Not  only  has  the  manpower  need  never  been  satisfied  there,  but  it  promises 
to  expand  very,  very  rapidly  now# 

MRS.  SWINNSY:  The  whole  spectrum  of  public  services  has  been  under- 
manned because  we  haven’t  deployed  our  manpower  resources  properly  to  fill 
our  public  service  requirements# 

DR.  MULVi^Y:  Would  you  please  restate  your  recommendation?  Because 
there  seems  to  be  quite  a bit  of  agreement  on  that  particular  point# 

IvIRS.  SV/INNiSY:  I believe  it  is  the  sense  of  the  group  that  we  recommend 
modernization  of  the  Employment  Service  in  order  to  give  recognition  to  the  need 
for  counseling,  for  supportive  services,  for  focus  on  the  sheltered  work  area,  on 
the  public  service  area,  in  creating  new  job  opportunities;  and  that  it  also  mount 
preventive  efforts  that  will  reduce  the  manpower  problems  that  we  are  now  facing. 
We  need  comprehensive  and  community-wide  planning,  across  the  board  in  the 
area  of  human  resources  development  for  employment  and  manpower  utilization. 

It  should  be  the  government’s  responsibility  to  set  minimum  standards# 
Whatever  else  industry  and  technology  can  provide  is  all  to  the  good,  but  there 
must  be  this  minimum  floor  that  meets  every  manpower  need  in  every  State  and 
community# 


DR.  MULVEY:  There  are  two  people  back  here  that  want  to  say  some- 
thing, both  from  the  back  row, 

} 


MISS  COUPAR:  I was  just  wondering  if  we 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  poverty  corps?  E 
programs  ? 


might  not  be  duplicating  — isn’t 
conomic  community-centered 


DR.  MULVEY: 
the  others  involve  — 


Well,  Title  II  (a)  is  Community  Action# 


But,  of  course. 


DR.  GALVIN;  But  there  has  been  a notable  lack  of  overall  planning. 
DR.  WOOLSTON:  Yes.  That  v/e  all  know. 


DR.  MULVEY: 


I think  it  is  because  it  is  so  experimental. 


Trial  and  error. 


DR.  vVOOLSTON:  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  been  giving  speeches  during 
November  on  a human  resources  development  program,  not  pinpointing  it  but 
. throwing  it  out,  as  it  were. 

MRS.  SV/INNEY;  It  should  be  human  resources  development  through  job 
training  and  job  opportunity,  and  employment. 


o 
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DR,  IviULVEY:  But  you  don't  mean  that  completely,  just  through  job 
training  and  job  opportunity  ? It  would  have  to  bring  in  all  the  other  aspects  of 
living. 

HRS.  ST/INMEY;  V/ell,  we  are  speaking  to  manpower  training  and  the 
older  worker. 

DR.  HULVEY:  Right.  But  our  particular  topic  this  afternoon  is  counseling 
and  suppordve  services,  this  particular  aspect  of  manpower  and  training. 

MRS.  ST/INlTEYr  They  should  be  encompassed  in  any  national  program 
for  manpov/er  training  and  human  resources  development. 

MR.  SHRODER:  Maybe  we  could  make  this  as  a general  recommendation 
with  some  specifics  around  it. 

One  of  the  things  the  recorder  is  faced  with  is  that  we  have  to  pin  down  ' 
these  things  that  we  have  touched  upon  tangentially  before  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon so  we  can  turn  them  in  as  consensuses  of  the  group. 

MR.  FRANK:  May  I attempt  to  pinpoint  a little? 

Our  problem  was  training  opportunities.  The  range  of  opportunities' was  so 
small  that  it  was  insignificant  and  therefore  was  not  attractive  to  workers,  or  to 
older  workers  particularly.  So,  if  we  are  to  make  a recommendation,  we  should 
recommend  that  the  Manpower  training-retraining  program  be  expanded  to  brbaden 
opportunities  and  to  meet  something  like  the  real  needs  of  the  people,  of  older 
people  in  this  instance. 

MRS.  TURNER:  Gould  the  recorder  give  us  back  what  he  has  taken  down? 
That  helps  crystallize, 

MR.  S HR  ODER:  Mr.  Odell  told  us  this  noon  that  they  have  been  very 
careful'to  get  stenotypists  so  that  the  tendency  would  be  for  the  recorders  to 
be  lazy.  But,  as  you  can  see,  we  haven't  really  had  a chance  because  you  have 
been  so  busy.  (Laughter) 

The  questions  that  have  been  raised  from  the  floor  that  I think  will  require 
some  kind  of  further  action  are: 

1.  Mr,  Keyserling's  recommendation  of  the  minimum  wage  pegged  at 
o2.  00  an  hour. 

Is  this  something  we  believe  in? 

In  the  same  vein,  what  about  the  increase  in  Social  Security  benefits  ? Is 
this  within  the  purview  of  our  group  ? I'm  not  sure. 

• * 

about  which  there  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
IS  whether  a floor  should  be  set  on  earnings  in  jobs  after  coihpletion  of  training 
programs  so  that  the  income  is  not  reduced  subsequent  to  completion  of  training. 
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Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  importance  of  counselor  training  and  how 
this  should  be  done,  the  matter  of  standards,  perhaps  the  integration  of 
Mr.  Ziegler’s  point  about  economic  education  into  this  at  some  point. 

And  then  the  general  recommendation  that  we  just  had  a few  moments  ago 
about  the  need  for  the  modernization  of  the  entire  JSinployment  Service  Structure 
to  get  across-the-board  planning  and  involving  counseling  and  supportive  serv- 
ices, sheltered  workshops,  etcetera. 

* I 

These  are  the  questions  that  have  been  raised  thus  far  in  discussion  that 
the  recorder  has  heard.  If  I have  missed  any,  please  fire  them  back  to  us. 

M^S.  SWINNEY:  Would  you  please  put  ’’employment  in  the  public  service 
sector”  as  one  of  the  ’’etceteras  i ” It's  not  to  be  limited  to  just  sheltered  work- 
shops. That  serves  the  needs  of  certain  individuals,  but  there  is  the  broader 
nationwide  need  for  training  of  personnel  who  need  jobs  and  can  work  in  some- 
thing in  the  big  field  of  the  public  sector  of  our  modern  life. 

There  are  jobs  that  go  unfilled  now  because  there  are  no  wages  to  pay 
them,  and  there  are  no  people  to  do  them.  Nursing  aides,  welfare  aides, 
hospital  aides,  and  all  of  — 

ivxR,  SHxlODER:  Wouldn’t  this  be  a separate  recommendation  apart  from 
the  modernization  of  the  Employment  Service? 

MRS.  SWINNEY:  No.  It’s  the  total  comprehensive  planning  of  the  em- 
ployment of  people.  But  I just  didn’t  want  you  to  drop  that  off  after  sheltered 
workshop  and  say  etcetera,  ” because  it’s  too  important. 

DR.  MCJLVEY:  Now,  what  about  the  $2.00  minimum  wage?  How  many 
feel  that  we  should  go  on  record  as  supporting  a $2.  00  minimuin  wage  ? 

• •+•  May  I speak  to  that  a minute,  Br.  Mulvey,  since  I 

initiated  it.  What  I was  trying  to  sty  before  is  I believe  too  many  of  us  are 
falling  into  the  trap  of  succumbing  to  "word  fact,  ” in  terms  of  Galbraith  — r that 
because  we  think  something  and  we  have  heard  something  stated  over  and  over 
again  that  it  necessarily  is  true. 

4-u  + ^ believe  very  firmly  that  most  of  us  are  not  captains  of  our  own  destiny, 

a we  are  very  small,  insignificant  parts  of  the  total  picture  of  economic 
growth  in  this  country  which  responds  to  massive  motivation  at  the  Federal  level 
u is  not  very  responsive  to  this  eyedropper  approach  which  we. are  using  .in 
terms  of  the  elderly  in  terms  of  employment  problems,  in  terms  of  the  prob- 
bo?rd°^  unemployed  youth,  in  terms  of  our  educational  deficiencies  across  the 


a concerned  about  this  particular  problem  of 

manf  +u  6..fective  retraining,  job  finding  and  counseling  for  any  seg- 

Av  ® ®^P^®yuole  population,  we  cannot  think  of  that  without  reference  to 

will,  exist  in  direct  relationship  to  the  economic 
pressures  that  are  exercised  by.  Federal  legislation. 


o 
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I don’t  want  us  to  be  fighting  the  law  war,  which  is  what  I think  we  are  doing. 
The  cultural  lag  that  somebody  referred  to  is  always  going  to  be  with  us. 

I feel  that  we  simply  cannot  look  at  these  things,  worthwhile  as  they  are, 
important  as  they  are,  without  reference  to  a much,  much  larger  picture. 

DR.  MULVEY:  Yes? 

MR.  JOSEPH  P.  BRENNAN  {Assistant  to  the  Director,  Research  and 
Marketing  Department,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.): 
The  people  1 represent  make  a great  deal  more  than  $2. 00  an  hour. 

I listened  with  a great  deal  of  interest  to  Mr.  2.ieglerf  I must  say  that  I 
disagree  with  him.  We  deal  with  employers  on  a very  practical  basis.  We  gen- 
erally agree  with  the  employers  with  whom  we  have  dealings.  But  we  find  that 
our  ability  to  wrest  or  to  secure  from  employers  a reasonable  wage  level  is 
directly  dependent  upon  our  strength  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Now,  we  haven't  had  a strike  since  1960.  We  had  a great  many  before 
1950.  As  a result  of  this  turmoil,  if  you  will,  we  feel  that  our  membership,  be- 
cause of  their  united  strength  and  because  of  their  ability  to  hire  economists 
like  myself,  are  able  to  get  a fair  deal. 

But  there  are  millions  and  millions  of  Americans  who,  beisause  they  are 
small,  insignificant,  without  an  organized  pressure  group,  if  you  will  — because 
that  is  what  I represent,  an  organized  pressure  group  — are  noit  able  to  get 
from  their  employers,  either  because  the  employer  can’t  or  won't  give  it,  enough 
income  to  sustain  themselves  in  a reasonable  standard. 

And  1 say  that  because  of  this  inability  or  unwillingness  we  as  a nation  are 
going  to  have  to  face  a very  crucial  question.  That  is,  are  we  going  to  allow 
millions  of  our  citizens  to  exist  in  conditions  which  are  not  compatible  with  our 
present  affluence? 

Now,  there  was  a great  deal  of  discussion  here  today,  and  it  centered 
largely,  as  I gathered,  in  metropolitan  areas,  in  cities,  Philadelphia,  Portland, 
Oregon*  Denver,  Colorado.  But  you  know  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  in  V/est  Virginia,  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  in  Tennessee,  in  Southern  Colorado 
who  are  also  living  in  poverty,  who  also  need  training,  and  who  also  are  at  the 
mercy,  .if  you  will,  of  the  marginal  employer  and  who  are  unable  — because 
they  don't  have  the  strength,  because  they  don't  have  people  like  ihe  who  can  go 
in  and  talk  on  a par  with  employers  — to  get  for  themselves  a decent  wage  level. 

I know  men  in  Tennessee  today,  right  now,  who  are  working  in  coal 
mines,  and  they  are  getting  paid,  maybe  if  they  are  lucky,  75  cents  an  hour. 

That's  if  they  are  lucky. 

• 

I say  that  this  is  wrong.  I say  it  is  wrong  economically.  I say  it  is  wrong 
socially.  And  I say  it  is  wrong  morally. 
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I think  personally  that  any  group  of  "do-gooders,  ” as  Dr.  Galvin  would 
suggest,  cannot  do  anything  except  to  go  on  record  for  a $2.  00  minimum. 

3ut,  more  importantly  — more  importantly  — they  must  do  everything 
that  they  can,  both  here  and  in  our  various  activities,  to  give  these  people  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a meaningful  sense  in  the  economic  life  of  this 
nation. 

Mr.  Ziegler  and  I,  Pm  sure,  would  have  many  things  on  which  we  would 
disagree,  but  there  is  one  thing  I think  that  we  are  in  basic  agreement  on. 

Dr.  Galvin  referred  to  it  also.  That  is  that  generally  generally  — a person 
in  this  nation  wants  to  participate,  wants  to  woric.  The  problem  generally, 
when  he  does  not  work,  is  ncttof  his  .own  making. 

Twenty  years  ago  a coal-miner,  if  he  had  a strong  bacL,  could  earn  a good 
living.  Today  that  is  no  longer  true,  because  we  have  changed  production  methods. 
We  have  changed  the  methd^l  of  mining  coal.  But  the  pride  and  the  desire  to  work 
are  still  there.  Unless  we  can  keep  it  there,  we  as  a nation  are  in  very,  very 
serious  trouble. 

So  that  really  what  I am  suggesting  or  really  what  I am  supporting  is, 
number  one,  yes,  a $2.00  minimum  wage,  but,  number  two,  let’s  give  to  these 
people  the  type  of  services,  the  type  of  counseling,  the  ^ype  of  medical  care  that 
they  are  going  to  need  and  that  really  we  as  a nation  are  going  to  need  to  main- 
tain the  type. of  growth  we  have. 

DR.  IvlULViSY:  This  gentleman  back  here. 

MR.  JACOBY:  I’m  William  Jacoby,  Director  of  Project  for  50's,  OMPjSH 
Project,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I always  hate  to  tackle  economists.  (Laughter) 

The  $2.  00  an  hour  deal  here  I am  all  in  favor  of  except  for  one  thing: 

When  you  take  the  minimum  wage  for  any  job  which  is  being- performed  and  say 
it  IS  not  worth  $1.  25  an  hour  or  $1.  50  an  hour,  that  it  is  now  worth  $2.00  an 
hour,  what  happens  to  the  fellow  who  is  making  $2.  00  an  hour  now  ? 

c 11  you  going  to  say  this  fellow  is  now  worth  $2.60  an  hour?  That  the 

fellow  that-makes  $2.50  an  hour  is  now  worth  $3*00  .' 

We  start  to  get  into  some  kind  of  economic  spiral. 


I am  afraid  I am  still  a great  believer  in  those  things  which  are  fairly 

51‘nn  r.nOT  1 o 


he  is  completely  unskilled,  he  is  not  going  to  be  paid  at  that  rate, 
tning  that  synthetically  you  can  put  him  there. 
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DR.  MULVEY;  Well,  I don’t  think  that  it  is  unanimous  one  way  or  the 
other,  (Laughter) 

I would  like  to  aslc,  just  in  the  interests  of  time,  who  among  the  group  dis- 
agreed with  any  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  panelists  up  here?  . If  you 
don’t  disagree,  then  may  we  include  the  recommendations  that  the  panelists  made? 

This  gentleman  over  here. 

MR.  C.  F.  ESHAM  (Division  of  Adult  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Frankfort,  ICentucky) : I would  like  to  malce  a remark  and  a comment 
relative  to  supportive  services. 

The  requirements  for  employment  in  our  State  mostly  are  high  school 
credentials.  There  are  no  funds  through  which  adults  who  are  now  unemployed 
can  continue  their  education  and  receive  their  high  school  credentials. 

I would  like  to  move,  therefore,  that  we  recommend  that  this  be  made 
possible  through  Manpower  Training  or  some  other  source  of  funds, 

MR.  HARRY  J.  XELLEY  ( Executive  Director,  Michigan  Commission  on 
Aging,  Lansing,  Michigan) : Second. 

DR.  HARViSY  HERS  HEY  (Michigan  Commission  on  Aging,  Lansing, 
Michigan) : I have  a job  in  Michigan,  similar  to  Mr.  Esham  s.  This  is  the 
first  year  that  Michigan  has  had  such  State  aid  for  a person  over  20  years  old. 

As  of  right  know  I don’t  know  of  anyone  else  that  has  this.  But  it  has  doubled 
or  tripled  our  enrollment  of  people  seeking  diplomas  or  high  school  credentials 
thus  far.  This  is  the  first  year.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  What  will  happen. 

Also  under  Title  11(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  this  is  a goal  that 
is  being  sought  right  now. 

Since  we  have  implemented  this  already,  we  have  been  asked  to  try  to 
take  a leadership  role. 

MR.  ESHAM:  V/e  have  approximately  7,  000  in  the  State  of  Kentucky 
that  are  trying  to  pay  their  own  way,  and  there  are  100,  000  that  can’t  even  dig 
up  that  much  money,  to  pay  for  getting  through  high  school, 

DR.  MULVEY:  Why  hasn’t  Kentucky  gotten  into  the  Economic  Opportunity 
program  under  Title  11(b)  which  will  pay  90  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  educating 
people  up  through  the  eighth  grade  ? 

MR.  SIIUTES:  That  was  a very  touchy  question. 

MR.  ESHAM:  We  have  10,000  enrolled  in  that  program  now.  \Ve  could 
have  25,  000  more  if  we  had  enough  money. 
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DR.  MULVi3Y:  That’s  true  across  the  country.  But  I’d  like  to  take  it 
a step  further  and  suggest  that  high  school  equivalency,  training  be  included  under 
Title  11(b) , because  so  many  jobs  require  high  school  diplomas,  and  there  is  no 
help  for  that  except  what  the  State  and/or  community  gets  up  itself*  Or,  what 
can  be  provided  under  Title  11(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act? 

MR.  ESHAM:  That’s  right. 

DR.  MULVEY:  Title  11(a)  to  a degree  will  offer  some  help. 

MRS.  TURNER:  Title  V will  give  you  money, 

DR.  MULVEY:  Y'es.  That’s  under  welfare. 

Mil.  ESHAM:  We  have  that  program,  as  far  as  we  can  get  it  together. 

DR.  MULVEY:  That  is  under  welfare;  but  somebody  has  to.  provide  the 
educational  opportunities. 

MRS.  TURNER;  Youpurchase  it. 

DR.  MULVEY:  Yes,  from  the  existing  programs.  But  if  they  are  not 
existing,  they  can’t  purchase  them* 

MR.  ESHAM:  That’s  the  supporting  services  I’m  talking  about.  Public 
schools  will  gladly  do  this.  We  are  doing  it  now. 

DR.  MULVEY:  Yes,  if  they  can. 

MR.  ESHAM:  To  a minimum  degree. 

DR.  MULVEY:  The  public  schools  pick  up  10  per  cent  of  the  cost;  and 
this  sometimes  is  difficult. 

MR.  ESHAM:  That  is  the  Adult  Basic  Education.  We  get  that  on  a 10 
per  cent  ratio.  For  the  high  school,  we  do  not  get  other  than  11(a)  funds. 

DR.  MULVEY:  Title  11(a),  that’s  right. 

MR.  ESHAM;  It’s  rather  hard  to  get  those  projects  approved. 

DR.  MULVEY:  Yes,  it  is.  But  if  the  high  school  equivalency  were  in- 
cluded under  Title  11(b) , it  would  be  much  easier  and  more  people  might  be 
served. 

• MR.  S HR  ODER;  Should  that  be  the  recommendation?  That  Title  IT(b)  — 

DR.  MULVEY:  Does  anybody  object  to  that  recommendation  namely  that 
Title  11(b)  include  high  school  equivalency  up  to  the  12th  grade? 
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Mrs,  Brown? 

MRS.  BROWN:  I’d  like  to  tie  that  in  a little  bit  more  directly  with  the  ^ 
needs  of  t’.e  elderly  by  stating  that  this  kind  of  program,  which  increases  people  s 
basic  literacy  skills  and  verbal  skills,  is  of  enormous  importance  in  relation 
to  what  they're  going  to  do  when  they  have  become  employed  and  have  been  then 
dropped  and  retired  at  65  and  are  seeking  for  something  meaningful  to  do  with 
their  time. 

Now,  I would  suggest  that  by  the  time  these  people  who  are  in  their  20 's 
and  30 's  reach  65  our  work  force  will  have  shrunk  by  a very  considerable  degree, 
and  people  will  be  being  lopped  off  at  both  ends  of  the  age  spectrum.  It's  going 
to  be  important  for  people  to  learn  to  become  adapted  to  a leisure  pocieiy. 

They  are  going  to  be  more  easily  able  to  do  that  if  they  have  verbal  skills. 

I would  like  to  predict  that  it  will  be  proven  at  some  point  that  the  degree 
of  disorientation  that  is  experienced  by  many  people,  especially  the  older  age 
groups,  is  directly  related  to  their  capabilities  in  use  of  verbal  skills  and  ab" 
s tract  thinking. 

MR.  iSSHAM:  It  seems  to  be  a waste  of  time  and  funds  to  get  people  through 
the  fundamental  grade  levels,  such  as  the  8th  grade,  funded  under  Title  11(b) , 
and  then  drop  them.  Because  the  employer  won't  pick  them  up  unless  they  have 
vocational  skills  and/or  high  school  completion. 

DR.  MULV^Y:  Particularly  high  school  completion. 

MR.  RSHAM:  Ptight.  ' 

DR.  MULVRY:  It  isn't  too  difficult  to  recruit  adults  for  the  high  school 
equivalency  program.  It  is  very  difficult  to  recruit  them  for  the  8th  grade. 

MR.  i2SHA,M:  It  is  a stampede  for  high  school.  They  simply  walk  ’ over 
us  if  the  loors  are  open. 

DR.  MULVRY:  Are  there  any'Other  suggestions  or  recommendations? 


Yes? 

DR.  HERSHiSY:  Well,  I agree  that  the  high  school  program  is  essential. 
But  we  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  who  fail  to  have  an  8th  grade 
equivalency. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  say  90  per  cent  Federal  funds,  but  it  isn't  90  per  cent. 
In  Michigan  it  is  25  per  cent.  And  we  are  asking  the  school  districts  or' the 
local  people  to  contribute  75  per  cent  because  Ve  are  not  getting  enough  money 
to  properly  operate  a program  of  basic  education. 
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And  there  is  a stampede.  We  teve  seen  the  stampede,  because  we  do  have 
State  legislation  that  p’’ows  for  additional  State  aid  for  people  seeking  the  high 
school  diploma. 


But  one  of  the  difficulties  is  the  i^roblem  of  doing  a good  job  with  the 
fundamental,  basic  education  before  we  get  too  involved  in  the  easily  motivated 
people  who  will  stampede  to  get  a high  school  diploma. 

We  have  to  go  out  arid  recruit  and  work  very  hard  to  really  get  the  hard-core 
illiterate. 


DH,  MULVEY:  Well,  then,  you  would  recommend  we  improve  the  Adult 
Basic  Education? 

DR„  HERSHEY:  Right.  The  basic  education  has  to  be  ade(iuate  before  we 
can  really  start  diverting  some  of  this  money  toward  the  secondary  program. 

MR.  SHrodER:  We  started  out  by  saying,  as  I understand  it,  fiiatwj 
needed  a program  which  would  fund  beyond  the  basic  educational  level,  and  now 
we  have  moved  around  to  saying  we  need  to  improve  Title  11(b)  not  only  to 
include  high  school  equivalency,  but  also  to  be  broader  at  the  basic  education 


ic  add  to  this,  or  would  it  be  acceptable  as  far  as  the  panel's  report 

funding  program  s '''  °**'®*'  ^PPropriate  Federal 

mit,  il  act  tt.  5“  Si  lodjfJ  “f “““  “«•«■«  Oppar- 


or  somethin^^*^^^^  Something  like  "meeting  basic  requirements  or  standards" 

MRS.  TURNER;  That  is  what  I would  make  it. 

DR.  MULVEY*  We  ova,  t-,.  . 

talking  about  the  8th  grade  equivalencv°?nd*’tl“i  education  when  we  are 

are  other  programs  for  vooaCal  ed^Son.  ® There 

move  your  person  and'ttis  ^ y°« 

to  high  school  equivalency,  the-  thev  need  education 

education  of  they  are  going  to  be  f something  beyond  that  by  way  of 

g g be  successful  and  go  out  and  really  get  a job* 

high  school  equivSlency  be  ^ the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 

unified.  YOU  can  movT  ft  pers^^^^^^^^^ 

be  administering  adult  basic  wnniH  an  i u because  the  one  who  would 
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As  it  is  now,  we  hav^'  one  person  running  Title  11(b) , 8th  grade  equivalency- 
program;  and  for  the  high  school  equivalency  program  under  Title  11(a)  a dif- 
ferent group  is  involved,  because  that  has  to  be  operated  by  the  local  school  de- 
partment through  the  local  Community' Action  Program  unit. 

The  adult  basic  under  Title  11(b)  is  operated  by  the  local  school  department 
and  through  the  State  unit.  You  don't  always,  have  the  same  person  in  the  one 
community  handling  both  programs , 

I ... 

The  Adult  Basic  isn't  working  the  same  way  across  the  country.  It  depends 
on  the  State  plan.  Each  State  had  to  submit  a plan  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

Then  the  communities  follow  the  State  plans. 

MRS.  TURNER:  In  Maryland,  the  local  departments  of  education  operate 
the  basic  educational  program  and  the  high  school  equivalency. 

MR.  ESHAM;  We  do  in  Ifentucky,  but  we  don't  have  funds  for  the  high 
school  level. 

MRS.  TURNER:  That's  right. 

MR.  ESHAM:  That's  where  we  are  having  trouble.  We  can't  get  a man 
a Job  unless  he  has  a high  school  credential. 

DR.  HERCjHEY:  This  is  what  we  are  asking  for  in  the  motion  or  the 
recommendation, 

MR.  ESHAM:  Yes. 

DR.  M.ULVEY:  If  you  have  high  school  equivalency  under  Title  11(b) , 
you  can  expand  the  high  school  equivalency  program.  Relatively  few  people  are 
getting  high  school  equivalency  under  11(a)  because  EGA  has  limiting  eligibility 
factors, 

DR.  HERSHEY:  One  additional  comment  that  was  made  by  the  Recorder. 
Maybe  this  doesn’t  belong  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  Personally,  I 
don’t  feel  that  it  does,  I would  love  to  see  it  some  place  else,  possibly  in  some- 
thing to  dc  with  education  or  anywhere  other  than  where  it  is, 

DR,  MULVEY:  Except  that  most  of  your  undereducated  are  also  poor. 

DR.  HERSHEY:  Most.  There  is  a high  correlation,  but  that  doesn’t  mean 
it  would  miss  them  either  way. 

DR.  MULVEY:  I know  that.  But  I don’t  think  we  are  going  to  get  it  shifted 
from  Economic  Opportunity, 

DR,  HERSHEY;  This  is  probably  the  best  chance. of  getting  it. 
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MRS.  TURNER:  To  get  back” to  that  first  recommendation,  you  see,  there 
would  be  community  planning,  national  planning  to  look  at  what  is  needed  by  way 
of  services,  be  they  educational,  be  they  employment,  be  they  casework,  be  they 
psychotherapy  or  health,  to  look  at  what  is  needed  not  only  to  correct  the  existing 
problems  but  also  to  prevent  the  problems  from  occurring. 

DR,  MULVEY:  A multi-disciplinary  approach,  an  interdisciplinary  approach. 

% 

MRS.  TURNER:  Interdisciplinary  — Correlated  and  coordinated. 

MRS.  BROWN:  While  we  are  dreaming  of  a brave  new  world.  I'd  like  to 
put  in  a pitch  for  much  more  uniformity  throughout  the  country  — through  Federal 
fiat  if  necessary  — to  get  rid  of  this  patchwork  quilt  we  have  of  State  plans,  which 
provides  a great  deal  of  inequity  for  citizens  in  this  country  dependent  upon  what 
State  they  live  in. 

MRS.  TURNER:  So  true.  That's  what  I^syserling  was  getting  at  — the 
basic  income.  & & a 


MRS.  BROWN:  \Ve  get  tied  up  in  the  shibboleth  of  local  autonomy  which  has 
become  outmoded  and  which  we  should  discard. 

DR.  MULVEY:  Local  autonomy  is  democratic  process. 

DR.  HERSHEY:  It’s  very  inconvenient  in  many  cases,  but  I still  think  that 
as  far  as  education  goes  the  peoplehave  the  right  to  dictate  what  they  feel  they 
need  and  what  they  want  to  supply.  o'  y 

their  Michigan  or  any  other  State  should  have  to  change 

tneir  eaucation  policy  just  to  make  it  uniform.  ■ ^ 

by  the  Offiie'of  ® guidelines  that  are  published 

th^  State  of  fdu^ation!  “ administered  through 

dr.  MULVEY:  And  it  is  not  compulsory. 

H the  Stlte^ha?i*bfak  ofJdue’^lS^^^^  ^^“^“istered  through  the  State, 

there's  no  problem  ‘"^ntrols  the  rest  of.  the  education, 

Within  the  State  plan,  WhTcf  r^uplfe“luh  the  ^ 
dr.  MULVEY:  Right. 

I ^ 

But  thfsfs  4ftftog^kat°pe5e  Ire^  afrlidf  fTsT*  «>at  is  implied; 

aid  goes  right  now.  ^ atraid  of  as  far  as  Federal  control  or  Federal 

» 

convince  many  ^people  ^ schools,  but  you  are  still  not  going  to 

their  fingers  in  and  dictatins  to  them^^  government  is  not  going  to  keep  sticking 

ana  dictating  to  them  what  they  should  do  for  their  own  schools. 
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MRS.  3H0WN:  Let*s  start  now  then*  (Laughter) 

DR.  MULV3Y:  On  this  multi-planning,  interdisciplinary,  coordinated 
action  that  you  are  suggesting,  would  the  group  agree  for  the  recorder  and  myself 
to  handle  the  wording?  I don’t  think  we  will  ever  reach  a consensus  here  as  to 
how  we  should  draw  up  this  recommendation* 

DE.  HERSHEY:  It's  already  in  the  Act. 

DR.  MULVEY:  What? 

DR.  HERSIiEY:  There  is  supposed  to  be  interdisciplinary  planning. 

DR.  MULVEY;  Yes,  in  this  Act.  But  the  suggestion  was  that  there  be  a 
’'super-duper"  kind  of  planning  program  put  into  operation  at  the  Federal  level. 

Now,  do  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  who  should  do  this,  what  organi- 
zations? Should  it  be  governmental  or  non-governmental,  private?  Who  should 
head  up  this  kind  of  unit?  To  whom  are  we  going  to  give  this  charge?  The  National 
Council  on  the  A.ging? 

MRS.  TURNER:  It  seems  to  me  to  be  broader  than  limiting  it  to  one  group. 

I would  see  no  reason  why  you  couldn't  have  at  the  Federal  level  a Planning  Com- 
mission. 

DR.  MULVEY:  I seCa 

MRS.  TUFvNSR:  Planning  commissions  then  would  be  channeled  down  to 
State  levels  and  local  levels.  And  I would  not  be  a person  who  would  say  that 
John  Smith  had  to  do  the  same  thing  that  Mary  Jones  did. 

DR.  MULVEY:  Like  a Federal  Council.  But  we  are  supposed  to  confine 
O'.-rselves  to  this  age  group  45  to  65.  But  we  can’t  do  this  really  without  doing 
something  to  help  in  preparation  for  this  life-stage. 

MRS.  TURNER:  That's  right. 

DR.  MULVEY:  Does  anybody  have  other  comments  ? 

MR.  FRANK:  This  is  strictly  relating  to  the  planning?  How  about  imple- 
menting this  program  ? This  is  where  they  all  fall  flat.  And  I think  you  had 
better  put  that  in  there  to  begin  with  or  you  will  fall  flat  too. 

DR.  MULVEY:  Well,  training  of  personnel  to  run  these  programs. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  session  is  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:15  p.:n.,  the  panel  discussion  was  concluded.) 
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Panel  and  Workshop  V 

NEW  FIELDS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOB  OLDER  WORKERS 


The  panel  was  convened  at  2:00  p.m, , Monday,  January  17,  1966,  Mr.  Lawrence  O. 
Houstoun,  Jr, , Associate  Director,  New  Jersey  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  presiding. 


MR.  HOUSTOUN:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  will  get  started  three  or  four  minutes 
late  if  I can  coax  those  of  you  in  the  last  three  rows  to  come  up  forward. 

This  panel  is  intended  to  deal  with  the  question  of  new  fields  of  employment  and  voca- 
tional training  for  older  workers.  And  in  the  absence  of  any  instructions  to  the  contrary,  I 
would,  first,  lilce  to  emphasize  the  modifier  "new”  fields;  secondly,  to  indicate  that  »‘employ- 
ment'*  means  the  creation  of  employment  as  well  as  the  utilization  of  existing  employment 
opportunities;  and,  third,  to  indicate  tl^it  I take  the  woi’ds  "vocational  training**  in  their 
broadest  generic  sense,  not  to  be  confined  to  any  special  kind  of  vocational  training.  I am 
going  to  ask  that  tiie  members  of  the  panel  regard  this  in  the  sense  of  occupational  training 
that  is  to  say,  all  kinds  of  training  needed  to  prepare  an  older  person  for  employment  which 
will  make  him  or  her  independent. 

Our  focus  is  on  the  worker  over  45.  We  are  talldng  about  those  people  who  ’’need** 
employment  as  opposed  to  those  who  prefer  to  engage  in  useful  activities , although  income  is 
not  a necessity  with  them.  That  affords  us  still  a very  broad  area  for  discussion.  I think  we 
ought  to  reflect  for  a moment  that,  even  with  the  current  tight  labor  market,  the  problem  of 
employment  and  training  opportunities  for  those  over  45  has  not  vanished.  A great  deal  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

We  would  like  tafocus  today  on  that  which  is  being  done  very , very  well  and  therefore 
should  be  adopted  more  widely  throu^out  the  nation,  that  which  is  not  being  done  at  all  and 
ought  to  be  investigated  or  Implemented,  and  those  things  which  may  be  in  process  but  which 
need  impi'ovement. 


o 
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I remind  you  too  that  one  of  the  objectives  is  to  develop  a series  of  resolutions  which 
•^vill  present  the  consensus  of  the  participants  at  this  NCOA  meeting  and  thus  to  attempt  to 
shape  public  policy,  administrative  practices,  and  possibly  research. 

I think  that  we  should  remember  that  there  are  a lot  of  new  tools  in  this  field  today , 

I am  not  sure  that  we  will  necessarily  get  at  them  all  today , but  I think  tlie  participants  on 
both  sides  of  this  table  should  recall  that  there  are  opportunities  for  older  workers  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  including  the  sections  on  adult  basic  education.  There  is  some- 
thing called  Title  V,  work  experience  programs  for  needy  heads  of  households,  which  some- 
times includes  persons  over  45.  And  there  is  the  amendment  introduced  by  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson  which  authorizes  the  United  States  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  create  employ- 
ment opportunities  — I emphasize  ** create”  employment  opportunities  — for  those  persons 
and  I have  to  paraphrase  this  — who  are  in  effect  chronically  handicapped  for  employment 
purposes. 

So  there  are  some  new  resources  beyond  those  that  come  mt  less  throu^  the 
channels  of  HEW  and  Labor  Department  and  labor  and  management.  I-d  l^i^e  to  focus  on  those 
new  activities  today,  because  this  is  not  a conference,  NCOA  promises  ma,  which  is  going  to 
be  retrospective,  except  insofar  as  that  may  serve  the  process  of  effectiiig  worthwhile  change 
for  the  future. 

Let  me  suggest  that  we  keep  in  mind,  panelists  and  recorder,  these  three  basic 
questions: 


What  principal  new  developments  in  employment  and  training  do  we 
feel  deserve  greater  application  on  a national  level? 

Second,  what  is  the  principal  unmet  need  of  the  older  worker? 

And  thirdly , what  major  steps  should  be  taken  to  meet  that  need,  and/or  to 
implement  that  worthwhile  new  development  referred  to  in  No.  1? 

We  have  with  us  today  from  that  irrefutable  source,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Mrs,  Maxine  Stewart,  of  the  Occupational  Outlook  Branch,  I am  going  to  suggest  that  she 
serve  to  keep  us  from  error  in  our  generalizations  about  the  labor  market,  the  occupational 
spectrum,  tlie  age  of  those  who  are  doing  well  and  those  who  are  not  doing  so  well  in  the  labor 
force;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  presentations  by  the  four  speakers , that  she  make 
such  observations  as  she  thinks  would  be  pertinent  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  the  whole  outlook  as  the  older  worker  faces  the  labor  market. 

With  that  I would  lilce  to  introduce  Lane  Ash,  Director  of  Program  Services,  Division 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 

Mr,  Ash  is  going  to  talk  about  new  training  opportunities  for  older  adults,  and  he  is 
going  to  put  the  emphasin  on  the  first  word  ”new.” 
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MR.  ASH:  thajokyou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  Bearing  in  mind  your  rules  of  the  game,  I feel  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  explain  some  of  the  older  practices  from  which  we  may  have  a lot  to  learn  when  it  comes 
to  training  the  older  worker,  as  background  for  understanding  some  of  the  new  opportunities 
that  exist  and  will  come  into  being. 

Perhaps  you  know  that  over  the  years  since  the  enactment  of  the  very  first  piece  of 
vocational  education  legislation,  there  have  been  always  more  adults  and  out-of-school  youths 
enrolled  in  vocational  educational  programs  than  were  attending  secondary  school  preparing 
for  an  occupation.  This  continues  to  be  so,  and  some  of  us  believe  that  the  ratio  of  older  to 
younger  enroUees  will  Increase, 

Well,  a number  of  things  have  been  learned  from  these  experiences.  One  is  that  many 
persons  in  some  of  the  programs  of  vocational  education  — by  "some'*  I mean  in  agriculture, 
for  example,  and  trade  and  industrial  education  — have  gained  a great  deal  of  experience  in 
working  with  achilts  in  the  training-learning  situation,  A case  worth  reporting,  I think,  from 
which  some  lessons  may  be  had,  strangely  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  And  there 
is  something  new  about  this.  Within  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a shift  in  emphasis  in 
the  training  of  what  we  call  adult  farmers,  of  whom  there  are  about  200, 000  age  45  and  older 
currently  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs,  evening  school  generally,  throuj^out  the 
United  States.  Earlier  the  emphasis  was  on  application  of  scientific  principles  to  farming, 
such  as  the  selection  of  proper  fertilizers  and  insecticides.  But  today,  in  a shift  that  has  an 
interesting  basis,  the  emphasis  is  on  training  working  farmers  and  farm  owners  in  farm 
management  and  in  farm  equipment  acquisition  and  maintenance.  Interestingly,  it  is  believed 
that  only  about  25  per  cent  of  all  farmers  maintain  adequate  records  of  the  business  enter- 
prise which  they  conduct.  And  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  now  pressing  them  for  better 
supporting  evidence  on  their  tax  returns , so  there  is  some  motivation  for  adult  farmers , age 
45  and  up,  to  learn  in  a formal  training  situation,  how  better  to  do  this.  And  in  the  interest 
of  promoting  this  program,  our  Oflice  has  published  a small  manual  which  is  a suggestion  for 
a training  program  in  farm  business  management. 

Anyone  who  has  had  the  experience  of  training  foremen  in  industry  over  the  years 
knows  that  generally  about  half,  and  sometimes  more  than  that,  of  the  foremen  who  are 
assembled  to  learn  how  to  become  better  supervisors,  are  adults  45  years  of  age  and  older. 

We  believe  that  presently  there  are  about  60,000  of  these  who  are  on  somebo<fy*s  payroll,  who 
go  to  class  at  a time  when  they  are  not  otherwise  engaged  in  the  occupation  for  which  they  are 
hired,  to  learn  either  to  be  supervisors  or  to  become  better  supervisors  in  industry. 

Another  area  in  which  we  have  some  experience  on  which  to  draw'  is  in  the  health  oc- 
cupations, which  I guess  we  all  agree  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  rapidly  expanding  occupa- 
tioxis  in  our  broad  spectrum  of  work.  Some  275,000  persons  are  now  employed  as  practical 
nurses.  By  far  the  majority  of  them  are  45  years  of  age.  I don^t  have  data  on  the  number  now 
in  training  who  are  adults.  Most  of  them  are  very  much  younger  people.  But  a recent  stutifjr 
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conc[ur.c1:ed  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing  would  indicate  that  about  10  per  cent  of  a nation- 
wide sample  are  over  45,  And  one  of  the  interesting  findings  of  this  stu^  is  that  age  is  no 
deterrent  to  success  in.  the  training  program.  . • 

Sometliing  new  is  to  be  found  in  an<  Illinois  city  where  a steel  plant  has  undergone 
modernization.  With  the  help  of  the  school  authorities  in  vocational'  education,  this  ^'articular 
compai^  is  providing  training  in  its  own  facilities  and  on  company  time  for  maintenance  and 
opexa.ting  personnel.  It  now  becomes  necessary  for  such  people  in  the  steel  mill  to  know 
something  about  metallurgy.  And  in  order  to  acquire  this  information,  they  have  to  know 
something  about  chemistry.  And  in  order  to  succeed  at  that,  th^  must  know  something  about 
matliematics  — at  least  the  company  and  school  authorities  have  reasoned  it  this  way.  There- 
fore , courses  of  tliis  land  are  being  given  to  adults  in  order  to  permit  them  to  remain  on  the 
jobs  that  they  now  have  in  a plant  that  is  modernizing, 

I suppose  we  all  agree  that  most  people,  including  those  of  us  who  are  here,  must 
conmit  themselves  to  continuous  self-improvement  just  in  order  to  hold  the  jobs  th^  now 
have.  One  Civil  Service  authority  stated  a little  over  a year  ago  at  the  commencement  of  a 
program  which  I was  privileged  to  take  on  company  time,  ”I  forecast  that  within  15  years 
everyboity  in  this  room  will-  spend  up  to  25  per  cent  of  liis  work  time  in  a school  situation,  just 
enabling  himself  to  remain  current  about  his  present  occupation,” 

And  you  know  Harold  Clark  of  Teachers*  College,  Columbia  University,  investigated 
the  amount  of  company -sponsored  training  for  adults  and  found  this  was  in  enormous  propor- 
tions! , and  he  concludes  that  those  up  to  65  at  least  must  have  organized  for  them  appropriate 
training  activities  in  order  to  enable  them  to  function  effectively  at  their  work. 

Of  course,  another  and  more  important  aspect  of  older  worker  training  is  the  re- 
training of  older  persons,  I thinlc  we  know  very  little  about  this,  or  relatively  little,  I didn't 
hear  Dr,  Belbin  this  morning,  but  I was  with  him  at  a conference  a year  ago,  and  I am  going 
to  quote  as  I took  the  words  from  the  report  he  presented  to  us  at  that  conference,  when  he 
said,  "Knowledge  of  and  experience  in  the  training  of  middle-aged  adults  is  still  very  sparse," 

Perhaps  you  know  who  Dr,  Hilary  Clay  is,  a British  woman  who  has  done  considerable 
research,  or  at  least  supervision  of  research  in  the  training  of  older  workers.  She  said  re- 
centl;ir,  "There  are  some  general  characteristics  of  work  that  are  imsuitable  for  older  people, 
but  much  detailed  stucty  needs  to  be  done  before  routine  methods  can  be  formulated  for  modi- 
fying work  to  suit  older  people,"  She  goes  on  in  the  vein  that  we  have  a long  way  to  go  before 
we  know  best  how  to  motivate,  select,  counsel,  train,  and  place  older  workers. 

We  have  some  facts  about  training  programs  for  these  foUcs,  The  only  one  I can  cite 
specifically  concerns  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  program,  because  in  that  pro- 
gram thie  record-keeping  is  first-class.  We  in  vocational  education  haven't  quite  innovated  in 
the  manner  we  might  hope.  We  hand-tabulate  our  data,  and  it  is  late.  Anything  I have  said 
about  numbers  up  to  now  is  the  best  estimate  I have  been  able  to  obtain  in  conference  with  my 
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colleagues  who  travel  about  a great  deal  nwre  than  I and  know  what  is  going  on.  But  the  Man- 
powcT  Development  Training  program  records  indicate  that  the  total  number  age  45  and  older 
represents  10.4  per  cent  of  the  total  trainees  reported  in  that  program,  and  this  is  24,314 
persons.  Surely  there  must  be  some  experience  to  which  we  can  turn  to  assist  us  in  working 
cut  some  of  the  things  that  our  chairman  has  asked  us  to  do  before  we  leave  today. 

There  are  other  evidences.  One,  so  new  that  it  hasn*t  started  yet,  involves  me  per- 
sonally, culminating  two  years  of  work  witli  the  authorities  in  the  great  school  lunch  program. 
This  involves  the  American  School  Food  Service  Association,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
headquarters  here  in  Washington,  and  many  State  personnel,  both  in  vocational  education  and 
in  operating  the  school  lunch  program  itself.  We  are  planning  a conference  early  next  month, 
really  a planning  conference,  to  determine  ways  we  can  work  jointly  — the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  — to  assist  in  determining  what  the  training  needs  are  in 
the  development  of  instructional  materials  that  are  appropriate  to  the  various  kinds  of  workers 
employed  in  the  school  lunch  progxam;  perhaps  to  develop  some  suitable  methodology  for 
training  these  people.  I dwell  on  this  because  it  is  a huge  . '•bor  market.  There  are  250, 000 
people  employed  in  schoolhouses  throughout  the  country  to  operate  the  school  lunch  program, 
and  far  more  than  half  of  these  are  over  45  years  of  age. 

Up  to  now,  each  State  has  had  its  own  way  of  providing  this  specialized  training.  Some 
States  have  done  very  little;  some  have  worked  closely  with  vocational  education  authorities 
and  have  developed  some  instanictional  matex-als.  But  for  an  organization  that  hires  250, 000 
people  with  an  annual  turnover  of  up  to  one^third,  there  are  no  generally  agreed-upon  training 
materials,  training  sequences,  or  training  methods.  And  I think  this  would  be  a suitable 
example  of  a new  activity  v/hich  focuses  much  of  its  effort  on  the  older  worker. 

One  reason  vocational  education  of  older  workers  has  lagged  somewhat  is  that  until 
two  years  ago  the  law  itself  did  not  tali:e  into  consideration  today  »s  needs  for  training  older 
workers.  When  I say  200, 000  adult  farmers,  45  years  of  age  and  older,  are  in  training,  the 
law  provides  for  this  type  of  training  for  persons  who  are  already  in  the  occupation. 

Now,  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  there  is  no  such  stricture.  Training 
and  retraining  are  authorized  for  all  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the  State.  In 
an  earlier  day,  such  training  was  in  particular  occupations,  some  of  which  I have  mentioned. 
Now  training  and  retraining  can  be  given  for  any  occupation  v/hich  is  not  declared  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  be  professional,  and  wMch  does  not  generally  require  the  bacca- 
laureate or  higher  degree.  So  there  are  no  avenues,  no  areas  of  need,  which  cannot  be  met 
in  the  training  of  older  workers  under  the  authority  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

Some  of  the  activities  which  you  may  wish  to  consider  are; 

First,  training  programs  per  se.  Courses  can  be  or{;anized  which  are  specific  to  the 
needs  of  older  workers,  as  this  need  is  developed  jointly  by  the  school  authorities  and  those 
of  State  Employment  Security  agencies. 
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The  law  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  ancillary  services , as  we  call  them* 
These  are  the  development  of  instructional  materials,  teaching  aids,  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  and  of  counselors  whose  training  may  need  to  be  specific  with  regard  to  the  needs  of 
the  older  worker;  for  improved  State  supervision  of  such  programs;  and  for  program  evaluation, 
continuous  program  evaluation. 

And  tins  is  new  — authority  to  do  business  of  this  kind^ 

The  third  provision  of  the  Act  which  is  of  interest  is  that  which  concerns  research  and 
demonstration.  Section  4(c)  of  that  Act  provides  that  10  per  cent  of  any  appropriation  by  the 
Congress  — and  that  this  year  is  over  $17,500,000  — shall  be  withheld  for  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  make  grants  to  institutions  and  agencies  of  particular  kinds  for  research  and 
demonstration  purposes.  Naturally  before  I presented  myself  to  you  I checked  in  the  best  way 
I could  to  find  out  what  research  proposals  have  been  approved  and  are  now  underway  regarding 
the  training  of  older  workers.  There  are  none.  This  is  brand-new  and  possible, 

I don’t  intend  to  be  impertinent  when  I say  this , but  in  speaking  to  groups  who  have 
particular  needs , as  some  of  you  do  respecting  programs  for  the  training  of  older  workers , 
here  is  a law  that  is  coming  to  be  better  Icnown,  We  are  in  the  telephone  book,  but  we  don’t 
know  who  you  are  and  what  your  needs  are  for  the  training  of  older  workers  — I have  told  this 
to  trade  associations  and  groups  of  manufacturers , and  say , ”We  would  welcome  your  over- 
tures to  us  in  an  effort  to  have  developed  some  programs  that  are  specific  to  your  own  needs" 

— in  this  case  the  training  of  older  workers, 

Thanl^you,  Mr,  Chairman, 

MR,  HOUSTOUN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ash, 

If  I may,  just  for  tlie  purposes  of  record,  I’d  like  to  emphasize  a couple  of  your  point's, 

I think  the  opportunities  that  exist  for  job  creation  in  connection  with  Federally -funded  pro- 
grams was  well-illustrated  by  the  school  lunch  example.  Did  you  say  a quarter  of  a million? 

MR,  ASH:  A quarter  of  a million, 

MR,  HOUSTOUN:  A quarter  of  a million  people,  of  whom  one-half  are  alrea^  over  45, 

I think  this  is  an  important  illustration.  No  single  example  should  get  us  too  enthusiastic,  but 
it  is  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  thing  we  can  look  for  in  terms  of  new  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 


I thinlc  the  other  thing  we  should  point  up  here,  because  we  are  looking  for  issues  in 
this  discussion,  is  the  relative  lack  of  data  regarding  the  way  in  which  training  programs  are 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  older  workers.  The  availabiliiy  of  data  in  the  MDTA  program  tends 
to  point  up  the  fact  that  so  many  of  tlie  other  programs  are  decentralized  and  do  not  have 
statistics.  I mention  this  because  I think  NCOA  should  get  in  the  business  of  keeping  a running 
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box  jjcore  on  the  way  some  of  the  various  public  programs  are  meeting  Ihe  needs  of  older 
people  and  obviously  &e  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  to  put  pressure  on  to  keep  some  records, 
I know  the  public  people  would  like  some  help  in  this  because  I know,  people  like  Mr,  Ash 
would  like  to  know  better  about  the  characteristics  of  these  trainees  and  what  is  happening  to 
them. 


I*d  like  now  to  introduce  Dr,  King  who  comes  to  us  as  Asssociate  Professor  of  Child 
Development  and  Family  Life  at  Iowa  State  University,  Her  subject  is  "Oklahoma’s  Statewide 
Homemaker  Services . ** 

DR,  KING;  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

A plan  to  develop  and  organize  visiting  homemaker  services  in  small  communities  in 
Oklahoma  was  begun  July  1,  1962,  by  the  Family  Life  Institute  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Oklahoma  Department  of  I>ublic  Health,  This  project  was  given  finan- 
cial assistance  throu^  a grant  from  the  National  Health  Services,  The  project  may  be  ob- 
jectively viewed  as  an  experiment  in  vocational  education  of  older  women.  It  was  an  ambitious 
project  which  included  community  organization  and  development,  teacher  selection  and  pre- 
paration, construction  of  specialized  teaching  materials  and  tools,  State  and  community 
publicity,  recruitment  of  trainees  at  the  community  level,  organized  classes  for  trainees  and 
evaluation  processes, 

A committee  of  specialists  from  the  sponsoring  agencies  selected  100  small  communi- 
ties in  Oklahoma  for. participation  in  the  project,  (This  number  was  later  reduced  to  20), 
These  communities  were  selected  on  many  criteria,  but  the  chief  criterion  was  that  they  have 
a qualified  vocational  home  economics  teacher  who  would  be  willing  to  receive  special  training 
and  return  to  teach  a visiting  homemaker  service  class  in  her  own  community.  Teachers  and 
communities  were  selected  early  in  the  beginning  year,  and  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  pro- 
ject staff  was  that  of  communicating  the  idea  of  visiting  homemaker  services  to  the  leaders  of 
the  selected  communities  „ This  was  not  a small  assignment  since  Oklahoma  does  not  have 
established  agencies  offering  visiting  homemaker  services.  The  idea  was  relatively  unknown, 

A visiting  homemaker  service  is  defined  as  a community  service  sponsored  by  a pub- 
lic or  voluntary  agency  that  employs  personnel  to  furnish  home  help  services  to  families  with 
children,  the  convalescent,  the  aged,  the  acutely  or  chronically  ill  and  disabled  persons.  Its 
primary  function  is  the  maintenance  of  household  routine  and  the  preservation  or  creation  of 
wholesome  family  living  in  times  of  family  crisis  or  stress.  This  was  the  idea  that  had  to  be 
interpreted  to  the  communities  and  used  in  recruitment  of  the  trainees,  and  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  the  image  of  the  visiting  homemaker  be  given  as  that  of  a mature  woman  trained 
in  all  phases  of  family  management,  Tliese  concepts  were  presented  through  a series  of 
newspaper  articles,  information  letters  and  bulletins  sent  to  community  leaders,  and  through 
organization  visits  by  the  project  staff  to  the  selected  communities. 

In  order  to  secure  cooperation  of  the  participating  communities  it  was  important  to 
clarify  and  interpret  the  objectives  of  the  project,  explore  methods  of  sponsorship  in  de- 
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veloping  homemaker  services , provide  a method  of  insuring  an  increasing  supply  of  persons 
available  to  provide  homemaker  services  in  a communily  and  create  a meaningful,  worth- 
while occupation  for  a large  group  of  typically  unskilled  women,  thus  returning  them  to  the 
:abor  force  and  providing  them  \vith  a more  self -satisfying  way  of  life. 

After  teachers  and  communities  were  selected  by  the  sponsoring  agencies , the  task  of 
communily  development  was  begun.  Staff  members  from  the  Family  Life  Institute,  University 
of  Oklahoma,  worked  with  each  of  the  selected  communities.  A community  awareness  program 
was  begun  through  a series  of  newspaper  articles,  educational  TV  programs,  radio  spot  an- 
nouncements , personal  information  letters  to  commimity  leaders , and  organizational  visits  in 
the  communities. 

It  is  important  to  explain  that  after  general  TV,  radio  and  newspaper  publicity  had 
reached  the  selected  communities,  a list  of  leaders  was  obtained  for  each  community.  Names 
of  V ^se  leaders  were  submitted  to  the  project  staff  by  the  home  economics  teachers , school 
superintendents,  state  PTA  leaders,  and  extension  specialists  working  with  adult  education 
programs  over  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  next  step  was  to  gather  these  leaders  together  and  begin  locating  appropriate 
sponsorship  for  the  training  program.  Each  leader  %ms  mailed  an  information  letter  which 
explained  visiting  homemaker  services  and  included  a special  notice  stating  that  ’*his  com- 
munily and  home  economics  teacher  had  been  selected  to  participate  in  this  extremely  impor- 
tant program."  A special  invitation  to  attend  a meeting  of  community  leaders  was  also  in- 
cluded. This  invitation  specified  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  time,  and  location.  These 
meetings  were  usually  held  in  the  public  school  Departments  of  Home  Economics.  The  re- 
sponse to  these  invitations  was  overwhelming,  and  in  all  instances  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
persons  invited  were  present  for  the  first  organizational  meeting.  All  educational  materials 
were  taken  to  these  meetings  to  help  tell  the  story.  These  included  the  following; 

1.  A visiting  homemaker  smock  designed  for  the  State-wide  project. 

2.  An  educational  manual  to  be  used  in  teacher  education  classes. 

3.  A copy  of  the  certificate  each  trainee  would  receive  upon  successful 
completion  of  the  community  class.  (This  certificate  stated  that  the 
program  was  "under  the  general  sponsorship  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma. ") 

4.  An  Identity  card  that  each  trainee  would  receive  upon  completion  of 
the  course.  (This  card  also  carried  the  Universi  y of  Oklahoma 
sponsorship  statement. ) 

5.  Bulletins  explaining  homemaker  services.  These  were  lesigned 
by  the  project  staff  for  use  in  small  communities  where  no  family 
service  agencies  were  available. 
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It  should  be  explained  that  the  many  films  and  other  visual  materials  available  were 
not  appropriate  for  use,  most  being  designed  to  explain  visiting  homemaker  service  programs 
under  sponsorship  of  agencies  in  large  cities. 

Once  the  idea  was  fully  explained,  it  was  not  difficult  to  locate  sponsorship  for  the 
classes.  Many  organizations  volunteered.  Some  of  these  jre  PTA  Units,  Medical  Auxiliary,, 
Hospital  Auxiliary,  Business  and  Prbfessional  Womens  Clubs,  Town  and  Country  Club, 
Mothers’  Clubs,  Civic  Clubs,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Home  Demonstration  Clubs,  etc. 

Now,  for  those  of  you  who  are  social  workers,  I know  this  will  worry  you  a good  deal 
because  it  worried  die-  social  workers  who  worked  with  this  program  that  we  conducted,  to 
think  you  are  going  to  have  visiting  homemakers  trained  and  prepared  to  serve  families  when 
you  have  no  agencies. 

Well,  this  is  a bit  of  a new  concept,  you  see.  But  interestingly  enough  it  works, and 
today  I feel  real  good  to  be  in  this  group  because  we  are  looking  at  vocational  opportunities, 
job  opportunities,  for  the  old^^^r  worker  without  having  to  look  specifically  at  homemaker  ser- 
vice agencies. 

The  sponsoring  organizations  served  a vital  role  in  the  recniitment  of  tr^ees.  They 
used  mai*y  media  and  methods  to  encourage  local  women  to  enroll  in  the  program,  induing: 

r 

1,  Local  newspaper  stories  about  the  program!  and  classes, 

2,  Iiocal  store  window  displays  devoted  to  materials  pertaining  to  the 
program, 

T 

3,  Local  radio  station  spot  announcements, 

4,  Special  newspaper  feature  stories  about  the  teacher,  her  education, 
and  preparation  for  teaching  the  classes, 

5,  A booth  devoted  to  homemaker  services  at  the  local  city  nd  county 
fairs, 

6,  Many  telephone  calls  by  organization  members  to  women  in  the 
community  who  might  be  interested  in  t?’'mg  the  classes, 

7,  Contacts  with  local  welfare  officials  and  public  health  officials  to 

help  locate  interested  class  participants.  • ' 

The  local  organizations  were  veiy  effective  in  organization  of  the  commimity  classes, 
but  the  homemaldng  teacher  was  the  key  person,  .‘idult  education  is  a part  of  the  regular  job 
of  every  vocational  home  economics  teacher  in  Oklahoma,  and  this  project  became  a part  of 
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the  adult  education  program  for  the  selected  teachers.  Many  automatic  advantages  ensued. 

The  vocational  home  economics  teacher,  as  a part  of  her  regular  duties,  maizes  home  visits, 
works  with  adult  groups  andwith  community  agencies  and  is  educated  to  a communily  point  of 
view.  Because  of  the  nature  of  her  work  and  her  responsibilities  she  v/as  aware  of  and  able  to 
contact  many  women  who  would  be  interested  in  the  visiting  homemaker  program.  Few  other 
communily  workers  would  have  had  such  professional  opportunities,  imderstanding,  and  broad 
acquaintanceship. 

The  home  economics  teachers  spent  the  first  six  months  developing  the  community 
organization.  The  following  summer,  they  attended  a graduate  course  for  which  they  received 
credit  from  the  University  School  of  Home  Economics , designed  to  help  them  teach  the  clas  es 
in  their  communities.  Further  teaching  and  recruitment  materials  were  developed  by  the 
teachers  during  these  summer  classes. 

Of  course,  there  were  many  problems  in  this  program  in  that  as  it  was  organized  we 
had  three  professional  viewpoints  trying  to  see  this  state-wide  program.  We  had  the  profes- 
sional viewpoint  of  social  work  and  the  professional  viewpoint  of  nursing  and  public  health,  and 
the  viewpoint  of  education,  professional  education.  And  that  is  an  interesting  meeting  of  minds, 
when  you  get  these  three  together.  And  I will  rest  upon  my  academic  freedoms  right  now,  or 
test  them  anyway , and  say  I think  we  could  do  a lot  more  in  our  programs  today  if  we  could  get 
over  some  of  our  own  esoteric  goals,  our  own  limited  ways  of  looking  at  things.  We  get  all 
involved,  and  one  organization  has  vested  interests  and  so  has  another,  and  we  are  so  afraid 
we  are  going  to  step  over  the  boimdaries  that  we  limit  creativity. 

Reports,  submitted  by  the  teachers  after  the  completion  of  all  homemaker  service 
classes  in  the  selected  communities , showed  that  the  total  time  spent  on  the  project  by  each 
teacher  varied  from  32  to  200  hours,  (not  counting  time  spent  in  the  graduate  class  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma)  and  that  most  teachers  spent  more  time  on  organization,  publicity, 
and  recruitment  than  on  actual  teaching.  Thus,  the  vocational  home  economics  teachers  were 

very  important  communit^^  workers  and  were  considered  as  extension  members  of  the  project 
staff. 


The  recruitment  method  — how  we  got  older  women  in  the  communily  — most  of  them 
older  women  — to  take  the  training  — was  an  interesting  facet  of  the  program. 

This  was  the  appeal;  We  came  in  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
When  we  met  with  these  women  to  talk  about  the  program,  we  took  along  some  of  our  materials. 
We  showed  them,  first  of  all,  the  "diploma”  or  certificate  that  each  woman  would  receive  at 
the  end  of  tlie  training  period.  This  said,  "Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
you  have  completed  thus  and  so  course,"  and  it  was  signed  by  or  ' of  us  on  the  staff  and  also  by 
the  school  superintendent  and  the  homemaking  teacher.  One  of  the  speakers  this  morning  re- 
ported on  how  much  the  trainees  lil{:ed  to  go  to  high  school  buildings  instead  of  grade  school. 
Well,  we  had  pretty  good  response  when  adults  out  in  communities  could  feel  they  were  at-  ' 
tending,  in  a way,  something  that  was  going  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Universi1y<,  So  this 
brou^t  them  in. 
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One  hundred  and  eleven  women  in  Oklahoma  received  training  in  visiting  homemaker 
service  in  20  training  classes  in  the  20  communities*  Many  classes  enrolled  students  from 
outside  the  immediate  communily,  so  many  more  communities  than  conducted  training  classes 
now  have  trained  homemakers*  Information  on  age  and  level  of  school  completed  is  not  avail- 
able on  17  of  the  111  women*  The  remaining  94  fall  into  these  categories  of  chronological  age: 


Age  Group  Number 

19  or  under  6 

20  - 30  10 

31  - 40  16 

41  - 50  31 

51  - 60  21 

61  or  over  10 

They  fall  into  these  educational  level  groups: 

Educational  Level  Group  Number 

5th  grade  or  under  1 

Grade  school  completed  but  no 

juiiior  high  4 

Some  junior  hi^  school  but  no 

liigh  school  18 

Some  high  school  but  not 

graduated  23 

Hi^  school  graduates  33 

Some  college  but  not  graduated  11 

College  graduates  4 


The  trainees  sfridiod  the  following  topics:  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Homemal^er  Ser- 
vices; The  Homemaker  and  the  Contemporary  Family;  Understanding  the  Aging  Person;  Care 
of  the  Invalid  and  of  the  Semi-Invalid  Patient;  Food  and  Nutriti.on.in  the  Family;  Understanding 
and  Care  of  Children;  and  Management  of  the  Home. 

The  teaching  methods  included  lecture,  demonstration , film,  discussions,  and  field 
trips.  Most  teachers  irv;:ltod  community  specialists  such  as  doctors.,  nursers,  welfare  workers, 
health  personnel,  ajid  employment  supervisors  to  help  wit?i  the  teaching  of  the  classes,  and 
the  syllabus  developed  by  the  teachers  proved  to  be  a most  valuable  aid. 
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In  the  training;  in  care  of  the  invalid  and  semi-invalid  patient,  we  didn’t  give  them  the 
LPN  training  course  or  teach  them  to  give  hypodermics  but  did  teach  them  to  give  bed  baths, 
and  this  was  a source;  of  concern  to  various  professional  groups  because  they  were  sure  we 
were  going  to  do  something  with  training  that  would  upset  the  whole  service  ^rea. 

But  the  private  physicians  who  employed  these  women,  hospitals  too,  were  very  glad 
to  have  them  and  nobocly  seemed  to  object  to  the  fact  that  they  had  learned  to  do  a little  bit  of 
home  nursing  and  caire  of  the  sick.  And  this  was  of  course  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
families,  at  least  in  the  communities  we  were  serving. 

Teachers  were  free  to  offer  classes  at  times  and  places  appropriate  to  the  needs  of 
the  community.  Most  classes  were  tau^t  in  the  Homemaking  Department  of  the  high  school 
building,  but  some  were  offered  in  churches  and  in  County  Health  Department  offices.  Twenty 
hours  of  class  time  was  recommended  as  a minimum,  but  most  teachers  reported  that  they 
spent  30  or  more  hours  in  actual  teaching  time. 

A survey  of  trainees  reported  that  the  unit  or  lessons  on  care  of  the  invalid  and  semi- 
invalid patient  was  tlie  most  helpful  information  they  received.  The  next  most  valued  topic 
was  that  of  nutrition„  The  least  valued  was  that  of  imderstanding  and  care  of  children. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  21  per  cent  of  the  women  trained  had  been  employed.  A 
recent  survey  of  teachers  and  sponsoring  organizations  reports  that  all  trainees  who  wished 
employment  have  had  ‘‘dozens  of  offers,  ” There  is  a far  greater  demand  than  the  communi- 
ties can  supply  tbirough  the  classes  that  were  offered.  Ten  teachers  reported  they  are  plan- 
ning to  offer  a second  training  class. 

Some  of  the  trained  women  are  working  as  individuals  employed  by  families , and  in 
cases  of  family  illness,  they  are  supervised  by  private  physicians.  The  Oklahoma  State 
Employment  Securiiy  Commission  has  reported  an  increase  in  openings  for  homemakers  as 
awareness  of  their  availability  increases.  Others  who  completed  the  training  have  been  em- 
ployed in  nursing  homes.  Others  are  using  their  Icnowledge  to  look  after  an  aged  parent  or 
grandparent  in  their  own  homes,  thus  freeing  a few  hospital  or  nursing  home  beds.  A few 
do  this  work  on  a ‘good  neighbor’  volunteer  basis. 

In  the  end,  these  were  the  principal  project  findings: 

1,  Vocational  home  economics  teachers  were  extremely  important  community 
workers  and  were  considered  as  key  members  of  the  extension  staff  of  the 
project, 

2,  A university  as  a respected  educational  institution,  has,  for  the  execution 
of  some  varieties  of  programs,  opportunities  that  are  unavailable  to  olher 
State  agencies. 
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3.  Teachers  who  developed  recruitment  and  teaching  materials  had  the  more 
successful  training  classes, 

4.  The  more  rural  the  community  the  greater  the  response  and  the  attendance 
at  the  community  leadership  organization  meetings  conducted  in  the  first 
year  of  the  project. 

5.  Teachers  who  had  lived  in  communities  many  years  and  are  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  community  had  the  greatest  success  in  developing  and 
teaching  classes. 

6.  Older  (chronological  age)  teachers  experienced  greater  success  in  the 
development  of  their  training  classes  and  programs, 

7.  Communities  that  had  sponsoring  organizations  composed  of  social  status 
leaders  and  representatives  of  social,  health,  and  welfare  agencies  were 
most  successful  in  developing  successful  programs, 

8.  Local  County  Health  Departments  serve  as  major  resource  aids  in 
community  development  and  in  resource  teaching  in  training  classes. 

9*  Greater  results  were  achieved  when  leaders  from  two  or  more  small  com- 
munities met  together  for  the  initial  community  development  work, 

10.  Local  visiting  homemaker  training  classes  were  more  likely  to  be  successful 
when  two  teachers  worked  together  in  conducting  these  classes. 

It  is  believed  that  many  communities  and  cities  can  offer  this  type  of  training  to  pre- 
pare older  women  for  work  in  this  extremely  imjportant  area  of  family  service.  The  results 
of  the  Oklahoma  Project  would  suggest  that  such  organization  and  training  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful if  offered  under  the  auspices  of  a college  or  university.  The  continued  appeal  of 
"specialized  training*'  needs  to  be  made  in  all  publicity,  recruitment,  and  training  endeavors. 
Homemaker  Service  employment  has  special  appeal  for  the  older  woman  in  that  it  allows  her 
to  work  for  certain  periods  of  time  without  accepting  full-time  continuous  employment.  This 
time  arrangement  allows  the  worker  to  have  periods  of  the  year  when  she  is  free  to  visit  her 
children,  do  her  gardening,  or  take  time  off  for  personal  sick  leave.  It  is  a vocation  that 
seems  to  provide  many  opportunities  for  the  older  female  worker, 

MR.  HOUSTOUN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr,  ICing. 

If  I can  point  up  a couple  of  your  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  our  summation,  I think  that 
it  is  important  that  we  consider  some  of  the  special  problems  of  rural  areas  where  there  is  a 
disproportionately  greater  number  of  older  and  poorer  persons  who  need  employment. 
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You  have  noted  some  of  the  jurisdictional  problems  which  have  led  us  to  become  in- 
creasingly program-oriented  and  perhaps  not  so  people-oriented,  and  which  in  turn  assumes 
the  solutlcai  in  advance  or  assumes  the  sponsorship  in  advance.  The  emphasis  you  put  on  com- 
muniiy-based  programs  is  important.  One  of  the  important  products  which  I trust  will  go 
b^ond  OEO»s  community  action  programs  is  this  people-oriented,  family-oriented,  community- 
oriented  search  for  solutions  as  contrasted  with  some  past  practices. 

One  other  point  you  alluded  to  briefly  which  I hope  we  take  some  notice  of  in  the  final 
summary  is  the  importance  of  assuring  that  when  we  invest  public  funds  in  training  people  for 
occupations  that  require  relatively  short  periods  of  training,  we  should  insist  that  those  em- 
ployers who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  this  training  reflect  the  increased  productivity  represented 
by  the  training  in  increased  wages, 

I saw  too  much  in  the  early  days  of  ARA  t.<iining  where  the  hospital  was  perfectly 
willing  to  employ  the  trained  nurse’s  aide  but  vas  unwilling  to  pay  even  a nickel  an  hour  more 
for  the  increased  productivity  represented  by  eight,  10,  sometimes  16  weeks  of  publicly  spon- 
sored skill  training, 

I also  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  a consideration  of  a number  of  employment 
and  training  programs  for  older  workers  which  in  the  past  three  years  have  been  sponsored  by 
■ the  C^ice  of  Manpower  Planning,  Evaluation  and  Research  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  You 
wUl  see  in  your  program  on  the  last  page  Miss  Augusta  Clawson  is  listed  as  Chief,  Project 
Service  Branch>  Office  of  Manpower  Planning,  Evaluation  and  Research,  OMPER,  Miss 
Clawson  has  a great  deal  of  information  on  the  experimental  and  demonstration  manpower 
programs  — I think  some  dozen  or  more  — which  OMPER  funded  and  many  of  which  the 
National  Council  on  Aging  helped  to  organize. 

We  have  another  resource  with  us  today  in  the  back  of  the  room.  Dr,  Robert  McCan 
from  the  United  States  Office  of  Economic  Opportunlly,  and  I hope  he  will  feel  free  to  make 
some  comments  at  the  conclusion  of  the  panel. 

Finally,  I commend  to  your  attention  the  book  — ’’New  Jobs  for  the  Poor,”  by  Reisman 
and  Perils , which  talks  about  the  great  need  to  develop  the  intermediate  non-professional  or 
sub-professional  jobs  in  the  public  sector  and  in  the  private. 

And  now,  I am  going  to  call  on  Miss  Eleanor  Fait  who  is  the  Older  Worker  Specialist  of 
the  Califor^  State  Employment  Service  in  Sacramento,  Her  subject,  ’’The  California 
Innovations,”  Miss  Fait. 

MISS  FAIT:  The  California  innovations  can  best  be  described  as  actions  to  translate 
the  mass  of  new  information  in  the  geriatric  field  into  specific  projects  to  improve  Utie  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  older  workers.  We  are  doing  this  in  thred  ways:  by  Policy, 

Program  and  XiCgislation, 
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1,  Policy 


In  1964,  we  abolished. from  our  California  State  Employment  Service  operating 
policy  the  concept  that  there  are  ^ “bona  fide  occupational  qualifications”  in  a job  having 
to  do  with  age;  in  other  words,  the  concept  that  age  and  ability  to  perform  a task  are  nec- 
cessarily  related.  It  is  true  that  this  phrase,'  ”bona  fide  occupational  qualifications”, 
appears  in  all  the  le^slation  on  age  discrimination,  including  the  California  Irw,  as  well 
as  the  Presidential  Order  on  age  discriinination.  ‘ 

But  this  phrase  sounds  somewhat  different  to  the  people  on  the  hiring-and-firing 
line  of  the  Employment  Sernce  than  to  the  legislators.  To  our  interviewers,  it  means 
that  an  employer  can  say,  in  placing  an  order:  “A  woman  of '50  can*t  stand  all  day”,  ”A 
man  in  his  40’s  is  too  old  to  train  for  this  job,  ” ” A secretary  of  35  canH  get  along  with 
the  younger  women  in  the  office.”  ”No  one  over  age  27  can  do  this  work,”  Any  law  or 
policy  containing  ”BFOQ”  gives  the  employer  exactly  what  he  needs  to  perpetuate  this 
overt  discrimination  on  a legal  base, 

4 

We  know  that  chronological  age  is  a poor  index  of  capability.  For  example,  con- 
sider physical  fitness.  Evidence  has  been  presented  to  prove  that  physical  fithes.s  is 
determined  much  more  by  training  than  by  age.  The  capacity  of  the  bo<ty  to  effect  physio- 
logical adjustments  to  training  is  retained  almost  to  the  limit  of  the  span  of  life.  Energy 
reserves  and  sheer  muscular  power  vary  greatly  among  individuals  of  any  age, 

Creattvitv.  There  is  no  uniform  pattern  of  decline  in  the  creative  process  due  to  old  age. 
Persistent  and  new  creativity  may  be  observed  in  some  individuals , as  well  as  its  decline 
and  extinction  in  otliers.  There  are  m:  'oy  instances  of  newly -developed  creativity  in  old 
age  and  exar  iples  of  creative  individuals  who  ventured  into  new  fields  in  old  age, 

K * 

* 

Rate  of  Aging.  Physical  changes  come  about  gradually;  they  do  not  occur  at  th^  same 
time  in  any  one  individual;  nor  does  any  group  of  individuals  age  at  the  same  rate. 

Personality.  The  older  employee  tends  to  have  a greater  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
his  job  and  his  employers,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  objective  about  personal  goals  and 
capabilities;  he  has  increased  social  intelligence  including  the  ability  to  understand  and 
influence  others. 

Speed.  There  is  no  proof  yet  that  older  persons  cannot  increase  their  speed  of  perfor- 
mance and  learn  new  skills  under  appropriate  con<^tipns  of  naqtiyatiqn  and  practice. 

Let*s  take  the  100-plus  group.  Four  hundred  beneficiaries  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  rolls  are  100  years  of  age  or  older.  More  than  300  are  getting  benefits 
based  on  work  they  did  after  they  were  at  least  75  yerrs  old,  A dozen  of  these  people  are 
still  employed  or  self-employed,  and  the  oldest  is  120.  One  of  them  retired  last  year  as 
sling  man  on  a longshore  gang  in  Seattle  — ^at  age  105, 
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Time  magazine  book  reviewer  recently  had  fun  with  a new  book  by  Upton 
Sinclair.  Mr.  Sinclair’s  reply  to  this  was  printed  on  the  Letters  Page  and  follows; 

"Sir:  I am  84  years  old,  have  perfect  health,  a darling  new  wife  (aged  80), 
and  I have  a new  book  that  is  going  all  over  the  world.  Half  a dozen  old 
books  are  being  reprinted,  and  Disney  is  doing  one  of  them  for  the  children 
of  the  world.  Tell  your  sprightly  reviewer  he  may  have  all  the  fun  he 
pleases  with  me." 

Let’s  return  to  "BPOQ"  in  California  and  how  we  got  rid  of  it!  As  I said,  our  law 
on  age  discrimination,  which  became  effective  in  1961,  contains  that  phrase.  Shortly 
after  the  law  became  effective,  this  phrase  became  very  troublesome  in  our  order -taking 
procedure  in  the  local  offices.  We  asked  the  cooperation  of  our  medical  director  in 
examining  selected  cases  wherein  the  employer  had  used  the  loophole  of  "bona  fide 
occupational  qualifications"  to  place  an  age  restriction  on  an  order.  After  a two  year 
period  of  close  observation,  both  technical  and  medical,  we  agreed  that  there  was  no 
evidence  to  indicate  a correlation  between  age  and  ability  to  do  the  Job,  We  then  abolished 
the  operating  procedure  whereby  an  employer  could  place  such  restrictions  on  an  order 
and,  if  he  insists,  we  discontinue  service  on  die  order. 

An  actual  local  office  example  of  how  we  proved  to  our  own  satisfaction  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  BFOQ:  A chemical  firm  placed  an  order  for  "cylinder -filler — 
chlorine  gas" , with  an  age  restriction  of  under  35  years,  based  on  tolerance  to  withstand 
chlorine  fumes.  Our  local  manager  contacted  the  Industrial  Safely  Commission  and  was 
told  by  a safely  engineer  that  the  maximum  tolerance  to  chlorine  gas  was  higher  in  the 
younger  age  group.  The  order  was  then  referred  to  Sacramento  headquarters  for  a de- 
cision. We  requested  a medical  opinion.  The  Medical  Director’s  report,  in  part, 
follows: 


I contacted  tliree  doctors.  Two  of  them  are  outstanding 
specialists  who  do  nothing  but  stucfy  and  treat  diseases  of  the  chest. 
The  third  doctor  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  internists,  and  he, 
at  one  time,  believed  tliat  certain  respiratory  diseases  might  be 
benefited  by  the  administration  of  chlorine.  So  you  can  see  that  he 
is  in  a position  to  give  a sound  clinical  opinion. 

The  chlorine  therapeutist  felt  as  firmly  as  the  other  specialists 
that  he  had  never  seen  aiQr  decided  difference  in  tolerance  to  chlorine 
between  the  relatively  young  and  the  relatively  old. 

Shortly  after  this  report,  our  medical  director  attended  an 
institute  of  the  California  Medical  Association  and  put  "our  chlorine 
problem"  to  a national  authorily  on  chest  diseases.  He  agreed  without 
any  reservations  with  the  conclusions  of  the  other  doctors  — that  age 
has  no  relationship  to  chlorine  tolerance. 
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We  went  back  to  the  employer  with  this  information  and  he 
accepted  it.  What  he  had  not  told  us  was  that  these  cylinders  of 
chlorine  weighed  100  pounds  each  and  that  any  person  referred  to  his 
company  should  be  able  to  life  such  a cylinder. 

We  know  that  there  would  be  teenagers  and  men  in  their  early 
twenties  who  could  do  that  job— and  there  would  be  teenagers  and  men 
in  their  early  twenties  who  would  injure  their  backs  for  life  trying  to 
do  this — and  there  would  be  older  men  who  were  used  to  heavy  work 
and  ’‘know  how  to  lift"  who  could  do  this  job  easily. 

We  no  longer  penalize  the  ones  who  can  because  of  the  ones  who  can't— whatever 
age.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  new  breed  of  American  worker  in  his  second  prime  of 
life,  255,000  65~plus  workers  are  at  work  in  gainful  employment*  About  2,000  a month 
register  with  us  for  new  jobs.  The  oldest  applicant  placed  by  the  California  State  Em- 
ployment Service  in  1964  was  a man  86  years  old;  in  1965,  a woman  92  years  old.  And 
we  are  very  interested  in  protecting  their  rl^t  to  work  in  this  "child-structured  society" 
as  long  as  they  are  able  to  do  so, 

2,  Program  Innovatfons 

Three  jobs  have  been  selected,  which  were  considered  innovations  when  we  de- 
veloped them,  to  illustrate  how  jobs  can  be  created  in  direct  response  to  needs  which 
employers  express. 

Homemaker,  Family  Aide 

We  became  aware  of  a tremendous  unmet  need  when  people  called  us  to  express 
concern  about  elderly  parents  and  relatives  who  "insisted  on  living  alone"  but  needed 
some  sort  of  assistance,  "Did  we  have  anyone  who  would  lock  in  on  them  to  make  cer- 
tain they  were  all  right?"  "Perhaps  do  their  shopping,  or  take  them  to  the  doctor,  or 
prepare  a proper  meal  and  sit  with  them  while  they  ate  it — ^just  an  hour  or  so  a day," 
Simple — ^life-saving  tasks — ^but  we  had  no  v/ay  to  answer  these  requests.  We  decided  to 
try  to  create  a job  to  fit  this  need;  a job  of  one  to  three  hours  duration,  no  heavy  house- 
work, requiring  a great  deal  of  judgment,  paying  an  hourly  rate  considerably  above  any 
domestic  wage,  A car  was  a requirement  as  well  as  a willingness  to  invest  two  weeks 
time  in  training.  But  whom  to  recruit?  Domestic  workers  were  not  interested,  nor  were 
they  qualified  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  in  relation  to  families,  guardians,  attor- 
neySf  etc.  We  decided  to  try  to  interest  retired  teachers,  social  workers,  nurses  and 
women  who  had  had  responsible  jobs  in  the  business  world.  When  the  first  announce- 
ments of  the  service  appeared,  we  were  swamped  with  applicants  with  these  backgrounds. 


For  training,  the  American  Red  Cross  came  to  our  assistance  with  supplementa- 
tion from  adult  education,  inibllc  and  private  agencies  and  college  resources  in  various 
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parts  of  the  State,  depending  on  the  locality.  Training  includes  Psychological  Aspects  of 
Aging,  Physical  Aspects  of  Aging,  Laws  Relating  to  Aging,  Community  Resources. 
Geriatric  First  Aid,  High  Protein  Diets,  Relationship  to  Physicians  and  the  Visiting 
Nurse  .Service. 

The  Sacramento  Office,  where  this  program  originated,  has  given  continuous  ser~ 
vice  for  six  years  with  two  classes  a year  being  trained.  This  idea  has  spread  throughout 
the  State^and  Los  Angeles  County,  at  the  present  time,  has  Family  Aide  service  in  every 

section.  One  class  a month  is  being  trained  for  this  area,  alone.  Each  class  includes 
20  to  30  women. 


Senior  Home  Repairer  Program 

This  program  came  as  a result  of  requests  for  "someone”  who  would  put  up  a 
shelf,  or  fix  a screen,  or  a leaky  faucet,  etc.  This  time  we  decided  to  recruit  the  so- 
called  superannuated  members  of  the  skilled  trades  who  had  either  retired  to  draw  a 
pension  or  were  no  longer  being  dispatched  from  their  union  halls.  Here  again,  we  ob- 
tained an  immediate  response.  The  original  group  recruited  for  this  purpose  selected 
the  name  Senior  Home  Repairer,  These  men  have  their  own  transportation,  usually  a 
pick-up  truck,  and  the  tools  of  their  trade.  They  are  paid  an  hourly  rate  amounting  to 
about  half  the  union  rate  for  the  area.  The  number  of  jobs  each  man  is  given  is  tailored 
to  his  pension  or  Social  Securily  requirements  The  unions  have  welcomed  this  program 
since  it  does  not  interfei’e  with  the  regular  dispatching  of  union  members , who  are  not 
interested  in  jobs  lasting  an  hour  or  two;  or  the  regular  work  of  contractors  in  these 
trades.  The  Senior  Home  Repairers  are  an  active,  delightful  group.  The  oldest  is  an 
81-year  old  roofer.  Eight  of  our  offices  have  this  program. 


The  job  of ’’Keeper"  for  the  Los  Ang.eles  County  Sheriff’s  Department  was  developed 
last  year  as  a result  of  a discussion  with  their  personnel  section,  our  Older  Worker 
Coordinator  and  Occupational  Analyst.  Out  of  these  discussions  came  the  job.  The 
Keeper  has  custocfy  of  and  safeguards  buildings,  grounds,  equipment,  materials  or  ve- 
hicles which  have  been  impounded  by  the  Sheriff’s  Department,  He  accepts  cash  pay- 
ments and  cash  bonds  for  release  of  property.  He  must  furnish  his  own  transportation. 
Assignments  may  last  from  a few  minutes  to  12  hours.  The  fee  is  $12  per  job.  He  can 
average  from  $3-4,000  a year.  The  recruiting  effort  was  directed  to  the  retiree  group 

in  Los  Angeles  County  and  solved  what  had  been  a serious  problem  for  the  Sheriff’s  De- 
partment, 

We  are.  "true  believers"  in  the  value  of  the  self-help  groups,  as  well  as  in  direct 
placement,  wherein  the  participants  learn  how  to  improve  their  job-search  techniques. 

We  have  a nationally  recognized  program  for  executive  and  managerial  personnel  called 
Experience  Unlimited  which  provides  an  opjportunity  for  these  men,  whose  job  search  is 
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an  extremely  difficult  undertaldng  in  the  ourr,ent  labor  market,  to  discuss  their  mutual, 
job-related  problems  and  inform  themselves  about  employer  demands , industry  shifts , 
occupational  outlook,  etc.  It  has  been  a continuous  program  since  1959  and  we  now  have 
chapters  operating  in  seven  metropolitan  offices.  Many  business  enterprises  result  from 
these  chapter  contacts;  it  is  not  unusual  for  several  members  at  a time  to  leave  the 
group  to  establish  business  and  consulting  services  of  various  sorts.  One  such  group  is 
currently  serving  as  management  adviser  to  the  board  of  directors  of  a large  retirement 
housing  project. 

3.  Legislative  Innovation 

We  have  achieved  close  coordination  between  our  Department  and  the  Citizen’s 
Advisory  Committee  on  Aging,  our  State  Commission  on  Aging,  to  effect  legislative 
changes  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  lot  of  the  older  worker.  During  the  1965  ses- 
sion of  the  California  Legislature,  we  made  our  first  try.  Although  our  efforts  were 
somewhat  tentative,  we  did  accomplish  these  things: 

a.  Introduction  of  a portable  pension  law  which  also  provides  for  regulation  of 
private  pension  plans,  now  under  stu(fy  by  the  Legislature, 

b.  Statements  from  the  California  Legislature  to  Congress  about  increasing  funds 
to  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  program  for  the  express  purpose 
of  training  older  adults , and  lifting  the  earnings  limitation  imposed  on  persons 
drawing  Social  Security  benefits, 

c.  A stuify,  now  underway,  of  public  agencies — city,  county,  special  districts, 

State  and  Federal— and  their  use  of  upper  age  limits  as  requirements  for 
employment, 

d.  Preparation,  now  underway,  of  a curriculum  on  Pre-Retirement  Preparation 
for  use  of  schools,  labor,  managemenc  and  government, 

a 

This  legislative  activity  was  based  on  a one-year  study  in  1964  in  which  many 
aspects  of  the  older  worker  problem  came  under  scrutiny.  This  study  was  also  done 
jointly  by  our  Department  and  the  Citizen’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Aging, 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Commissioner  William  Bechill  will  discuss  both  this 
study,  pubUshed  as  ”A  Survey  of  the  Employment  of  Older  Workers”,  and  tlie  subse- 
quent legislative  activity  in  his  remarks , so  I will  conclude  by  congratulating  the 
National  Coimcil  on  Aging  for  organizing  this  fine  conference  and  providing  a platform 
for  a vai'iety  of  points  of  view  about  the  older  worker  • 

MR.  IIOUSTOUN:  Thank  you.  Miss  Fait, 
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Again,  if  I may,  I shall  exercise  the  privilege  of  tlie  chair  and  point  up  some  of  the 
points  you  made,  a great  many  of  which  I think  had  real  policy  implications  for  us*  • llrst,  the 
value  of  implementation  of  the  legislation  vdiich  you  talked  about,  not  Just  to  protect  the  rights 
of  older  workers , but  to  establish  a rational  basis  for  legitimate  job  discrimination, 

# ♦ * 

I think  you  also  pointed  up  some  problems  which  need  to  be  met  head-on.  Many  people 
have  talked  for  a long  time  about  the  need  for  home  repairs  and  neighborhood  rehabilitation. 
Too  many  of  us  have  been  scared  off  by  the  old  bugaboo  of  ’’union  problems”.  That  doesn’t 
mean  that  I don’t  think  there  are  not  sometimes  jurisdictional  questions  involved,  but  I think 
very  frequently  we  have  allowed  that  assumption  to  dissuade  us  from  acting, 

I have  noticed  in  the  last  few  years  that  the  attitudes  of  building  trade  leaders  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  country  have  changed.  What  we  thought  was  radical  three  years  ago,  in 
proposing  that  minority  group  members  be  prepared  for  apprenticeship  rather  than  screened 
out  in  advance  of  apprenticeship,  has  now  been  adopted  in  some  New  York  craft  unions.  Per- 
haps some  things  we  are  speaking  of  in  the  home  repair  area  might  be  negotiated  with  some  of 
the  union  leaders  to  their  benefit  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  some  older  people  who  are  not 
privileged  to  be  craft  union  members. 

The  erni^iasis  you  have  put  on  imagination  in  job-finding  is  particularly  important,  and 
particularly  the  benefits  that  can  accrue  from  imaginative  examination  of  our  public  programs. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  developed  a corps  of  older  businessmen  as  consul- 
tants called  SCORE,  The  knowledge  of  older  businessmen  helps  new  small  businessmen, 
particularly  minorily  group  businessmen,  going  perhaps  into  their  first  small  business  ven- 
ture and  provides  a useful  outlet  and  earning  opportunily  for  the  retired  businessman, 

I think,  though,  we  have  to  remember  that  we  have  several  categories  of  older  people, 
and  not  all  of  them  are  adequately  educated  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  programs  that  we 
have  discussed  today.  We  may  for  some  have  to  create  employment  opportunities  and  at  the 
same  time  make  educational  upgrading  a part  of  that  new  employment  program.  The  first 
level  of  employment  that  we  can  get  for  them  may  not  be  the  height  and  extent  of  their  ultimate 
capability , but  if  we  can  build  in  remedial  education  as  well  as  on -going  training  for  some  of 
these  people  over  45,  with  20  years  to  look  forward  to,  we  won’t  have  to  regard  a placement 
at  45  as  the  last  opportunily.  There  must  be  upgrading  possibilities  as  well. 

We  should  watch,  as  Miss  Fait  indicated,  the  public  sector.  There  is  no  part  of  our 
labor  market  which  discriminates  more  rigidly  than  government,  and  the  causes  of  that  dis- 
crimination are  sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad.  The  merit  system  which  we  adopted  to 
protect  us  against  the  spoils  system  has  set  up  rigid  classifications,  often  more  rigid  in  their 
application  than  they  are  in  law.  And  we  have  seen  a few  experiments  aroimd  the  country,  in- 
cluding that  in  the  Patent  Office , where  new  categories  of  employment  can  be  created  for 
older  persons  with  less  education. 
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Mr  , Ash  said  earlier  that  10  per  cent  of  all  MDTA  trainees  were  over  45,  and  I find 
that  as  of  ifcoday  15  per  cent  of  all  persons  presently  unemployed  are  male  workers  over  45, 

Is  th£it  a fair  interpretation  of  the  figures? 

MR.  ASH;  Yes. 

MR,  HOUSTOUN:  So  there  is  some  gap  there.  But  the  real  gap,  of  course,  is  in 
long-term  unemployment.  And  a quarter,  that  is  25  per  cent,  of  all  persons  in  long-term 
unemployment  — that  is  to  say,  15  weeks  or  more  — are  male  older  workers.  One-quarter 
of  all  persons  who  are  long-term  imemployed  are  45  years  and  older  and  male. 

I would  like  to  introduce  as  the  last  panel  speaker  Mr.  Jack  Ossofsky  who  has  for  the 
last  year  been  struggling  with  some  of  the  front-line  problems  in  training  and  employment  of 
older  people,  and  particularly  the  older  poor.  Jack  is  an  extremely  versatile  man  and  I think 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  this  program  has  been  going  so  well.  He  brings  to  it  a number  of 
disciplines  and  a great  many  friends. 

He  will  tell  us  about  **A  Model  Plan  for  Older  Worker  Training  and  Employment  Under 
Community  Action  Programs,*' 

MR,  OSSOFSKY;  Thank  you,  Larry. 

I would  think  that  most  of  us  would  agree  that  probably  the  newest  development  in  the 
employment  area  and  the  newest  tool  that  deserves  greater  application  is  the  war  against 
poverty.  It  is  the  newest  tool  available  to  us  legislatively,  perhaps and  it  is  the  one  that  has 
yet  to  meet  its  great  potential  as  far  as  older  workers  are  concerned.  And  those  of  us  who 
have  been  working  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  field  of  aging  saw  the  great  potential  of  this 
dynamic  new  enterprise,  this  new  agency  of  government  and  all  the  concepts  that  went  into 
it,  as  a most  optimistic  and  productive  device  for  marshaling  community  support,  for  re- 
grouping effort,  both  public  and  voluntary,  and  for  re-examining  tine  ways  we  have  been  do:ng 
things  for  a long  time, 

I am  particularly  concerned  with  tiie  fact  that  over  half  of  those  considered  poor  by 
any  measure,  no  matter  how  conservsitive  or  liberal  that  measure  may  be,  are  45  years  of 
age  or  over.  At  least  20  per  cent  of  all  the  poor  are  over  65, 

I am  concerned,  too,  with  the  fact  that  80  per  cent  of  the  65-year-and-older  population 
who  are  poor,  according  to  a stuid^  made  in  1963,  remain  poor.  And  55  per  cent  of  those  25 
to  45  who  are  poor,  remain  poor,- 

It  is  thought  that  the  struggle  against  poverty,  whose  aim  was  enunciated  as  alleviating 
poverty  or  preventing  it,  would  play  a major  role  in  dealing  with  the  poverty  that  afilicts  so 
many  of  the  older  workers. 
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It  needs  to  be  said,  however,  at  a meeting  particularly  where  we  are  evaluating  pro- 
gress .that  has  been  made  and  achievements  that  are  yet  to  be  racked  up,  that  the  struggle  in 
this  area  is  just  beginning  to  get  underway.  The  poteritial  that  could  be  realized  within  the 
massive  strength  and  mobilization  of  government  and  private  enterprise,  private  endeavor, 
the  voluntary  and  public  agencies  in  particular,  has  not  yet  been  mobilized  in  this  direction. 

This  must  be  said  particularly  sharply  in  view  of  the  great  publicity  and  concern  that 
has  been  devoted  to  such  programs  as  the  Job  Corps,  the  Nei^borhood  Youth  Corps ^ the 
nei^borhood  service  organizations,  and  the  great  summer  employment  programs,  all  of  which 
have  been  aimed  specifically  and  vigorously  at  the  creation  of  employment  opportunities  and 
training  for  young  people.  The  notion  has  been  expressed  in  many  ways  that  the  purpose  here 
is  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty,  so  that  young  people  will  not  live  again  throu^  the  poverty 
cycle  of  their  parents  and  grandparents*  In  view  specifically  of  those  few  statistics  that  I 
mentioned  earlier,  we  cannot  as  a nation  undertake  to  forget  the  povertjr  that  currently  con- 
fronts those  parents  and  grandparents.  Yet  the  war  against  poverty  has  until  now  done  very 
little  in  this  regard, 

% ■ 

As  a result  of  its  concern  about  this,  the  National  Covmcil  on  Aging  Just  about  a year 
ago  met  with  the  Office  of  Econoncdc  Opportunity  to  discuss  the  need  for  greater  emphasis  on 
work  in  this  area.  And  as  a result  of  those  discussions  there  came  forth,  as  so  often  does 
from  such  unions,  a contract.  That  contract  provided  for  the  National  Coimcil  on  Aging  to 
supply  a number  of  model  programs,  to  indicate  ways  of  providing  two  things;  first  of  all, 
examples  of  how  older  people  might  be  employed;  how  the  Community  Action  agencies  might 
be  assisted  in  developing  specific  programs  in  this  area;  and  secon<iy , and  related  to  it,  ex- 
amples of  the  kinds  of  services  that  could  very  well  be  launched  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  provide  services  to  meet  the  poverty  conditions  of  older  people. 

No  one  — and  let  me  say  this  categorically  at  the  outset  — nobody  who  has  been  in- 
volved in  this  area  of  work  has  any  illusion  that  all  older  people  can  or  are  able  to  or  want  to 
return  to  work.  However,  all  of  us  believe  that  there  are  enou^  older  people  capable  of 
working,  and  all  of  the  evidence  described  earlier  in  tliis  panel  provides  additional  support 
for  the  notion  that  those  who  want  to  can  be  trained,  and  that  the  job  opportunities  need  to  be 
found,  or  what  is  perhaps  even  more  important,  need  to  be  created;  and  that  the  creation  of 
those  job  opportunities  can  in  many  places  be  furthered  by  examining  the  services  that  the 
communities  have  needed  until  now. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  war  against  poverty,  in  the  variety  of 
legislative  acts  that  go  into  this  total  package  — not  only  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity — to  supply  the  varied  services  needed  by  the  poor,  to  reshape  and  remold  those  ser- 
vices , and  to  provide  funds  to  support  the  development  of  those  services  and  that  reshaping 
•where  it  is  needed. 

A large  measure  of  the  effort  put  in  so  far  by  the  National  Council  on  Aging  on  these 
particular  model  programs  and  the  direction  of  these  programs  has  been  in  the  area  of  job 
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creation,  in  the  providing  of  services  which  a community'  may  have  needed  for  a long  time 
but  had  no*^funds  to  launch. 

Also  concerning  us  here  was  the  opportanity  and  the  possibility  of  providing  new  ser- 
vices tliat  flowed  from  tlie  legislation  being  enacted  in  the  course  of  fighting  the  war  against 
poverty.  We  have,  up  until  this  point,  submitted  four  specific  model  programs,  although  a 
great  number  of  other  programs  have  been  developed  our  v/ork  with  individual  conununi- 
ties.  The  four  programs,  I think,  spell  out  the  areas  In  wliich  we  tliink  it  is  possible  to 
operate  within  the  war  against  poverty. 

The  first  of  tliese  came  from  our  examination  of  the  experience  of  the  employment 
services  that  have  been  working,  on  a voluntary  basis  in  the  main,  on  behalf  of  older  workers. 
Our  findings  have  convinced  us  that  most  of  these  programs,  useful,  valuable,  and  significant 
as  th^  were,  had  taken  very  fev/  pains  and  made  very  little  effort  to  reach  the  older  poor. 

By  and  large,  examination  showed  that  the  employment  services,  which  all  of  us  have  touted 
for  many  years  it  must  be  said,  dealt  in  the  main  with  the  person  who  had  a specific  skill  to 
sell,  the  retired  businessman  or  executive,  or  the  skilled  worker.  They  rarely,  if  ever, 
reached  out  to  the  community  where  the  poor  were.  They  waited  for  the  person  to  come  for 
the  service. 

Of  course,  the  same  thing  could  very  well  be  said  of  a lot  of  the  health  and  welfare 
agencies  of  our  communities.  This  has,  after  all,  been  the  basic  pattern  of  providing  ser- 
vices in  our  communities  until  now.  We  provide  die  service  but  it  is  up  to  the  person  who 
needs  it  to  come  and  get  it. 

The  new  element  we  have  tried  to  build  into  our  model  programs,  and  the  new  ele- 
ment we  believe  is  consistent  with  the  whole  program  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opporbnaity, 
is  a strong  out-reach  program,  a vigorous  out-reach- program,  call  it  case -finding  if  you 
will,  literally  going  into  the  community,  housing  the  employment  service  in  a store  front,  in 
a nei^borhood  center;  in  any  facility  that  is  located  right  where  the  older  poor  themselves 
are  located,  but  in  addition  to  just  locating  it  there,  taking  some  vigorous  new  steps  to  reach 
the  people  whom  we  want  to  serve,  * 

And  of  particular  significance  as  far  as  the  older  poor  were  concerned,  we  felt  and 
still  feel,  is  the  need  to  develop  programs  which  encourage  people  to  try  for  a job,  encourage 
people  to  come  in  and  get  the  counseling,  encourage  people  to  come  in  and  help  run  the  agency 
and  institution  itself,  tiiis  particularly  because  so  many  of  those  that  we’re  concerned  with 
seawing  have  in  many  instances  given  up  any  hope  of  getting  any  work. 

WMle  it  is  true  that  the  greatest  source  of  income  for  older  people,  65  and  more  in 
this  iastandei'is  still  employment,  that  truth  is  really  a half-truth  of  the  circumstances  in- 
volved that  reflects  not  the  great  numbers  of  older  people  who  are  employed  nor  their  great 
income,  but  rather  the  low  level  of  Sicial  Security  benefits  and  public  assistance  that  most 
older  people  are  living  on. 
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At  the  same  time  we  have  had  enough  evidence  to  show  that  where  job  opportunities 
are  available,  it  is  possible  to  place  considerable  numbers  of  older  people,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible too,  with  proper  motivation,  to  get  people  to  come  into  the  centers  and  to  participate  in 
the  program. 

Now,  of  the  30  to  40  communities  that  are  currently  implementing  one  or  another  of 
the  programs  we  have  currently  submitted,  only  some  12  picked  up  on  this  particular  pro- 
gram which  we  called  the  Senior  Worker  Action  program.  What  we  built  in  here,  too,  was 
not  just  the  notion  of  out-reach  and  job  development  — and  I will  touch  in  a moment  on  some 
of  the  suggestions  we  have  made  for  job  creation,  many  of  which  are  the  kinds  of  things  men- 
tioned by  other  speakers  this  afternoon  — but  one  of  the  important  things  we  have  sought  to 
emphasize  is  the  importance  of  finding  ways  of  involving  the  older  people  themselves  in  the 
acbxal  operation  of  this  Community  Action  Program.  And  our  hope  is  that  we  can,  as  a re- 
sult of  this  emphasis,  make  clear  to  other  Community  Action  Programs  the  possibilities  and 
potentialities  that  exist  for  employing  older  people  in  all  levels  of  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram itself. 

Let  me  read  for  you  just  quickly  some  of  the  job  oppoiiunities  that  we  spelled  out  as 
possible  sources  of  employment,  and  I think  you  will  find  they  touch  on  broad  things  that 
probably  all  of  you  have  thought  of  at  one  time  or  another.  We  have  suggested  this  list,  not 
because  we  thou^t  it  was  all-inclusive,  but  rather  because  we  thought  it  touched  on  the  new 
areas  of  employment  opportunities  that  local  communities  might  examine  and  mi^t  give 
them  a lead  as  to  other  things  that  might  be  most  appropriate  in  their  situation. 

Aides  in  schools,  assisting  teachers  and  relieving  them  of  certain  teaching 
and  clerical  tasks. 

Assisting  in  day-care  centers,  in  senior  centers,  in  hospitals  and  other 
institutions. 

Working  as  communiiy  organizers , contacting  individuals , organizations , 
business,  assisting  in  organizing  groups  to  serve  various  age  groups.  For 
example,  perhaps  in  the  development  of  some  of  the  other  models  we  have 
spelled  out,  such  as  the  feeding  of  older  people,  providing  low-cost  nutritious 
meals , perhaps  the  organization  of  low-cost  consumer  cooperatives  and 
clinics. 

Working  as  companions,  friendly  \dsitors  for  youth  and  older  people. 

Now,  tills  brings  us  to  the  area  of  types  of  employment  that  have  often  in  the  pa^t 
been  the  traditional  areas  for  volunteer  service.  It  is  the  emphasis  of  the  model  programs 
that  we  have  submitted  to  say  to  the  normal  dispensers  of  these  services  that  there  are  funds 
available  to  provide  these  services  through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity , and  that  those 
funds  should  go  not  just  for  the  staffing  and  professional  areas  of  competence  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  program,  but  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  that  is  submitted  to  a local  cosBmunily  for 
such  programs  should  be  used  to  reach  the  older  poor  themselves,  and  that  many  of  the  tasks 
that  in  the  past  were  normally  considered  volunteer  tasks,  many  of  which,  l»y  the  way,  have 
gone  begging  for  volunteers  because  people  didn’t  have  the  funds  for  Ixmch  or  for  carfare, 
should  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  providing  paid  opportunities  for  some  of  the  same 
people. 


This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  National  Council  has  in  any  way  modified  its  position  on 
the  value  to  the  individual  or  the  community  of  volunteer  activities,  but  rather  that  this  is  an 
opportunity  to  get  funds  into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  and  that  those  employment  opportunities 
ou^t  to  be  created  not  just  to  spend  time  but  also  to  earn  cash. 

Counselors  for  various  age  groups,  counselors  about  work  itself,  about 

other  community  resources , but  follow-up  and  sub^professional  work  to  assist 

cas3  workers,  and  even  visiting  nurses. 

Of  course,  we  are  talking  again  about  the  sub-professional  categories  here  which  have 
often  raised  the  ire  of  some  of  the  professional  groups , about  making  it  possible  to  spread  a 
little  further  the  professional  competence  in  those  areas  where  the  professional  competence  is 
really  needed,  and  to  use  trained  sub-professionals  to  do  the  other  tasks, 

I could  read  you  more  and  more  of  these.  I list  them  only  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
specific  things. 

What  has  happened  to  the  general  programs? 

Well,  let  me  spell  out  one  of  the  other  programs,  the  second  one  that  was  submitted, 
and  that  was  the  project  entitled  TLC,  Tender,  Loving  Care.  The  notion  behind  this  was  to 
spell  out  how  older  people  might  be  utilized  in  a great  variety  of  settings  to  serve  yoimg  people, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  spell  out  opportunities  to  give  service  to  people  in  all  age  groups  in 
a variety  of  institutional  and  noii-lnstitutional  settings. 

Strongly  related  to  this  program,  and  developed  at  the  same  time,  and  one  borrowing 
from  the  other  in  some  instances,  was  the  program  announced  as  the  Foster  Grandparent 
Program  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  ultimately  funded  and  administered 
through  the  Administration  on  Aging, 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Program  provides  in  its  immediate  implications , specific  ex- 
amples of  how  older  people  can  work  in  hospitals,  in  foundling  institutions.  The  model  we 
prepared  listed  other  settings  in  which  older  people  could  be  put  to  work,  with  a minimal 
period  of  training  but  with  a maximal  long-term  employment  potential. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  proposal  that  was  submitted  in  detail  by  the  Council  was 
one  that  has  currently  been  implemented  on  a national  scale.  This  one  was  called  Operation 
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Medicare  Alert,  and  the  purpose  was  along  this  same  theme  of  seeking  to  develop  employment 
opportunity  for  needed  services.  It  spelled  out  specific  ways  of  utilizing  teams  of  older  people 
in  the  community  where  the  elderly  lived,  specificially  again,  the  older  poor,  to  see  to  it  that 
they  were  fully  informed  of  the  benefits  of  Medicare  and  had  an  opportunity  to  sign  up  for  the 
voluntary  program  if  they  chose  to  do  so.  While  detailed  technical  information  in  most  cases 
would  be  provided  by  Social  Security  Administration  staff,  older  people  would  be  utilized  to 
organize  the  meetings,  do  the  home  visiting,  escort  older  people  to  the  meetings,  and  bring 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration  lists  of  those  who  could  not  come  out  of  their  homes. 

Now,  in  discussing  what  has  happened  to  programs  for  the  elderly  within  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  it  must  be  said  that  by  and  large,  because  tlie  general  tone  of  program- 
ming until  now  had  been  emphasizing  younger  people,  there  had  been  an  impression  created, 
even  for  tliose  of  us  working  very  closely  with  these  programs , that  the  staffs  of  the  local 
Commmity  Action  agencies , first  of  all  believed  that  it  was  their  task  to  work  only  on  behalf 
of  young  people,  secondly  didn*t  know  what  could  be  done,  and  third  didn't  think  there  was 
really  anything  for  them  to  do  in  this  field. 

When  Operation  Medicare  Alert  was  funded  as  a national  program  (the  only  one  of  these 
programs  given  national  impetus  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity) , we  foimd  that  within 
a week's  time  490  communities  submitted  requests  to  implement  it.  And  in  our  visits  to  the 
regional  offices  we  heard  Community  Action  Program  director  after  Community  Action 
director  get  up  and  say,  "This  was  exactly  the  kind  of  lead  we  needed,"  It  gave  some  funds  to 
each  community  to  get  the  program  started,  but  more  important  it  gave  two  other  things.  It 
made  clear  to  the  local  operators  of  Community  Action  Programs  that  Washington  really  was 
interested  in  the  older  person;  and  secondly , it  gave  them  a handle  they  might  latch  on  to  and 
use.  It  gave  them  something  specific  that  could  be  implemented. 

This  program  basically  is  still  a very  modest  one.  The  funds  to  be  utilized  in  individual 
communities  are  very  few,  A great  number  of  people  will  have  to  be  volunteers  to  make  this 
program  a success.  But  most  important  is  that  for  the  first  time  there  was  a national  program 
which  reached  great  numbers  of  communities  — unlike  tiie  Foster  Grandparents  Program  which 
was  announced  to  reach  some  60  communities  and  so  far  has  been  funded  in  some  20  communi- 
ties, The  Medicare  Alert  program,  we  believe, will  go  into  between  300  or  400  communities, 
perhaps  all  500  that  have  asked  for  it. 

The  o'  .er  thing  that  has  flowed  from  this  is  that  for  the  first  time  Community  Action 
activities  have  been  able  to  see  the  possibilities  of  using  older  people  to  do  some  of  the  com- 
munity legwork,  some  of  the  contact  and  organizing  work,  not  just  to  serve  the  elderly  in  this 
program,  but  the  potential  for  doing  this  for  other  age  groups  as  well. 

hi  the  course  of  discussing  this  program,  one  of  the  people  responsible  for  recruiting 
for  the  Job  Corps  called  and  asked,  "Why  can't  we  do  the  same  thing  to  help  follow-up  on  Job 
Corps  recruits  and  to  reach  the  parents  of  the  Job  Corps  recruits  who  often  don't  know  what 
their  kids  are  signing  up  for  and  are  wondering  what  happened  to  the  kid  when  he  left  for  camp." 
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Now,  It  is  our  hope  that  the  implementation  of  the  specific  employment  models  them- 
selves will  lead  to  otlier  programming,  but  specifically  that  this  one  program,  Medicare  Alert, 
will  open  the  door  for  great  numbers  of  Community  Action  agencies  to  see  their  potential, 
after  they  have  gone  door  to  door  to  see  how  older  people  live , for  providing  the  many  kinds  of 
services  that  are  needed  there  and  need  to  be  funded. 

One  of  the  other  programs  now  being  discussed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  funded  in  a comparatively  short  period  of  time,  is  one  which  grows  out 
of  the  needs,  again,  of  Medicare,  but  long-range  needs,  not,  as  in  Medicare  Alert,  a short- 
ttme  informational  program,  and  that  is  the  great  need  for  home  health  workers.  As  you  know, 
the  Medicare  legislation  provides  an  opportunity  not  just  to  get  coverage  for  hospitalization  and 
extended  institutional  care  thereafter,  but  also  for  visits  by  a home  health  worker*  And  yet 
our  country  is  completely  unprepared  for  the  enormous  need,  which  some  have  estimated  as 
high  as  30, 000, for  home  health  workers  in  this  field. 

Months  ago  the  Task  Force  on  the  Older  Poor  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  Chuck  Odell  chaired,  urged  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  launch  this  program  — 
to  launch  it  months  ago  so  that  by  the  time  Medicare  was  operative,  under  both  Titles  18 and  19 
of  the  law,  we  would  have  some  beginnings  of  the  kind  of  staff  needed. 

Well,  that  program  is  just  now  beginning  to  move  within  OEO,  The  goals  here  are  to 
train  up  to  10,000  home  health  workers,  in  the  main  middle-aged  and  older  people,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a short  period  of  training  and  some  on-the-job  training,  such  training  to  meet 
the  standards  required  under  the  Medicare  legislation  as  the  Public  Health  Service  ultimately 
defines  that,  but  to  put  these  people  to  work  — not  necessarily  as  was  described  in  Oklahoma 
in  an  unstructured  way , but  through  the  institutions  that  provide  home  health  care , for  Medi- 
care and  for  others  who  need  the  home  health  care  services.  In  this  particular  field  OEO  has 
another  employment  responsibility,  one  that  needs  to  be  examined,  I think,  when  we  look  at  the 
results  of  the  Oklahoma  situation  that  was  described.  Twenty  communities  ended  up  on  the 
average  employing  one  person  — with  21  people  ultimately  employed. 

DR.  KING:  I should  have  said  21  per  cent  in  the  first  year,  which  isn*t  much  more. 

MR,  OSSOFSKY:  That  is  a little  better;  thank  you. 

But  I wonder  if  part  of  the  problem  was  not  precisely  that  there  was  no  institutionalizing 
of  that  employment.  Isn’t  there  some  means  of  providing  secure,  year-round  employment, 
some  means  of  guaranteeing  a good  w’age , some  rieans  of  providing  Social  Security  coverage 
and  Workmen’s  Compensation  coverage,  some  means  of  providing  paid  vacation  time  to 
workers  who  and  large  were  called  in  when  grandpa  was  too  sick  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a 
member  of  the  family.  It  was  when  the  dirty  work  had  to  be  done  that  a so -called  home  health 
worker  was  called  in  in  the  past, 

Wh.at  needs  to  happen  here  is  to  provide,  first  of  all,  better  training  and  a higher  grade 
of  service,  but  equally  important,  a setting  through  which  the  needed  service  can  be  provided 
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and  secure  and  good  jobs  can  be  provided  for  the  people  who  have  been  trained  to  do  the  job. 

In  the  home  health  field  our  hope  is  tliat  the  demonstration  pof  iods  and  the  experimen- 
tation will  bring  us  not  only  tliousands  of  trained  workers  but  thousands  of  trained  workers  who 
have  got  some  notion  that  they  are  going  to  have  a job  at  the  end  of  their  training  and  a job  that 
will  give  them  assurance  of  future  employment  as  well. 

Now,  these  are  just  potentials  that  are  being  started  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  potentials  of  providing  jobs  in  areas  of  Senior  Centers,  multi -service  programme, 
of  hi^way  beautification,  for  example,  of  the  development  of  whole  areas  of  community 
betternient,  of  home  repair  work  — the  kind  of  thing  that  was  mentioned  here  as  taking  place 
in' California,  to  rebuild,  refurbish  the  home  in  which  the  poor  live  — all  of  these  potentials 
remain  potentials , well  aft3r  the  institution  of  OEO  which  has  existed  for  more  than  a year. 

If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  what  needs  to  be  done,  how  we  can  improve  programs,  1 
believe  we  have  to  look  very  carefully  at  the  need  to  provide  additional  funds,  additional  staff- 
ing, specific  priority  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  work  on  behalf  of  older  workers, 
to  create  job  opportunities  for  the  parents  of  the  youngsters  being  sent  to  Job  Corps  camps 
and  the  like. 

If  we  are  to  realize  our  potential,  too,  we  need  to  take  a look  at  the  nature  of  the  work 
that  has  yet  to  be  spelled  out,  to  do  a little  bit  more  research  into  what  the  needs  of  communi- 
ties are,  getting  the  communities  to  really  express  them  more  vigorously.  And  it  needs  to  be 
said  that  if  this  job  is  to  be  done  by  OEO  we  cannot  look  now  at  this  period  of  budget  crisis  in 
the  government  for  cutting  back  on  the  budget  for  programs  like  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity , but  rather  for  strengthening  those  budgets  so  that  the  work  tliat  is  properly  being  done 
for  young  people  is  not  cast  aside  in  order  to  serve  the  elderly,  but  rather  that  that  work  that 
has  been  done  so  far  to  create  training  ppportunities  and  employment  opportunities  for  the 
young  is  maintained  and  expanded  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  work  in  the  field  of  aging  is 
maintained  and  expanded  at  a much  more  accelerated  pace. 

If  indeed  older  people  represent  the  enormous  proportion  of  20  per  cent  of  the  poor  — 
and  I am  not  so  sure  that  is  not  too  modest  a figure  — I am  not  necessarily  ready  to  say  that 
we  have  to  have  20  per  cent  of  all  the  funds  going  to  the  elderly.  Perhaps  what  we  really  need 
is  much  more  because  the  job  may  be  tougher  and  the  potentials  a little  more  difficult  to  real- 
ize, And  it  may  not  be  that  v e need  a dollar -for -dollar  proportionwise  allocation  of  funds. 

But  certainly  OEO  needs  to  change  the  disproportionate  discrimination  against  the  elderly  that 
has  characterized  much  of  its  activities  until  this  time, 

I do  believe  that  we  have  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  a very  important  new 
tool  for  the  development  of  employment  opportunities , for  the  placement  of  old  workers , for 
the  training  of  older  workers,  I think  tliat  tool  needs  to  be  used  much  more  than  it  has  been 
up  to  now.  It  needs  to  be  sharpened;  it  needs  to  be  properly  equipped;  and  then  it  will  be  able 
to  do  some  of  die  things  that  it  could  do  for  the  country. 
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Thank  you  very  much. 

MR,  HOUSTOUN:  Thank  you,  Jack.  You  have  more  than  justified  the  build-up.  We 
have  a question  from  Mr,  Charles  OdeU. 

MR.  ODELL:  Where  does  the  responsibility  lie,  in  your  judgment,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a concept  of  leadership  in  connection  with  what  you  call  the  institutionalizing  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  group  we  are  talking  about  here,  not  only  in  the  specific  terms 
that  you  mentioned,  but  in  terms  of  many  other  kinds  of  jobs  which  in  the  European  economy, 
for  example,  have  a certain  amount  of  status  and  acceptance  and  recognition,  but  which  in  our 
economy  do  not,  simply  because  we  have  never  grown  up  to  fhe  point  of  accepting  the  fact  that 
even  if  formerly  you  used  slaves  to  do  tlie  work,  you  now  have  to  pay  a decent  wage  since  you 
no  longer  can  use  slaves. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  valid  for  government  to  be  concerned  about  helping  small 
businessmen,  it  is  valid  for  government  to  be  concerned  about  helping  i>eople  who  are  ex- 
ploited to  organize  and  institutionalize  and  dignify  the  concept  and  acceptance  of  the  work  they 
do,  and  to  get  paid  decent  wages  for  it,  and  to  also  acquire  acceptable  standards  of  training 
and  recruiting  and  evers^ing  else. 

Where  does  that  responsibility  lie,  and  how  do  we  promote  that  kind  of  institutional- 
ization? 

MR.  OSSOFSKY:  I tliinlc  you  answered  it  in  your  question.  Chuck,  Obviously  if  we  sub- 
sidize the  airlines  and  oil  companies  and  shipping  companies,  we  ought  to  find  some  way  to 
subsidize  the  institutionalization  of  this  kind  of  employment.  I think  this  lies  in  two  areas. 

In  some  cases  it  is  local  but  I think  the  tone  for  it,  the  agreement  that  this  needs  to  be  done, 
has  to  start  from  the  Federal  Government.  I don^t  think  that  has  happened  up  to  now,  I think 
it  lies  in  large  part  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  but  I think  in  large  part  it  could  be  done  by 
the  OEO  in  some  of  tlie  specific  cases  where  the  OEO  gets  into  the  picture,  A lot  of  it  lies, 
too,  I think;  with  what  those  of  us  who  work  in  the  field  do  locally,  I am  not  sure  all  the  burden 
can  be  put  on  the  Federal  Government.  I thinlc  in  some  of  these  programs  the  institutionalizing 
employment  opportunities  will  flow  from  how  we  use  the  people  we  train,  what  w'e  build  into 
the  training  component  and  guarantees  for  employment. 

I for  one  would  strongly  suggest  that  no  program  for  training  be  funded  if  it  does  not 
have  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  training  some  pretty  good  assurance  of  employment  at  a good 
wage,  some  notion  that  we  are  going  to  end  up  not  just  discouraging  those  we  have  encouraged 
to  get  trained,  but  tliat  we  are  encouraging  them  for  something  real.  And  one  way  to  imple- 
ment that.  Chuck,  I think,  would  be  to  insure  that  in  those  contracts  and  training  programs  that 
are  developed,  there  is  written  in  an  assurance  ty  those  doing  the  training  that  the  people  will 
be  properly  employed  at  the  end  of  that  period  of  time. 

MR,  HOUSTOUN:  Jack,  as  I see  it,  what  you  are  saying  is  that  ’’reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  employment”  be  replaced  by  ’'reasonable  expectation  for  at  least  minimum  adequate 
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compensation,”  — a qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  value. 

MR.  OSSOFSKY:  Yes. 

MR.  HOUSTOUN;  You  made  a very  strong  point  that  the  public  programs  such  as  the 
Economic  Opportunily  program,  the  Manpower  Training  program,  Vocational  Education,  Adult 
Education,  and  the  rest  of  them,  need  to  be  substantially  expanded  if  they  are  to  meet  the  kinds 
of  needs  that  all  of  us  see  in  our  everyday  working  experience.  And  I thinlc  you  were  also  em~ 
phasizing  that  in  trade  for  the  support  that  NCOA  should  give  to  this  kind  of  expansion,  the 
various  program  Administrators  should  set  clear-cut  goals  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  older 
worker.  For  example,  if  25  per  cent  of  all  the  long-term  unemployed  are  older  workers, 
someone  ought  to  be  in  a position,  perhaps  an  interagency  group  in  the  government,  to  deter- 
mine what  it  will  cost  over  the  next  few  years  to  reduce  that  figure  and  make  some  meaningful 
impact  on  the  rate  of  long-term  unemployment  among  older  people,  and  then  to  plan  and  act 
accordingly. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  besides  giving  our  support  for  this  kind  of  expansion,  we  also 
ought  to  get  some  knowledge  about  how  fast  we  are  going  and  where  we  are  going  and  what  per- 
centage of  these  people  are  going  to  be  reached  in  the  process. 

There  is  one  other  point  I*d  like  to  underscore  that  you  mentioned,  which  is  the  advan- 
tage of  involving  the  older  poor  or  the  older  worker  in  the  planning  and  development  and  opera- 
tion of  these  projects,  I think  if  there  is  one  important,  new  concept  coming  out  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  Programs,  it  is  that  the  "clients,”  the  "customers,”  as  the  private  sector  calls 
them,  the  older  people,  can  malce  immeasurable  contribution  to  the  development  of  these  pro- 
grams. 


Wlien  you  ask  some  of  these  older  people  what  kinds  of  programs  they  want,  they  often 
don’t  come  up  -with  the  same  pet  project  we  think  they  ought  to  want.  And  we  can  save  a lot  of 
time,  trouble  and  excuses  about  poor  motivation  if  we  give  them  the  opportunities  they  want. 

We  can  also  perhaps  improve  the  way  in  which  we  present  some  of  these  programs  if 
we  discuss  projects  with  them  in  advance,  I am  not  talking  about  a kind  of  public  condescension 
— "We  will  talk  to  you  people  every  so  often,"  I am  proposing  discussions  with  the  "customer” 
on  the  basis  of  equality,  rather  than  as  a supplicant  for  a service  or  some  form  of  assistance, 

I thinly  we  have  to  develop  in  our  communities,  both  urban  and  rural,  some  kind  of  re- 
gular clialogue  with  the  people  who  are  receiving  public  services,  to  find  out  how  they  want 
them.  We  need  to  employ  them  m these  programs , too.  It  is  amazing  how  practical  the  dis- 
cussion gets  when  you  have  one  of  the  people  who  come  from  the  "customer"  groups  sitting 
around  the  planning  table  with  you  or  employed  in  the  programs , perhaps  as  one  of  the  people 
who  is  case-finding.  These  people  bring  back  a much  different  view  of  reality  than  the  young- 
ster of  21  with  an  A.B,  degree  from  the  sef»""^d  fifth  of  the  family  income  scale.  They  add  a 
note  of  practicality  and  reaUty  and  a clearer  vision  of  what  the  problems  are  in  the  fifth  floor 
garret  in  the  back  where  the  old  lacfy  says:  No,  she  don’t  want  it. 
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Jack  is  building  up  a body  of  literature  in  the  course  of  his  work,  which  is  available 
throu^  NCOA,  You  can  write  Jack  Ossofslgr,  NCOA,  and  receive  copies  of  these  project 
descriptions.  Some  of  this  material  you  can  also  get  from  the  Nev^  Jersey  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunily.  Many  of  the  projects  that  have  been  discussed  today  were  summarized  in  the  New 
Jersey  report  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  a community  workbook.  Reprinted  in  it  is  the 
first  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Problems  of  the  Older  Poor  of  tlie  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 


I would  like  just  to  take  a minute  before  we  open  the  floor  to  cuestions  to  thank  and  in- 
troduce Mrs,  Edith  Verant  who  is  our  recorder.  She  is  the  Direcjtor  of  Special  Applicant 
Services  for  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  the  District;  of  Columbia. 

I would  also,  at  this  time,  like  to  ask  Mrs,  Maxine  Stewart,  who  is  in  this  case  my 
strong  left  arm,  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  to  comment  bi*lefly  on  some  of  the  oc- 
cupational implications, 

MR.  STEWART:  I have  no  comment  to  malce  on  the  remarks  of  the  speakers  that  you 
have  just  heard,  I thou^t  their  presentations  were  all  very  stimulating, 

I do  want  to  urge  you  in  your  planning  to  make  use  of  the  ISureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
occupational  projections.  We  project  employment  by  broad  occufiational  groups,  for  about  10 
years  ahead,  and  then  make  detailed  assessments  of  the  occupational  outlook  for  about  700 
occupations. 

I notice  that  in  his  presentation  this  morning,  Mr,  Belbin  mentioned  that  in  Sweden  > 
where  the  training  program  for  older  workers  is  so  successful , they  rely  very  heavily  on  occu- 
pational projections  for  determining  where  training  programs  should  be  developed. 

So  to  the  extent  that,  the  BLS  projections  can  be  useful  to  you,  we  ceiiainly  would  be 
happy  to  make  them  available  upon  request. 

MR.  HOUSTOUN;  Thenic  you,  I want  to  just  emphasize  that  Mrs,  Stewart  is  here  as  a 
resource  to  you  on  occupational  matters,  and  then  to  open  the  floor  for  further  questions.  We 
had  one  question  from  Mr,  Odell,  who  in  effect  said:  On  whose  back  is  the  monkey?  Mr, 
Ossofsky  said,  ’’Well,  it  is  on  a couple  of  backs,  ? 

Would  you  identify  yourself  for  the  benefit  of  the  stenofy|>ist. 

MISS  HELEN  B.  HAMER  (Chief,  Program  Development  Branch,  Bureau  of  Family 
Services,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare):  I am.  with  the  Title  V program,  and 
we  have  been  working  with  adults  and  a lot  of  older  workers.  I want  to  ask  Mr,  Ash  if  there  is 
any  future  for  older  workers  in  the  so-called  agri-business  field  which  is  an  up-and-coming 
employment  area  in  connection  with  agri-culture,  isn^t  it? 
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MR,  ASH:  I would  thiuli  that  there  is.  You  know,  imdex’  Social  Security,  farmers  look 
forward  to  a day  of  retirement,  but  I am  informed  that  on  family -owned  farms  where  the  young 
men  of  the  family  take  over  from  father  at  a suitable  retirement  age , father  never  really  does 
quite  leave  the  directing  hand  of  the  farm  operation  to  the  boys«  This  bespeal?:s,  I suppose,  a 
vigor  and  continued  interest,  and  why  this  could  not  be  applied  in  the  field  of  agri-business  I 
don’t  know,  especially  since  I suppose  — and  I don’t  have  my  figures  at  my  command,  but  I 
suppose  there  are  about  as  many  people  engaged  in  off-farm  occupations  that  I think  you  are 
referring  to  as  are  eng  "'^d  in  farming  itself.  At  least  our  immediate  cone^m  is  this  in  train- 
ing yoimg  people,  and  I see  no  reason  at  all  why  this  wouldn’t  be  a fertile  field. 

MISS  HAIVIER:  Has  the  vocational  training  done  enou^  in  that  field  to  be  helpful  to  us? 

MR,  HOUSTOUN:  The  question  was:  Do  we  have  enough  e^q^erience  in  vocational 
education  yet  in  this  field? 

MR.  ASH:  Experience  is  being  gained.  About  three  years  ago,  more  than  20  states 
accepted  a particular  responsibility  to  studyr  off-farm  occupations.  First  of  all,  what  do  you 
call  f ^.em?  You  know  a person  with  a given  job  title  in  Arizona  mi^t  do  quite  a different 
seri©..  of  chores  than  a person  having  that  same  title  in  New  York  State.  These  things  wc  > 
not  standardized,  Somebocty  had  to  find  out  what  you  call  a man  who  does  this  and  then  make 
an  analysis  of  what  he  does  to  earn  his  living  effectively , and  then  develop  a training  program 
around  that  job  analysis,  you  see. 

Ohio  State  University,  under  a contract  with  the  Office  of  Education,  is  just  now  sum- 
marizing these  studies  and  putting  the  findings  in  such  shape  that  States  can  use  them  for  train- 
ing purposes.  So  my  answer  to  your  question  is  not  yet,  but  it  is  an  on-going  thing  in  which  .we 
look  forward  with  some  high  hope  to  success, 

MR,  HOUSTOUN:  Yes,  sir,  in  the  back  on  the  vight, 

MR.  EDWIN  S,  PRESTON  (Editor,  The  Health  Bulletin.  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Health);  This  may  seem  a tangential  question,  but  do  we  help  ourselves  in  achieving  our  ob- 
jective, of  training  particularly,  if  we  refer  to  those  we  are  seeking  to  train  as  ’’sub-profes- 
sionals?" I have  wondered  if  any  "sub-professional"  has  ever  referred  to  himself  with  pride 
as  a " sub -prof es  sional" , I think  we  are  using  a term  that  is  self-defeating,  if  we  hope  to 
create  a tide  of  helpful  workers  from  the  older  group  as  well  as  otlier  groups , who  are  not  able 
to  qualify  as  professionals,  when  we  refer  to  them  in  terms  that  I would  consider  to  be  "looking 
down  our  noses"  - a designation  only  used  by  professionals  in  certain  contexts,  ha  a hospital 
setting,  for  instance,  even  a lawyer  could  be  referred  to  as  a "sub-professional," 

]HR,  HOUSTOUN:  I think  my  occupational  specialist  at  my  left  hand  has  the  proper 
answer  to  that  which  is  that  we  ou^t  to  encourage  the  use  of  such  woi’ds  as  "technician"  which 
convey  the  same  idea,  I should  add  that  those  who  use  "sub-professional"  often  use  it  because 
they  don’t  think  much  of  professionals  themselves . 
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MR.  OSSOFSKY:  I couldn’t  agree  with  you  more  although  I was  guilty  of  that.  The 
difference  is  because  so  much  of  the  hostility  comes  from  the  professionals  who  are  fearful  we 
are  training  people  to  do  something  within  their  paA’ticular  bailiwick.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons this  distinction  has  been  made.  At  ' matter  of  fact,  in  our  discussions  of  the  home 
health  aide  we  have  used  the  term  "home  health  worker"  to  make  even  that  notion  of  an  aide  to 
somebody  else  a littlei  bit  softer  than  it  normally  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  worked  in  this  field,  if  you  will  forgive  the  expres- 
sion, as  professionals^  are  very  worried  that  the  people  being  trained  may  end  up  doing  the 
things  that  they  should  be  doing, 

I agree  with  you  we  have  to  xvatch  the  kind  of  language  we  use,  but  I think  it  is  really 
not  so  much  trouble  with  the  word,  though  that  is  a factor;  it  is  a questi^  of  being  able  to  win 
dirough  on  certain  programs  where  vested  interests , including  some  of  the  people  represented 
at  this  conference,  have  ijeen  very  careful  and  touchy  about  what  happens  in  their  particular 
area  of  competence. 

I agree  with  you,  hoWever,  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  b3ing  recruited 
and  trained,  there  needs  to  be  a whole  concept  of  prestige  and  value  given  to  the  work  that  they 
are  about  to  do.  We  will  certainly  undo  any  hope  of  recruiting  people  to  work  in  the  home 
health  field  if  we  make  it  clear  to  them  that  this  is  an  unimportant,  simple  thing  to  just  help 
out  the  pros  who  do  th©  real,  important  woidc.  Certainly  it  has  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
what  we  are  doing  here  is  training  people  to  do  work  that  is  needed  and  work  that  has  impor- 
tance. 


One  of  the  problems  in  institutionalizing  some  of  these  tasks  is  to  give  a new  tone  and 
quality  to  tlie  nature  of  what  is  done,  and  develop  new  respect  in  the  community,  which  gets 
back  to  the  point  Chuck  made.  Some  of  this  is  the  product  of  our  own  handiwork  in  the  past, 

I’m  afraid,  that  needs  to  be  undone. 

MR.  EOUSTOUN;  The  questiormer  has  a second  question, 

MR  PRESTON:  I can  recognize,  as  you  say,  the  protective  concern  of  vested  interests 
and  also  the  usefulness  of  a term  suck  as  "technician",  but  the  term  "non-professional"  vrauld 
be  a much  more  complimentary  term  than  "sub-professional"  and  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 
But  I noticed  that  you  yourself  used  the  term  "sub-professional"  and  I wondered  how  welcome 
you  would  be  among  the  "sub-professionals"  using  that  term, 

MR.  HOUSTOUN:  If  there  were  more  sub-prof essiont^ls  I would  worry  about  this  man’s 
popularity.  My  worry  is  that  there  are  so  few  of  the  people  we  tliink  should  be  better  labeled. 

Chuck,  you  did  have  your  hand  up  before. 

MR.  ODELL;  I will  yield  to  these  two  people.  I have  a point  I want  to  make  but  I’d 
rather  let  them  go  ahead. 
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MR.  HOUSTOUN;  Then,  of  course,  I will  call  on  the  la(fy. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  ULRICH, (Long-Term  Illness  Nursing  Specialist,  Veterans  Admini- 
Stratton,  Washington,  0.C.):  I was  particularly  Interested  In  the  comments  about  professional 
ana  sub-professionaL  In  nursing  we  have  been  on  a real  merry-go-round  in  regard  to  the 
activities  of  the  nursing  assistants  and  the  LPN»s,  etc.  This  is  because  there  are  legal  as- 
pects involved  in  nursing  practice,  especially  evident  in  institutions;  for  example,  in  the 
g^ng  of  medication.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  you  can  use  sub-professionals,  but 
when  error  occurs,  the  person  who  is  the  professional  is  the  one  legaUy  responsible  for  the 
acc  ent,  when  it  is  considered  not  reasonable  to  allow  people  who  are  assistants  to  perform 
the  act.  In  a court  action  the  lawyer  will  ask,  ”Is  this  a reasonable  act  for  this  person?’.’  and 
you  may  have  to  say  ”No,  ” and  that  you  take  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  these  people. 

f U It  is  interesting  that  the  medical  profession  has  done  a better  job  of 

vetoing  the  non-professional  aspects  of  nursing,  for  example,  than  has  education.  We 
s ou  egin  to  hire  older  people  to  assist  in  adult  education  programs  for  example. 

- • 

MISS  ULRICH:  The  trouble  is  we  are  now  out  of  the  bedpan  era  so  they  (the  non- 
professionals)  move  on  to  these  other  things  that  require  technical  skills.  How  far  you  let 
these  assistants  go  is  the  big  problem. 

Sometimes  we  act  as  if  we  are  protecting  our  professional  rights,  when  actually  it  is 
that  we  have  to  retain  responsibility  for  people  who  are  only  semi-trained. 

I won»t  belabor  this. 

MR.  HERMAN  STURM  (Economist,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D,  C,);  My  question  is  in  another  area.  Actually  it  is  addressed  to  Di. 
King,  but  it  has  more  general  aspects  that  others  may  want  to  touch  on. 

Dr,  King  told  us  how  in  this  project  which  was  aimed  at  training  home  health  service 
people,  as  it  turned  out  those  who  actually  got  jobs  were  mainly  employed  in  nursing  homes. 

That  raises  this  question:  Will  you  speculate  what  might  have  happened  had  these 
older  i^ple  been  trained  either  as  practical  nurses  or  as  nurse-aides  to  begin  with?  And 
this  raises  the  further  question  - if  they  had  been  put  into  such  general  health  service  ter^’ning 
programs,  are  there  age  restrictions  working  overtly  or  covertly  so  that  these  people,  who 
perhaps  should  have  gone  into  these  general  programs,  but  got  channeled  into  home  health 
service  training^  finally  had  to  follow  what  the  job  market  said;  ”No,  you  come  and  work  as 
nurse  aides  or  practical  nurses.” 

MR.  HOUSTOUN:  Do  you  want  to  try  to  answer  that,  Dr^  King. 

DR.  KING:  Mhy  I preface  it  with  this;  The  Oklahoma  program  was  simply  a demon- 
stration and  experiment  to  see  if  we  could  train  these  women,  you  see,  and  if  we  could  get 
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this  sort  of  training  going  in  ru  -al  communities  --  which  is  not  easy  where  you  do  not  have  — 
and  I am  reacting  to  what  Mr,  Ossofsky  said  — institutions  and  agencies  already  set  up. 

Trie,  most  of  them  were  recruited  into  nursing  homes.  When  the  nurr^  ig  homes 
found  out  about  these  women  they  went  out  after  them. 

We  did  have  ways  to  get  these  women  employed.  That  is , lists  of  the  women  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  classes  were  given  to  the  Employment  Service  offices,  district  offices. 
They  were  posted  in  hospitals,  or  hospital  personnel  had  these  names.  They  had  many  ways, 
you  see.  Some  of  these  women  did  go  to  work  for  families.  I know  we  have  trouble  with  these 
words  like  "visiting  homemaker"  that  means  so  much  an  agency  type  of  job.  But  if  you  can 
think  back  to  the  old  hired  girl,  way  back  in  the  family  life  when  the  hired  girl  was  part  of 
that  family,  I would  give  up  my  automatic  dishwasher,  garbage  disposal  and  washing  machine 
in  a minute  if  I had  a hired  girl, 

MR,  ODELL:  Particularly  if  I didn’t  have  to  pay  her, 

DR.  KING:  I’d  pay  her  but  I need  a hired  girl  badly.  But  somebody  who  needs  her 
more  is  a family  where  the  natural  homemaker  is  out  of  that  home  for  awhile,  I don’t  know 
how  to  answer  your  question.  Maybe  it  would  have  been  better  if  nursing  homes  had  trained 
these  women.  But  typically  as  you  look  across  the  country,  nursing  homes  don’t  do  a lot  of 
training  when  they  get  these  workers.  They  get  th^m  and  don’t  have  time  to  train  them.  So 
these  women  had  not  been  trained  as  an  LPN  is  trained,  but  they  had  been  trained  to  do  a 
little  of  what  we  call  home  nursing  to  meet  these  needs. 

Many  of  these  families  were  very  happy  to  find  this  woman  who  had  been  trained  to 
some  extent,  and  the  family  took  over  her  supervision.  And  if  there  was  illness  in  the  home, 
tlie  private  physician  functioned  as  a supervisor  of  what  she  was  to  do  or  not  to  do  with  the 
patient. 


We’d  like  to  see  them  organized,  but  this  job  appealed  to  many  of  these  homemakers 
for  this  reason:  They  could  obtain  short-term  work,  Maiiy  were  women  55  and  60  years  of 
age.  They  could  work  for  a family  for  three  weeks,  during  a period  of  crisis,  and  when  the 
family  didn’t  need  them,  go  home  and  do  their  gardening,  visit  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren; and  when  another  case  came  up  later,  take  that  case.  It  appealed  to  them  very  much 
becauje  they  didn’t  want  continuous  work  but  work  for  awhile,  and  then  maybe  to  be  off  for 
food  preservation  time  or  gardening  time, 

MR,  HOUSTOUN;  The  question  of  organization  leads  me  to  suggest  tliat  Mr,  Ossofsky 
talked  about  a way  of  presenting  services,  including  home  health  aides, 

MR,  OSSOFSKY:  One  of  the  experiments  being  developed  now  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  relates  to  the  problem  of  working  in  a rural,  area  where  there  are  no  institutions.  I 
don’t  mean  to  minimize  this  problem,  but  perhaps  what  we  have  to  do  is  take  another  lock  at 
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the  possible  kinds  of  institutions  or  agencies..  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  again, 
might  very  well  be  the  source  of  organizing  that  institution  through  the  Community  Action 
agency. 

In  this  project  currently  being  developed  in  New  Jersey,  the  poor,  particularly  the 
older  poor,  are  being  brought  together.  The  idea  is  to  help  them  organize  a cooperative  of  a 
variety  of  services,  where  they  will  in  fact  be  the  agency,  they  will  be  the  institution.  They 
will  train  the  people  for  the  jobs  they  have  already  studied  and  concluded  need  to  be  provided 
in  the  community,  and  through  their  own  organization  they  will  offer  these  jobs  at  on-going 
rates  to  the  community  at  large.  In  this  particular  area,  a new  housing  development  for  com- 
paratively well-to-do  older  peppleis  being  constructed*  To  service  that  large  middle-class  and 
upper-class  development,  grounds  keepers  will  be  needed;  drivers  will  be  needed;  people 
will  be  needed  to  help  with- the  recreation  programs  that  the  brochure  of  this  development  has 
described  in  very  beautiful  language  but  which  nobocty,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  yet  discussed  . 
from  the  point  of  view  of  implementation. 

The  Community  Action  agency  there  is  taking  the  initiative  to  go  to  this  housing  de- 
velopment and  suggest  that  they  .work  together  to  provide  a corps  of  services  for  tills  com- 
munity through  the  jooperatlve.,  organized  by  the  older  people  themselves.  From  there,  of 
course,  once  this  i t organized,  can  flow;  a whole  variety  of  employment  opportunities,  not 
just  around  this  corps,  which  can  offer  the  basic  on-going  funding  for  the  program,  but  ser- 
vices to  other  con^munities  within  the  areas  surrounding  where  the  poor  live. 

I don*t  minimize  the  problem  of  institutionalization  where  there  are  no  agencies  and 
institutions.  What  we  have  to  do  is  try  to  help  people  organize  in  the  proper  way  so  -lat  it 
is  possible  for  those  who  want  it  to  get  year-round  work.  I must  say  I am  not  fully  convinced 
yet  that  one  of  the  reasons  people  didn't  go  to  work  is  simply  because  they  only  wanted  to  work 
during  the  times  when  there  were  no  vegetables  or  fruits  to  be  canned  and  nobotty  at  home  to 
be  taken  care  of,  but  it  may  very  well  have  been  because  they  didn't  see  for  themselves  an 
opportunity  to  get  year-round  emplo3rmcnt.  It  may  be  that  in  this  circumstance  that  was  the 
case,  but  in  an  awful  lot  of  other  places,  the  statistics  would  indicate  people  only  woriced 
when  they  wanted  to  when  there  wab  no  way  of  getting  year-round  employment. 

MR,  HOUSTOUN:  There  is  another  question, 

MISS  VOGEL:  The  discussion  on  this  Oklahoma  pi’ogram  leads  me  back  to  one  remark 
Dr.  King  made,  that  the  women  involved  were  not  interested  in  child  care;  and  yet  the  next 
discussion  was  that  we  need  more  child-care  centers  and  therefore  we  need  more  of  this  kind 
of  person.  It  is  a non  sequitur  that  bothers  me.  Was  it  the  training  that  was  wrong. 

DR,  KING:  You  should  never  ask  a woman  to  speak  ^nly  twenty  minutes.  It  is  impos- 
sible. I think  it  was  related  to  the  classes,  the  training  offerings  Many  times  — and  we 
have  found  this  in  our  research  — our  home  economics  teachers  are  scared  to  teach  the 
child  development  anc  family  life  area,  because  they  are  often  younger  and  they  have  fears 
about  older  class  members  who  are  experienced^  And  I think  the  women  react  to  this.  We 
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tried  to  follow  up  some  in  our  evaluation,  but  they  felt  they  learned  more  new  things,  you  see,  i 
when  tliey  studied  care  of  the  sick  and  nutrition  and  food  than  when  they  studied  child  care 
work.  ' 

I made  the  recommendation  in  my  work  in  family  life  and  child  development,  that 
there  is  a need  in  ehild  day-care  centers  for  assistants.  • But  in  the  training  program  we  had, 
they  just  didn’t  like  that  area  of  the  training  as  much,  or  felt  the  other  was  more  interesting 
to  them,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I guess  this  is  because  if  you  have  reared  children  you  are 
an  expert,  ;and  if  you  have  lived  in  a family  you  are  an  expert.  I think  maybe  that  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  5 

MR.  HOUSTOUN:  Let  me  try  one  over  on  this  side, 

MR.  DIETZ:  My  name  is  Walter  Dietz.  Perhaps  I am  "tlie  old  man  of  the  tribe." 

It  takes  nerve  for  a sub-professional  to  stand  up;  and  worse  than  that,  I come  from  a small 
suburban  town  that  has  only  22,000  people.  But  for  the  last  ten  years,  without  any  institu- 
tional backing  and  without  any  training  programs  until  more  recently,  we  just  went  ahead  on 
a person-to-person  basis.  We  did  pretty  near  everything  that  has  been  mentioned  here,  and 
we  look  at  it  as  planting  acorns.  As  the  community  grows,  the  acorn  sprouts  and  grows,  and  i 
we  are  going  to  keep  right  at  it. 

I; 

[', 

We  ].ook  forward  to  the  assistance  that  we  can  get  now  from  these  more  hi^ly  organ-  || 

ized  institutions.  But  we  still  have  confidence  in  our  community  in  the  "do-it-yourself"  || 

approach.  [| 

f 

t 

Let  me  cite  two  specific  examples  that  are  happening  back  home.  I 

One.,  we  are  launcinng  "meals  on  wheels"  in  our  little  community.  We  have  some 
shut-ins,  V/e  discovered  them  through  our  "friendly  visiting  service." 

Second,  we  have  professional  people  in  our  area  willing  and  able  to  go  out  and  help 
smaller  industries.  We  are  in  touch  with  SCORE,  We  call  our  little  group  Management  1 

Problem  Solvers.  — A very  modest  approach,  but  we  can  sit  down  with  a small  employer  on 
a very  modest  budget  and  try  to  help  him. 

♦ jl 

ll 

In  your  rural  communities  and  in  any  small  community,  I think  if  you  set  up  some- 
thing that  hais  not  been  available,  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  response.  You  will  uncover  needs 
that  were  undiscovered  because  they  had  no  place  to  turn. 

So  we  have  a group  in  our  little  town  of  Summit,  New  Jersey  called  SAGE,  "Summit 

Association  for  Gerontological  Endeavor."  | 

1 

i 

I 

I hav^e  had  to  translate  it  — I can’t  say  that  big  word  — to  "Some  Are  Getting  Elderly."  j 
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MR,  HOUSTOUN;  I have  just  surveyed  the  panel  and  find  I am  the  only  sub-profes- 
sional up  here.  I wasn^t  trained  to  do  anything,  but  I endeavor, 

I want  to  mention  just  one  thing  so  you  don*t  feel  you  should  be  overwhelmed  by  these, 
as  you  put  it,  better  structured  institutions,  I have  been  in  the  business  of  trying  to  con- 
structively invest  public  money  in  programs  of  your  sort,  and  where  no  such  community 
organization  exists  no  such  community  organization  can  exist.  You  either  have  that  kind  of 
community  spirit  and  endeavor  or  you  don't,  and  there  is  no  amount  of  Federal  funds  that  I 
have  found  as  a substitute  for  it. 

Yes,  sir. 

MR,  FRANCIS  E,  WOODS  (Manpower  Coordinator,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Hartford,  Connecticut):  I'd  like  to  put  in  a vote  for  the  con- 
servative side.  I'd  like  to  make  a few  comments.  I hope  that  each  or  all  of  the  panel  will 
respond  to  it. 

There  have  been  some  very  interesting  statements  made  today,  I'd  like  to  repeat 
some  of  them  as  part  of  the  background  for  my  own  statement,  and  I do  not  intend  to  be 
facetious  in  any  way , but  I believe  this  morning  Mr,  Odell  said  he  felt  — I believe  it  was 
seconded  Mr,  Meyer  — the  time  for  talking  was  at  an  end  and  the  time  now  is  for  action. 

Dr,  Aller,  in  one  of  his  comments,  said  there  was  going  to  be  a 180  degree  turn- 
about in  the  implementation  of  MDTA , serving  notice  that  henceforth  they  would  start  with 
the  people  rather  than  the  jobs , working  from  the  people  up  to  the  jobs , whereas  historically 
we  start  with  the  jobs  and  then  find  the  people,  I am  not  sure  this  isn't  in  contradiction  to 

what  Mr,  Ossofsl^r  just  said  — that  no  training  should  take  place  unless  there  is  a guaranteed 
job. 


We  also  found  out  from  Dr,  Belbin  it's  good  business  to  train  elderly  workers;  it's  a 
good  investment  financially. 

I believe  from  Mr,  Ulrich  we  discovered  that  in  training  we  should  be  cognizant  of 
the  whole  man,  which  I believe  has  been  an  educational  objective  for  many  years. 


One  of  Ihe  hallmarks  of  Communiiy  Action  Programs  wherever  you  find  them,  at 
least  one  of  the  shibboleths , is  that  they  are  a catalytic  agent  and  are  only  trying  to  get 
existing  agencies  better  informed  of  what  it  is  they  should  be  doing, 

I'd  like  to  point  out  one  of  the  catalytic  agents  of  a hydrogen  bomb  is  an  atomic  bomb. 
Lord  knows  what  happens  after  that  takes  over. 

The  question  I'd  like  to  raise  here  is  this:  What  specifically  is  being  done  by  these 
agencies,  that  could  not  be  done  by  existing  agencies  had  they  been  given  the  funds  long  ago 
requested?  That  is  Number  One, 
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Number  Two:  As  I understand  it,  at  the  present  time  there  is  a possibility  of  obtain- 
ing Federal  funds  for  training  under  50  different  pieces  of  legislation.  I submit  that  perhaps 
it  is  time  to  do  a little  bit  more  talking  to  see  if  indeed  we  are  using  a buckshot  approach  and 
accomplishing  very  little.  And  finally,  if  this  is  true  — and  I am  not  sure  that  it  is  — do  you 
believe  it  is  time  for  one  agency,  a supra-agency,  if  you  will,  to  take  over  the  over-all 
coordination  of  this  entire  attack  upon  poverty,  and  if  so,  which  agency  do  you  think  mig^t  do 
this?  Is  this  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity? 

* i 

I*d  be  interested  in  any  comments, 

MR,  HOUSTOUN:  Who  will  be  the  first? 

(Lau^ter, ) 

I 

Mr.  Ossofsky  said  that  he  would  take  a piece. 

■ . 

?.IR,  OSSOFSKY:  I enjoy  the  challenge.  Sometimes  it  takes  a real  strong  turmoil  to 
clear  the  air,  and  perhaps  that  is  what  we  need. 

I am  not  really  convinced  that  all  of  the  on-going  institutions  could  have  done  the  job 
which  required  a shaking  up  of  our  perspectives,  not  just  our  methods  of  funding;  which  took 
a shaking  up  of  how  we  approach  people  and  whom  we  approach.  Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  re-  I ! 

mains  that  if  most  the  on-going  institutions , public  and  voluntary,  continued  on  the  road  i I 

that  they  had  been  traversing  until  now,  theyM  still  be  waiting  for  the  customers  to  come  to  | j 

them.  What  probably  would  have  happened  is  they  would  have  had  a larger  staff  to  do  the  I j 

same  kind  of  waitings 

What  OEO  provides  us,  for  the  first  time  really,  is  the  Impetus  to  take  another  look 
at  how  we  are  operating,  to  see  why  it  is  that  at  this  stage  of  our  development  and  economic 
prosperity  we  do  still  have  so  many  poor  in  our  midst,  and  how  come  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  do  something  constantly  by-pass  the  pockets  of  poor.  There  are  on-going  agencies  I 

supported  in  our  communities  that  should  be  reaching  into  those  pockets  but  never  do,  be- 
cause neither  the  agencies,  nor  those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  them  have  stopped,  our- 
selves, to  walk  into  tliose  pockets.  It  is  necessary  to  do  more  than  throw  money  into  a pro- 
gram. It  is  necessary  to  do  something  to  insure  the  money  gets  into  a new  way  of  reaching 
people.  I j 

I 

i 

OEO  witti  all  its  faults,  and  it  certainly  has  plenty,  has,  if  anything,  not  done  enough.  |J| 
That  is  its  major  flaw.  || 

I ! 

! I 

’ I ■: 

I don^t  conclude  that  we  necessarily  need  one  big  over-all  institution  to  do  the  job. 

Neither  has  the  whole  war  on  poverty  looked  for  one  specific  focus  for  the  army.  While  we  J 
put  our  emphasis  on  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  war  on  poverty  includes  housing  | 
programs,  includes  Medicare  programs,  includes  employment  and  training  programs,  in-  I 
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eludes  youth  programs,  includes  education  programs i each  of  which,  in  the  main,  is  operated 
by  other  agencies.  What  OEO  does  do,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  act  as  a catalyst  and  stir  up, 
if  you  will,  the  government  institutions  as  well  as  the  voluntary  ones,  to  see  what  they  have 
been  doing  until  now. 

I don't  particularly  care  for  the  analogy  .that  you  use,  I don’t  think  it’s  an  atom  bomb. 
It  is  not  going  to  destroy  anything,  unless  what  is  being  destroyed  are  all  the  out-lived  pat- 
terns of  work,  old  methods  of  bireaucratic  approach,  public  and  voluntary,  and  that  the  fall- 
out from  this  may  be  some  services  in  territories  that  pre>  !ously  didn’t  get  the  services  they 
needed. 


MR.  HOUSTOUN:  Can  1 ask  any  of  the  other  panelists  if  they’d  lilce  to  respond? 

MR.  DIETZ:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I make  a short  statement  about  a recent  experience 
we  have  had. 

Some  time  ago  we  organized  an  employment  service  for  olr2er  workers.  We  said  any- 
body about  60  years  of  age  who  wishes  to  talk  about  finding  a job  could  come  to  see  us.  We 
told  employers  that  was  going  to  be  our  field.  So  after  three  years®  experience,  our  place- 
ments have  been  in  three  categories  — and  it  is  very  interesting  because  th^  fall  in  some  of 
the  same  categories  which  have  been  brou^t  out  here. 

We  thought  at  first  we  were  going  to  work  specially  with  busisiiess  and  industry. 

Second,  we  find  we  are  working  also  with  homes  — the  hanefy  man,  the  gardener,  the 
companion, 

. The  tliird  category,  developing,  now  comes  right  in  the  field  \vMch  you  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  service  to  the  social  agencies  of  our  communitj'':  the  lib2?sry,  the  Community 
Chest,  family  service,  schools.  They  are  calling  on  us  for  various  eorts  of  folks,  and  we 
are  able  to  spot  them  for  part-time  employment.  The  people  we  place  do  not  want  full-time 
jobs,  Th^  have  a flexible  need,  a flexible  program,  and  a fine  lot  of  experience,  capability 
and  reliability  to  bring  to  bear  upon  a variety  of  openings. 

MR.  HOUSTOUN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dietz. 

As  to  what  the  established  agencies  mif^t  have  done  had  they  ©lojy  had  more  money, 
let  me  assure  you  I have  been  a part  of  an  established  agency  — I have  laeen  part  of  a lot  of 
them  — and  I can  say  looking  back  over  the  past  12  or  13  years,  the  thing  that  has  changed 
most  dramatically  lias  not  been  the  availability  of  funds  but  the  directions  of  programs.  I 
was  in  Washington  the  week  before  and  the  week  after  the  riots  in  Birsningham  and  let  me  tell 
you  public  policy  changed  directions  that  week,  and  noboefy  knew  who  changed  it,  but  it 
changed.  And  I have  been  in  Washington  both  before  and  after  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
was  passed  and  public  policy  changed  then,  too. 


o 
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I know  people  are  getting  assistance  today  because  of  new  interpretations  of  old  laws  by 
old  agencies  simply  because  the  President  said,  ’^There  is  a war  on  poverty  and  you  are  sup- 
posed to  do  something  about  it*" 

There  are  a number  of  new  things,  perhaps,  which  we  ought  to  do,  I think  we  could 
use  some  of  our  own  long-established  programs  better  and  Involve  a new  clientele  that  didn’t 
get  any  attention  in  the  past, 

•; 

I still  have  in  my  possession  a letter  written  by  a very  high-ranking  official  in  1963^  in 
which  he  said  with  respect  to  the  Manpower  Development  and  Trjiining  Act,  that  it  would  be 
discriminatory  against  the  well-educated,  imemployed  worker  to  provide  literacy  training  for 
under -educated,  unemployed  workers  — "that  we  are  not  in  the  Imsiness  of  aiding  unfortunates,’ 

Now,  such  attitudes  have  seemingly  changed.  We  are  now  beginning  to  consider  that  if 
all  men  are  created  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  they  mi^t  also  be  created  equal  in  the  sight  of 
those  of  us  who  administer  the  public^s  money. 

Do  I believe  there  ought  to  be  a super-agency?  N@,  I believe  in  a "Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act"  t©  be  appliet'’ " ‘oublic  agencies,  I believe  that  competition  among  public  agencies  is  not  . 
unlawl^  I,  mK  JL  the  agency  I work  for  has  any  more  ri^t  to  stake  out  a monopoly  juris  t-  • 

diction  /r  jtiiybody*s  problem  than  another  one  does,  I have  seen  a certain  amount  of  com- 
petition in  government  has  improved  some  other  people’s  performance^ 

MR.  ODELL:  By  a strange  coincidence,  the  question  I wanted  to  raise  earlier  relates 
to  the  one  that  was  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  and  it  really  is  presenting  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  so  to  speak.  Believe  it  or  not,  I ran  into  a man  in  the  lobby  who  may 
be  in  this  conference  or  not,  but  who  happened  to  serve  as  a staff  person  when  I was  serving 
on  the  panel  of  consultants  on  vocational  education.  His  comment  to  me  as  we  passed  in  the 
hall  was,  "Do  you  think  that  ail  the  hard  work  we  did  and  the  legislation  we  got  passed,  and 
the  appropriations  we  got  authorized,  have  made  ai^  significant  difference  in  the  level  of  per- 
formance and  the  degree  of  commitment  to  vocational  education  as  it  relates  to  reaching  out 
to  the  groups  of  people  that  we  hoped  they  would  serve  when  we  broke  down  the  whole  concept  . ; ' 
of  a concern  primarily  with  categories  that  had,  been  in  the  law  since  1916  and  opened  this  up 
as  a broad-gauge  program  to  reach  people  who  needed  help,  regardless  of  whether  they  fit  into 
the  categories  or  not?  " 

And  he  answered  the  question  before  he  raised  it  by  saying  that  he  didn’t  think  it  really 
had  done  a heck  of  a lot  of  good. 

The  question  I was  going  to  raise  was,  in  effect,  why  do  we  need  an  OEO  approach,  or 
a catalytic  approach  to  these  problems,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  do  have  all  this  on-going 
range  of  services  which  have  been  there  and  which  have  been  augmented  and  developed  and 
refurbished  in  the  last  six  years?  And  as  hopefully  this  catalytic  function  begins  to  take  form, 
what  is  the  ultimate  effective  role  of  an  on-going  war  against  poverty?  This  is  my  basic 
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question.  Is  the  war  on  poverty  related  specifically  to  the  unending  job  of  picking  up  the  loose 
ends  and  the  pieces,  or  is  it  related  to  the  tiling  which  Jack  suggested  and  which  I think  repre- 
sents a very  practical  example  of  what  needs  to  be  done,  which  is  in  effect  helping  the  older 
poor  and  other  segments  of  the  poor  to  organize  and  structure  themselves  in  such  a way  that 
they  actually  begin  to  provide  uxk  institutional  base  for  themselves , which  enhances  their  com- 
petitive position,  not  only  to  obtain  the  services  that  will  improve  their  employability  j but  to 
ultimately  achieve  for  them  an  accepted  place  in  the  American  society. 

I am  concerned  that  we  not  go  on  indefinitely  assuming  that  we  need  to  run  dovm  two 
tracks  which  are  competitive  with  one  another  in  the  formulation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Tnist 
Act  in  relation  to  bureaucracy,  but  that  we  begin  somehow  to  define  roles  and  responsibilities 
for  these  two  sets  of  structures,  which  I think  are  desirable  and  necessary  at  this  point,  so 
they  will  complement  one  another  in  a meaningful  way  in  advancing  rather  than  competing  with 
one  another  to  a basic  objective. 

My  question  to  Jack  and  the  panel  is:  Do  you  see  us  moving  in  this  direction?  Can  we 
do  anything  in  this  conference  to  help  to  clarify  or  crystalize  a point  of  view  which  helps  us  to 
move  in  this  direction  more  quickly  and  more  effectively? 

MR.  OSSCFSKY:  I am  not  sure  I have  an  answer  to  you  yet,  Chuck.  I am  not  even 
sure  I fully  understand  all  the  implications  of  that  question  because  I think  there  are  some 
very  deep  implications. 

I don’t  yet  see  the  time  when  we  don’t  need  the  needle.  I think  we  are  going  to  need  a 
needle  in  one  or  another  area*  I really  wonder  how  long  the  government  will  continue  to  sup- 
port that  needle  within  itself,  I hope  it  will  be  for  enough  time  so  that  the  programs  in  train- 
ing,  for  example,  that  are  the  major  focus  of  this  conference,  have  reached  out  to  the  new 
sectors  which  in  the  past  they  did  not  touch,  have  perhaps  reformulated  their  approach  to  deal 
with  new  problems.  When  the  Department  of  Labor’s  programs  have  reached  such  a point, 
that  needle  can  move  into  other  areas  of  communify  concern  which  need  to  be  prodded. 

Perhaps  this  relates,  too,  not  just  to  training  as  a specific.  I think  it  relates  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  — but  it  also  relates  to  how  we  go  about 
developing  employment  within  the  country  as  a whole.  What  is  the  economic  future  of  the 
country?  What  methods  do  w«  use  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  full  employment  in  our  country, 
so  that  those  people  wh^  need  jobs  can  be  trained  within  their  own  personal  needs  and  to  meet 
the  job  requirements  of  the  country? 

There  hasn’t  been  that  kind  of  dedication  yet  to  the  fight  against  poverty,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  goes  beyond  the  case-work  approach  in  a sense.  If  there  is  a flaw  to  what 
we  are  doing  — and  there  no  doubt  are  many  — but  if  there  is  one  major  flaw  it  is  perhaps 
that  we  are  dealing  too  much  with  the  piecemeal  approach,  with  looking  to  a patchwork  job. 
And  perhaps  what  we  ^>ught  to  do  is  more  what  Keyserling  keeps  trying  to  recommend  to  us, 
a suggestion  as  to  how  we  pLou^.  back  the  growth  in  the  gr«3ss  national  product,  to  effect  jobs 
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and  employm<  nt  that  way,  and  then  see  where  those  jobs  are,  and  what  we  need  to  do  — 
whether  the  t tions  are  of  moving  people  or  training  people,  or  whatever  they  happen  to  be* 

I think  t-.ere  are  many  implications  to  what  you  say,  Chuck,  maybe  beyond  what  this 
conference  is  aimed  at  dealing  with.  But  I don^t  see  personally  that  the  CEO  has  had  impact 
enough  on  the  existing  structures , that  it  has  even  recognized  its  own  responsibilities  in  many 
of  the  areas  we  are  concerned  with  so  it  could  have  an  imj^ct  on  the  on-going  programs,  par- 
ticularly as  far  as  older  workers  are  concerned,  so  we  can  say,  "Go  out  of  business  because 
the  on-going  institution  is  doing  it  well  enough,"  or  "Turn  to  some  other  area  where  the  Job 
isn’t  being  done," 

I am  not  sure  I have  given  you  a specific  answer  but  this  is  Just  a reaction  to  the  kind 
of  question  you  hiave  raised. 

MR.  ASH:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I rise  to  the  clarification,  if  not  the  defense,  of 
vocational  education? 

Your  emilnent  panel  of  consultants  — and  in  my  opinion  your  report*  is  a real  mile- 
stone in  public  education  which  I would  compare  equally  to  that  of  the  1914  commission  that 
set  the  stage  for  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  three  years  later.  It  gave  us  a new 
charter.  But  I thirk  it  is  a little  parly  yet  to  Judge  whether  it  has  even  gotten  off  the  ground, 
let  alone  done  the  good  that  you  anticipated. 

Four -hundred-million  dollars  in  appropriations  was  recommended  right  off  the  bat. 
The  Congress  aiuthorized  $60  million  and  did  not  appropriate  anything  the  first  year.  The 
second  year’s  sippropriation  was  $117  million,  and  most  people  don’t  know  that  many  States 
never  got  a nickel  of  that  until  last  May  because  of  the  complications  of  the  law  that  Just  made 
them  not  eligible  before  that  time. 

So  we  have  hardly  had  a full  year  of  natic»nwide  experience  in  vocational  education 
under  this  great  new  act  lo  Judge  it  by. 

With  respect  to  the  comments,  I think  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Pro- 
gram did  a great  deal  for  us  in  vocational  education  in  finding  ways  to  do  things  that  had  not 
quite  been  our  cup  of  tea  up  to  that  time,  you  know, 

I don’t  know  how  much  farther  to  go  in  response  to  the  comments  of  Mr.  Woods  of 
Connecticut. 


* Education  For  A Changing  World  of  Work,  Report  of  the  panel  of  Consultants  on 
Vocational  Education  Prepared  at  the  Request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States , 

U,  S,  Office  of  Education  by  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1963. 
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You  know,  vocational  education  was  the  butt  of  a great  many  criticisms,  many  of 
them  justified,  but,  Mr,  Chairman,  in  your  State,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  the  amount  of  Federal  monies  that  came  to  your  local  communities 
was  to  the  extent  of  four  cents  on  the  dollar  of  each  vocational  teacher*s  salary.  And  this  is 
not  a great  fund  to  assist  the  State  and  local  authorities  in  the  promotion  of  a program. 


It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  crying  reeds  was, then,  and  still  is,  for  school  houses 
in  which  to  conduct  this  insiruction.  And  I am  sure  Nev/  Jersey's  appropriation  under  the 
Act  of  1963  will  hardly  produce  more  than  one  or  maybe  two  good  vocatioiial  school  buildings-. 

So  we  are  not  flooded  with  appropriations  that  will  enable  us  really  to  make  a staggering 
mark  in  the  first  year  or  two. 


I should  like  to  think  it  might  be  possible  to  have  an  on-going  school  district  — take 
somewhere  in  the  great  state  of  Connecticut  — to  try  the  experiment  of  conducting  a program 
with  the  same  amount  of  funds  that,  say,  are  available  to  one  or  more  agencies  that  benefit 
by  some  part  of  a billion  dollars  appropriation  — to  do  the  same  thing. 


MR,  HOUSTOUN:  Vocational  education  has  made  marvelous  strides.  In  many  states 
they  once  took  pride  in  how  many  boys  they  turned  down  because  of  low  qualifications,  and 
now  they  take  pride  in  how  many  they  can  include* 

I don't  think,  thou^,  we  have  solved  all  the  attitude  problems.  A : >ted  authority  on 
Adult  Basic  Education  — one  who  is  operating  under  the  T ;onomic  Opportunity  Act  — has 
assilred  me  that  this  Adult  Basic  Education  is  being  applied  to  the  poor  for  the  following 
purpose:  "To  make  them  cleanly,  honest  and  sincerej"  — the  major  objective  is  to  "change 
their  moral  and  spiritual  values." 

This  man  is  not  a religious  fanatic.  He  is  a responsible  public  educator  operating 
today  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  I had  assumed  that  Adult  Basic  Education  was 
attempting  to  improve  the  literacy  level  of  10  million  adults. 


MR,  STURM:  My  question  relates  to  training  and  retraining  of  workers  on  the  job 
which  i know  has  not  been  covered  up  to  now  and  I want  to  get  a little  help  from  the  panel  or 
anybocty  in  this  room  on  a project  related  to  what  Mr.  Ash  spoke  of.  At  the  Department  of 
Labor  we  are  now  engaged  in  a project  I think  may  have  tremendous  value  in  this  whole  area. 
We  are  doing  a stiity,  pLv;t  of  an  international  project,  on  the  subject  of  redesigning  jobs 
fit  the  needs  of  aging  workers. 


Our  basic  problem  is  this:  We'd  like  to  know  about  American  firms  that  are  doing 
this.  There  is  a lot  of  information  about  foreign  firms  that  are.  In  a nutshell,  if  anyboity 
here  knows  of  any,  we  want  leads.  Please  give  them  to  me  or  to  Mr,  Mitnick  sitting  at  my 
side  here. 


MR,  HOUSTOUN:  The  only  example  I have  from  menaory  is  ihe  representative  on 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  from  Inland  Steel  — Mr,  Block, 


o 
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MR.  STURM;  We  know  about  that, 

ME,  DIETZ;  Try  Kopas  at  Republic  Steel  in  Cleveland. 

MR.  HOUSTOUN:  I thinlc  one  of  the  things  this  discussion  has  pointed  up  was  the 
advisability  of  NCOA,  perhaps  the  Employment  Committee,  making  a quarterly  assessment 
of  the  status  of  older  workers  with  respect  to  some  of  the  programs  we  have  discussed  today 
and  perhaps  issuing  an  aimual  report  on  the  needs  of  older  workers  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  programs  under  discussion  meet  those  needs. 

MR.  ODELL:  We  will  be  glad  to  malce  that  recommendation  if  we  can  be  assured  by 
Norman  Sprague  that  he  will  make  logistic  support  available  of  the  type  he  was  mentioning 
last  night,  A mutual  friend,  running  a consulting  service  on  computer  programming,  has 
hired  three  retired  Chinese  laundry  men  with  an  abacus,  and  an  elderly  typist  who  can  use  an 
IBM  typing  machine  to  put  the  stuff  out  in  proper  tabular  form, 

MR.  HOUSTOUN;  My  money  is  on  the  abacus. 

May  I thank  tlie  panel  for  standing  up  here  with  me  in  the  face  of  occasional  fire,  and, 
particularly,  our  recorder  who  didn*t  have  even  the  advantage  — would  you  like  to  make  a 
comment  now? 

MRS.  VERANT:  No. 

(Laughter.) 

MR,  HOUSTOUN:  And  thank  you  all  for  sitting  with  me  in  this  icebox  for  so  many 

hours. 

(Applause.) 

(Whereupon,  at  5:20  p.m. , the  panel  session  vias  adjourned.) 


o 


The  dinner  meeting  was  convened  at  8:30  p.m. , Monday,  January  17,  1966, 
Dr.  Juanita  M.  Kreps,  Department  of  Economics,  Duke  University,  Vice  Chair- 
man, presiding. 


PRO^^iDINaS 


DH.  KRj}PS;  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  already  been  welcomed  by 
Garson  Meyer,  President  of  the  National  Council  on  Aging,  and  by  Mrs.  Mathiasen, 
the  Executive  Director  for  the  Committee  on  Employment  and  Retirement 
which  Mr.  Shelley  and  I represent.  May  I add  our  own  good  wishes  for  the 
next  two  days  ’ effort. 

I should  like  to  introduce  the  people  at  the  head  table. 

At  my  extreme  right,  Mrs.  Stephen  Hart  from  Denver,  Colorado,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  the  National  Council  on  Aging. 

Next  to  her,  Charles  Odell  whom  you  know,  of  course,  Director  of  the 
Older  Workers  Department  of  UAW. 

And  next  to  Chuck,  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner  of  Welfare. 

Next  to  her,  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Shelley,  President  of  E.  F.  Shelley  Company 
in  New  York  and  Vice  President  of  the  Council  on  Aging. 

Next  to  him,  Mr.  Bushnell  who  will  address  you  later. 

On  my  left,  Garson  Meyer  who  is  President  of  the  National  Council. 

t ^ " 

To  his  left,  Dr.  R.  MereditK  Belbin  who  spoke  this  morning  who  is  consult- 
ant to  the  OECD  in  Paris. 


Next  to  Dr.  Belbin,  Mrs.  Ollie  Randall,  Vice  President  of  the  National 
Council  on  Aging. 


To  her  left,  Mrs.  David  Bushnell. 
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To  her  left,  Dr.  Curtis  Aller  who  is  Director  of  the  Labor  Department’s 
Office  of  Manpower  Planning,  iSvaluation  and  Research. 

Next,  Miss  Margaret  Schweinhaut,  Chairman  of  the  Maryland  Committee 
on  Aging;  and  then,  Mr.  "Bernard  Ulrich  of  Basic  Systems,  Inc. , Xerox. 

DR.  Now,  there  is  a gro^p  in  this  room  that  you  should  meet. 

I should  like  to  introduce,  and  then  ask  them  to  stand,  the  members  of 
the  National  Couiieil  on  Aging  staff  who  are  here  and  who  will  be  working  with 
you  for  the  next  two  days. 

Mrs.  Zo^  Pales  Christman.  Will  she  stand  ? 

(Applause. ) 

She  is  in  charge  of  the  whole  conference. 

Miss  Frances  Schon.  Is  she  here? 

(Applause. ) 

Irma  Hittenhouse. 

(Applause. ) 

Miss  Marilyn  Nicholas. 

(Applause. ) 

Miss  Elizabeth  Calvert. 

(Applause. ) 

Mrs.  Sally  Lazares. 

(Applause.) 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Eckstein. 

(Applause. ) 

I know  that  all  of  you  know  Norman  Sprague,  but  I think  you  might  not  know 
that  Norman  was  married  recently.  And  I should  like  to  introduce  Mrs.  Norman 
Sprague. 

(Applause. ) 

Norman  is  allowed  to  stand,  too,  if  he  wishes. 


One  of  the  joys  of  .v/orking  with  the  National  Council  bn  the  Aging  is  that 
It  seems  to  attract  good  people  with  good  senses  of  humor  and  with  verve  and 
with  a certain  amount  of  daring.  Foolhardiness,  in  other  words.  It  takes  some 
courage,  I think,  to  parade  the  needs  of  the  older  worker  when  the  world  is 
entirely  youth-oriented.  Where  else  can  you  find  such  foolish  souls  as  Chuck 
Odell  who  argues  for  retraining  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  worker  and  for 
better  pensions  regardless  of  the  age  of  retirement. 


( Laughter. ) 


And  who  but  this  audience  would  spend  three  days  of  its  collective  time 


which  amounts  to  a great  many  hours  of  some  fairly  high-priced  talent  in  the 
search  for  ways  Qf.  keeping  older  workers  employable  when  the  market  is  such 
that  even  younger,  better  educated  workers  are  often  without  jobs  ? 


In  search  for  answers  to  these  questions  on  manpower  training,  it  is  our 
hope  that  some  new  techniques  may  emerge.  Whether  or  not,  in  these  three 
days  of  study,  we  do  develop  any  new  methods,  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging 
has  the  perverse  quality  of  continuing  to  ask  the  questions  and  toting  up  the. 
answers  from  such  experienced  people  as  yourselves. 

Now,  such  persistence  in  asking  for  answers  reminds  me  of  a story  which 
I promise  quickly  is  not  the  same  story  I have  been  telling  to  some  of  this 
audience  — 

(Laughter) 


— which  really  made  everybody  very  nervous. 


It  comes  from  a ten-year-old  son.  And  I think  tins  is  surprisingly 
sophisticated  f or  such  an  age  group. 

He  says  that  a lion  was  going  charging  through  the  jungle  feeling  very, 
very  superior  and  demanding  to  know  who  is  the  king  of  the  jungle. 

First,  he  meets  a gorilla.  And  he  says,  ”Who  is  the  king  of  the  jungle?” 


And  the  gorilla  says  meekly,  "You  are,  oh,  lion.  ” 

lie  charges  further  into  the  jungle  and  meets  a rhinoceros.  Again,  ”Who 
is  the  king  of  the  Jungle?”  And  again,  ”You  are,  oh,  lion.  " 

And  then  he  meets  an  elephant.  And  once  again  he  demands,  ”Who  is  the 
king  of  the  jungle?” 


And  the  elephant  doesn’t  bother  to  answer,  but  instead  wraps  his  trunk 
around  the  lion  and  throws  him  high  into  the  air.  Whereupon,  he  falls  with  a 
thud  to  the  ground.  And  he  scrambles  to  his  feet  and  says  with  some  chagrin, 
”V/ell,  you  don’t  have  to  get  so  mad  just  because  you  don’t  know  the  answer.  ” 


(Laughter. ) 
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} our  humor  will  remain  if  we  do  not  find  the  answers.  But  we  have, 
m fact,  invited  a speaker  tonight  who  certainly  knows  the  questions  and,  I sus- 
pect, a good  many  of  the  answers  involved  in  the  work  that  we  are  doing. 

T • 4.  introduce  him,  but  Mr.  Shelley  has  pulled  rank  on  me.  And  so 

I mtroduce  you  to  Mr.  Bdwin  F.  Shelley  vrho  will  introduce  the  speaker  of  the 
evening. 

Thank  you. 


MR.  SHELLi^Y:  Actually,  I didn't  think  the  National  Council  would  ever  let 
me  introduce  anybody  again  since  last  spring  when  I introduced  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  and  took  the  occasion  to  deliver  a lecture  on  automation. 

( Laught  er) 

T4.  ^ ® story,  as  a matter  of  fact,  to  justify  that  sort  of  departure. 

It  is  about  a fine  wedding  that  took  plac^  in  New  York  about  a month  ago  in  a 
ra  her  lf.rge  cathedral.  It  was  a splendid  wedding.  Finally,  the  officiating  mem- 
ber of  th3  clergy  got  to  the  point  where  he  said,  "Now.  before  I perform  the 
tSs?"^^^  ceremony,  is  there  anybody  here  who  has  anything  to  say  about 


There  was  a dead  silence, of  course^  and  nobody  said  anything.  Finally, 
a fellow  rose  in  the  rear  of  the  cathedral  and  said,  "Well,  if  nobody  wants  to 
say  anything,  I would  like  to  say  a few  words  about  Texas. 

( Laughter) 


•n  I would  like  to  say  a few  words  about  why  Dave  Bushuell  is  a man  we 
will  enjoy  listening  to,  and  who  has  something  of  importance  to  tell  us*  And, 

of  course,  it  has  to  do  with  automation  and  the  requirements  which  automation 
imposes  on  education. 

plane  coming  down  today  the  Economic  Review  of  the  Year 
which  The  New  York  Times  publishes . 

. thing,  in  a lead  story  in  the  third  section,  that  automation 

IS  no^  in  fact,  causing  a revolution.  It  turns  out  it  is  just  an  evolutionary  sort 
ot  a thing,  and  everybody  is  adapting  to  it  slowly  and  satisfactorily. 

case  anybody  doubts  the  wisdom,  not  to  mention  the  veracity  of 
Xhe  New  York  Times,  the  President's  Commission  on  Automation,  whose 
Jixecutiye  Secretary  will  address  us  on  Wednesday,  is  about  to  come  out  with 
a report  which  says,  in  substance,  the  same  sort  of  thing.  Automation  is  not 
some  hing  we  have  to  get  too  excited  about.  There  has  been  too  much  alarmism. 
m practice,  the  society  is  adjusting  to  the  whole  situation.  And  we  will  simply 

nave  to  tune  up  the  economy  from  time  to  time  and  everything  will  come  out 
just  peachy.  ® 
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U I were  a member  of  the  university  fraternity,  I would  write  books  from 
time  to  time.  And  I think  if  I did  that,  my  next  book  Woiild  be  entitled,  ’’The. 
Comfortable  Consensus.  ” I think  this  is  a very  comfortalbe  sort  of  consensus. 
And  I think  it  is  perhaps  rather  wrong. 


In  the  same  New  York  Times  today,  there  was  a story  about  a television 
camera  which  is  going  to  be  used  to  send  back  pictures  from  the  moon  when  our 
fellows  arrive  there.  Hopefully,  the  pictures  will  not  be  of  the  Russian  space 
ship  settled  down  there;  it  will  be  rather  of  the  lunar  landscape  and  the  other 
features  which  our  scientific  f»;at6rnity  would  like  to  analyze®  They  mentioned 
in  The  Times  that  this  TV  camera  is  a special  one,  using  the  techniques  of 
micro-elec tronio  circuitry  or  what  is  called  molecular  electronics.  And  in- 
stead of  having  1300  components,  this  oameri^  has  250  components,  approximate- 
ly one-fifth  of  what  it  had  before. 


Well,  implicit  in  all  this  is  that  the  things  now  required  of  people  can  in  the 
future  be  performed  by  machines.  And  whereas  now  the  machines  cost  a lot 
of  money,  in’ five  years,  10  years,  20  years,  machines  won’t  cost  very  much 
money  at  all.  If  a computer  now  costs  $5, 000  a month,  it  can  only  be  used  for 
certain  things,  and  people  are  used  for  the  other  things.  If  a computer  costs 
$50  a month  — the  very  self-same  computer  with  the  self-same  capability  — 
this  is  going,  .to  make  a mighty  difference  in  what  people  are  go  mg  to  be  able 
to  do.  Then,  economically,  people  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  the  jobs  which 
machines  can  do. 


So  what  is  required,  obviously,  is  a complete  reorientation  of  our  educa- 
tion. And  the  point  of  this  whole  "business  is  that  even  if  it  is  going  to  take  10, 

15,  or  20  years  until  we  get  to  the  point  wliere  machines  are  doing  things  which 
people  now  do  and  which  people  won’t  do  then,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  crisis  of 
employment,  even  in  the  next  10  years  or  15  or  20  years  when  suddenly  there 
will  be  a great  problem  as  to  what  people  will  do,  we  have  to  start  the  reorienta- 
tion of  education  today.  Because  it  will  take  10  years  or  15  years  or  20  years  to 
see  the  results  of  that  reorientation. 

The  horizons  of  vocational  education  have  been,  greatly  broadened  in  the 
last  few  years.  And  in  large  measure,  I think  it  is  a tribute  to  David  Bushnell 
that  this  is  so  and  that  they  are  continuing  to  be  broadened,  rapidly. 

I am  supposed  to  say  what  Mr.  Bushnell’s  bona  fides  are,  but  I think  the 
most  interesting  thing  to  say  is  that  he  ls  a high  school  dropout  — of  a very 
special  kind.  It  turns  out  that  he  took  advantage  of  this  special  University  of 
Chicago  situation  some  years  ago,  so  that  when  he  finished  two  years  of  high 
school,  he  was  able  to  go  to  the  University,  and  in  three  more  years  he  not 
only  completed  his  high  school  work  but  obtained  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 
And  he  subsequently  did.  graduate  work  at  Chicago  and  also  at  the  University 
of  Washington  in  Seattle.  : 

4 

He  is  presently,  of.  course,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Adult  and 
Vocational  Research  at  the  U,S.  Office  of  Bducation.  And  he  is  a fellow  of 
the  American  Sociological  Association  and  a member  of  the  American  Educa- 
tional Research  Association. 


o 
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I would  like  without  intruding  further  on  his  time  to  introduce  Mr.  David 
Bushnell. 


(Applause.) 


MR., 
evenins:-  I 


BUSHNELL:  Now  that  you  have  heard  the  principal  spealter  of  the 
v/culd  like  to  close  with  a few  reiiiarks. 


( Laughter. ) 

Up  until  now,  Ed  has  been  one  of  our  most  successful  applicants  for 
research  monies  in  the  Office  of  Education. 


( Laughter. ) 

I thought  it  would  be  appropriate  tonight  to  share  with  you  a few  facts  and 
figures  about  what  has  happened  to  our  older  workers  and  their  level  of  educa- 
tional attainment. 


I had  the  opportunity  just  yesterday  to  look  into  some  of  these  statistics 
and  found,  interestingly  enough,  that  three-fifths  of  those  who  are  55  years  old 
and  over  have  less  than  a high  school  education.  One-fifth  of  this  same  group 
have  less  than  eight  years  of  schooling. 

If  you  contrast  the  55-and-over  group  with  those  20  to  30,  you  will  find 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  younger  group  have  high  school  diplomas  or  higher. 

And  according  to  a recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Congress, 

10  per  cent  of  our  workers  in  the  age  group  45  years  or  over  are  functional 
illiterates. 


This  recital  of  statistics  reminds  me  of  a gentleman  I ran  into  on  the 
plane  one  time  who  was  a statistician.  He  was  on  his  way  to  a distant  conference* 
And  he  looked  very  nervous. 

I said,  ’’Well,  isn*t  that  a rather  odd  state  for  you  to  be  in?  You  are 
obviously  a man  who  has  traveled  a good  deal  and  has  seen  the  world.  ” 

And  the  fellow  said,  ’’Well,  actually,  up  until  just  a few  months  ago,  I 
didn’t  fly  at  all. " .7  j e » 

I said,  ”What  led  you  to  that  predicament?” 

Well,  he  had  actually  determined  that  the  probabilities  that  there  would 
be  a bomb  on  board  an  airplane  were  so  great,  he  didn’t  want  to  take  the  chance. 

1 said,  ”How  did  you  reason  your  way  through  to  changing  your  mind  on 
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And  lie  said  he  had  not  been  altogether  satisfied  with  these  calculations,  so 
he  made  some  further  calculations  and  determined  that  the  probability  there  would 
be  two  bombs  on  the  same  plane  at  the  same  time  would  be  so  small  that  now  he 
always  carries  a bomb  with  him* 

( Laughter. ) 

It  is  not  unlike  the  old  maid  who  bought  twin  beds  and  hoped  she  could 
double  her  chances  of  finding  a man  underneath  at  least  one  of  them, 

(Laughter,) 

I think  it  is  ironic  that  the  quickening  pace  of  change  in  our  technology  has 
been  such  as  to  render  obsolete,  within  a few  years,  much  of  the  training  and 
experience  which  in  the  past  gave  the  older  worker  an  edge  over  many  of  his 
younger  counterparts*  The  experienced  worker  is  no  longer  necessarily  con- 
sidered the  most  knowledgeable. 

As  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  steadily  give  way  to  numerically-con- 
trolled  machine  tools  and  automated  production  processes,  there  is  a correspond- 
ing rise  in  the  need  for  employees  capable  of  operating  and  maintaining  such 
equipment,  in  other  words  those  with  the  educational  capabilities  to  adapt  to 
these  kinds  of  requirements* 

Management  prefers  to  update  and  upgrade  many  of  their  loyal  and  trusted 
employees,  provided  these  same  people  have  the  capacity  for  continued  learning* 
Frequently  an  experienced,  educated  worker  carries  out  his  work  with  a 
minimum  of  time  expenditure  and  wasted  effort.  His  record  testifies  to  his 
reliability.  Given  the  added  opportunity  to  improve  himself,  he  may  well  be 
a continual  asset  to  the  corporation. 

The  hiring  of  younger  persons  involves  considerable  orientation  and 
training,  often  at  some  risk.  With  the  sizable  investments  that  are  being  made 
today  in  tools  of  production,  mistakes  can  be  costly*  Thus,  technological 
changes  offer  new  opportunities,  but,  all  too  often,  these  are  available  only  . 
to  those  who  can  qualify  and  have  already  acquired  the  necessary  basic  learning 
skills.  For  others,  the  prospect  of  change  is  threatening  and  disquieting* 

Many  lack  the  literacy  skills  v/hich  are  a prerequisite  to  continuing  self-develop- 
ment. Adaptability  must  be  redefined  to  include,  not  only  the  desire  to  take  on 
new  responsibilities,  but  also  the  capability  to  acquire  specific  skills  and  know- 
ledge. How  we  develop  these  desires  and  capability,  I think  are  the  fundamental 
questions  facing  those  of  us  hoping  to  assist  older  workers  in  adapting  to  an 
unstable  or  changing  era. 

Recognizing  the  need  which  many  mature  workers  have  for  acquiring  new 
skills  as  well  as  maintaining  their  own  individual  learning  abilities,  I would  lilte 
to  examine  some  of  the  more  recent  efforts  in  educational  legislation  which 
have  focused  on  the  unique  capacities  and  limitations  of  those  45  years  of  age  or 
over*  In  so  doing,  I am  afraid  ! will  reveal  an  absence  of  an  extensive  effort, 
one  that  has  been  widely  articulated,  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  workers* 
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This  will  lead  me,  I hope,  to  suggest  some  positive  positions  and  ideas  for 
future  legislation*  But  before  we  begin  to  examine  the  shortcomings,  let  jne 
concentrate  my  attention  on  some  recent  legislative  achievements* 

We  need  to  recognize  that  the  rapid  proliferation  of  adult  education  pro- 
grams within  our  communities  has  only  occurred  within  the  last  decade.  Our 
community  colleges  and  our  public  high  schools  offer  a rather  wide  assortment 
of  educational  tare.  The  fact  that  a gres.t  proportion  of  Americans  now  com- 
plete elementary  and  secondary  sclnols,  a greater  proiDortion,  I should  say, 
than  do  citizens  in  other  countries,  gives  promise  of.  greater  paiticipation  of 
older  persons  in  subsequent  years.  A wider  variety  of.  adult  educational  offerings 
for  students  of  various  background  and  ability  levels  is  now  available. 

Recently,  we  have  attempted  to  provide  large  numbers  of  illiterate  adults  • 
with  access  to  basic  literacy  training.  The  passage  of  the  Sconomic  Opportuni- 
ties Act  gave  an  important  and  needed  impetus  to  this  field  of  endeavoi;  Recog- 
nizing such  achievements  should  not  lull  us  into  complacency,  however,  nor 
deter  (is  from  furthering  and  strengthening  our  advantages  in  a world  which  has 
grown,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  better  educated  and  more  competitive. 

Several  recent  pieces  of  legislation  give  promise  of  helping  to  push 
forward  this  frontier,  leading  into  a period  where  young  and  old  alike  have 
complete  access  to  intellectual  pursuits  geared  to  their  individual  learning 
abilities  and  interests.  I would  like  to  just  review  very  briefly  for  you  some  of 
this  legislation  and  then  move  on  to  talk  about  what  I think  are  needed  efforts 
in  additional  education  research  and  development  for  the  mature  worker* 

The  first  and  probably  most  dramatic  piece  of  legislation  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  has  been  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act  of  1964,  It  provided 
the  first  federally-supported,  large-scale  attempt  to  provide  adult  basic  educa- 
tion programs. 

Just  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  important  program 
which,  as  you  know,  consists  primarily  of  adult  literacy  training,  we  now  have 
almost  200,  000  people  enrolled  in  basic  literacy  training  in  49  States  across  the 
country  and  some  $^30  million  being  expended  during  this  fiscal  year. 

An  indication  of  the  tremendous  desire  and  need  for  this  kind  of  education 
c^  be  determined  from  the  fact  that  within  only  three  months  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program,  37,  000  people  enrolled  in  45  States* 

I understand  the  other  day  there  was  a man  who  reported  to  one  of  the  adult 
literacy  programs  who  had  been  reading  about  the  war  on  poverty.  And  he  simply 
walked  up  to  the  registrar  and  said,  ”I  want  to  know  where  I should  surrender,  * 

( Laughter, ) 

4 

Actually,  that  was  a letter  addressed  to  President  Johnson,  but  I didn’t 
want  to  make  that  reference*  This  was  a fellow  filling  out  his  income  tax  return* 
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Another  recently  enacted  piece  of  legislation  has  been  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  This  Act  establishes  or  provides  for  three  basic  programs* 

The  first  permits  loans  and  grants  to  States  to  support  the  development 
of  institutional  programs,  community  programs 'to  carry  out  assistance  to  older 
persons.  And  this  particularly,  I understand,  is  geared  to  the  need  for  educa- 
tion and  training  of  older  workers . 

Second  is  a research  and  development  capability  which  permits  grants 
to  support  studies  which  will  add  to  existing  knowledge  about  the  aged,  their 
problems  and  possible  solutions. 

The  third  portion  of  the  program  permits  grants  to  institutions  to  provide 
training  for  people  who  will  be  working  with  the  problems  of  the  aged, 

I understand  that  there  are  plans  afoot  and  underway  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  implement  this  effort  very  soon. 

The  Higher  Education  Act,  1965,  also  authorizes  Federal  grants  to 
strengthen  community  services,  and  continuing  education  programs  to  assist 
in  the  solution  of  communiiy  problems  such  as  housing,  poverty,  government, 
recreation  and  related  areas.  Approximately  $10  million  has  been  allocated  — 
considerably  less  than  authorized,  I must  add  — for  the  support  of  such  efforts. 

You  might  be  interested  in  some  of  the  activities  that  can  be  funded  under 
Title  I of  the  Higher  Education  Act: 

Seminars  for  architects,  police,  city  officials,  social  workers,  etcetera. 

Seminars  for  community  leaders. 

Training  ir,  providing  educational  services  for  the  aged* 

i 

Training  in  leadership  and  programming  for  non-profit  voluntary  associa- 
. -.tiflixs  ahd  civic  groups. 

Services  related  to  labor  and  management  education. 

Here,  again,  I think  you  can  look  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  for  monies 
to  support  community  develox  ant  efforts  at  the  local  level, 

* . 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  has  in  it  a provision 
for  the  development  of  educational  laboratories  and  development  centers  around 
the  country.  These  are  being  administered  in  the  Office  of  Education.  They 
have  as  their  goal  the  establishment  of  new  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  programs  in  research  and  development  in  education. 

i < 
i 

We  hope,  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  research  in  adult  education, 
that  these  institutions  will  offer  the  American  educational  community  a significant 
new  resource  for  reducing  the  lead  time  between  the  identification  of  better  edu-  ; 
national  methods  and  their  actual  practice  at  the  local  educational  level. 
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These  laboratories  are  designed  to  identify  and  assess  educational  needs, 
begin  new  programs  to  meet  these  needs,  field  test  these  ideas,  and  then  dis- 
seminate the  results  to  other  institutions  around  the  country* 

While  none  of  the  laboratories  or  research  development  centers  has  its 
primary  responsibility  the  problem  of  educating  the  older  worker,  it  is  certainly 
conceivable  that  this  group  will  receive  increasing  attention.  Those  centers 
which  are  involved  in  the  study  of  school  organization  and  educational  adminis- 
tration at  all  levels  will  be  addressing  themselves  in  part  to  the  problem  of 
adult  education  and  the  training  and  retraining  of  the  mature  worker#  Those 
centers  which  are  looking  into  the  question  of  individual  and  cultural  differences 
in  education  and  how  these  differences  affect  the  learning  process  will  also  find 
themselves  inevitably  involved  in  the  problems  of  adult  education. 

Under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  and  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  we  have  seen  a very  significant  development  of  late.  That 
is  in  the  whole  area  of  occupational  training.  Area  Skill  Centers  are  being  set 
up  which  provide  for  an  expanded  use  of  multi-occupational  training  programs. 
This  approach  provides  the  trainee  with  greater  employment  potential  and  flex- 
ibility if  and  when  the  specific  job  in  which  he  is  now  employed  becomes  obsolete. 
Use  of  the  Skill  Center  makes  possible  attention  to  the  development  of  communi- 
cations and  social  skills,  in  addition  to  the  usual  manipulative  cyclomotor 
skills*  In  the  case  of  the  older  worker,  attention  can  be  given  to  the  need  for 
counseling  which  can  assist  in  orienting  the  retrained  older  worker  to  his  new 
job  or  his  new  role  in  a different  working  environment.  The  multi-occupational 
training  approach  is  largely  an  outgrowth  of  the  recent  amendments  to  the 
MDTA  and  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

I would  like  to  spend  the  remaining  time  describing  to  you  the  specific 
kinds  of  efforts  we  are  engaged  in  in  the  Office  of  Education,  under  authority  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963* 

The  implications  of  this  Act  for  occupational  education  in  the  United  States 
are,  I feel,  immense.  Congress  intended  to  strengthen  vocational  education, 
to  adjust  earlier  legislation  that  dates  back  as  far  as  1917,  so  that  new  occupa- 
tions as  well  as  the  more  traditional  categories  can  now  be  served.  The  Act 
jprovides,  we  think,  renewed  hope  that  our  nation’s  vocational  programs  and 
institutions  can  be  made  to  adapt  to  these  changing  demands. 

Much  of  the  criticism  in  the  past  has  been  that  we  have  concentrated  on 
jobs  that  are  becoming  less  and  less  available  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  home 
economics,  trade  and  industry.  The  demand  was  that  we  shift  and  refocus  our 
attention  on  those  emerging  occupations  that  we  see  coming  in  the  next  five, 

10  years. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  is  designed  to  serve  persons  of  all  ability 
levels  and  backgrounds  and  targets  on  helping  present  and  prospective  members 
of  the  labor  force  acquire  the  basic  knowledge,  the  occupational  skills  and  per-  ‘ 
sonal  characteristics  that  will  enable  them  to  lead  fully  satisfying  lives  as  self- 
sufficient  and  economically  productive  individuals.  Let  me  restress  that:  the 


o 
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b^ic  knowledge  is  important,  in  addition  to  the  usual  kinds  of  occupational 
skills  that  have  bee^  characteristic  of  vocational  education  programs  in  V'  B past. 

This  expanded  and  broadened  program  in  vocational  education  has  in  it  a 
provision  for  research  and  development  which  we  think  will  help  to  realize  the 
bold  expectations  of  the  new  Act.  To  bring  this  about,  the  Office  of  Education 
has  allocated  10  per  cent  of  its  total  funds  for  the  support  of  pilot  research 
training  and  demonstration  efforts  in  behalf  of  vocational  and  technical  education* 
This  is  an  amount  in  excess  of  $50  million  through  fiscal  year  1967.  This  por- 
tion of  the  annual  appropriation  for  Federal  support  to  vocational  education  has 
been  slated  to  be  used  by  the  Oommissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants,  not 
only  to  colleges,  but  to  State  boards,  to  public  or  non-profit  research  agencies 
and  to  local  educational  institutions. 


There  also  is  a provision,  under  the  Act,  for  States  to  allocate  at  least  I 

three  per  cent  of  their  funds  for  the  support  of  research  and  development  efforts.  j 

It  is  obvious, from  the  scope  of  this  effort  that  research  and  development  | 
will  have  a real  part  to  play  in  adapting  vocational  education  and  occupational  i 

preparation  to  the  dynamic  pattern  of  economic  opportunity  in  the  United  States.  1 

*! 

We  have  been  engaged  in  the  last  year  and  a half  in  trying  to  structure  a Ij 

research  and  development  effort,  picking,  from  a wide  variety  of  applications  ^ 

for  research  grants,  those  that  we  think  will  further  enhance  attainment  of  the  I 

kinds  of  goals  we  have  set  for  this  area  of  activity.  There  has  been  a whole  host  | 

of  proposals  designed  to  enhance  and  implement  the  instructional  techniques  and  1 
methodologies  now  employed,  some  of  which  are  quite  obsolete.  I 

One  of  the  most  attractive,  and  I thought  particularly  applicable  to  the 
mature  worker,  was  one  underway  at  Stanford  University  in  Palo  Alto,  California,  ] 
where  I was  before  coming  here.  This  was  a very  important  research  effort.  | 

It  was  a rather  simple  idea  that  they  were  propounding,  however. 

What  they  were  doing  was  trying  to  develop  a new  kind  of  teaching  machine.  1 
This  was  a simple  device.  It  actually  consisted  of  a large  red  button.  It  was 
standing  here,  and  the  trainee,  the  student,  was  required  to  push  on  this  button. 

And  it  pushed  back  and  gave  him  a feeling  of  being  wanted. 

( Laughter. ) 


We  have  funded  several  programs  of  late  which  relate  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  older  worker.  Let  me  just  describe  very  briefly  some  of  these 
as  examples. 

One  of  the  studies  at  the  University  of  Michigan  is  an  Experimental  and 
Demonstration  project  in  pre-retirement  education.  The  purpose  is  to  test  the 
effects  of  participation  of  workers  in  a group  discussion  type  pre-retirement 
education  program. 
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Another  program  at  Hew  York  Institute  of  Technology,  one  that  I am  sure 
Ed  could  provide  us  with  some  further  insights  into,  because  he  is  a part  of  this 
effort,  is  a special  training  process  called,  "The  Equivalent  Hesponse  Learning 
Technique"  in  teaching  manual  and  other  motor  skills  to  older  workers. 

A study  at  the  University  of  Missouri  has  been  designed  to  help  in  the  devel 
opment  of  adult  vocational  literacy  materials  and  the  training  of  teachers  in  the 
use  of  these  materials.  It  is  hoped  that  this  particular  approach  will  result  in  a 
series  of  basic  literacy  reading  materials  oriented  to  vocational  and  daily  life 
experiences  of  illiterate  and s emi-illiterate  adults. 

There  are  several  other  projects  which  relate  to  developing  further  know- 
ledge regarding  hov/  adults  learn,  who  are  the  adult  education  teachers,  what  are 
their  special  qualifications  and  needs,  and  most  important,  what  is  the  scope  and 
utilization  of  adult  education  in  the  United  States  and  what  is  the  projected  supply 
and  demandl  in  this  field. 

I wanted  to  go  through  and  not  only  describe  the  kinds  of  research  we  are 
now  engaged  in,  but  to  open  up  some  of  the  questions  we  would  like  to  see  pro- 
posals submitted  on.  These  are  questions  on  which  we  have  not  yet  received 
appropriate  proposals  and  research  requests.  I thought  it  would  be  in  order  to- 
night to  just  briefly  go  over  some  of  these. 

The  emergence  of  adult  and  continuing  education  as  a separate  and  recog- 
nizable discipline  in  education  has  been  emphasized  by  the  emergence  of  this  new 
Federal  legislation.  The  proliferating  activity  makes  clear  the  need  for  planning 
for  greater  leadership  in  the  field  of  adult  education. 

Many  previous  attempts  at  planning  have  failed,  however,  because  of  the 
complete  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  number  and  kinds  of  adults  presently  en- 
gaged in  educational  activities  and  about  the  number  and  kinds  of  courses  and 
programs  available  to  these  adults.  It  is  not  possible  to  build  a sound  plan,  plan 
ning  program,  for  adult  education  without  a more  accurate  picture  of  the  size 
and  scope  of  the  current  enterprise. 

We  feel  there  should  be  considerable  priority  given  to  this  question:  to 
determine  the  present  extent  of  participation  in  adult  and  continuing  education 
activities. 

A second  undertaking  of  perhaps  equal  importance  is  the  assessment  of  the 
kinds  of  courses  and  adult  education  programs  currently  available  in  the  country. 
The  magnitude  of  this  task  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  substantial  programs  are 
offered  by  such  agencies  as  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  college  and  university  extension  programs,  junior 
and  community  colleges,  proprietary  schools,  industrial  firms,  labor  unions, 
public  school  systems,  libraries  and  museums,  and  a host  of  private  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  such  as  the  YMCA  and  the  Great  Books  Foundation. 
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It  is  very  difficult  for  this  group,  this  wide  spectrum  of  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations involved  in  adult  education  to  get  together  and  mount  a campaign  with 
Congress  to  get  the  appropriate  funding  that  they  need  to  carry  on  their  enter- 
prise. We  would  like  to  initiate  separate  studies  of. the  adult  and  continuing  edu- 
cation programs  of  these  organizations  and  agencies  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
appropriate  role  that  each  should  play  and  is  playing  in  t’  e field. 

A third  priority  for  research  in  adult  and  continuing  education  should  be  an 
attack  on  the  problem  of  how  adults  learn.  The  Social  Science  Research  Council 
is  currently  seeking  information  about  research  in  this  domain.  With  this  as  a 
starting  point,  we  would  like  to  support  basic  research  projects  on  the  process  of 
adult  learning. 


A fourth  priorily  area  is  one,  we  think,  of  immediate  need,  in  view  of  recent 
Federal  legislation  requiring  rapid  training  of  teachers  and  leaders  for  adult  and 
continuing  education  activities.  We  feel  that  there  should  be  additional  support 
of  experimental  and  pilot  programs  which  seek  to  define  the  basic  knowledge  and 
skills  required  by  teachers  of  adults.  If  you  have  had  the  experience,  as  I have 
of  many  adult  educators  trying  to  adapt  and  apply  the  same  techniques  they 
have  become  familiar  with  as  teachers  of  younger  students,  you  will  notice  how 
inappropriate  these  techniques  are. 

A fifth  area  of  need  is  for  study  of  the  ways  in  which  organizations  and 
agencies  offering  adult  and  continuing  education  can  be  coordinated  in  bringing 
their  resources  to  bear  on  areas  in  which  theje-e  is  a critical  need  for  action. 

Since  this  is  a particularly  difficult  problem'  to  solve,  there  might  be  a series 
of  small  group  conferences  held  in  various  locations  around  the  country,  for 
pooling  of  recommendations  as  to  how  we  can  best  coordinate  the  diversified 
and  somewhat  fragmented  effort  by  adult  education  agencies. 

I think  we  also  need  to  develop  curricula  covering  the  entire  range  of 
knowledge  that  illiterate  and  semi-illiterate  adults  need  to  enable  them  to  live 
successfully  in  the  urban  areas.  Since  they  are  frequently  handicapped  in  the ' 
amount  of  knowledge  they  can  glean  from  magazines  and  newspapers  and  since 
television  and  radio  coverage  is  frequently  limited  to  very  spotty  announcements 
about  available  job  opportunities,  we  feel  there  should  be  a new  curriculum 
devised  for  giving  these  people  the  information  they  need  about  the  legal  and 
financial  resources  availalbe  to  them,  community  health  programs,  public  fa- 
cilities for  job  training,  ways  of  seeking  employment,  and  all  of  the  other  in- 
formation that  the  disadvantaged  person  urgently  requires  to  live  in  an  urban 
environment. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  questions  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and 
other  legislation  press  us  to  formulate  and  attempt  to  answer.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  answers  we  find  will  thrust  us  forward  to  additional  questions  until,  hope- 
fully, continued  questioning  will  be  the  constant  impetus  for  improvements  in 
our  adult  education  enterprise. 

It  seems  important  to  recast  some  of  our  basic  attitudes  towards  adults  in 
the  learning  environment.  I feel  that  we  should  perceive  education,  not  as  an 
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obstacle  coarse  deliberately  designed  to  eliminate  a certain  percentage  of  the 
participants  — and  frequently  I find  we  have  done  this  with  the  adult  who  wishes 
to  participate  in  a continuing  education  program  — but  as  a way  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to  participate  in  available  educational  enter- 
prises. 

If  we  design  our  programs  properly,  there  should  be  no  losers,  only 
winners.  To  achieve  this  kind  of  goal,  education  — and  I am  particularly  con- 
centrating my  attention  on  adult  education—  must  be  geared  to  the'greatest 
extent  possible  to  the  individual  needs.  Ways  must  be  found  to  provide  each 
student  with  basic  and  occupational  education  at  the  time  he  will  benefit  from  it 
most. 


The  failure  of  an  individual  to  acquire  the  essentials  of  a basic  and  occupa- 
tional education  is  not  so  much  his  failure  as  the  failure  of  educators  to  devise 
an  effective  vocational  education  system.  How  to  inaugurate  such  a program  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  educational  challenge  facing  our  country  today. 

I would  like  to  close  with  the  comment  that  while  there  is  evidence  of 
attention  to  the  problems  of  the  mature  worker,  the  older  worker,  in  making 
available  to  him  continuing  education  opportunities  and  gearing  our  instructional 
methods  and  techniques  to  his  individual  needs,  it  has  not  been  at  all  of  the  mag- 
nitude that  is  required  to  resolve  this  area  of  educational  development.  I think 
that  groups  such  as  yours  can  be  very  effective  in  mounting  a campaign  to  get 
Congress  to  focus  their  attention  perhaps  first  on  the  need  for  additional  re- 
search and  development  and  then  to  implement  the  findings  of  this  research  in 
new  kinds  of  organizational  patterns,  new  kinds  of  administrative  arrangements, 
that  will  allow  the  proliferation  of  adult  education  programs  at  the  local  com- 
munity level. 

I will  close  with  those  remarks  and  encourage  any  of  you  who  have  resecs.rch 
interests,  who  have  the  research  orientation,  to  Join, with  us  in  this  endeavor. 

We  think  there  is  a tremendous  opportunity  ahead  for  investments  in  this  enter- 
prise. 


Thank  you. 

(Applause. ) 

DR.  I^SPG:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bushnell. 

Such  a splendid  address  almost  makes  me  willing  to  agree  that  the  Office 
of  Education  was  justified  in  stealing  one  of  our  brightest  young  men  from  North 
Carolina  recently  to  make  him  Commissioner  of  Education.  We  have  not  suf- 
fered such  a loss  in  North  Carolina  since  the  day  when  Washington  stole  another 
person  to  make  her  Commissioner  of  Welfare, 

I nelgected  to  introduce  to  you,  when  I was  introducing  the  staff,  ’*Skip 
Hobson,  Mr.  Meredith  H.  Hobson,  who  is  Director  of  Development  for  NCOA. 

I wonder  if  you  wouldn’t  like  to  meet  him,  too. 


(Applause. ) 
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In  closing  the  evening’s  meeting,  I would  like  to  call  without  warning  on 
Dr#  Belbin  because  he  told  me  during  the  happy  hour  that  this  morning  when  he 
spoke,  he  had  to  rush.  And  as  a result,  he  left  out  one  of  his  best  jokes. 

(Laughter.)  ^ 'v  r - 

, * ; * 5 ’*  . • ; 

And  I think  that  would  be  a good  note  on  which  to  end. 

Dr.  Belbin. 

(Applause* ) 


DR.  BELBIN:  I think  that  is  a very  unfair  trick  to  play  on  me.  And  had  I 
known,  I might  not  have  turned  up  for  this  dinner. 

But  I was  only  going  to  refer  this  morning  to  one  point,  an  observation  we 
might  profitably  use  to  conclude  this  very  enjoyable  evening,  about  the  middle- 
aged  businessman  who  returned  to  his  college  25  years  later  to  see  how  his  son 
was  getting  on. 

Arriving  in  his  son’s  room,  he  picked  up  the  Economics  examination  ques- 
tions. He  thumbed  through,  and  was  astonished  by  what  he  read.  And  he  said, 
’’Son,  these  examination  questions  are  exactly  the  same  as  were  set  for  me  25 
years  ago.  ” 

And  his  sone  said,  ”Yes,  I know.  Dad,  but  it  is  the  answers  that  are 
different  today.  ” 

( Laughter. ) 

Well,  I feel  quite  seriously  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  training  of  older 
workers.  I began  my  study  of  aging  as  a very  young  man  who  had  just  graduated 
and,  in  so  doing,  was  preparing  myself  for  what  you  call  in  the  United  States 
’’senior  citizenship"  in  the  long  term. 

(Laughter.) 

And  at  first,  as  a very  impressionable  young  man,  I was  struck  by  what 
a terrible  process  aging  was.  Visual  acuity  began  to  decline  in  the  early  teens, 
and  everything  else  declined  just  a few  years  later. 

(Laughter. ) 

In  fact,  intelligence  fell  off  so  very  seriously  I couldn’t  think  what  the 
older  generation  was  doing  ruling  us  at  all. 


( Laughter. ) 
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And  then  when  it  came  to  training,  trainability  and  learning  ability,  this, 
indeed,  was  a very  serious  and  depressing  situation.  And  I think  we  have  only 
begun  to  discover  quite  recently  what  wonj|erful  opportunities  exist  for  instituting 
training  programs  that  can  reach  out  so  much  further  than  we  had  realized 
due  to  the  development  of  refined  and  professional  techniques. 

I was  enormously  impressed,  when  I made  a visit  to  Louvain  on  the 
French- Belgian  border  a few  weeks  ago  to  find  that  the  Formation  Profess ionelie 
des  Adultes*  had  developed  a special  scheme  for  retraining  their  hard-core  un- 
employed textile  workers,  all  older  people,  many  of  whom  had  been  unemployed 
for  long  periods  of  time.  They  were  being  given  a l2-week  training  period  to  equip 
them  as  craftsmen*s  mates.  In  the  first  fortnight  or  so  they  made  hardly  any 
progress  at  all.  They  had  enormous  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  a train- 
ing institution.  But  at  the  end  of  the  l2-week  period,  they  were  making  won- 
derfully rapid  progress  in  such  extraordinary  subjects  as  electricity,  to  equip 
some  of  them  to  be  electricians*  mates. 

The  transformation  which  they  experienced  was  phenomenal.  And  they 
expressed  their  appreciation  by  engaging  in  an  activity  which  I understand  was 
unique  for  that  particular  institution.  They  presented  all  their  instructors  with 
flowers  when  they  finally  left  the  course. 

The  local  authorities  found  that  on  the  completion  of  this  12-week  training 
period,  these  "unemployable”  people,  who  couldn’t  be  placed,  had  three  job 
offers  per  trainee. 

I think  it  is  very  inspiring  to  see  some  of  these  pioneer  studies  which  are 
being  carried  out  in  all  different  parts  of  the  globe,  opening  up  these  wonderful 
possibilities  for  the  application  of  research  and  the  development  of  new  vistas. 

And  I feel  this  about  the  momentous  conference  which  you  have. organized 
here.  I must  congratulate  the  wonderful  initiative  of  the  people  who  have  been 
responsible  for  making  this  an  historic  landmark.  I feel  that  when  I was  a young 
man,  such  a conference  would  have  been  unthinkable.  And  possibly  it  would 
have  been  unthinkable  about  five  years  ago.  Now  it  has  come  into  being,  and  I 
feel  this  is  the  beginning  of  a wonderful  new  era  in  which  these  dreams  and 
visions  will  materialize. 

(Applause. ) 

DR.  ICRSPS:  The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  9:25  o’clock  p.m. , the  meeting  adjourned.) 


* Official  French  a.gency  concerned  with  accelerated  retraining  of  adults  for  new 
employment. 


General  Session 


Tuesday,  January  18 


The  general  session  was  convened  at  9:08  a.m. , Tuesday,  January  18,  1966,  Mir, 
Charles  £•  Odell,  Conference  Chairman  and  Workshops  Coordinator,  presiding. 


MR,  ODELL:  Good  morning. 

The  presiding  officer  at  this  morning’s  session  is  Dr,  Sar  Levitan  who  is  an  econo- 
mist with  the  W,  E,  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research,..  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  Institute  since  1963  and  is  cu:rrently  preparing,  xmder  a grant  from  the  Ford  Foimdation, 
;aii  evaluation  of  the  Federal  anti-poverly  program. 

He  is  a graduate  of  the  Cily  College  of  New  York  and  has  his  Master’s  and  Ph,  D,  from 
Columbia  University.  He  has  combined  academic  and  government  work.  He  was  formerly 
lllE^^iearch  Professor  of  Economics  at  George  Washington  University  in  Washington,  taught 
32c:onomics  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  and  Johns  Hopkins,  As  a government  econo- 
mist he  was  deputy  executive  director  of  the  Presidential  Railroad  Commission,  a staff 
member  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  in  that  position 
he  acted  as  research  director  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Unemployment  and  as  a 
consultant  to  other  Congressional  committees. 

Since  196i  he  has  also  served  as  an  economic  consultant  to  several  Federal  agencies. 

He  is  9mthor  of  many  publications , including  one  lhat  touched  me  personally  because 
he,  I thought, j made  the  most  penetrating  and  cogent  analysis  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
panel  of  consultants  on  vocational  education  of  any  that  I saw,  I got  into  a minor  dialogue  with 
him  over  some  of  the  things  he  said  about  ihe  panel,  which  I happened  to  agree  with, 

are  delighted  to  have  Dr,  Levitan  here  this  morning  to  preside  at.lhis  session. 
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(Applause,) 

DR,  LEVITAN:  Thank  you,  Chuck, 

Well,  that  was  quite  a long  introduction  — to  make  sure  that  I will  age  by  the  time  I 
qualify  to  be  a chairman  of  this  meeting,  (Laughter) 

We  have  two  distinguished  speakers  for  this  morning.  The  first  is  Mr,  Robert 
Bowman,  Chief,  Division  of  Technical  Services , Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  in 
the  Department  of  Labor, 

He  has  been  with  the  Department  of  Labor  for  20  years.  He  comes  from  KentuclQr,  the 
horse  country,  from  Lexington,  and  he  joined  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  some 
time  around  1946,  1 thinlc. 

Since  1956  he  has  served  as  Chief,  Division  of  Technical  Services, 

Mr.  Bowman  is  going  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  *'On-  the-Job -Training  — Its  Potential 
for  Older  Workers,*^ 

I mi^t  add  a personal  note  before  Mr,  Bowman  speaks.  He  heard  this  Saturday  that 
his  son  was  shot  down  in  Vietnam,  Yesterday  he  received  a notice  that  it  is  only  first  and 
second  degree  bums  and  that  he  will  be  back  on  duly  very  soon* 

Bob,  the  floor  is  yours, 

(Applause,) 

MR.  ROBERT  BOWMAN  (Chief,  Division  of  Technical  Service,  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training,  United  States  Department  of  Labor): 

I am  awfully  glad  to  be  here  this  morning,  I probably  wouldn't  have  said  that  on 
Saturday.  But,  as  Sar  said,  we  found  that  our  oldest  boy  is  in  no  serious  condition  and  will 
return  to  duty.  We  are  very  happy. 

It  is  a privilege  for  me  to  participate  in  this  program  with  you.  And  I would  like  to 
say  to  start  off  with  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  On-the -Job  Training  portion  of  the  MDTA  training  is 
probably  the  best  v/ay  that  we  can  face  the  training  of  the  older  workers.  Because  mature 
workers  who  find  themselves  out  of  work  have  special  problems. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  enacted  in  1962,  was  for  the  express 
purpose  of  training  the  imemployed,  the  underemployed,  those  whose  jobs  have  been  elimi- 
nated, those  faced  with  the  problem  of  working  with  new  materials  and  new  techniques,  for 
the  economically  deprived,  so  it  would  fit  most  any  category  you  can  get. 
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For  example,  we  have  recently  signed  a contract,  a prime  contract,  for  the  training  oi 
the  mentally  retax’ded,  a group  heretofore  that^s  been  very  hard  to  train.  ' 

The  Act  provides  for  institutional  training,  OnHihe-Job Training,  ora  combination 

of  the  two.  Institutional  training  is  conducted  in  a classroom,  as  you  realize.  Usually  the 
trainees  receive  subsistence  from  the  government. 

Now,  On-the-Job  Training  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  it  takes  place  at  the  work  site,  at  the 
Job  site,  under  the  supervision  of  a skilled  worker  or  skilled  craftsman  or  competent  instructor. 
From  the  very  first  hour  the  trainee  staii;s  work  he  holds  his  head  up  as  a productive  member 
of  society.  He  is  now  employed  and  receiving  wages  in  the  community  while  being  trained, 

Qn-the-Job  Training,  as  I said,  may  be  coupled  with  institutional  training  in  order  to 
give  the  trainee  tlie  technical  Instruction  diat  he  mi^t  need. 

Jii, 

Responsibility  for  the  On-the-Job  phase  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  with  which,  as  Sar  told  you,  I 
have  been  associated  for  more  than  20  years. 

The  Bureau  is  authorized  to  contract  with  individual  employers,  labor  unions,  manage- 
ment associations,  trade  and  Industrial  associations,  municipal  and  State  governments,  public 
or  private  groups , or  axuy  agency  to  conduct  training  under  their  own  contract. 

The  Bureau  has  developed  a number  of  On-the-Job  Training  contracts  with  national 
associations  and  with  commmiity  organizations  which  serve  as  prime  contractors.  These 
associations  and  organizations  make  arrangements  with  their  members  or  the  commumty  to 
conduct  the  training  under  their  own  contract. 

If  the  program  meets  the  requirements  for  training,  the  training  group  can  be  reim- 
bursed for  such  items  as  wages  and  salaries  at  the  going  rate  in  the  community  or  with^  the 
industry,  as  well  as  salaries  for  instructors  in  the  training  program  and  supervisors,  if  they 
are  provided  for  in  the  contract,  and  clerical  work. 

Training  projects  which  result  in,  the  curtailment  or  replacement  of  existing  training- 
programs  will  not  be  approved,  nor  will  training  agreements  be  approved  where  abnormal 
labor  relations  exist  in  the  training  facility,  I mean  by  that  labor  disputes  or  strikes,  etc, 

t • 

• *1 

. Wherever  there  is  a collective  bargaining  agreement  with  the  training  facility  and  it 
covers  the  workers  to  be  trained,  an  agreement  to  the  training  program  must  be  received  from 
the  union  involved. 

On-the-Job  Training  projects  will  be  approved  for  new  branches  and  new  subsidiaries  of 
a business  if  it  has  been  determined  that  there  is  no  intent  to  curtail  or  close  down  any  opera- 
tions of  the  existing  establishments.  We  are  not  in  the  business  of  creating  unemployment. 
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On-the-JobTrainingproposalswill  be  considered  only  when  the  training  would  not  result  in  in- 
creased unemployment  in  any  location  where  the  firm  may  have  operations. 

Now,  just  what  does  an  employer  or  an  association  or  a group  do  in  case  they  would 
like  to  get  on-the-Job  Trainingunderthe  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act? 

The  first  step  is  to  file  a declaration  of  interest  with  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  This  form  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau’s  office  or 
from  any  State  Employment  office  or  from  any  State  or  local  vocational  school  office. 

The  filing  of  tb.e  declaration  of  interest  form  in  no  way  obligates  the  group  or  the 
association.  It  is  exactly  what  it  says.  It  is  a declaration  of  interest,  an  inquiry. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  declaration  of  interest,  a field  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  or  a representative  of  a State  Apprenticeship  Council,  if  there 
happens  to  be  a Council  in  that  State,  will  visit  the  applicant  and  advise  whether  or  not  the 
training  will  be  approved  or  is  approvable  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
And  then  you  proceed  from  there. 

If  it  is  approvable,  the  second  step  is  the  filing  of  the  initial  training  outline,  the 
proposal. 

The  proposal  lists  those  items  for  which  reimbursement  is  requet  ted  and  a full  outline 
of  the  training  to  be  involved. 

This,  then,  is  reviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  by  consulting 
with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  to  determine  if  there  is  a need  for  training  in  that  area 
at  that  time,  and  also  as  to  subsistence  allowance. 

We  also  have  consultation  with  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  if  related  technical  in- 
struction is  involved,  and  always  with  local  Manpower  Committees  to  get  their  concurrence. 

When  a preliminary  plan  is  reviewed,  a final  proposal  is  submitted,  and  then  a contract 
is  negotiated.  If  satisfactory,  it  is  approved  and  a contract  executed  between  the  training 
facilily  and  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training. 

The  Bureau’s  field  represertative  or  a representative  of  the  State  Apprenticeship 
Council  or  a State  agency  is  then  available  to  the  contractor  to  assist  in  setting  up  the  program. 

This  is  very  helpful  to  the  firm,  organization  or  association,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
legal  and  regulatory  requirements. 

One  such  requirement  is  that  trainees  must  be  selected  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
creed,  sex,  natlcnal  orgin  or  physical  handicap. 
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In  those  instances  where  a staff  is  provided  for  in  the  training  contract,  such  as  a 
training  coordinator  or  training  director  or  assistance  for  clerical  work,  the  Bureau  repre- 
sentatives are  available  to  orient  and  train  the  staff* 

Now,  as  you  know,  the  government  takes  a hard,  close  look  when  Federal  funds  are 
involved.  Therefore,  the  Bureau  must  be  certain  the  training  standa,rds  wiU  be  maintained. 

Among  these  training  standards  is  insurance  that  an  adequate  training  content  erasts, 
that  the  training  will  continue  for  the  full  length  of  time  tliat  is  specified  and  long  enough  to 
give  the  required  skills,  that  there  are  adequate  and  safe  training  facilities  available,  that 
there  are  adequate  numbers  of  skilled  people  to  do  the  training,  that  there  will  be  maihte^fnce 
of  records,  also  tiiat  the  trainees  will  be  paid  the  going  rate  for  learners  in  that  area  or  id 
that  industry. 

You  mi^t  want  to  know  what  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  On-the-Job  Training  pro- 
grams. 

Well,  preliminary  figures  we  have  for  1965  calendar  year  ind'cate  nearly  3,8000n-the- 
Jbb  Training  contracts  were  signed  and  executed.  Under  this  nearly  3,800  contracts  almost 
5,900  projects  were  put  into  effect,  and  a total  of  almost  82,000  trainees  participated  under 
contracts  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  nearly  $32  million. 

More  than  21,000  participants  completed  staining,  and  of  this  number  94  per  cent  were 
retained  In  the  Jobs  for  which  they  were  trained. 

These  efforts  of  the  Bureau  proved  especially  beneficial  to  the  older  worker,  althou^ 
not  specifically  aimed  in  that  direction.  On-the-Job  Training  in  1965  gave  more  emptosis  to 
retraining  and  demonstrated  that  an  experienced  man  can  be  retrained.  The  most  encoura^g 
figures  we  have  show  that  during  1965  the  percentages  of  trainees  45  years  of  age  and  over 
ran  to  nearly  11.5  per  cent.  Now,  this  is  above  the  sli^tly  over  eight  per  cent  the  pre-  . 
vious  calendar  year.  Interestingly  enough,  the  percentage  of  trainees  in  the  35*to  44  year 
group  remained  about  the  same,  at  14  per  cent. 

I am  quite  sure  I can  justify  my  opinion  thatOn-the-JobTrainingunder^e  MDTA  Act  is 
the  most  effective  way  to  train  older  persons  who  are  out  of  work. 

In  the  first  place,  the  older  worker  is  not  oriented  toward  a classroom  setup.  H e*s 
willing  to  learn  on  the  job  where  he  has  experience,  but  he  doesnH  want  to  return  to  school. 
The  classroom  atmosf^ere,  he  feels,  gives  him  a loss  of  face. 

It  has  been  fairly  well  proven  that  the  most  effective  on-the-job  training  projects,  for 
the  older  worker  are  throu^  community -sponsored  work  where  you  have  the  full  backing  of 
the  community  and  the  business  people  in  the  .community  to  hire  those  who  will  be  trained. 

Now,  if  a man  is  trained  for  a specific  job  in  a community  where  he  has.  roots,  where  he 
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his  family,  where  he  owus  his  home  or  where  he  has  his  mortgage,  he*s  going. to  be  satisfied 
if  he  doesn*t  have  to  pull  these  roots  and  move  some  place  else.  We  have  to  be  realistic  and 
face  the  fact  that  the  older  worker  is  not  as  mobile  as  the  younger,  nor  is  he  as  adaptable. 


Let  me  gi,ve  you  a couple  of  examples  of  community  projects  that  have  been  aimed  at 
the  older  worker  and  tliat  have  been  successful. 

One  is  On.-the-Job  Training,  Inc.  On-the-iJob-Training,  Inc. , in  Evansville,  Indiana, 
has  placed  314  persons  in  training  in  the  last  18  months.  Of  this  number,  63  are  over  39 
years  of  age. 

Trainees  were  such  as  a Sl-yeax’-old  Negro  with  some  college  experience  who  had 
worked  for  years  as  a night  attendant  at  a mental  hospital  and  in  his  spare  time  did  moon- 
lighting on  house  repair  work  to  supplement  his  income.  He  has  now  been  trained  as  a 

housing  inspector  and  is  employed  by  the  Redevelopment  Commission  in  Evansville  at  nearly 
double  his  previous  salary. 

Another  escample,  A 50-year-old  train  se  came  from  the  hard-core  unemployed.  He 
not  only  was  out  of  work,  but  he  had  a seriously  ill  wife.  This  man  was  trained  as  a pro- 
duction manager  for  the  Association  for  the  Blind, 


Another  52 -year -old  man  who  had  been  employed  as  a truck  dispatcher  for  years  in  a 
meatpacking  plant  will  be  out  of  a job  this  coming  February  1st,  The  plant  is  closing  down. 
Now,  it  was  learned,  through  a relative  of  his  who  was  employed  in  that  area,  that  he  was 
interested  in  dental  laboratory  work,  On-the-Job  Training,  !hc.  has  located  a dental  labora- 
tory in  his  town  tliat  is  willing  to  train  him,  and  beginning  February  1 he  will  be  trained  and 
will  be  retained  by  tliat  company. 

An  equally  effective  community  project  is  that  of  the  Chattanooga,  Tennessee  Full 
Employment  Committee,  lu^  . The  Full  Employment  Committee,  Inc.  has  placed  1,005 
trainees,  of  whom  203  are  45  years  of  age  or  over.  One-third  of  the  trainees  are  from  the 
minority  groups.  In  addition,  the  Committee  has  established  training  programs  for  another 
500  citizens,  100  of  whom  are  45  years  of  age  and  over. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  programs  as  successful  as  these  in  Chattanooga  and  Evans- 
ville don’t  just  happen  ovemi^t.  It  takes  a great  deal  of  hard  woric,  imagination,  cooperation, 
and,  above  alL  community  support. 


But  it’s  worth  it,  and  there’s  no  reason  why  a broad-based  community  program  should 
not  have  a special  segment  to  handle  the  older  workers. 

However , the  older  worker  is  in  no  way  ignored  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  wMch  was  designed  to  train  anyone  who  needed  training. 


The  Act  is  written  so  as  to  assure  equal  opportunity  with  no  special  favors  for  any 
particular  group  or  categoiy  of  workers. 


o 
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We  who  are  involved  in  training  workers  know  that  the  mature  worker  who  finds  him- 
self out  of  a job  has  imique  problems.  We  recognize  that  his  maturity  of  Judgement  is  a vital 
asset.  But  his  ability  to  adjust  to  changes  that  have  taken  place  and  to  new  technologies  and 
his  lack  of  up-to-date  skills  are  sometimes  a drawback. 

Many  older  workers  have  latent  talents  which  can  be  developed  for  their  own  fulfillment 
to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  the  community  and  the  nation. 

Upgrading  programs  witiiin  industry  through  the  assistance  of  the  Manpower  Developr 
ment  and  Training  Act  are  one  approach,  since  the  imderemployed,  as  well  as  the  unemployed, 
are  embraced  the  Act. 

This  means  that  we  must  activate  the  workers  to  take  advantage  of  all  opportunities. 

I can  see  no  reason  why  a prime  contract  to  train  older  workers  through  MDTA-OJT 
cannot  and  should  not  be  negotiated  between  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  and  .the 
National  Council  on  the  Aging,  and  I urge  you  to  give  it  your  fullest  consideration. 

As  far  as  future  planning  is  concerned,  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  will 
continue  to  promote,  assist  and  encourage  the  establishment  of  as  many  On-the-Job  Training 
programs  as  possible.  We  will  continue  to  give  assistance  in  setting  up  those  programs.  We 
will  continue  to  encourage  communiiy -sponsored  programs  particularly  for  the  older  worker. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  a man  40  years  of  age  and  older  who  is  out  of  work  can  look 
forward  to  another  20  to  25  years  of  satisfying  employment. 

The  only  reason  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  exists  today  is  to  help  in- 
dustry, management,  labor  and  the  communities  to  imcover  their  manpower  needs  and  to 
meet  those  needs  through  specific  training  programs. 

We  know  too  that  many  persons  who  are  unemployed  today  are  imemployed  not  because 
there  are  ^o  jobs  but  because  they  are  untrained  to  fit  the  jobs  available.  This  is  why  we  are 
devoting  so  much  of  our  time  in  developing  On-the-Job  Trdlnlngprograms  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

• f 

We  are  rea<fy  to  serve  you  at  any  time, 

(Applause. ) 

DR.  LEVITAN;  Tliank  you,  Bob,  for  an  excellent  summary  of  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  OJT  and  your  work  on  behalf  of  the  older  workers. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  these  spealsers  for  this  morning  are  both  part  of  the 
’’establishment,”  and  I therefore  want  to  stress  that  we  are  going  to  leave  time  for  some 
questions  or  for  somebofy  to  possibly  even  suggest  some  criticism  of  the  program. 
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Our  next  spealcer  has  played  an  active  role  in  practically  every  manpower  program 
since  the  New  Deal  phase.  That  does  not  mean  that  he  is  old;  it  just  means  that  he  started  out 
very  young  in  this  field  of  activity  before  it  became  so  respectable,  (Laughter) 

He  holds  his  union  academic  card  from  Ohio  State  University,  a Ph,D,  in  economics. 

Since  1962  he  has  served  as  the  Director  of  the  U.  S,  Employment  Service, 

His  subject,  naturally,  as  always  goes  with  Lou,  is  the  U,  S.  Employment  Service  and 
something.  This  time  lUs  *’The  Employment  Service  Role  in  Meeting  Older  Worker  Employ- 
ment Needs," 

DR.  LOUIS  LEVINE  (Director,  United  States  Employment  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor):  Thank  you  very  much,  Sar,  for  an  ente’^taining  introduction. 

Although  I selected  the  subject  of  the  role  of  the  Employment  Service  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  older  workers,  I didn*t  select  it  in  order  to  make  a defense  or  present  an  alibi  for  the 
Employment  Service,  Instead,  I wish  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  problems  that  confront  it 
in  meeting  the  responsibilities  which  arise  in  dealing  with  the  employment  needs  of  older 
workers. 

At  the  same  time  I must  be  careful  with  a group  like  this  not  to  take  too  much  for 
granted.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  are  all  working  with  one  facet  or  another  of  the  problems  of 
older  workers.  It  doesnH  follow,  however,  that  we  all  see  alike  or  that  our  analysis  stems 
from  either  a common  background  or  our  common  objectives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  first  to  at  least  recognize  certain  basic  concepts  affecting 
older  workers,  which  in  turn  will  determine  the  role  of  the  Employment  Service  as  it  would 
almost  any  other  institution  dealing  with  their  problems. 

The  first  concept  is  the  danger  of  assuming  that  there  is  a homogenily  when  we  talk 
about  older  workers.  People  over  45  obviously  do  not  all  have  the  same  problems.  In  terms 
of  economic  problems  and  problems  of  the  job  market  and  employment  needs  their  problems 
vary  greatly. 

It  makes  a great  deal  of  difference,  for  example,  whether  an  individual  comes  to  the 
job  market  with  considerable  background  and  experience  and  recency  in  employment  but  happens 
to  be  over  age  45  and  is  seeking  another  job.  It  is  quite  a different  story  when  one  is  in  the  job 
market,  perhaps  has  been  in  the  job  market  a long  time  without  success  in  finding  a job,  and 
so  there  has  been  a considerable  duration  of  unemployment.  In  that  instance  the  individual 
over  45  has  added  a new  liability  in  the  job-seeking  process  — the  duration  of  unemployment. 
The  duration  of  unemployment  may  be  as  great  a liability  as  age  or  ^ysical  or  mental  handi- 
caps or  color  of  one*s  skin. 
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It  also  makes  a great  deal  of  differonce  whether  the  individual  has  really  been  counted 
out  of  the  job  market  simply  because  he  has  failed  to  find  employment  and  no  longer  seeks 
employment  and  he  is  oyer  age  45,  It  makes  even  more  difference  whether  that  individual  is 
one  who  is  economically  disadvantaged,  culturally  deprived,  educationally  deficient,  is  in  a 
minority  group,  a Negro,  and  age  45,  This  doesn^t  bring  togetheir  four  liabilities;  it  repre- 
sents 16  in  my  estimaticm.  Because  liabilities,  grow  geometrically  and  not  arithmetically  when 
they  are  brou^t  together  in  the  same  in^vidiial  concerned  with  job  market  processes  and 
seeking  a job.  . - . , ,, 

• * / i 

• f . . 

1 wish  to  emphasize  in  the  first  instance  the  need  for  di^erehtiation,'  the  importance  of  - 
the  heterogeneity  rather  than  the  homogeneity  among  woadsers  who*are  over  45. 

Obviously,  this  at  once  gives  rise  to  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  employ- 
ment counselor  and  guidance.  The  capability  of  diagnosing  problems,  to  distinguish  the  con- 
tributing factors,  to  see  the  possible  approaches  for  the  resolution  of  the  problem  and  they 
may  be  mai^r  — places  a responsibility  on  a cbimselor  in  a way  that  perhaps  hsis- never  existed 
before; 

f • ■ 

% > 

As  you  well  know,  unfortunately,  we  have  neither  the  number  nor  the  qualifications  of  . 
employment  counselors  adequate  to  deal  with  this  problem.  This  is  a reality.  This  is  true 
not  only  for  the  Employment  Service,  It  is  true  for  every  institution  that  deals  with  the  pro- 
blems of  older  workers.  . 

♦ , f ■ * * ' . 

There  is  a second  consideration  that  flows  out  of  the  first  that  I would  like  to  stress. 
Time-honored  traditional  practices,  techniques,  concepts  and  methods  of  measurement  are 
very  often  invalid  and  highly  questionable  in  the  job  markets  of  today,  particularly  for  certain 
segments  of  the  population.  Here  I am  talking  about  the  poverty  sector,  middle-aged  or  older, 
7ery  often  these  people  are  defined  out  of  the  job  market  1sy  the  statistician,  if  they  haven’t 
been  seeking  work  in  the  period  of  the  surv^  or  the  we^  preceding  the  survey,  they  are  just 
not  in  the  unemployed,  Th^  may  have  been  seeking  work  diligently  for  a long  time  before- 
that  and  given  up. 

* t . • 

Traditional  concepts  regard  these  people  as  withdrawn  from  the  job  market.  We  rarely 
attribute  to  ourselves  the  responsibility  for  having  excluded  people  from  the  job  market.  But 
in  these  categories  we  have  excluded  and  rejected  people  from  tlie  job  market.  There  is  quite 
a difference  in  the  approach  to  resolving  employment  needs  of  older  people  when  you  are  talking 
about  those  rejected  and  denied  as  against  those  who  have  perhaps  voluntarily  withdrawn  even 
after  a long  period  of  failure  to  find  jobs  equal  to  their  capabilities  and  qualifications, 

A third  element  that  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  is  the  concept  of  work  and  employ- 
ment, The  traditional  concept  of  work  and  employment  may  not  be  meaningful  for  older 
workers.  The  notion  of  the  normal  employer-worker  relationship,  with  a wage  Income  de- 
rived from  work  that  is  competitive,  may  not  hold  the  answer  for  some  of  the  employment 
needs  of  older  workers  nor  society’s  need  for  those  older  workers.  The  whole  concept  of 
public  employment,  the  whole  concept  of  socially  useful  and  hecessary  activily,  which  may  not 
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be  the  same  as  employment,  needs  examination  here  when  we  are  dealing  with  older  workers. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  this  particular  area  of  publicly  supported  activities  we  may  find 
some  resolution  of  employment  needs  of  older  workers,  I am  talking  here  about  a great  many 
activities  which  would  be  undertaken  or  underwitten  by  the  public  sector  of  the  economy  which 
are  necessary  to  the  sustenance  and  maintenance  of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  and  in 
which  older  workers  can  make  a very  important  and  necessary  contribution.  I don’t  think  we 
have  explored  this  adequately. 

In  this  connection  we  must  give  more  recognition  to  the  importance  of  the  employment 
opportunities  emerging  in  the  service  occupations  and  their  potential  for  older  workers.  I am 
talking  here  not  only  about  health  and  education  and  welfare  activities  and  the  whole  broad 
range  of  occupations  from  the  least  sldlled  throu^  the  technician  and  the  professional  occu- 
pations in  those  activities,  but  I am  also  talking  about  the  leisure  and  recreation  activities  of 
our  economy  in  a society  which  enjoys  high  living  standards  and  in  which  older  workers  are 
not  participating  as  effectively  as  they  ml^t.  Here  again  are  found  a whole  range  of  occupa- 
tions in  which  older  workers  can  find  a place. 

Then  I would  like  tq  point  out  that  in  determining  the  role  of  any  institution  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  older  workers,  in  a society  in  wUch  we  have,  for  good  or  bad,  decided  we 
have  limited  resources  and  perhaps  limited  capabilities  for  dealing  with  our  problems , it  is 
inevitable  that  priorities  get  established. 

The  simple  truth  is  — and  let’s  not  run  from  it  — that  in  this  current  situation  the 
priority  for  human  resource  services  has  gone  to  youth,  not  to  the  older  sector  of  the  popula- 
tion, The  anti-poverty  program,  the  educational  training  and  preparation  of  manpower  re- 
sources,have  essentially  been  with  pcriority  on  youth  and  secondarily  on  older  people. 

With  respect  to  older  people,  the  priority  is  presumably  on  the  disadvantaged,  on  the 
poverty  sector  of  the  older  portion  of  the  population, 

I submit  that  we  are  at  a stage  where  we  need  to  reexamine  that  priority , and  I think  we 
are  about  reac^  to  do  so. 

In  so  far  as  we  have  focused  attention  on  the  older  sectors  of  our  population,  we  have 
given  the  emphasis  to  health,  social  services  and  to  an  increasing  degree  to  housing.  We 
have  not  given  adequate  consideration  to  economic  needs.  This,  unfortunately,  is  because  of  a 
confusion  of  terms. 

When  we  say  "older  people,"  when  we  talk  about  housing,  convalescent  homes,  hospital 
and  medical  care,  we  are  talking  about  people  65  and  over.  And  when  we  talk  about  economic 
needs  in  terms  of  jobs  and  employment  needs,  we  are  talking  about  people  about  45  and  over. 
But  in  the  public  mind  this  is  all  confused  because  the  specialists  are  talking  their  specialized 
jargons. 
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There  needs  to  be  a determination  in  government  and  in  society  generally  as  to  priority 
of  service  to  older  workers.  I think  we  are  at  that  stage  now  where  the  older  worker,  his 
economic  job  market  needs  and  his  employment  needs,  will  come  in  for  a priority  which 
hitherto  has  been  lacking.  And  this  will  have  a considerable  effect  on  the  role  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service. 

# * 

For  example i when  an  older  worker  walks  into  an  enij^ioyment  office,  he  represents 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  active  file  of  people  seeking  jobs. 

Our  experience  indicates  that  older  workers  on  the  whole  — about  20  to  25  per  cent  of 
them  — require  counseling.  But  only  about  six  or  eight  per  cent  of  those  45  and  older  are 
counseled  in  the  local  employment  office.  About  two-thirds  of  our  counseling  goes  to  indi- 
viduals under  22  years  of  age. 

• 

We  have  a limited  number  of  employment  counselors,  V/e  l?sve  limited  professional 
staff  resources.  There  is  a priority  on  youth.  The  counseling : s d!f  e cted,  therefore,  to  the 
youth.  The  older  workers  suffer* 

When  we  get  into  the  problems  of  job  development,  the  same  situation  arises,  and  also 
in  the  field  of  manpower  training.  Under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  trainees  are  45  and  older.  They  represent  40  per  cent  of  the  work  force, 
and  they  represent  25  per  cent  of  the  unemployment.  But  they  only  represent  10  per  cent  of 
the  individuals  being  trained  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  institutions  that  deal  with  these  categories  of  individuals  for  training  have  a.hi^er 
priority  with  respect  to  youth,  and  particularly  disadvantaged  youth. 

When  we  get  a social  upheaval  as  in  Watts  then  we  begin  locking  into  the  poverty 
neighborhoods  of  our  large  metropolitan  areas.  We  discover  that  we  have  a large  number  of 
males ; Negroes,  unattached,  frequently  in  broken  family  situations,  out  of  work  because 
they  have  been  denied  participation  in  the  job  market.  They  are  hi^ly  vulnerable  to  violence 
and  disruption.  But  we  need  to  wake  up  to  the  priority  of  the  problem  of  the  individual  45  and 
over,  particularly  the  Negro  45  and  over  who  has  been  denied  and  shut  out  of  the  job  market 
and  out  of  society  generally. 

Iiet  me  turn  now  specifically  to  the  Employment  Service  and  its  role  in  this  field.  I 
wish  to  distinguish  between  the  role  which  it  is  performing  and  the  role  which  it  should  per- 
form. They  are  not  the  same  by  a long  stretch. 

The  role  which  the  Employment  Service  is  performing  with  respect  to  serving  older 
workers  is,  unfortunately,  deficient  for  a variety  of  reasons.  I started  off  by  saying  that  I 
did  not  want  tc  present  any  alibis  or  any  defenses,  and  I don*t  propose  to  do  so  now.  When  the 
letter  of  the  law  specifies  certain  directions , or  establishes  a priority  or  emphasis  with  re- 
spect to  certain  manpower  policies  of  the  government,  then  the  Employment  Service  is 
required  to  carry  them  out.  This  has  been  one  contributing  factor,  not  the  only  one  nor 
necessarily  the  most  important  one. 
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One  of  the  major  problems  confronting  the  Employment  Service  began  early  in  1961  and 
still  continues  to  be  important.  Simultaneously  with  a restructuring  and  reorganization  of  the 
Employment  Service  a wide  variety  of  new  manpower  assignments  and  responsibilities  were 
given  to  it.  The  concept  of  the  mission  of  the  Employment  Service  was  greatly  changed.  Its 
role  was  enlarged  from  that  of  an  employment  exchange  concerned  exclusively  with  hiring 
transactions  - filling  job  vacancies  on  a day-to-day  basis  - to  that  of  a manpower  service 
agency  concerned  with  the  preparation,  development  and  utilization  of  human  resources. 

This  new  approach  involved  more  than  day-to-day  hiring  transactions  and  shifted  to  developing 
close  relationships  with  schools  and  training  facilities  and  various  social  agencies  and  groups 
concerned  with  the  preparation  and  better  adaptation  of  human  resourcei?  over  a long  period  of 
time.  The  large  volume  of  newly  enacted  legislation  in  the  manpower  and  human  resources 
fields  greatly  added  to  the  Employment  Service  problem. 

Between  1961  and  the  present  date  there  has  been  more  human  resources  and  man- 
power legislation  enacted  in  tills  country  than  in  any  similar  period  in  our  entire  history.  It 
ranges  from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act  to  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Voca- 
tional Educational  Act  of  1963,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  the  Economic 
Opportunily  Act,  just  to  cite  a few  of  the  measures.  In  this  connection  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
is  a very  basic  piece  of  legislation  in  the  manpower  field. 

The  Employment  Service  does  not  need  to  know  a great  deal  more  about  the  problems 
of  older  workers.  We  have  researched  them  fairly  well.  But  we  need  to  have  a great  deal 
more  competence  and  resources  for  serving  the  needs  of  older  workers  in  the  job  markets  of 
the  country.  This  we  do  not  have. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I don^t  think  all  research  has  been  completed  with  respect 
to  the  employment  needs  of  the  older  workers.  In  the  Employment  Service  alone,  there  is 
need  for  a great  deal  more  data  about  job  market  opportunities  on  an  occupational  basis  for 
older  workers.  We  need  to  identify  the  occupations,  the  establishments,  the  industries,  the 
size  of  the  establishments  where  there  may  be  employment  opportunities  for  older  workers, 

I have  often  said  that  the  Employment  Service  along  with  many  other  institutions  in 
this  country  has  done  a great  deal  of  work  helping  people  to  advance  in  occupations , how  to 
climb  the  occupational  ladder  in  the  economy  of  the  United  States , but  we  have  given  very 
little  thou^t  to  how  one  descends  the  ladder  gracefully. 

The  Employment  Service  ought  to  be  playing  a greater  role  in  bringing  about  some 
mobilization  and  coalescence  of  community  forces  and  resources  to  support,  actively  support, 
job  market  assistance  to  older  workers.  It  is  not  doing  this  because  of  competing  demands, 

I believe  that  in  the  main  the  resolution  of  employment  needs  of  older  workers  will  take 
place  in  local  communities  with  local  resources.  The  gove?:nment  need  not  exercise  prime 
responsibility  in  this  field.  Instead,  non-govemmental  elements  must  play  the  central  role. 
This  may  sound  rather  strange  for  a person  in  the  Employment  Service  to  be  making  such  a 
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st?>i.te:,TaLent,  If  the  Employment  Service  has  the  competence,  has  the  imder standing,  has  the 
facts,  and  commands  the  respect  and  acceptance  of  community  groups,  much  of  the  problem 
of  ettiploymeht  for  older  workers  in  the  community  will  be  met  throuj^  the  work  of  community 
groups. 

We  have  never  even  in  a superficial  way  tapped  the  resources  that  are  fo^’nd  in  yolun- 
teers  and  in  self-help  organizations  for  meeting  the  employment  needs  of  older  workers.  In 
this  connection  I woxdd  say  that  the  role  of  the  Employment  Service  in  assisting  older  workers 
id  mcseting  their  employment  problems  does  not  lie  exclusively  or  even  largely  in  placement. 
It*s  only  one  of  the  institutions  that  deals  with  placement  in  the  community.  Its  role  lies  also ' 
in  counseling,  in  diagnosis,  and  in  relationship  to  other  institutions  and  organizations  in  the  . ' 
c.qmmunity  which  can  help  to  resolve  that  older  worker’s  needs. 

Help  may  be  found  in  the  schools.  It  may  be  in  adult  education.  It  may  be  in  courses 
on  how  one  goes  about  seeking  a Job  for  oneself.  Effective  Job  search  by  the  individual  re- 
quires an  intelligent  and  an  informed  approach.  One  must  know  how  to  prepare  a resume.  One 
must  know  something  about  grooming  for  a Job  interview  - how  to  assess  one’s  assets  and  play 
down  one’s  liabilities.  We  in  the  Employment  Service  need  to  assist  older  workers  in  meeting 
their  own  employment  needs. 

This  obviously  requires  an  Interrelated  approach.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  all 
of  us  suffer  from,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  we  approach  the  Job  market  as  specialists.  We 
approach  it  from  our  own  individual  disciplines.  The  employment  office  thinks  in  terms  of  Job 
market  and  employment  opportunity  and  the  labor  supply  and  the  degree  to  which  these  charac- 
terislics  coincide  with  the  hiring  specifications.  The  social  service  agencgr  thinks  of  it  in 
another  way.  The  school  t mks  of  it  in  another  way. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  employment  office  cannot  play  any  role  in  assisting  older 
workers  in  meeting  their  emplc^ment  needs  unless  it  does  so  in  concert  with  all  other  agencies 
and  institutions  vihich  are  concerned  with  the  older  sector  of  the  population  and  the  economic 
needs  of  the  older  worker. 

The  older  worker,  no  matter  how  the  statistician  defines  him  and  classifies  him,  does 
not  fii:  into  neat  pigeon  holes.  He  is  still  a human  being.  Most  human  beings  defy  definition  or 
classification  for  anything,  let  alone  for  Job  market  purposes,  I think  our  approach  to  meeting 
emplcjy  rnent  needs  of  older  workers  through  the  employment  office  will  only  be  successful  to 
the  e^itent  that  we  develop  what  the  academicians  call  an  ’’intei’dlsciplinary  approach,”  That’s 
a higtifi3.1uting  term  for  saying  ’’working  together,”  To  the  extent  tibat  this  exists,  we  will 
carry  out  the  role  that  the  Employment  Service  should  carry  out, 

■ -Finally,  I must  say  .that  there  can  be  no  denying  that  in  a system  of  public  employment 
offilceis  as  far-flung  as  this  one  is,  some  2,000  employment  offices  throughout  the  United  States 
and  several  thousand  part-time  employment  offices,  with  some  30,000  or  more  employees,  in 
a Federal-State  system  in  which  the  State  is  sovereign  and  the  Federal  government  exercises 
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authority  largely  through  moneybags  — anu  the  authority  is  grudingly  accepted  very  often  — , 
it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  resolve  the  employment  needs  of  older  workers. 

So  it  becomes  very  important  for  you  people  to  become  acquainted  with  and  to  under- 
stand what  Dr.  Aller  referred  to  yesterday  morning  in  his  opening  remarks  as  the  task  force 
report  for  improving  the  Employment  Service.  The  task  force  that  the  Secretairy  appointed 
and  which  recently  issued  a report  on  improving  the  Employment  Service,  in  which  the  cen- 
tral idea  is  identification  of  nationally  significant  human  resource  problems,  establishing 
priorities,  assuring  national  leadership  and  directian  within  a Federal-State  system  of 
employment  offices  to  carry  out  those  human  resources  objectives  in  accordance  with  priori- 
ties that  have  been  established. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause,) 

DR.  LEVITAN:  Thank  you,  Lou. 

Can  you  hear  me  from  here?  Because  for  questions  I don*t  know  whether  it  will  be 
easy  to  go  every  time  to  the  podium. 

Well,  if  I had  known  we  would  have  suv.h  excellent  speakers,  I would  not  have  tried  to 
restrain  them,  to  limit  them  to  25  minutes  each.  But  the  damage  is  done,  and  now  we  can 
have  a chance  to  get  at  those  tv/o  gentlemen. 

Who  will  be  the  first? 


MR,  WILLIAM  TASK  (Bureau  of  Social  Research,  Catholic  University,  Washington, 

D.  C,):  In  following  up  on  the  job  training  contracts  in  Washington,  we  found  that  frequently 
the  trades  and  employers  who  offered  real  training  opportunities  could  be  less  tolerant  of  non- 
productive work  and  demanded  more  skilled  trainees,  while  the  less  productive  occupations, 
the  lower  ones,  such  as  dry-cleaning,  food  service,  this  type  of  work,  were  quite  willing  to 
take  on  an  On-the-Job  Training  contract.  It  was  not  only  for  the  money  but  that  they  could 
allow  another  employee  to  instruct  the  man  on  the  job  because  he  was  worth  only  maybe  $1, 75 
and  they  could  allow  this.  But  another  company,  employing  higher  skills  couldn't  allow  a 
$5. 00  auto  mechanic,  for  example,  to  individually  instruct  a trainee.  It  just  wasn't  worth 
their  while. 

The  question  is:  Are  they  considering  and  using  groups  of  trainees,  maybe  five  or  10, 
and  is  there  any  means  of  getting  the  better  companies  into  the  On-the-Job  Training  arrange- 
ments? 


Yes  sir? 
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MR.  BOWMAN:  Well,  I think  I can  give  you  an  example  of  that,  using  the  one  that  you 
had  of  auto  mechanics. 

We  recently  signed  a prime  contract  with  Chrysler  Corporation  for  the  training  of 
auto  mechanics.  They  realized  there  is  a tremendous  shortage  of  first-class  auto  mechanics 
in  tiie  United  States.  Auto  mechanics  is  a trade  that  requires  three  or  four  years  to  learn. 

It  is  a highly  skilled  trade.  The  transmissions  that  we  have  on  our  automobiles  today  are  con- 
siderably more  complicated  than  our  entire  automobile  was  20  years  ago. 

As  you  say,  they  hesitate  to  put  a high-priced  mechanic  in  charge  of  instruction.  So 
they  use  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  and  give  the  trainees , a pre-apprentice 
type  program  in  which  they  learn  enough  basic  skills  to  go  on  the  production  line  and  hold 
themselves  up  as  productive  members. 

The  same  thing  is  being  done  in  the  bricklaying  trades  and  several  others. 

Now,  after  the  young  man  takes  the  pre -apprenticeship  program,  he  enters  the  appren- 
ticeship program  and  then  can  work  under  the  qualified  jouimeyman. 

In  hi^ly  skilled  trades  you  are  absolutely  right  that  it  is  hard  to  start  a man  from 
scratch.  So  we  would  recommend  that  pre-apprenticeship  be  established. 

MR.  TASK:  Thank  you. 

MR.  LEVITAN:  Yes  sir? 

DR,  LEONARD  P.  ADAMS  (Professor  and  Director  of  Research  and  Pub’’ nations, 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University):  I*d  like  to  ask  Lou  a question 
about  the  internal  organization  of  the  Employment  Service, 

The  problem  of  the  older  worker  these  days  strike  me,  especially  in  the  case  of  men, 
as  often  the  problem  of  veterans.  Is  there  something  to  be  gained  by  reexamining  the  organi- 
zation of  Public  Employment  Service  staffing  facilities,  with  the  idea  of  training  perhaps  some 
of  the  veterans^  representatives  to  handle  the  special  problems  more  adequately,  or  some 
other  arrangement? 

DR,  LEVINE:  I think  you  have  touched  on  a rather  important  point  for  the  Employ- 
ment Service  in  providing  assistance  to  older  workers. 

There  have  been  those  who  have  said  the  assistance  could  best  be  provided  by  estab- 
lishing specialists  — older  worker  specialists.  These  Individuals  become  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  older  workers.  They  have  continuity  in  it  and  in  the  course  of  time  will  give  the 
kind  of  service  which  an  older  worker  might  need. 
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Some  have  gone  a step  beyond  that  and  said:  *’Why  not  break  out  away  from  the  tradi- 
tional employment  office  a facili^  devoted  exclusively  to  serving  older  woikers  — an  older 
worker  employment  office?”  This  has  been  suggested. 

It  is  true  that  the  veteran  and  the  older  worker,  older  male  worker  > are  almost 
synonymous  in  the  United  States  today*  The  average  age  of  the  veteran  is  45,  And  when  you 
look  at  the  older  worker  problems,  you  realize  that  the  veterans,  who  have:  been  very,  very 
fortunate  in  the  postwar  years  in  their  participation  in  the  economy,  the  economic  well-being, 
of  the  country , are  now  falling  behind.  They  are  less  advanced  in  education  than  some  of  the 
others  that  have  been  coming  on.  They  have  got  this  older  age  factor.  And  when  they  lose  a 
job,  getting  back  to  a job  is  extremely  difficult.  So  there  is  a common  interest. 

We  have  thou^t  that  we  might  use  the  Veterans’  Employment  Representative,  which  is 
required  by  law  in  every  local  office,  to  take  on  some  of  the  responsibilities  for  the  older 
worker,  since  the  veteran  that  he  serves,  on  the  average,  is  45  years  of  age. 

This  is  not  so  easily  done,  however.  More  often  the  Veterans’  Employment  Represen- 
tative can  be  useful  in  some  job  development  activities , and  I think  we  haven’t  exploited  that  . 
sufficiently.  Perhaps  in  some  instances  he  might  be  helpful  in  counseling.  But  this  would 
require  a lot  more  professional  competence,  which  at  this  stage  of  the  game  would  be  hard  to 
develop  with  this  individual,  I think  we  would,  therefore,  want  to  look  to  the  counselor. 

But  the  real  problem  that  bothers  us  is:  Do  you  want  to  break  into  pieces  a large 
number  of  specialty  approaches  to  manpower  and  human  resources  problems  in  the  Employ- 
ment Service?  Younger?  Older?  Handicapped?  Negro?  Do  you  want  to  separate  the  male 
from  the  female  job  seeker  services  and  set  up  special  facilities? 

My  hunch  is  that  in  the  long  run  this  would  be  disastrous  and  would  actually  set  up 
competition  which  would  be  disadvantageous  to  each  of  the  "groups. 

So  our  approach  has  been  to  rely  on  a basically  sound,  well -diversified  interviewing 
staff,  and  then  have  counselors  much  more  proficient  than  we  presenUy  h?.ve  and  much  more 
oriented  to  the  kinds  of  problems  which  are  currently  emerging  with  the  priorities  of  today, 
and  then  within  that  pattern,  work  in  the  direction  of  either  relationships  to  training  in  schools 
or  to  job  development  and  placement  or  to  older  workers , and  so  on.  I think  this  probably 
holds  more  promise. 

DR.  LEVITAN:  The  gentleman  in  the  back. 

DR.  DEAN  MASON  (Adult  Education  Association  of  U.S,  A*):  I heard  with  a great  deal 
of  enthusiasm  and  interest  this  statement  of  Dr.  LeVlne  on  interdisciplinary  cooperation, 
which  I think  across  the  country  we’re  wanting.  I would  like  to  pose  the  question:  Why  can’t 
this  happen  on  a Federal  level?  Why  don’t  you  have  inter-staff  relationships  whereby  you 
coordinate  the  concerns  that  you  have  for  aged  people  and  aging  people?  When  it  gets  out  in 
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the  igTd>ss  roots  the  employment  office  and  the  social  workers  and  the  voluntary  agencies  and 
the  adult  educators  and  all  of  the  rest  of  them  are  just  completely  separated  and  segmented 
from  one  another  hy  programs  and  demonstration  projecte,  et  cetera, 

I think  this  is  wonderful,  and  this  is  what  we  want.  In  fact,  this  is  what  we  have  to 
have  really  * some  coordination.  We  have  too  much  competition  in  what  is  being  done  for 
the  older  worker  or  the  older  person, 

I like  this,  I wish  youM  do  something  about  it  in  Washington, 

DR,  LEVINE;  I wish  it  were  as  easy  to  do  as  to  talk  about  it. 

But,  actually , much  more  goes  on  than  you  probably  know.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
inter-agency  activity  between  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  those  areas  where  there  are  common  interests  — whether  they  be  in  voca- 
tional education  or  in  adult  education  or  some  aspects  of  health  and  social  services. 

But,  as  I indicated,  the  ^rime  interest,  for  example,  of  the  President's  Council  on 
the  Aging  is  the  person  65  and  over.  Its  orientation  comeis  from  aHealth,  Education  andWel- 
far€i  approach.  If  that  same  group  were  meeting  under  Labor  Department  auspices,  its  • 
empihasis  would  be  on  job  market  problems.  This  is  part  of  the  situation,  I'm  more  hope- 
ful that  the  implementation  of  policy  — and  remember  I said  in  my  remarks  that  I think  the 
resolution  of  these  problems  must  finally  take  place  locaHy  — can  be  coordinated  as  you  reach 
closer  and  closer  to  the  scene  where  those  services  must  be  provided.  So  I would  hope  our 
regiional  offices  and  our  State  agencies  would  come  together  more  to  focus  on  particnilar  com- 
munities and  what  needs  to  be  done  there, 

DR,  LEVITAN:  The  gentleman  in  the  back. 

MR,  PETER  L,  PESOLI  (Field  Coordinator,  Southern  Rural  Training  Project,  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee):  I'd  like  to  direct  this  question  to  Dr,  Levine, 

I would  like  to  ask  how  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  prerequisite  of  MT-1,  the 
"reasonable  expectation  of  employment?"  Because  in  certain  areas  — and  anomalously  in 
those  areas  that  are  most  destitute,  most  often  where  there  is  no  reasonable  likelihood  or 
expectation  of  employment  and  the  very  people  are  in  most  dire  need  of  training  — training 
undler  Title  H,  say,  of  MDTA,  very  often  cannot  be  instituted  because  the  MT-1  requirement 
carnot  be  satisfied.  Relating  to  the  older  worker  problem,  we  have  been  doing  some  ex- 
ploratory work  in  a coimly  which  allegedly  has  the  highest  percentage  of  older  workers  in  the 
country , yet  it  is  an  area  where  there  is  no  reasonable  expectation  <jf  employment.  How  do 
we  overcome  this? 

I realize  there  is  more  leniency  with  Experimental  and  Demonstration  projects.  But 
even  here  we  run  into  some  difficulty,  because,  referring  back  to  your  point  in  connection 
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with  homogeneily  or  heterogeneity,  I think  veay  often  some  of  the  local  Employment  Service 
offices  are  guilty  of  this  very  thing.  They  consider  all  workers  comparable,  in  the  same 
category.  So  tiiat  when  E&D  hits  them,  it’s  new,  it’s  experimental,  it’s  unorthodox,  and  they 
look  upon  it  with  jaundiced  eye,  and  very  often  we  have  difficulty  on  this  score. 

DR.  LEVINE;  I Imow  what  you’re  talking  about,  and  I wish  I knew  the  answ^jr  to  how 
you  overcome  what  is  equivalent  to  a cultural  lag  in  the  functioning  of  an  employment  office. 

I thou^t  in  my  remarks  I might  address  myself  to  this  problem  and  thought,  ’’Well,  that’s 
broader  than  the  older  vrorker,  so  I won’t  deal  with  it,  ” 

But  as  you  well  know,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  began  in  this  coun- 
try and  was  sold  to  the  Congress  as  an  anti-recessionary  measure,  A lot  of  people  have  for- 
gotten that.  It  was  enacted  at  the  tail  end  of  the  1960-61  recession.  It  wasn’t  sold  as  part  of 
the  great  manpower  revolution  but  sold  in  terms  of  reducing  unemployment. 

The  Act  specified  that  training  should  be  undertaken  in  occupations  in  which  there  was 
a reasonable  expectation  for  employment.  It  even  specified  that  the  people  eligible  for  the 
training  allowances  should  be  heads  of  families  with  employment  experience,  now  unemployed; 
and  the  longer-duratlcn  unemployed  would  be  the  ones  to  get  it. 

It  even  also  specified  that  only  five  per  cent  of  the  trainee  allowances  could  go  to  youth. 

That  was  the  original  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

In  less  than  a year’s  time  the  need  for  amendment  became  evident.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  ’’ .reasonable  expectation  of  employment”  requirement  denied  training  in  many 
occupations  for  which  tiie  individuals  might  be  qualifed  to  train  but  wouldn’t  have  employment 
opportunities.  That  was  one  thing. 

What  happened  was  that  the  duration  of  training  was  extended  from  52  to  70  weeks  to 
104.  Authority  to  expend  25  per  cent  of  the  training  allowances  for  youth  was  granted.  The 
whole  emphasis  was  on  youth.  And  the  great  emphasis  in  training  h . j been  on  disadvantaged 
youth. 


How , the  other  shift  that  is  taking  place  under  the  MDT  Act  is  a shif i from  the  con- 
cept of  employment  to  the  concept  of  employability,  improving  employability.  And  you  will 
find  the  phrase  running  all  through  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  dealing  with  tlie  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps , the  Job  Corps , and  so  on. 

So  the  MT-1,  which  is  the  justification  and  the  prospectus  for  undertaking  training, 
really  is  no  longer  the  controlling  consideration.  It  is  the  priority  on  youth  — on  disadvan- 
taged youth, 

A.S  a raatter  of  fact,  we  must  have  at  least  six  directives  out  to  the  local  offices 
telling  them,  "We  do  not  want  expectation  of  employment  to  be  the  limiting  factor  In  deter- 
mining what  kind  of  training  shall  be  undertaken.  We  want  you  to  gear  your  training  increas- 
ingly to  the  characteristics  of  the  individuals  who  mi^t  be  available  for  training.” 
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Now,  this  is  not  surprising  because  in  part  it*s  also  a reflection  of  the  changed  con- 
ditions in  the  economy. 

In  1960-61  we  were  talking  about  jobs  and  unemployment  as  the  problem.  In  1965  and 
1966  we  are  talking  about  ti^t  labor  markets , job  opportunities  exceeding  the  labor  supply  in 
many  occupations.  And  therefore  it  isn*t  the  demand  side  but  what  kinds  of  people  are  being 
stranded  because  they  can't  even  begin  to  get  into  the  occupational  channels  into  industry? 

DR.  LEVITAN:  Are  there  ariy  questions  for  Mr,  Bowman  now?  * 

All  ri^t.  The  gentleman  here. 

J3R.  ilONROE  C.  NEFF  (North. Carolina^tate  Board  of  Education,  Raleigh,'  . 

North  Carolina);  Since  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  — it’s  less  than  a year  for  many  of 
the  programs,  Basic  Adult  Education,  Title  11(b)  — some  of  the  States  have  made  quite  heavy 
gams  at  a fast  pace  in  upgrading  the  adult  through  basic  education,  employing  the  new  methods, 
materials,  and  so  forth,  that  have  appeared  in  the  last  year. 

Is  there  any  way  or  any  hope  that  MDTA  might  be  amended  or  at  least  encouraged  so 
that  they  could  contract  for  these  Bksic  Adult  Education  services,  since  this  is  something 
where  fast  gains  are  made? 

In  other  words , a person  in  60  hours  of  instruction  has  gained  one  ^ade  level.  This , 
until  this  concentration,  has  not  been  known.  This  is  something  I think  fairly  new  and,  in 
some  material  systems  is  even  faster  than  that. 

Is  there  hope,  instead  of  duplication,  for  cooperation  on  the  local  level?  Would  this 
be  encouraged  from  the  State? 

DR,  LEVINE:  This  more  properly  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  It  is  the  Office  of  Education’s  concern, 

I might  say  so  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  prevents  the  con- 
tracting arrangement  once  you  are  satisfied  that  other  facilities  do  not  exist  or  do  not  have 

the  same  capabilities,  so  that  you  wouldn’t  be  duplicating, 

\ » 

My  own  feeling,  however,  is  that  we  have  perhaps,  as  Mr,  Bowman  indicated  he 
didn’t  say  it  quite  this  way , but  I think  the  inference  was  the  same  — over-emphasized  insti- 
tutional education  and  training  with  respect  to  the  work  force  of  the  United  States  and  under- 
emphasized On-the-Job  Training. 

When  we  ta,lk  about  the  unemployed  at  the  present  stage,  we  are  talking  about  4, 1 per 
cent  of  the  work  force.  But  even  at  five  per  cent  and  at  six  per  cent  there  has  been  a ten- 
dency to  ignore  the  94  per  cent  on  payrolls.  If  there  were  the  kind  of  On-the-job  Training 
programs  there  should  be  in  industry,  there  would  be  openings  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
others  in  the  entry  occupations. 
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I don’t  think  that  industry’s  responsibility  with  respect  to  training  has  at  all  been  taken 
on  in  the  way  that  it  should  be  in  the  United  States,  I think  this  is  perhaps  the  coming  thing. 
And,  as  part  of  that,  the  opportunities  for  contracting  will  expand  very  considerably. 

Yes  sir? 

MR*  WALTER  DIETZ:  I’d  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bowman  a question,  but  I have  to  make  a 
short  speech.  (Lau^ter) 

I come  from  Summit,  New  Jersey.  My  expenses  are  being  paid  by  the  Training  Within 
Industry  Foundation  and  the  Older  Workers’  Lifeline  of  Summit,  New  Jerse  . I spealc  also  as 
a veteran  personnel  classification  man  of  the  first  World  War* 

My  On-the-Job  prejudice  comes  from  a job  which  was  done  for  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission, which  you  youngsters  have  never  heard  about  because  it  only  reached  16,000  plants 
and  over  a naillion  supervisors. 

But  here’s  what  we  learned.  Remember,  now,  Training  Within  Industry  never  trained 
an  individual  worker.  Our  job  was  to  help  supervisors  within  industry  to  acquire  three  skills. 

One  was  the  skill  of  instructing.  We  call  this  Job  Instruction,  because  it  must  be 
close  to  earth. 

We  have  another  skill  on  Job  Methods  or  job  improvement  to  work  more  conveniently — 
not  a big  industrial  engineering  job  but  doing  the  little  things  more  effectively. 

The  third  was  the  skill  of  working  with  people.  We  call  that  our  Job  Relations  Program. 

We  emphasized  that  we  would  hold  absolutely  to  those  three  basic  skills  of  supervision, 
and  we  evolved  after  much  evolution  and  experiment — You  would  call  it  "research"  now. 
(Laughter)  — But  we  just  kept  trying  and  trying  until  we  got  something  that  was  acceptable  to 
industry.  And  it  worked. 

It  worked  so  well  that  if  I started  to  brag  I could  tell  you  about  what  is  happening  in 
New  Zealand  today  using  these  techniques  in  training  government  mployees  in  that  faraway 
country.  And  they  are  helping  Samoa  in  getting  their  government  started. 

IVell,  the  question  I wanted  to  ask  is:  Is  there  something  comparable  to  that  skilled 
approach  for  supervision  in  connection  with  On-the-Job  Training  these  days? 

MR,  BOWMAN:  Yes,  there  is.  We  have  been  talcing  a hard,  close  look  at  the  On-the- 
Job  portion  of  instruction,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  weakest  spots  is 
the  trainor,  the  person  immediately  above  the  trainee.  We  find  that  because  a man  is  a good 
craftsman  or  a good  journeyman  or  knows  his  trade  isn’t  any  indication  that  he  is  going  to 
have  the  ability  to  impart  that  knowledge  to  someone  else. 
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So  as  we  institute  training  programs  with  industry,  we  are  encouraging  them  to  take  a 
look  at  the  persons  who  will  be  the  trainors  and  to  establish  training  programs  that  might  in- 
crease their  ability, 

DR,  LEVITAN:  The  gentleman  back  there, 

A CONFEREE:  My  name  is  Goddard  , , , from  Cleveland,  one  of  Walter  Dietz^s  pro- 
tegees I hope,  although  I donH  think  he  has  completely  adopted  me  yet. 

Here  is  the  problem.  The  places  where  we  need  people  are  in  the  skill  areas.  You 
can  see  in  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  country  today  that  companies  are  looking  for  skilled 
help. 


Normally,  OJT  ought  to  be  the  most  effective  way  of  doing  that  job.  But  for  some 
reason  or  other  it  just  isn’t  getting  to  first  base. 

Now,  here  is  one  of  the  reasons,  and  here  is  one  of  the  problems,  Bob,  that  you  men- 
tioned, One  of  the  reasons  is  that  we  have  not  stepped  up  OJT  to  meet  the  newer  conditions. 
We  need  to  take  the  basic  work  lhat  has  been  done  by  men  like  Dietz , that  is  still  as  good  as 
ever,  and  add  to  it  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  new  changes,  the  changing 
job-mix  skill, 

1 

Now,  this  is  the  question  I am  going  to  raise,  Bob.  You  said  here’ s the  Chrysler 
situation.  They’ve  got  this  pre-apprentice  training,  and  then  they  go  into  apprenticeship.  Un- 
less I don’t  know  something  about  apprentice  training  that  you  know  about.  Bob,  or  it’s  some- 
thing Washington  has,  I’m  saying  the  apprentice  program  is  the  worst  discriminator  against 
the  older  worker  of  any  program  we  have.  Did  you  ever  see  a 45-year-old  in  an  apprentice 
program? 

Yet,  that  is  the  way  we  are  bilking  about  giving  the  45-year -old  the  skills  that  are 
necessary  to  fill  the  jobs  that  are  open  in  industry  today.  We’re  just  kidding  ourselves.  Or 
are  we? 

DR,  LEVITAN:  I assume  that  was  not  the  question,  but  the  answer  was  given  alreac^yr. 
(Laughter) 

Bob  wants  to  add  something,  however.  We  are  running  very  short  on  time. 

Bob? 

MR,  BOWMAN:  I v/ant  to  state  very  briefly  that  the  limitation  as  to  age  in  apprentice- 
ship is  not  a recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  Apprenticeship 
standards  as  established  are  not  the  standards  of  the  government.  They  are  not  the  standards 
of  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training.  Th^  are  the  standards  that  have  been  estab- 
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lished  by  industry  itself.  Industry  says  it  takes  this  long  to  teach  the  man  these  things  they 
want  him  to  know.  So  it’s  their  training  program. 

There  is  a good  reason  for  the  limitation  in  many  instances.  If  you  were  the  owner  of 
a plant  and  you  had  a labor  con  tract  with  a mandatory  retirement  age  of  65,  I don’t  think  that 
you  would  be  willing  to  hire  a 50-year-old  apprentice  knowing  that  he  is  going  to  start  drawing 
retirement  from  you  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Now,  we  do  not  set  up  labor  contracts,  but  if  you  have  one  in  your  organization  we  are 
not  going  to  tear  it  down.  Because  we  feel  that  it  is  an  agreement  between  you  and  organized 
labor,  and  whatever  is  in  that  contract  is  of  no  concern  to  us.  We  wouldn’t  tear  down  the  pro- 
vision of  early  retirement  anymore  than  we  would  try  to  tear  down  the  wages, 

DR,  LEVITAN:  I’m  sorry*  Our  leader  tells  me  that  our  time  is  up, 

I would  like  to  thank  Lou  Levine,  I didn’t  think  I’d  ever  live  to  hear  him  criticize  tlie 
Employment  Service. 

Thank  you,  Bob  Bowman, 

(Applause.) 

My  task  is  over. 

Chuck, 

MR,  ODELL;  We  will  now  break  for  coffee  and  then  go  directly,  in  15  minutes,  to 
your  workshops.  We  hope  you  will  stay  with  those  workshop  groups  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 

(Whereupon,  at  10:30  a.m. , the  general  session  was  adjourned.) 
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Panel  and  Workshop  Vl 

BASIC  EDUCATION  FOR  ADULTS 
ARE  SPECIAL  TOOLS  AND  TECHNIQUES  NEEDED? 


The  Panel  was  convened  at  li:00  o’clock  a.  in. , Tuesday,  18  January  1966, 
Dr.  June  Tapp,  Research  Associate,  Assistant  Professor,  Committee  on  Human 
Development,  University  of  Chicago,  Panel  Chairman  and  Workshop  Discussion 
Leader* 


DR.  TAPP:  Good  morning,  I am  Dr.  Tapp.  Let  me  begin  by  introducing 
both  the  recorder  and  the  resource  person.  The  speakers  I will  introduce  later, 
one  by  one. 

We  have  as  our  recorder  Dr.  Mary  Mulvey  who  has  been  active  in 
programs  in  aging  for  the  past  15  years,  on  political  as  well  as  educational 
levels,  has  done  research  in  many  aspects  of  aging  and  gerontology  and  is 
presently  working  as  Coordinator  of  Adult  Basic  Education  for  the  Providence 
Schools. 


We  also  have  Dr.  Roy  B.  Mannis  who  is  acting  chief  of  Adult  Education, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Dr.  Minnis  got  his  Ph.D.  from  Iowa  and  he  will 
be  our  resource  unit  person. 

Our  first  panelist  is  Dr*  Hazel  McCalley,  who  is  a contributing  member 
of  the  resea,rch-con8ulting  community,  on  problems  of  national  , social  and 
political  concern.  Dr.  McCalley  is  connected  with  a social  research  organiza- 
tion whose  (3xpertise  in  problems  of  national  scope  and  willingness  to  deal  with 
such  gives  pause  to  those  involved  in  public  and  private  organization,  research 
and  policy.  Dr..  McCalley,  Ph.D.  in  Economics  from  Wharton  School  and 
presently  vice  president  of  Greenleigh  Associates,  brings  to  this  podium  broad 
experience  in  business,  economics,  teaching,  research  and  administration, 
Indelibly  marldng  the  relevancy  of  her  presentation,  "Evaluation  of  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  Program  of  the  State  of  Illinois  — National  Implications  of 
Survey  Findings." 

Dr.  McCalley. 
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DR.  MCCALLaSy : Thank  you,  Dr*  Tapp* 

The  evaluation  of  adult  basic  literacy  in  Illinois  may  be  known  to  you  as 
that  notorious  report*  This  particular  evaluation  of  the  Adult  Basic  Literacy 
Program  in  the  State  of  Illinois  was  quite  controversial*  The  basis  of  the  con- 
troversy we  can  ignore.  However,  you  should  know  that  it  was  resolved  by  a 
legislative  hearing  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  legislative  committee  holding 
the  hearing,  that  the  evaluation  was  sound,  the  criticisms  valid  and  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  changed  according  to  the  recommendations  in  the  report* 

Greenleigh  Associates  is  actually  involved  in  several  projects  related  to 
adult  basic  education*  The  evaluation  of  the  program  in  Illinois  is  one*  We  are 
also  doing  a very  small  project  in  Southern  Illinois  to  develop  measurement  for 
students  and  teachers  in  social  studies  and  home  economics,  and  also  a very 
large  research  project,  field  testing  four  reading  systems  for  adult  illiterates. 

In  the  latter,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Office  of  Education,  and 
the  Welfare  Administration  are  cooperating  agencies* 

On  th"e  basis  of  .the  experience  in  these  three*  proje'ctsit  is  apparent  .that 
methods  and  materials  fo‘r  teaching  adult  basic  education  fta-^e  n‘at  been,  p'erf^cted* 
Although  considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  problem  of  the  adult  illiterate 
during  \/orld  War  II,  little  was  done  between  1946  and  1963  in  this  field*  In  fact, 
in  1962  when  we  were  first  asked  to  undertake  a study  of  basic  adult  education  we 
scoured  the  country.  No  one  was  able  to  suggest  an  expert  in  the  field  to.  be  used 
in  an  evaluation  of  an  existing  program*  People  who  should  know  said  nothing 
really  had  been  done  of  significance  to  bring  up  this  program  in  line  with  modern 
teaching. 

Since  1962  more  persons  have  become  interested  and  active  in  the  field 
of  adult  basic  education*  In  fact  there  are  new  materials  coming  oir  the  market 
constantly  and  older  materials  are  being  rewritten*  However,  it  is  difficult  tc 
know  what  is  actually  available  at  any  given  time* 

When  we  first  undertook  the  field  test  of  newer  materials  for  functionally 
illiterate  adults,  we  were  informed  that  there  were  some  twenty  systems  to  be 
tested*  However,  when  we  were  confronted  with  the  task  of  selecting  four  to  be 
tested,  there  were  only  four  which  were  available  and  met  the  criteria  of  the 
research  design. 

Some  were  being  rewritten,  some  that  were  promised  for  publication 
were  not  ready  for  publication*  Tlxe  writer  was  behind  schedule.  Others  did 
not  meet  the  criteria  in  terms  of  cost,  others  required  expensive  hardware,  and 
some  others  required  extensive  training  programs,  and  so  did  not  meet  the 
criteria  that  had  been  set  up  for  this  specific  field  test* 

However,  because  we  are  in  this  field,  a number  of  publishers  have  come 
to  taUc  to  us  about  it*  There  is  tremendous  interest,  and  I understand  that  since 
the  field  test  was  begun  in  the  middle  of  last  summer,  at  least  two  new  systems 
have  come  on  the  market  that  would  meet  those  specific  criteria*  This  gives 
you  some  idea  of  how  fast  this  field  is  moving  at  the  present  moment* 
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A number  of  publishers  have  come  in  to  talk  with  us  about  this  particu- 
lar problem.  However,  I think  one  of  the  areas  in  which  they  are  still  lacking 
is  the  field  of  social  studies. 

hi  regard  to  social  studies,  it  is  not  clear  what  should  be  included  be- 
cause of  the  different  needs  which  adults  have.  For  exainple,  child  care  and 
family  relations  are  common  components  of  a social  studies  course  for  public 
welfare  recipients. 

May  I put  in  something  that  I didn't  say  earlier?  3h  all  the  studies  we 
have  been  engaged  in,  the  target  population  has  been  the  public  welfare 
recipient. 

However,  a single  class  of  15  may  include  a single  male,  a grandparent 
or  two,  and  women  faced  with  the  problems  of  adolescents,  as  well  as  parents 
of  small  children.  If  the  care  and  feeding  of  infants  is  included  in  a course  on 
child  care,  it  is  difficult  for  the  single  male,  the  grandparents  or  the  mother 
of  teenagers  to  become  involved  in  the  class.  It  does  not  meet  the  current  needs 
of  the  individual.  Interest  lags  and  absenteeism  increases.  Thus  there  is  an 
implication  that  once  adult  students  have  progressed  to  a point  where  they 
have  mastered  basic  reading  skills,  short  courses  --  two  to  four  weeks  -- 
intended  to  meet  specific  needs  should  be  planned  for  social  studies.  The 
people  could  then  pick  the  classes  that  meet  their  needs. 

This  is  a general  comment,  however,  which  does  not  follow  the  specific 
topic  which  has  been  assigned.  This  topic  is  specifically  the  national  implica- 
tions to  be  drawn  from  the  evaluation  of  the  basic  education  program  of  Illinois, 


The  most  crucial  implication  is  that  which  has  already  been  alluded  to 
— the  lack  of  materials  and  guidance  to  help  the  teachers  find  materials.  The 
materials  used  in  Illinois  for  functionally  illiterate  adults  were  inadequate. 

The  teachers  had  been  given  a list  of  materials  from  which  they  might  choose, 
but  the  selection  was  left  to  each  school,  and  in  some  cases  to  each  teacher. 
There  were,  in  fact,  classes  in  which  no  materials  were  being  used  because 
tli6  teachers  felt  that  available  resources  were  inadequate#  From  other  studies, 
it  is  known  that  a number  of  teachers  are  writing  their  own  material.  But 
there  is  no  systematic  way  of  finding  out  what  is  being  done. 

In  Illinois,  materials  in  actual  use  in  the  classroom  were  collected  and 
given  to  Dr.  Robert  Hess  and  Dr.  June  Tapp  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for 
evaluation.  The  evaluators  set  up  three  major  criteria  for  evaluation,  w™ 
nine  subcriteria.  These  were  based  on  the  needs  and  characteristics  of  the 
population  being  taught.  This  approach  was  a significant  contribution  to  the 
field  of  basic  adult  edcuation  and  points  up  some  of  the  considerations  that  need 
to  be  kept  in  mind.  These  criteria  in  outline  form  were: 

1,  Content 

a.  Presentation  of  skills  in  using  community  resources. 

Now  you  have  to  remember  the  target  group:  the  welfare  people. 
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b.  Presentation  of  skills  in  dealing  with  the  social  system  and  its 
institutions. 

c.  Gontribution  to  self-image  and  self-esteem. 

d*  Technical  criteria  relating  to  skills  required,  entry  leve), 
programming,  etc. 

2*  Format 

a.  Appearance. 

b«  Illustrations  and  graphics. 

3.  Style 

a.  Realism. 

b.  Adult  interest  level, 

c.  Use  of  models  for  identification  and  imitation. 

On  the  basis  of  these  criteria,  the  materials  actually  in  use  in  the 
classes  were  found  inadequate  for  teaching  the  target  population.  Much  of  the 
material  was  intended  for  use  of  children,  frequently  middle-class  white 
children. 


Although  there  were  some  who  learned  and  some  who  achieved  despite 
the  materials  or  lack  of  materials,  the  dropout  rate  and  absenteeism  prorided 
mute  testimony  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  teaching  program#  In  Cook  County, 
for  example,  there  were  some  6,000  enrolled,  of  whom  1,200  had  dropped  out 
of  class;  only  about  2,  000  were  in  attendance  in  any  given  week.  This  dropout 
rate  and  absenteeism  prevailed  despite  the  fact  that  attendance  was  mandatory 
if  welfare  assistance  was  to  be  continued.  On  the  basis  of  interviews  with 
students,  the  fact  that  materials  were  poor  and  often  unavailable  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  dropping  out  and  absenteeism. 

Another  thing  was  that  in  many  classes  they  were  not  permitted  to 
talce  the  books  home,  or  in  many  classes  there  weren’t  enough  books  to  go 
around  so  they  had  to  share  books.  So,  one  of  the  things  that  the  students 
talked  about  in  the  interviews  was  they  wanted  their  own  copy  of  the  book. 

Even  though  it  was  inadequate  they  wanted  to  have  it  and  be  able  to  take  it 
home  and  use  it. 

Another  implication  of  the  study  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  adequate 
measure  of  achievement.  In  Illinois  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  criterion  for 
measuring  progress  either  on  the  basis  of  grade  change  or  objective  tests. 

The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  objective  tests  available  have, 
like  reading  materials,  been  standardized  for  children.  Even  if  adequate  tests 
were  available,  absenteeism  interferes  with  an  adequate  testing  program  as 
we  are  finding  in  our  field  test  of  reading  materials.  But  good  objective  tests. 
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Which  do  not  create  frustration  and  fear  within  the  student  population,  are 
not  available. 


It  is  the  paper  and  pencil  tests  that  for  this  population  are  most 
difficult. 

V/e  have  learned  on  the  basis  of  our  own  research  and  the  experience 
of  others  that  a simple  oral  test  like  Gray  Oral  Paragraphs  is  best  for  original 
placement.  If  paper  and  pencil  tests  are  to  be  used,  they  should  not  be  admin- 
istered until  the  students  feel  comfortable  in  the  new  situation.  The  Spanish- 
speaking students  or  students  with  little  writing  skill  are  often  defeated  by  the 
available  tests  like  the  Iowa  Basic  Skill  Tests,  There  is  a crying  need  for 
tests  which  have  been  standardized  for  this  population. 

A third  implication  has  to  do  with  when  and  how  frequently  classes  are 
held.  Classes  which  meet  twice  a week  for  two  or  three  hours  are  inadequate. 
There  is  considerable  learning  loss  between  a Thursday  class  and  a Tuesday 
class.  Particularly  in  large  urban  areas  evening  classes  have  other  draw- 
backs. 


These  drawbacks  relate  particularly  to  the  problem  of  a woman  going 
out  into  a slum  area  at  night,  and  the  problems  of  child  care  at  night.  All  of 
the  problems  of  living  in  a ghetto  or  slum  community  are  increased  at  night, 
and  so  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  go  out  at  night,  Even  men  said  that 
they  did  not  like  going  out  on  the  streets  at  night. 

Transportation  problems  increase  because  in  most  cities  the  trans- 
portation available  is  not  as  frequent  as  it  is  during  the  day. 

V/e  found  in  Bast  St.  Louis  where  classes  were  offered  five  days  a week, 
five  hours  a day,  achievement  was  better,  absenteeism  and  dropout  were  less  . 
than  in  Cook  County  which  had  only  evening  classes. 

A fourth  implication  is  the  need  for  careful  selection  and  recruitment 
of  teachers.  In  Illinois  most  of  the  teachers  expressed  great  interest  in  the 
program  and  many  wanted  to  continue  in  the  program.  The  problem,  however, 
was  that  most  taught  day  school  and  after  a full  day  of  work,  night  school. 

They  were  frequently  exhausted  before  the  adult  program  began.  The  majority, 
73  per  cent,  were  elementary  teachers  with  no  experience  with  adults.  Only 
7 per  cent  had  had  prior  teaching  experience  in  adult  basic  education.  There 
were,  however,  32  per  cent  who  would  have  liked  to  transfer  to  this  field  on 
a full-time  basis,  and  an  additional  22  per  cent  who  thought  it  likely  they 
would  transfer  if  given  the  opportunity.  From  our  experience  in  the  field 
test  so  far,  and  based  on  nothing  but  an  educated  guess,  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  to  empathize  with  the  students  appears  to  be  the  crucial  factor. 

The  fifth  implication  is  that  there  is  a need  for  sound  orientation  for 
teachers  entering  this  field  and*  for  in-service  training  for  teachers.  Teaching 
functionally  illiterate  adults  is  not  like  teaching  children.  Adults  come  to 
school  with  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  and  understanding.  They  liave 
personal  goals  which  may  range  from  wanting  to  know  better  how  to  help  their 
children  in  school  to  well-defined  vocational  goals. 
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This  goes  back  to  what  I said  earlier,  that  there  are  dhiferences  we 
recognize  when  a six -year  old  goes  to  first  grade*  All  six -year  olds  are  not 
alike*.  ■ But  the  differences  become  emphasized  when  a person  becomes  older* 
Partially  just  because  when  you  talk  about  adults,  you  are  talking  about  anyone 
in  this  program  at  least  from  18  years  up,  and  you  are  talking  about  men  and 
women,  you  are  talking  about  people  with  very  different  needs,  so  that  all  of  the 
problems  of  differences  in  six-year  olds  are  just  magnified  when  you  get  to  an 
adult  population* 

; There  is  much  misconception  about  the  functionally  illiterate  adult. 
Re'cently  in  a county  which  was  screening  students  for  basic  adult  education,  the 
teachers  were  most  surprised  that  the  persons  being  screened  did  not  look  differ- 
ent from  anyone  else.  If  teachers  are  to  be  effective  with  adults,  they  must  be 
able  to  accept  them  as  adults  like  themselves*  One  publisher  of  materials  for 
. this  population  spends  most  of  the  training  time  helping  teachers  understand  why 
people  are  functionally  illiterate  , who  they  are  and  what  they  need.  The  pub- 
lisher’s teaching  method  is  believed  be  simple  and  can  be  learned  in  a very 
short  time.  Even  so,  it  is  important  that  teachers  be  given  sound  orientation 
and  in-service  training. 

A sixth  implication  is  the  need  for  physical  examinations  to  uncover 
problems  which  will  interfere  with  learning.  The  student  who  needs  glasses  will 
not  be  able  to  learn*  The  student  with  hearing  loss  will  not  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  th-e  class.  These  need  to  be  dealt! with  before  puttirig  a person  iiita.a  specific 
class* 


A seventh  finding  which  has  implications  nationally  is  the  fact  that  it 
costs  money  to  attend  school, 

A major  cost,  that  of  child  care,  was  net  being  paid  for,  Now,  we  are 
talking  in  this  conference  of  course  about  the  older  v/orker,  but  this  applies  to 
anyone  who  has  the  problem  of  child  care,  and  I use  here  an  illustration  of  a 
grandmother, which  is  not  unusual  in  the  public  assistance  world,  who 
is  taking  care  of  a grandchild.  She  cannot  afford  to  attend  school  if  she  has  to 
pay  the  high  cost  of  child  care.  Even  if  she  can  find  a neighbor  who  is  doing 
this,  in  most  States  it  is  illegal  for  her  to  leave  that  child  with  a neighbor  who 
is  maybe  willing  to  do  it  free,  because  of  State  laws  in  regard  to  foster  day  care, 
so  that  the  problems  of  child  care  and  the  high  cost  of  child  care  need  to  be 
covered  if  we  expect  people  to  be  in  classes  whether  it  is  evening  or  day  classes. 

The  last  implication  comes  from  the  findings  which  show  that  most 
students  were  motivated  by  a desire  for  employment,  Althougjh  in  the  long  run 
it  may  be  as  important  or  more  important  to  teach  a mother  in  order  that  she 
may  help  her  children,  employment  opportunities  that  may  be  opened  by  education 
are  a prime  motivator.  This  means  that  in  addition  to  teache3rs  who  understand  and 
can  teach  adults,  there  is  a need  for  counselors  who  can  relate  educational  goals 
to  vocational  goals.  It  may  be  that  some  kind  of  track  system  needs  to  be  devel- 
oped for  persons  with  different  goals* 
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I don’t  want  to  get  into  the  controversy  of  the  track  system.  I don’t  really 
mean  the  track  system  in  the  most  strict  way.  What  I am  suggesting  is  that  per- 
haps because  the  people  are  different,  there  are  different  kinds  of  basic  adult 
education  that  ought  to  be  available  to  them. 

In  Cairo,  Illinois,  for  example,  arithmetic  classes  for  males  are  related 
to  shop  tiaining  which  is  given  in  the  afternoon.  The  women  are  encouraged  to 
relate  arithmetic  to  the  problems  of  food  purchasing  and  family  budgeting.  In 
East  St.  Louis  the  public  welfare  assistance  grant  itself  was  used  as  an  arithme- 
tic example. 

If  y u have  ever  tried  to  figure  out  a public  assistance  grant,  it  is  the  most 
complicated  thing  in'  the  world,  and  if  they  can  do  that  they  are  ahead  of  me. 

However,  such  specifically  related  content  does  not  meet  every  student’s 
need.  The  student  who  aspires  to  a high  school  equivalency  program  needs  to  be 
directed  to  the  course  which  will  make  him  eligible  for  such  a program.  His 
arithmetic  program  needs  to  be  broader  than  that  of  the  person  who  wants  to  fol- 
low a given  vocation  not  requiring  high  school  education.  This  is  the  work  of  a 
counselor.  The  counselor  should  know  what  is  offered  and  help  the  student  select 
the  proper  courses.  He  should  also  help  the  administration  plan  courses  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in  terms  of  expressed  goals.  In  addition  to 
reading  and  school  counseling,  public  welfare  recipients  frequently  have  other 
problems  such  as  transportation,  clinic  appointments,  child  care,  etc.  , v/hich 
need  to  be  dealt  with. 

In  New  York  S<;ate,  adult  education  classes  held  in  cooperation  with  a 
social  welfare  department  have,  in  addition  to  school  counselors,  social  workers 
who  deal  with  day-to-day  problems.  This  has  proved  very  effective  In  helping 
people  stay  in  classes. 

If  a woman  has  a doctor  appointment  and  the  doctor  says  you  have  to  come 
now  and  no  other  time,  frequently  someone  can  intervene  to  help  her  with  the 
problem.  Or  if  there  is  a transportation  problem,  someone  can  help  her  get 
in  a pool.  This  has  been  most  effective  in  New  York  State.  This  public  assistance 
population  has  the  least  knowledge  of  resources  and  is  most  problem -beset,  so 
that  they  really ’riee'd  heljp  beybnd  juiSt  Help  ib  get  to  shhoblj*  they,  need  some’onfe  To 
help  resblvfe  t|ieir  problems . 

We  have  not  yet  solved  the  problem  of  how  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  adults 
who  need  basic  education.  However,  there  is  much  happening  in  the  field.  Much 
good  work  is  being  done  and  much  better  work  will  be  done.  It  is  essential,  how- 
ever, in  attacking  the  problem  to  understand  that  there  is  no  typical  functionally 
illiterate  adult  any  more  than  there  is  a typical  child  — only  with  adults  it  is 
more  so.  They  are  Caucasian,  Negro,  Oriental,  Spanish-speaking  and  Gypsy. 
They  are  male  and  female.  They  are  young  and  they  are  old.  But  they  are 
adults.  Each  one  has  considerable  knowledge  from  his  own  life’s  experience. 

Many  have  well  defined  personal  goals.  Even  without  basic  skills  in  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  they  have  each  lived  to  adulthood  and  many  of  them  to  a 
very  full  adulthood. 
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Many  of  their  problems  stem  from  not  being  able  to  read.  This  is  the  point 
where  we  should  be^n  and  that  is  the  point  where  we  should  take-off. 

* I ^ 

(Applause.) 

DR.  TAPP;  Now  we  move  to  our  second  speaker,  Dr.  William  Brazziel, 

Dr.  Brazziel  is  a Ph.D.  from  Ohio  State,  and  currently  is  Director  of 
General  Education,  Norfolk  Division  of  Virginia  State  College  and  has  evidenced 
by  his  performance  and  involvement  in  higher  education  and  educational  research 
•in  the  problem  of  adult  learning  that  he  is  an  outstanding  worker  in  the  more  trou- 
blesome areas  of  education.  Dr<  Brazziel  is  an  author  and  consultant  and  re- 
searcher and  brings  a wealth  of  practical  and  theoretical  wisdom  for  injection  and 
discussion.  He  will  speak  to  us  this  morning  on  ’’Orienting  Basic  Education  to 
Occupations.”  (1) 

DR.  BRAZSIEL:  I am  certainly  happy  to  be  here  and  see  so  many  familiar 

faces. 


When  we  ask  what  we  are  going  to  teach,  we  all  know  that  people  in  Man- 
power Training  programs  will  read  the  Bobbsey  Twins  to  improve  their  com- 
prehension skills  but  teachers  in  adult  education  programs  are  finding  that  they 
come  off  far  better  if  the  reading  assignment  involves  characters  who  are  older, 
have  family  responsibilities  and  earn  their  living  at  jobs  like  overhauling  electri- 
cal relays  and  outboard  motors.  The  same  holds  true  for  arithmetic  and 
mathematics  lessons  (J'Number  skills”  in  the  modern  approach.) 

Indeed,  the  trend  is  toward  the  use  of  real  problems  encountered  in  the 
shops  of  the  technical  training  program  as  the  point  of  departure  for  teaching 
many  of  the  basic  concepts  in  the  reading,  language  arts,  number  skills,  occu- 
pational information,  human  relations  and  science  that  often  comprise  the 
basic  education  curriculums  in  retraining  and  other  adult  education  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  ‘ learniiig  vehicles”  of  job  orders,  bills  of  lading,  blue- 
print specifications,  repair  manuals,  union  contracts,  and  plant  regulations, 
many  curriculums  are  broadened  to  utilize  home  and  family  problems  such  as 
budgeting,  interest  rates ^ child  care  and  others  as  content  material. 

A class  studying  brick  masonry  in  a demonstration-research  project  at  our 
institution,  for  example,  began  their  work  on  percentages  by  computing  an  esti- 
mate of  a job  requiring  17, 250  bricks  with  an  allowance  of  an  additional  five  per 
cent  for  bats,  brealcage  aiid  salmon  brick.  Of  course  the  teachers  had  to  go  out 
and  find  out  what  salmon  brick  means.  I still  don't  know. 


(1)  See  Note  2.  Appendix  I . pg,  671 
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Prospective  cement  finishers  in  a retraining  class  now  in  progress  at  the 
Norfolk  School  Board’s  Adult  and  Vocational  Education  Center  compute  the  cubic 
yards  of  soil  to  be  excavated  for  a 124-yard  foundation  with  allowances  for  a 15 
per  cent  expansion  of  soil  when  excavated*  A syllabication  lesson  in  the  reading 
development  classes  is  built  around  such  words  as  oscillatorj  discriminator  — 
{electronic,  not  racial)  — and  alternator* 

Reading  materials  for  units  in  human  relations  and  occupational  information 
include  Tidewater  Manpower  Needs  Survey.  How  to  Get  and  Hold  the  Right  Job  and 
A Stork  Planning  Plan,  They  promote  family  planning.  Films  in  this  area  in- 
clude Marriage  and  Family*  Self-ControU  and  Group  Living. 

Teachers  have  observed  a great  psychological  pull  in  this  approach,  es- 
pecially at  the  beginning  of  the  class  when  highly  pragmatic  and  often  apprehen- 
sive adults  settle  down  to  master  or  renew  skills  in  basic  education  while  learn- 
ing skills  for  a new  occupation*  As  the  classes  wear  on,  as  skills  are  gained 
and  some  assurance  of  employment  becomes  apparent,  student  interests  can  be 
led  into  broader  channels*  Adult  students  in  our  language  arts  program 
example,  had  some  of  their  better  class  discussions  built  around  a humanities 
film  series  near  the  end  of  the  course*  Politics,  civil  rights,  current  affairs, 
medicine,  and  philosophy  can  also  evoke  wide  reading  and  discussion  and  help 
establish  the  habits  of  reading  and  verbalizing* 

Student  progress  is  also  manifested  in  the  test  scores  commonly  used  to 
measure  public  school  academic  growth,  although  these  tests  are  usually  termed 
’’white  collar  tests”  and  much  of  the  materials  used  might  be  termed  blue 
collar*  ” In  our  year-long  program,  the  men  gained  about  tnree  years  on  reading 
test  scores*  -7e  used  the  Gates  Survey.  More  important  they  feel  competent, 
their  technical  teachers  could  teach  them  more  efficiently  and  they  could  pass 
qualifying  examinations  for  job  entry* 

Of  specific  interest  to  persons  concerned  with  the  aging  is  the  fact  that 
older  workers  do  well  in  retraining  programs*  They  follow  the  adult  education 
axiom  that  deterioration  of  learning  .skills  is  a very  gradual  process  and  that 
adults  compensate  for  this  deterioration  by  a clarify  of  perspective,  motivati^on 
and  singleness  of  purpose  which  most  adolescents  find  quite  difficult  to  match.. 
About  a third  of  our  men  were  older  workers  — 45  years  and  up*  One  of  our 
better  students  was  a 60-year  oldwho  compiled  an  excellent  record  in  basic 
education  while  training  for  a job  as  a maintenance  technician*  His  was  one  of 
the  better  attendance  records*  He  mastered  his  material  as  well  as  most  and 
contributed  well-conceived  and  well-written  ’’think  pieces”  to  the  project  news- 
paper* 

Two  significant  developments  evolving  from  the  new  emphasis  on  adult 
education  and  from  the  new  trends  in  the  field  have  been  the  response  of  the 
publishing  industry  to  the  demands  for  teaching  materials  for  the  new  programs 
and  the  development  of  teacher  training  procedures  to  increase  the  supply  of 
teachers  with  skills  to  work  with  adult  workers* 
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The  American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute,  Dr.  Minnis  over  here  from 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Jilducatxon,  the  National  Association  of  Public  School  Adult 
Educators,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Ford  Foundation  and  a higher 
education  consortium  called  the  Inter- University  Council  have  all  been  involved 
for  the  past  two  years  in  what  must  be  termed  a remarkable  ferment  involving 
materials  and  teaching  for  undereducated  adults.  Sargent  Shriver  ended  one 
moving  discourse  to  a group  of  publishers  with  words  to  the  effect  that  adult 
teaching  materials  would  be  the  shells  for  the  heavy  artillery  in  the  war  against 
poverty. 

Some  very  creative  efforts  are  being  made  in  what  is  now  termed  the 
materials  revolution.  The  initial  teaching  alphabet,  words  in  color,  audio  tapes, 
projectuals,  color  transparencies,  a system  labeled  ’’family  phonics’’  undone 
called  ’’audex”  are  all  being  given  a trial  in  the  reading  programs.  One  of  the 
more  interesting  developments  has  been  the  entrance  into  the  field  of  electronics, 
aerospace,  defense  and  other  diversifying  industries.  One  of  the  first  proposals 
of  the  new  entrants,  to  teach  reading  by  a computer,  drew  wide  attention  from 
the  press. 

Most  publishers  and  educators  now  lean  toward  comprehensive  learning 
systems  rather  than  single  shot  publications.  A typical  system  will  include  a 
basic  reading  program,  several  graded  practice  readers,  a language  arts  pro- 
gram, a numbers  skills  program  and  books  on  how  to  get  and  hold  jobs  and 
improve  home  and  family  living. 

Most  systems  incorporate  the  realism  described  above.  Important,  too, 
is  the  stress  of  the  ’’teaching  power”  and  radical  departure  from  traditional 
lock-step,  grade-a-year  procedures.  In  reading,  for  example,  several  of  the 
new  systems  are  designed  to  enable  students  to  achieve  mastery  of  a grade 
level  for  each  70-75  hours  of  guided  instruction.  Most  incorporate  as  many 
self-teaching  devices  as  possible.  Many  convey  a sense  of  power  and  progress 
in  their  names  i.  e.  ; Reading  300.  Reading  in  High  Qear,  Streamlined  English. 
The  adult  in  a hurry  to  learn  a new  skill  and  gain  new  employment  appreciates 
the  application  of  the  new  technology  in  education,  and  he  can  be  impatient  with 
old* and  plodding  procedures.  One  of  our  studies  designed  to  ascertain  the 
dynamics  of  worker  decisions  to  retrain  made  this  abundantly  clear. 

The  next  decade  should  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  witnessed  in 
education  since  the  good  people  of  Massachusetts  first  said  let’s  have  schools. 
The  training  of  older  workers  can  contribute  greatly  to  the  lessening  of  under- 
education and  deprivation  in  this  country.  The  more  the  older  worker  can  earn, 
the  more  he  can  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  children  who  are  still 
under  his  roof  and  the  less  he  will  contribute  to  the  poverty  of  his  children  who 
have  struck  out  on  their  own,  through  the  requirement  of  financial  assistance 
from  them.  In  the  extended  family  so  often  found  in  low-income  groups,  learn- 
ing and  earning  grandparents  and  older  uncles  and  aunts  are  very  necessary 
both  for  their  contributions  to  the  family  expenses  and  for  their  effects  as  self- 
sufficient  role  models  for  the  younger  children. 
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Occupationally  oriented  basic  education  would  ^eem  to  hold  unusual  poten- 
tial for  training  and  development  of  the  older  worker.  In  our  experiment,  for 
example,  basic  education  enhanced  the  ability  of  the  trainees  to  develop  com- 
petency in  technical  studies,  to  pass  tests  for  employment,  to  achieve  promo- 
tions and  salary  increases  on  the  job  (we  bring  this  out  in  the  follow-up)  and, 
most  important,  to  become  employed  again  when  displaced  from  initial  place- 
ments. 

Significantly,  too,  and  as  yet  not  thoroughly  understood,  basic  education 
seenis  to  contribute  to  mobility  and  levels  of  aspiration.  More  graduates  from 
curriculums  including  basic  education  deliberately  sought  higher  paying  jobs, 
some  to  the  extent  of  leaving  the  field  trained  for  and  entering  and  leaiming  new 
jobs  while  working  at  them.  All  attributed  much  of  their  courage  to  reach  up 
and  their  ability  to  keep  their  feet  in  this  mobility  to  the  per.spective,  academic 
background  and  confidence  gained  in  the  basic  program. 

Further  study  is  needed  regarding  the  exact  psychophenomena  operating 
here.^  No  doubt  basic  education  contributes  to  the  effectiveness  of  manpower 
training.  It  may  also  contribute  to  the  human  renewal  and  development  of  per- 
sons affected  and  have  them  start  the  important  movement  toward  universal 
enlightenment  and  a relevant  and  humane  life  for  everybody  in  this  country.. 

Thank  you. 

DR.  TAPP:  I would  like  now  to  introduce  Mr.  Monroe  Neff.  Dr.  Neff 
this  morning  will  be  speaking  productively  to  the  problems  of  community  service 
and  teacher  training  and  also  pupil  training  in  basic  education. 


Dr.  Neff  has  his  Ed.D.  from  the  University  of  Wyoming,  and  currently 
he  is  Director  of  Adult  Education  and  Community  Services,  and  Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  the  State  Department  of  Community  Colleges,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

He  adds  to  all  of  that  a kind  of  legislative  and  political  ’’know-how”  I would 
gather  having  seen  the  articles  this  morning  about  his  adult  education  problem. 

Dr.  Neff’s  subject  will  be  "The  North  Carolina  Plan  — Basics  in  Teacher 
Education.”  Dr.  Neff. 

DR.  NEFF:  In  order  to  provide  a quality  program  in  adult  basic  education, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  adequate  programs  of  pre-service  preparation  for 
teachers.  A teacher  should  not  be  employed  for  an  adult  basic  education  class 
unless  he  has  first  been  exposed  to  a pre-service  training  institute.  It  is 
necessary  that  a teacher  understand  the  characteristics  of  the  undereducated 
adults  before  any  classroom  contact.  A teacher  without  this  preparation  can 
do  more  harm  than  might  ever  be  corrected  in  adult  basic  education  classes, 
hi  fact,  he  will  probably  run  more  students  away  from  class  faster  than  our 
recruiters  can  bring  adults  into  class. 
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In  order  to  activate  and  implement  a statewide  program  of  adult  basic  education,  it 
was  felt  that  the  first  step  should  be  a statewide  teacher  training:  program.  As  soon  as 
the  State  Plan  for  Adult  Basic  Education  was  approved  in  North  Carolina,  November  5,  1964, 
it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  between  20  and  30  teacher  training 
institutes  in  an  initial  effort  to  prepare  sufficient  numbers  of  teachers  for  the  adult  basic 
education  program.  The  universities  and  colleges  within  the  state  did  not  have  sufficient 
personnel  or  know-how  for  conducting  adult  basic  education  teacher  training  institutes;  nor 
was  there  sufficient  state  staff  to  carry  out  such  an  intensive  program  of  teacher  training. 
After  searching  for  qualified  consultants,  it  was  felt  that  the  Board  for  Fundamental 
Education  could  provide  the  necessary  personnel  to  offer  a concentrated  number  of  initial 
teacher  training  institutes.  Contract  was  made  for  24  such  institutes  throughout  the  state, 
and  as  a result,  an  outline  of  a sixteen-hour  teacher  training  institute  was  prepared  after 
consultation  with  the  training  team  members  and  the  State  Director  of  Adult  Education  and 
Community  Services, 

In  order  to  provide  continuous  teacher  training  after  this  initial  concentrated  period, 
the  universities  and  four-year  colleges  that  have  general  extension  divisions  were  invited 
to  send  two  representatives  from  their  faculties  to  audit  and  become  familiar  with  adult 
basic  educa.tion  teacher  training  institutes.  Seven  institutions  responded  by  having  repre- 
sentatives attend  at  least  one  complete  teacher  training  institute.  After  the  initial  wave 
of  institutes,  these  professors  were  ejqpeoted  to  provide  the  majority  of  future  workshops. 
Adult  basic  education  materials  were  purchased  and  provided  for  these  faculty  members. 
During  two  one-day  sessions  with  the  professors,  the  various  material  publishers  were 
asked  to  present  their  systems  to  the  group. 

It  was  required  by  the  State  Department  that  the  adults  who  planned  to  become  adult 
basic  education  teachers  have  as  a minimum  a baccalaureate  degree  in  some  discipline  — 
not  necessarily  education.  It  was  felt  that  people  at  this  ability  level  could  be  prepared  to 
be  successful  teachers  in  this  program.  The  state  was  fortunate  in  that  it  is  not  bound  by 
the  tradition  that  only  certified  teachers  of  children  be  used  to  teach  our  adults.  Too  many 
people  feel  that  only  certified  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  should  be  used  in  adult 
basic  education  programs.  Some  states  even  place  these  teachers  directly  in  the  classroom 
with  adults  without  pre-service  training,  Thou^t  should  be  given  to  possible  resources 
that  mi^t  b©  completely  untapped.  There  are  many  people  who  are  at  the  necessary  ability 
level  to  teach  adult  basic  education  who  are  not  professional  educators.  These  people 
might  be  found  among  the  temporary  substitute  teachers*  lists,  among  young  teachers  who 
quit  to  raise  families,  retired  teachers,  people  employed  in  business  and  industry,  and 
housewives  who  have  degrees  but  do  not  wish  to  work  full-time.  It  is  felt  that  adults  at 
the  baccalaureate  level  could  be  prepared  to  be  successful  teachers  in  this  program  if 
the  proper  pre-service  and  in-service  training  is  made  available. 
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Through  the  initial  24  teacher  training  institutes,  a few  over  3300  teachers 
completed  the  pre-service  institute.  Approximately  one-half  of  those  completing 
the  institute  were  professional  teachers,  with  the  other  half  being  lay  people  with 
baccalaureate  degrees.  Since  the  initial  wave,  an  additional  twelve  institutes  have 
been  scheduled  throughout  the  State,  each  for  a three-day  period.  The  majority 
were  conducted  consecutively  on  Thursday  and  Friday  nights  and  all  day  Satux’day, 

A prospective  teacher  is  not  paid  to  attend  these  institutes  and  they  have  to  contrib- 
ute their  time  and  provide  their  transportation.  North  Carolina  has  not  as  yet 
adequately  researched  the  problem  of  a professional  teacher  versus  the  non-pro- 
fessional teacher  in  adult  basic  education.  After  the  program  has  been  underway 
for  a longer  period  of  time,  certain  trends  will  be  established. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  training  time  is  given  to  the  understanding  of 
the  problem  of  working  with  the  undereducated  adult  and  also  understanding  of  the 
characteristics  that  the  teacher  himself  has  to  possess.  Approximately  nine  hours 
is  consumed  by  this  instruction.  The  last  half  of  training  for  the  sixteen-hour  pro- 
gram is  the  actual  discussion  of  the  various  materials  and  how  these  materials 
should  be  presented.  The  outline  for  this  institute  is  as  follows; 

Problem  of  Illiteracy 

On  National  Level  - Reduction  of  Prejudice  by  Education 

Ramifications  of  Unemployment  Problem 

Percentage  of  work  force  - illiterate 
'Percentage  of  work  force  - native  born 

Illiteracy  as  Detriment  to  National  Defense 

Percentage  of  Illiterates  in  II 
Percentage  of  Illiterates  in  Korean  conflict 

Correlation  between  major  human  ills  and  illiteracy 

•r 

Inability  to  locate  employment  due  to  inability  to  read: 

cannot  read  newspaper 
cannot  find  employer’s  address 
cannot  fill  in  application 
couldn’t  read  job  directions 
cannot  rise  above  environment 

Duration  of  Illiterates?  Present  Employment 

illiterate  worker  employed  in  1950 
illiterate  worker  unemployed,  1964 
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Projection  of  Trend  on  Illiterate  Segment  of  Population 

trend  to  increase  unemployment 
H,  S,  dropouts  increase  segment 
consequence  of  trend  on  form  of.  government 

Problem  of  Illiteracy  on  State  Level 

Variation  of  Percentage  of  Illiteracy  from  State 

Derivation  of  Statistics  from  Census 
Method  of  derivation 

Examples  of  Instance 

Iowa  lowest  - 3*  9% 

Louisiana  highest  - 2C.  7 % 

niiteracy  in  Upper-Middle  Class  Society 

Orientation  of  School  System 

Majority  of  Students  from  Upper  or  Middle  Class 

Student’s  normal  health 
Student’s  family  background 

Minority  Class  - Students  Not  From  Majority  Class  Background 

Factors  producing  deviation 
Results  of  deviation 
Projection  of  results 

The  Illiterate  Individual 

Danger  of  Pre- Judgment  of  Mental  Capacity 

indication  of  true  intelligence 

Attempts  to  Disguise  Inability  to  Read  or  V/rite 

examples  of  ruses 

The  Potential  Adult  Basic  Education  Student 
Community  Involvement 
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Type  of  Test  to  be  Used  - G.O.R.  T.  - Form  A 

standardized 
efficient 
ease  of  use 

adult  subject  after  initial  lessons 

Administration  of  or  Procedure  for  Testing 

Developing  Casual  Atmosphere 

Absence  of  Obvious  Testing  Procedure 

no  stop  watches 
no  marking  of  test  booklets 
computation  in  absence  of  student 

Curriculum  for  Adult  New  Pceaders 

Use  of  materials 

Method  - Development  of  Learning  Team 

Implementation  through  Better/Best  Student(s) 

maintenance  of  better  students'  interest 
other  students  assisted  by: 
student  class -leader 

Rotation  of  Class  Leadership 

Covert  Supervision  of  Leadership  by  Teacher 

Introduction  of  Handwriting 

hxtroduction  of  Spelling 

Introduction  of  Arithmetic 

Introduction  of  English  Grammar 

Goals  in  Reading  Development 

Decision  of  Goals  by  Class 

guided  by  teacher 
teacher’s  responsibiliiy 
students'  responsibility 
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Pieces sity  for  Meeting  Set  Goals 

Keeping  Reocrds  of  Individual’s  Progress 

Method  for  Kfeeping  Record 

necessity  for  student  progress 
critical  for  achievement 

Reference  for  Grade  Level  Advance 

from  tested-Ievel  beginning 
to  tested-level  end 

First  Literacy  Class  Session 

Method  of  Instruction 

' , Teacher 

Students  Mutually  Interview  Each  Other 

student  tells  what  he  wants  known 

interviewing  student  repoi'ts  on  interviewed  student 

Summation  of  Each  Student  Interview  by  Teacher 

Description  of  Program  Goals  by  Teacher 

Decision  of  Goal 

Assignment  of  Homework 

necessity  for  meeting  goal 
in  keeping  with  student’s  ability 
and  opportunities  to  complete 

Class  Period  - Time  Limits 

necessity  for  starting  on  time 
adequate  ’’break”  time 

dismissal  of  students  as  necessity  requires 


o 


Teaching  of  Reading 

Giving  of  Spelling  Tests  as  Indicated 

Recording  of  Grades  on  Student  Cards 
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Teaching  of  'Vriting 

Assignments  for  Homework 

Teaching  of  r.iathematics 

Classroom  Demonstration  by  Instructor 

students  follow  in  text 

Teacher  Uses  Supplemental  Problems 

Teacher  Asks  for  Student’s  R,ecapitulation 

Teacher  Assigns  Better  Students  to  Help  Others 

Teaching  of  English  Grammar 

Teacher  Explains  Necessity  for: 

ease  of  communication 
development  of  education 

Students  Work  in  Text  Book 

Individual  Conference  with  Students  to  Check  Work 

Variation  of  Schedule  and  Method 

Teacher  Free  to  Implement  Variations  in  Schedule 

Teacher  to  Use  Variation  of  Teaching  Procedure  Most  Applicable 

Teacher  to  Use  Student  Leadership 

Retesting  for  Progress  - G.O.R.T.  - Form  B 

Recording  of  Progress  in  Grade  Levels 

Recapitulation  of  Institute  - Summary 
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Teacher  training  institutes  are  generally  announced  through  mass  media 
and  through  public  school  systems*  In  the  beginning,  some  inst:itute&  registered 
^ many  as  490  participants  in  average  attendance.  Since  this  past  summer,  all 
institutes  are  limited  to  a maximum  of  30  participants.  All  applicants  are  inter- 
view<  and  sci-oened  prior  to  admittance  to  a teacher  training  institute.  Through 
this  interview,  it  is  attempted  to  determine  if  the  prospective  teacher  is  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  beyond  the  monetary  value.  An  attempt;  is  made  to  in- 
volve teachers  who  have  empathy  for  this  important  program.  Each  time  the 
net  is  cast,  *’  only  a few  are  selected  for  the  training  institute.  To  date  there 
has  been  no  shortage  of  applicants. 

Of  the  seven  colleges  and  universities  in  the  state  that  sent  representatives 
to  the  initial  institutes,  four  are  playing  the  major  role  in  teacher  training  of 
adult  basic  education  teachers.  The  State  Department  contracts  directly  with  the 
general  extension  division  of  each  university  for  the  sixteen-hour  teacher  train- 
ing institutes.  It  is  obvious  that  ail  materials  systems  of  adult  basic  education 
cannot  be  included  in  each  teacher  training  institute.  Each  educational  com- 
munity is  given  the  option  of  selecting  the  materials  system  to  be  included  in  the 
teacher  training  institute.  At  the  present  time,  thirteen  materials  systems  are 
on  the  selective  list.  Many  times  request  is  made  for  a combination  of  these 
materials  rather  than  one  materials  system  in  to  to. 

The  state  supervisors  of  adult  education  help  faculty  members  with  teacher 
training^  programs.  One  of  the  main  responsibilities  of  a supervisor  is  to  provide 
in-service  training,  more  so  than  pre-service  training.  Teacher  training  insti- 
tutes are  scheduled  within  the  state  as  they  are  needed  and  reqiuested  by  the  local 
community,  to  continually  provide  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  adult  basic 
education  programs.  There  is  no  minimum  or  maximum  as  to  the  number  of  in- 
s itutes  that  might  be  held  in  any  area  of  the  state.  Funds  for  these  teacher 

raining  institutes  are  held  at  the  state  level  so  that  the  program  can  remain  as 
flexible  as  possible, 

I 

To  maintain  a quality  program  of  instruction,  it  is  necessary  that  proper 
training  be  scheduled.  The  responsibility  for  in-service  training 
wi  1 be  the  responsibility  of  local  supervisors  of  adult  basic  education.  The  state 
supervisors  are  responsible  for  holding  regional  sessions  at  scheduled  periods 
throughout  the  year  for  local  supervisors.  These  one-day  in-serVice  institutes 
ot  in-seryice  training  for  local  supervisors  will  provide  up-to-date  information 
on  materials,  techniques  and  recent  research  information. 

The  state  supervisors  will,  upon  call,  go  into  the  individual  educational 
communities  to  provide  teacher  in-service  training  where  no  local  supei'visor  is 
employea.  It  is  necessary  that  teachers  of  adult  basic  education  classes  under- 
stand,  before  employment  that  at  least  once  each  month  they  shall  be  expected  to 
attend  a three-hour  in-service  session  without  additional  pay.  With  proper  pre- 
service and  in-service  training  for  our  teachers  of  adult  basic  education,  all 
states  will  be  able  to  move  ahead  with  strong  programs  of  education  for  the 
undereducated  adults. 


VOICE:  What  has  your  success  been  in  advancing  the  grade  levels  of 
your  trainees  ? 

DR.  NEFF:  The  average  adult  progresses  one  grade  level  in  60  clock 
hours  of  instruction  at  the  cost  of  $33  per  grade,  I don’t  think  this  $33  is  high 
enough.  We  are  trying  to  put  as  much  into  instructions  as  we  can,  and  we  are 
really  cutting  c m on  supplementary  materials  that  should  b^.  available.  We 
are  allowing  $lv>  an  adult  per  grade.  We  should  have  at  least  twice  that  much, 
but  if  we  do  that,  we  cut  somebody  out  of  a class.  We  have  people  on  waiting 
lists  for  classes,  so  what  are  you  going  to  do?  You  try  to  serve  more  people. 
Well,  you  have  a conflict  there.  But,  if  we  had  sufficient  money  we  could  do  a 
much  better  job,  and  I am  not  talking  about  the  three  R’s,  I am  talking  about  a 
comprehensive  program  that  would  include  all  the  disciplines  that  would  make 
up  a well-balanced  adult  education  program,  not  just  the  three  R s,  I hope  we 
don't,  any  of  us,  stop  there.  We  can  approach  all  of  these  othe?:s  through  the 
three  R’s. 


DR.  TAPP:  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause, ) 

DR.  TAPP:  Our  last  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Elvin  Rasof. 

Here  is  a man  who  is  specially  trained  in  the  increasingly  important  area 
of  curriculum  and  the  school  learning  situation,  I-Iis  doctorate  is  from  Wayne 
State  University,  and  he  is  presently  curriculum  consultant  for  MDTA,  Detroit 
Public  Schools,  Wayne  State  University,  Dr.  Rasof  speaks  with  authority  on 
many  levels,  theoretical  and  em.pirical,  and  is  abreast  of  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation and  the  learning  environment.  His  subject  is  ’’Basics  Plus  — The  Teach- 
ing Team,  ” 


DR.  HASOF:  The  concept  of  adult  basic  education,  while  new  to  Man- 
power programs,  has  its  roots  in  the  ancient  tenets  of  education,  per  se,  viz., 
the  dynamism  found  in  adapting  curricula  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students.  That 
this  idea  has  pervaded  the  Federal  training  programs  is  evinced  by  the  state- 
ment found  in  the  United  States  Employment  Service  Program  Letter  No.  1604, 
March  23,  1964,  which  states  in  part: 

For  MDTA  (Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act) 
purposes,  Basic  Education  means  elementary  education, 
usually  in  the  general  areas  of  reading,  writing,  language 
skills  and  arithmetic,  which  will  improve  gm  individual’s 
capabilities  to  a point  where  he  can  become  employable  as 
a result  of  occupational  training. 

Note  that  the  basic  education  concept  is  a "means"  to  the  occupational  "end, " 
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In  Detroit,  at  the  Skills  Center  in  particular,  (the  Skills  Center  is  an  ex- 
factory  consisting  of  a quarter-million  square  feet  that  was  deeded  to  the  city  by 
the  Federal  Governm,ent)  we  con  vs  ted  a one  year  MDTA  multi-occupational  pro- 
gram for  functionally  illiterate  adults.  During  this  period,  1100  adults  were  pro- 
cessed in  this  complex,  37%  of  whom  were  over  the  age  of  forty-five.  Of  this 
group,  the  vast  majority  had  extensive  histories  of  unemployment  and  were  gross- 
ly undereducated;  yet  this  vast  majority  had  excellent  work  histories.  For  this 
age  group,  basic  education  may  have  seemed  an  anachronism,  especially  inas- 
much as  their  foremost  concern  was  employment.  But,  for  this  age  group,  more 
than  the  other  adults,  schooling  took  on  an  ethereal  meaning:  ^s  one  trainee 
said,  "Going  to  school  must  be  like  going  to  heayen.  " 

V/hat  follows  is  a brief  report  on  the  one  year  program,  some  general 
thoughts,  results  and  recommendations,  as  well  as  specific  remarks  pertaining 
to  the  45-plus  population. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  provided  skills -training 
for  adults  (and  youths)  in  order  that  . . they  may  be  better  prepared  for  tomor- 
row. " The  training  was  to  be  for  a specific  job  so  that  the  trainee  would  be  eli- 
gible, in  a minimum  amount  of  time,  for  employment:  in  fact,  "job-entry  level'’ 
was  the  indicated  goal.  As  months  went  by,  the  Congress,  recognizing  that  many 
unemployed  were  prevented  from  enrolling  in  MDTA  programs  because  of  aca- 
demic shortcoming  (primarily  reading  skills) , amended  the  Act  in  1963  to  include 
" basic  education.  " 

In  September,  1963,  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education,  anxious  to  augment  its 
ong'^mg  Manpower  programs  with  this  new  provision,  submitted  a proposal  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  a "...  basic  education  program. . . structured  to  help 
equip  1000  educationally  deprived  individuals  with  basic  education  skills  necessary 
to  qualify  for,  and  benefit  from,  occupational  training.  " The  proposed  program 
was  to  run  for  one  year,  beginning  September,  1964. 

At  this  time,  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  (ARA),  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  Federal  Vocational  Programs, 
and  Wayne  Sta^  University  for  a training  program  which  would  supply  the  in- 
structors required  for  .adult  .basic  education.  The  plan  was  for  the  Michigan 
Employment  Security  commissic/n  (the  local  Department  of  Labor  office)  to  re- 
cruit forty  Detroit  adult  heads -of-household  who  were  ’’college  dropouts;"  for 
Wayne  State  University  to  provide  ten  weeks  of  education  (deemed  as  the  m,in- 
imum  requisite  to  the  teaching  of  adult  functional  illiterates) ; and  for  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools  to  select  the  adult  basic  education  staff  from  this  group.  All 
fees  were  to  be  paid  for  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Credit  here  should 
be  given  to  Mrs.  Ann  Gould  and  her  ARA  staff  for  tLeir  vision. 

This  bold  plan  was  predicated  upon  two  hypotheses,  viz. , (1)  there  existed 
an  acute  shortage  of  teachers  in  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area,  and  (2)  the  con- 
cept of  an  "educational  technician"  (a  term  coined  during  preliminary  meetings) 
was  in  keeping  with  the  pervading  experimental  approach. 
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The  curriculum  at  V/ayne  State  University  was  as  follows  (in  the  order 
taught  during  an  eight  hour  day) : 

Philosophy  of  Kducation 

Evaluation  and  Measurement 

Communicational  Skills 

Psychology 

Audio-Visual  Preparation 
Audio-Visual  Utilization 
Computational  Skills 

The  first  five  w'eeks  were  devoted  to  course  work  and  the  last  five  weeks  were 
spent  in  quasi-teaching  situations  and  seminars.  The  37  who  eventually  com- 
pleted the  course  were  hired  by  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  for  use  in  either  adult 
or  special  youth  Federal  programs. 

Initially,  when  the  first  group  of  regular  trainees  arrived  on  September 
21,  1964,  the  plan  was  to  utilize  a '‘team  teaching’’  approach.  The  24  educational 
technicians  assigned  to  the  adult  program  were  divided  into  three  levels:  begin- 
ning, intermediate,  and  advanced.  V/ithin  each  level  (i.e.,  "team”)  the  staff 
assigned  persons  to  areas  of  Heading,  Airthmetic,  and  Personal  Adjustment. 

The  trainees,  in  turn,  were  divided  into  three  groups  by  gross  reading 
ability.  Level  100  was  the  beginning,  300  was  the  intermediate,  and  500  was  the 
advanced  leveL  On  a coarse  attempt  to  compare  these  to  grade  equivalency, 
one  might  think  of  level  100  as  non-readers,  level  300  as  first  and  second  grade 
and  level  500  as  third  grade  and  up.  Within  each  academic  level,  the  trainees 
were  distributed  into  three  groups  depending  upon  when  their  particular  occupa- 
tional class  met. 

The  primary  purpose  of  MDTA  training  being  to  reach  job-entry  proficiency, 
first  claim  to  trainee  time  was  made  to  ?iccommodate  the  occupational  prepara- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  the  original  scheduling  plan  was  for  two-thirds  academic  and 
one-third  occupational  training,'  the  adult  basic  education  program  waL  faced 
with  one-third  of  the  student  body  be'ing  out  of  the  area  one-third  of  the  time. 

Normally,  two  instructors  would  work  with  a particular  class  and  then 
have  some  time  to  review  their  lesson.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that 
the  early  enrollment  was  low  and  the  progra.m  directors  wished  to  facilitate  the 
team  appr9a<^h.  The  basic  thought  underlying  such  9n  approach  was  that  the 
instructors,  being  "new,”  would  support  each  other  in  class  and  thereby  offer 
the  maximum  to  each  trainee.  Much  concern  was  given  to  utilizing  team  teach- 
ing but  the  format  was  finally  changed  over  to  a platoon  system  toward  the  end 
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^ change  falls  some^vhere  between  the  fact  that  the 

class  sizes  were  rapidly  growing  (300  students  were  enrolled  at  this  time, 

at  the  rate  of  approximately  sixty  every  two  weeks) , and  the  fact  that 
the  instructors  did  not  perceive  team  teaching  in  its  hoped-for  alt?  .Istic  liaht, 

made  to  look  for  a scheduling  change  which  would  allow  for  a 
small  teacher-pupil  ratio. 

a teanf  academic  staff  decided  to  change  its  format  from 

approach  to  a platoon  system,  the  occupational  staff  decided  that  this 

time  to  adjust  its  program.  The  new  schedule  for  the  total 
tionil  education  and  an  occupa- 

this  mcMt  that  ntf  ^slo  cduCatlon. 

occupational  training:  3d  Sn  the 
morning  group  Vas  in  occupational  training.  The  ultimate 
tio?artrafni3f°'^^’^'’'*  * trainee  progressed  to  straight  eight  hour  ocoupa- 

product  of  the  team  teaching  arrangement  was  the 
material.  Because  two  persons  worked  with  one  class, 

hmi3  grouped  into  levels  by  academic  area,  the  oppor- 

tanify  fo*  preparation  of  pertinent  material  arose,  and  time  was  made  available 
to  encourage  its  development.  In  fact,  two  of  the  instructors  wrote  a pre- 

Published  by  the  Detroit  Board  of  Sduoation. 
materi^  developed  ranged  from  simple  arithmetic  worksheets  to 
reading  material  written  especially  to  stimulate  discussion.  The  following 
sample  is  a typical  story  written  by  an  instructor: 


Adult  Basic  Sducation 
Skills  Center,  MDTA 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Vocational  Personal 
Adjustment  and  Reading 
November,  1964 


"TWO  PLUS  TWO  EQ'iTAL  FOUR" 


"What  are  you  learning  down  there  at  that  school,  Harry  " 

i**®  eorafr  were  asking  Harry  why  a man  of  his  years 

"Can*t  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks*  *' 

'*®'®  for.  He  wants  to  learn  how  to  count 

so  he  can  f.-igure  the  numbers  better. " 


o 

ERIC 
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The  men  all  laughed  at  this. 

”Yeah,  and  he  wants  to  read  so  he  can  look  up  his  dreams. " 

The  men  were  really  going  now. 

However,  Harry  didn’t  let  the  men  get  to  him.  He  explained  to  them  just 
what  was  happening. 

’’Well  fellows,  I just  got  tired  of  this  on  again,  off  again  type  of  work.  I 
want  a steady  job  and  a good  job.  This  thing  I’m  in,  is  my  chance  to  get  it. " 

’’You  don’t  need  a college  education  to  push  a wheelbarrow,  " replied  one  of 
the  men. 

"Yeah,  " said  Harry.  "And  you  don’t  need  any  kind  of  an  education  at  all 
to  stand  here  on  the  corner  and  participate  in  your  favorite  pastime.” 

Harrj  backed  off  a bit,  then  stepped  forward  and  said,  "You  asked  me  what 
they  are  te  telling  me  at  the  Center.  Well,  now  I’m  going  to  tell  you.  Mac,  you 
have  alway  ? wanted  to  learn  arc  welding,  haven’t  you?  Well,  we  have  a program 
that  will  teach  you  this,  and  pay  you  while  you  learn.  No  strings  attached.  We 
also  have  a janitorial  and  bump  shop  training  program;  All  in  all,  we’re  going 
to  have  at  least  sixteen  training  areas  opening  up.  And  all  of  you  piobably  could 
get  into  this  thing.  " 

Harry  stopped  for  a second,  then  grinned  to  himself.  "Listen,  my  friends, 
this  might  be  the  last  time  you  hear  this  kind  of  signifying  jive  coming  from  me, 
so  check  it  closely: 

I’m  no  longer  building  castles  in  the  sand, 

" For  I’m  going  to  become  an  educated  man.> 

No  longc  ? waiting  for  two  plus  two  to  equal  five. 

Nor  listening  to  any  other  of  that  nonsense  jive. 

And  I’m  the  man  that  brought  loafing  to  town. 

Why,  people  used  to  come  and  stand  around 
Just  to  check  what  I was  putting  down. 

But  now  I’m  in  the  program,  and  I could  shout 
’Cause  ain’t  nobody  gone  to  talk  me  out. .« 

I want  bread  on  my  table 
And  peas  in  iry  pot.  • . 

And  while  I’m  getting  my  skills 
These  thir±g  I’ve  got. 


o 
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QUiSSTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  V/hat  kind  of  fellows  do  you  think  would  talk  to  Harry  this  way? 

2«  What  did  Harry  mean  when  he  talked  about  their  favorite  pastime? 

3.  What  kind  of  fellow  do  you  think  Harry  is  ? 

4.  If  you  were  Harry,  what  would  you  have  said? 

5.  What  do  you  expect  to  '.learn  here? 


V^ry  little  commercial  material  was  used  in  the  beginning — ^and  very  little 
throughout,  considering  that  1100  adults  were  serviced— because  of  the  feeling 
that  the  trainees  had  ’’failed’’  with  this  approach  before,  and  the  new  format  meant 
precisely  that:  NHW»  However,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  trainees  had  either  never  been  to  school,  had  extremely  little  schooling 
(almost  of  no  consequence) , or  had  been  away  fi’om  a formal  school  for  such  a 
length  of  time  as  to  make  all  notions  of  ’’exposure  to  an  archaic  method”  an 
error*  Soon,  the  new  commercial  publications  were  purchased  and  used  to  good 
advantage.^  The  final  proof  of  the  trainees’  desire  to  learn  from  anything  avail- 
able  was  given  when  some  used  books  were  discarded  by  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools  and  Pick  and  Jane  found  their  way  back  into  the  classroom*  Many  train- 
eeb  asked  permission  to  take  these  books  home  in  order  to  demonstrate  their 
progress  to  friends  and  family;  most  trainees  selected  these  books  when  given 
the  opportunity  to  select  individual  books;  and  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  anti- 
commercial movement  came  when  a trainee  brought  his  daughter,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  ^ birthday  cake,  after  reading  about  it  in  Dick  and  Jane* 
Obviously,  adults  who  desire  to  read  are  not  as  picayunish  in  regard  to  their 
instructional  material  as  is  commonly  thought  by  some  educators* 

hi  order  to  supplement  the  various  teams’  production  of  instructional 
material,  a Materials  Preparation  Laboratory  was  developed.  This  concept 
had  been  expressly  written  into  the  original  proposal  and  hadits  staff* — two  men 
expert  in  wood  and  metal  crafts,  and  one  artist.  At  one  time  or  another,  this 
team  was  responsible  for  creating  hundreds  of  visuals,  various  classroom 
accoutrements  not  ordinarily  found  in  ’’factories,  ” automated  devices,  and  pro- 
gram-machines, thus  supplying  a whole  bevy  of  unique  instructional  aids. 

^ ihe  classroom  area  totaled  approximately  4500  square  feet  and  was 
divided  into  eighteen  classrooms:  each  room  was  capable  of  seating  a min- 
imum of  twenty-four  students.  Inasmuch  as  small  classes  wei*e  desired,  the 
full  capacity  of  400  trainees  was  never  attempted;  instead,  the  total  population 
at  any^  given  time  was  held  to  a maximum  of  250  ( a pupil-teacher  ratio  of  10-1)* 
^Q,oh  instructor  had  a desk  or  table  plus  ample  cupboard  and  file  space.  Four 
regular  typewriters  and  t\^o  ’’s'ight, saver’.’  typewriters,  .as  well  as  mimeo- 
graph, ditto  machines,  and  more  exotic  duplicators  wex*e  available. 
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The  basic  education  approach  on  the  new  schedule  change  was  to  reform 
the  teams  into  three  new  teams  for  each  of  the  curricular  areas  (the  concept  of 
belonging  to  a particular  area  was  felt  important) , viz, , Communicational  Skills, 
Computational  Skills,  aid  Personal  Adjustment,  Shortly  afterwards,  it  was  felt 
that  the  label  ^'Personal  Adjustment"  was  detrimental,  and  that  this  concept, 
more  than  any  other,  normally  pervaded  the  total  curriculum.  Finally,  the 
third  curricular  area  was  called  "Occupationally  Related"  and  served  to  bolster 
the  occupational  areas.  The  arrangement  that  served  during  the  balance  of  the 
program  was  to  have  nine  instructors  on  the  Communic ational  team,  fi’lre  on  the 
Computational  team,  and  eight  on  the  Occupationally  Related  team.  The  major 
change,  therefore,  was  to  have  staff  concentrate  upon  subject  matter  instead  of 
cutting  across  these  areas.  In  fact,  with  the  abandonment  of  team  teaching,  and 
assigning  of  classrooms  and  fields  of  specialization,  the  Skills  Center  came  to 
"look"  more  like  a "typical"  school.  However,  the  remaining  two  instructors 
were  assigned  to  a quasi-curricular  area  which  belied  the  "fypicalness"  and 
helped  emphasize  the  degree  of  innovation  in  adult  education.  The  "course" 
was  called  "Orientation, " 

The  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  was  responsible  for  the 
recruitment  of  trainees  and  had  a resevoir  of  potential  enrollees  available, 
sending  them  to  the  Skills  Center  as  needed.  Seventy-five  students  were  re- 
quested every  two  weeks  (sixty-five,  on  the  average,  appeared)  so  that  there 
would  be  a gradual  acceleration,  allowing  instructors  time  to  prepare  and, 
perhaps  of  greater  importance,  time  for  the  trainees  to  prepare.  This  two- 
week  span  of  time  was  labeled  "Orientation"  and  had  as  its  primary  objective 
the  following: 

1,  Accomplish  and  process  all  necessary  school  forms 

2,  Allow  for  interview  by  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission 
Counselor 

3,  Prepare  trainee  for  classroom-work  situations 

4,  Utilize  gross  screening  instruments 

5,  Attempt  to  reinforce  motivation 

6,  Involve  all  in  some  classwork;  begin  checklist  of  basic  termination 
criteria;  give  non-readers  extra  start 

7,  Begin  Pei'sonal  Adjustment  program  with  lectures,  films,  and  group 
discussions 

C,  Alert  trainees  to  school  regulations 

9,  Acquaint  trainees  with  form  "ES-952,  Allowances" 

These  objectives  were  handled  in  the  following  ways  (partial  list) : 


Each  trainee  was  given  a hard  cover  notebook,  pencil,  paper,  and  ruler 
for  personal  use.  Occupational  choices  were  selected  after  counseling  and 
tours  made  of  the  various  training  areas.  Tests  were  given  to  those  able  to 
fill  out  a simple  foi’in  requesting  name  and  address.  Those  completely  illiterate 
were  put  into  an  eight-hour  academic  day  for  more  intense  screening. 

For  many,  this  was  not  the  firfst  time  that  they  found  themselves  in  an  alien 
world  (school) , with  a host  of  other  peers  in  a jimilar  position.  Consequently, 
open-end  discussions  were  easily  entered  in£c.  and  proved  to  be  a very  valuable 
and  h-ghly  informative  source  of  ’’feelings”  tc  staff  and  students.  Participation 
was  encouraged  and  under  the  skill  of  the  two  instructors,  many  deep  seated 
emotions  were  released  only  to  be  shared  by  the  others  and  their  emotional  im- 
pact debilitated. 

Everything  possible  to  promote  the  staff’s  concern  for  the  new  enrollee’s 
well-being  was  done  and  a tone  of  courtesy  and  respect  for  student  and  faculty 
prevailed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  two  week  period,  the  trainees  were  distributed 
into  the  regular  program.  Test  scores  as  well  as  comments  by  the  Orientation 
st^f  were  used  in  determining  proper  class  level.  The  basic  academic  dis- 
tribution was  as  follows:  for  the  four  hours  spent  in  basic  education,  if  a 
student  was  completely  illiterate,  then  he  was  given  two  classes  of  Pending 
and  one  class  of  Arithmetic,  (It  was  very  possible  that  the  Arithmetic  would 
be  at  a differ"  .A  level. ) For  a student  who  could  read  at  about  the  first  or 
second  grade  level,  there  would  be  one  each:  Heading,  Arithmetic,  and  an 
Occupationally  Related  class,  (For  example,  a trainee  might  be  in  ’’Reading 
5,  ” ’’Arithmetic  2,  ” and  then  meet  with  all  of  the  Cooking  class  in  that  par- 
ticular academic  half-day,)  For  the  ’’reader”  who  understood  arithmetic 
through  long  division,  the  schedule  called  for  one  Reading  class  and  two  Occu- 
pationally Related  classes,  the  hope  being  that  any  ’’advanced”  arithmetic  would 
be  handled  in  a manner  relating  it  directly  to  the  occupation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  term  ’’functional  illiterate”  included  persons  able  to  read 
(below  the  fourth  grade  level)  it  was  felt  necessary  to  separate  the  trainees 
into  two  gross  Reading  groups:  those  able  to  read  slightly  and  better  (about 
first  grade  up)  and  those  performing  below  this  level.  Those  falling  in  the 
latter  category  were  given  a series  of  two  Reading  classes  per  (four  hour)  day, 
the  former  receiving  one  class  per  day.  Consequently,  the  nine  instructors 
assigned  to  the  Reading  team  were  divided  into  two  sub-teams:  four  instructors 
were  selected  to  work  with  the  beginners  and  the  other  five  were  put  with 
trainees  having  reading  skills  ranging  from  about  fir^t  grade  and  up. 

The  Beginning  Reading  team  concerned  itself  with  those  basic  fundamentals 
indigenous  to  the  reading  function,  i,  e, , recognition  of  symbols,  visual  dis- 
crimination, etc.  In  particular,  realizing  that  all  trainees  were  responsible 
for  the  weekly  completion  of  an  allowance  form  in  order  to  receive  any  stipend, 
this  team  developed  material  whose  end  result  was  the  ability  to  recognize 
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the  words  "Name"  and  ’’Address’^  (as  well  as  some  basic  sight  words  needed  to 
accomplish  this  task  of  learning)  • The  resulting  text  was  published  by  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Bducation  as  Publication  5-905  TXT,  Basic  Reading  Skills* 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  non-reader  (beginning  group)  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  achieve  any  competence  in  the  *’short'’  time  spent  in  half-day 
"basic  education  (data  show  that  the  mean  time  spent  was  26 weeks,  with  approx- 
imately two-thirds  of  the  trainees  leaving  for  ei^jht  hour  occupational  training 
after  receiving  between  five  and  seven  months  of  basic  Education)*  The  pro- 
blem of  what  to  attempt  to  teach  in  this  time  influenced  the  selection  of  any 
material. 

Inasmuch  as  the  world  about  the  trainees  was  "verbal”  the  hope  was  that 
they  would  somehow  continue  their  education  (if  only  to  read  the  words  around) 
upon  leaving  basic  education.  To  aid  in  this  goal,  a linguistic  approach  was 
adopted  in  teaching  reading  and  a basic  text  purchased.  This  text  also  con- 
tained a teacher^s  guide  and  its  chapter  "guides"  provided  an  excellent  syllabus; 
both  necessary  items  v/ith  sub-professionals,  (The  "whole  word"  approach 
was  utilized  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  adults  knew  many  words  and  needed  only 
to  recognize  their  written  symbols, ) 

The  "upper"  level  Beading  team  used  various  media  including  (free)  local 
newspapers  and  loans  of  books  by  the  Detroit  Public  Library. 

As  students  progressed,  they  were  moved  into  a higher  class  meeting  at 
that  hour*  The  "highest"  class  operated  at  about  the  sixth  grade  level# 

The  primary  goal  of  the  CJomputational  team  was  to  aid  the  trainees  in 
recognizing  numerals  and  in  performing  the  four  basic  arithmetical  operations. 
The  five  instructors  attempted  to  group  the  trainees  into  four  levels:  Number 
Becognition  and  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division,  hiasmuch 
as  there  is  much  overlap  in  the  operations  of  Arithmetic,  and  these  groups 
were  not  as  homogeneous  as  were  the  Beading  groups,  it  was  common  to  find 
students  at  all  levels  in  a class.  Because  of  this,  much  stress  was  put  upon 
worksheet-study  and  the  staff  devoted  a major  portion  of  its  time  to  this 
development.  Because  worksheets  were  easily  prepared,  little  commercial 
arithmetical  material  was  purchased. 

The  occupational  areas  were  divided  into  the  following: 

Service  Trades 

Custodial 

Maintenance 

Tailoring 

Furniture  upholstery 
Landscaping 


o 


Metal  Trades 


General  Machine  Operator 
Metal  Finioher 


Auto  Trades 

Auto  L'lechanic 

Auto  Service  Station  Attendant 

Used  Car  Heconditioner 

Wheel  Alignirent  and  Brake  Adjustment 

Auto  Body  Repairman 

Auto  Glass  Assembler 

Auto  Upholsterer 

Auto  Transmission 

Commercial  Trades 

Cooking 

Short  Order  Cook 
Baker 


i y <;.rranging  the  schedule,  it  was  possible  for  these  areas,  individually 
and  by  combining  some,  to  be  presented  as  Occupationally  Related  classes. 

The  purpose  was  to  bolster  any  information  received  in  the  actual  Occupational 
class*  For  example,  Custodial  trainees  improved  their  reading  by  learning 
to  master  words  peculiar  to  their  occupational  area  (and  to  master  words 
peculiar  to  their  occupational  area  by  improving  their  reading) , Cooking  train- 
ees learned  ratio  and  proportion  by  manipulating  recipes  (and  to  manipulate 
recipes  by  learning  ratio  and  proportion) , and  Auto  Mechanic  trainees  learned 
measurement  concepts  by  reading  meters  (and  to  read  meters  by  learning 
measurement  concepts)  • To  facilitate  this  academic  aid,  the  Occupationally 
Related  instructors  spent  time  in  the  Occupational  areas  and  created  material 
pertinent  to  the  training.  In.  addition,  the  Materials  PreparatiOii  Laboratory 
created  supplemental  equipment  to  aid  in  explaining  many  occupational  con- 
cepts. The  six  instructors  assigned  to  this  area  also  devoted  class  time  to 
discussions  involving  the  occupation  (in  the  form  of  personal  a-djustment) . 

From  this,  it  was  hoped,  that  trainees  would  gain  a better  picture  of  what  was 
required  of  them  both  in  the  program  and  eventually  on  the  job*  Many  job- 
seeking practices  were  included  in  this  portion  of  the  curriculum  and  students 
filled  out  application  forms  and  went  through  simulated  interviews  that  were 
taped  and  replayed. 

Inasmuch  as  the  primary  function  of  MDT  programs  is  to  tram  a person 
for  job-entry  competency  in  a selected  occupation,  the  basic  education  phase 
was  somewhat  at  the-unercy  of  the  occupational  instructor.  By  this,  it  is 
meant  that  when  a trainee  had  reached  a certain  level  in  his  occupational  area, 
his  occupational  instructor  would  usually  request  that  he  be  transferred  from 
a four  hour  schedule  (four  hours  occupational  training  and  four  hours  basic 
education)  to  a straight  eight  hour  occupational  day.  (From  there,  the  trainee 
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would  transfer  to  an  eight-hour  afternoon  shift — 4:00  P.r,A.  to  midnight — and 
eventually  to  a job.)  As  a means  of  providing  a minimum  control  over  the 
trainee’s  academic  accomplishments,  a set  of  minimum  criteria  was  prepared. 
These  were  as  foD'^^'^s: 

1.  Ability  to  read  and  fill  out  simple  job  application  forms 

2.  Ability  to  read  a basic  list  of  signs 

3.  Ability  to  read  time — to  a quarter  of  an  hour 

4.  Ability  to  dial  telephone 

5.  I5iowledge  of  major  Detroit  streets 

6.  Ability  to  receive  change  from  one  dollar  and  check  same 

7.  Ability  to  sign  name  and  to  print  name  in  proper  spaces 

C.  Ability  to  take  tests  no  more  difficult  than  the  Basic  Education  Reading 
and  Arithmetic  tests 


As  a means  of  enriching  basic  education  in  an  Alpha  and  Omega  fashion, 
two  supplementary  programs  were  tried  on  a two-week  experimental  basis.  One 
was  an  eighWiour  academic  program,  operating  from  4:00  P.H.  to  midnight, 
for  the  non-readers.  The  second  was  a job-seeking  clinic,  operating  during 
the  afternoon  hours,  for  those  near  termination.  The  eight-hour  academic  pro- 
gram was  an  attempt  to  expose  the  non-reader  to  as  much  academic  experience 
as  possible,  a step  that  was  integrated  into  the  new  proposal,  while  the  job- 
seeking clinic  was  as  attempt  to  enhance  the  trainee’s  Job-seeking  skills. 

As  a means  of  gross  sorting,  coarse  grading,  and  as  a teaching  device, 
the  project  devised  its  own  Communicate  nal  and  Computational  tests.  The  form 
used  was  that  of  the  non-consumable  bookiet  with  a 'hnachine  scoring”'  type  of 
answer  sheet.  Although  this  is  possibly  the  most  difficult  kind  of  test,  the 
thought  was  that  the  trainee  would  encounter  this  form  more  often  in  his  job- 
seeking time.  The  tests  were  given  during  orientation  and  then  approximately 
every  ninety  days  thereafter  (data  show  an  average  movement  upward  of  one- 
half  grade  ever^  test  period) . The  raw  scores  were  converted  to  grade  levels 
by  using  some  trainees’  Iletropolitan  Achievement  Test  scores  for  comparison. 
These  scores  were  eventually  arranged  by  percentile  rank  and  T-score. 

The  original  plans  for  teaching  Basic  Bducation  to  r.dults  were  to  take 
advantage  of  the  newness  and  experimental  tone  of  the  project  in  order  to  create 
an  optimal  teaching  situation.  "7ithin  the  classrooms,  adults  were  to  be  taught 
the  rudiments  of  Reading,  as  well  as  Aritlimetic  and  a better  notion  of  themselves. 
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Teacher"'  who  had  never  been  teachers  before,  were  to  light  the  torch  of  wisdom 
and  its  flame  with  their  own  instructional  creativity,  A^.d,  considering 

the  charactexistics  of  the  trainees,  both  sets,  including  the  educational  technicians, 
did  remarkably  well.  The  following  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  trainees. 

The  federal  Government,  in  its  many  reports,  examines  trainee  character- 
istics by  sex,  age,  schooling,  length  of  employment  and  unemployments  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  have  been  arranged  to  follow  the  government  pattern. 

Of  the  1100  enroliecs,  Cl%were  male  and  19%  female.  Figure  1 shows  a 
distribution  of  the  total  population  into  these  sub-populations,  which  are,  in  turn, 
broken  down  loy  age,  schooling,  length  of  employment  and  unemployment.  Note; 
althou??:h  these  data  show  four  males  enrolled  for  each  female. 

1.  In  the  category  ’’schooling,  less  than  eight  years,”  the  ratio  seven 
males  for  each  female. 

2.  In  the  category  ’'employment,  ten  years  or  more,  ” the  ratio  is 
eight  3.nales  for  each  female. 

This  information  is  noted  to  emphasize  that  although  the  population  was  heavily 
male,  and  even  though  there  is  a correlation  between  years  of  school  and  length 
of  employment  (i.  e, , the  less  schooling,  the  more  years  in  which  to  work) , the 
project  under  discussion  had  twice  as  many  men  in  these  categories  as  expected. 

3y  considering  each  of  the  male  and  female  populations  as  100%,  Figure  2, 
where  one  side  appears  to  be  a mirror-image  of  the  other,  demonstrates  how 
similar  the  two  proportions  are. 

Figure  3 compares  the  project  population  with  figures  taken  from  data  pre- 
pared by  the  Gecretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  V/elfare  ( Third  Annual  Report) . 
Note  that  the  national  figures,  reflecting  the  liDTA  program  before  the  addition 
of  basic  education,  plus  a male-female  mix  approximating  a one-to-one  ratio 
(compared  to  the  project’s  four-to-one  ratio),  will  tend  to  present  the  project’s 
data  as  being  more  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  underprivileged  than  shown  by 
the  national  data.  This  is  not  necessaril3r  so,  and  all  that  can  be  safely  said  is 
that  the  project  population  was  older,  had  less  education,  a better  work  history, 
and  a lengthier  history  of  unemployment  than  nationwide  MDTA  projects  not 
offering  basic  education. 

As  stated  earlier,  tests  were  devised  for  use  with  the  enrollees,  and  the 
subsequent  raw  scores  were  converted  to  grade  levels  approximating  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test.  Figure  4 is  a graph  showing  the  grade  level 
distribution  based  upon  1100  tests.  Note  that  59%  of  the  population  score  below  a 
third  grade  reading  level— and  for  those  who  do  not  agree  with  ths  method  of  con- 
version, 14%  could  not  answer  one  question  and  the  first  quartile  score  is  C,  with 
a median  of  35  out  of  a possible  68.  (The  liichigan  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission tested  a sample  of  102  men  and  found  their  mean  reading  score  to  be 
2.  7 grades.  This  compared  to  the  median  of  35,  mentioued  above,  converting  to 
2. 5 grades.) 
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To  suinmariae  to  this  point:  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion Project  enrolled  1100  adults.  Of  this  population}  the  majority  were  male 
(81%),  over  thirty-four  years  old  (75%),  had  an  inadequate  education  (62%),  had 
excellent  work  histories  (63%) , and  had  been  unemployed  an  exorbitant  length  of 
time  (64%)*  True,  this  was  the  population  requested  and  tliat  apiDeared  for  train- 
ing. True,  this  was  the  portion  of  A.meriea  in  greatest  need  of . help.  True,  the 
ancient  Chinese  proverb  states  that  to  walk  a thousand  miles  one  must  take  a first 
step  but  when  the  chips  are  down,  how  much  can  be  done  with  an  illiterate  adult 
in  (approximately)  200  hours  ? Is  a movement  of  one  or  two  grades  enough  in  a 
society  where  ’'simple*'  job-application  forms  are  written  at  the  third  grade  level  ? 
Or  where  the  newspaper  is  written  at  the  sixth  grade  level A.nd  have  you  ever 
seen  an  automotive  tech  manual  ? Even  the  direction  for  mixing  detergent  in  a 
pail  of  water  involves  not  only  reading,  but  ratio  and  proportion  as  well.  In  short, 
what  is  the  true  goal  of  basic  education?  If  it  is  simply  to  upgrade  the  non-reader 
to  a first  or  second  grade  level,  then  it  is  not  enough.  If  it  is  anything  less  than 
a minimum  of  a sixth  grade  competency,  then  is  is  not  enough. 

At  the  Basic  Education  IToject,  we  devised  a rule  of  thumb:  the  chron- 
ological age  of  the  adult  divided  by  his  grade  level  (based  upon  your  achievement 
test)  equals  the  number  of  months  of  full-tiine  education  needed  to  bring  him  up 
sixth  grade  level  (again,  based  upon  your  achievement  test) . Eor  exam- 
ple, the  40  year  old  adult  reading  at  the  second  grade  level  requires  20  months 
of  full-time  help,  or  1500%  more  time  than  given  in  our  Project.  Also,  inasmuch 
as  our  number  system  is  not  defined  for  a zero  divisor,  the  implication  is  that 
the  adult  non-reader  will  not  make  it  to  a sixth  grade  level  of  competency--or 
at  least,  will  require  quite  a long  period  of  study  to  get  to  a sixth  grade  level  of 
competency. 

Assuming  that  this  ’'rule  of  thumb*'  is  a reliable  estinmte  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  bring  a functional  illiterate  up  to  a theoretical  operational  level  ('i.  e. , 
sixth  grade  competency) , what  does  this  imply  for  the  adult  45  years  old  and 
up  ; For  certain,  he  will  require  the  longest  period  of  academic  training,  when 
compared  to  other  age  groups.  The  question  hs  to  whether  it  is  feasible  to 
attempt  bringing  all  unemployed  adults  over  45  up  to  this  sixth  grade  level  seems 
to  be  in  order.  An  examination  of  the  project’s  45-year  and  up  population,  and 
some  of  the  successful  cases  may  help  provide  some  answers. 

Figure  5 examines  this  poxxilatioii  as  it  ax)pears  as  37  % of  the  total.  Note 
th^  of  the  total  population,  30%  of  those  having  eight  years  or  less  of  school, 

27  /o  of  those  unemployed  longer  than  half-a-year,  and  32%  of  those  employed  ten  .. 
years  or  more  belong  to  the  45  years  and  over  age  grouj). 

An  even  more  realistic  look  is  to  take  the  45  and  over  age  group  as  if  it 
were  100%  and  then  examine  the  various  categories  in  this  perspective.  This  is 
done  in  Figure  6.  Note  that  from  this  view,  of  the  total  forty— five  and  over  age 
group. 
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1.  84%  are  male 

2.  £1%  have  an  eighth  grade  or  less  education  (the  majority  having  less 
than  a third  grade  competency) 

3.  73%  have  been  unemployed  longer  than  half-a-year 

4.  86%  have  been  employed  ten  years  or  more 

There  is  no  comment,  no  analysis  that  can  do  justice  to  this  picture;  it  stands, 
or  rather  falls,  on  its  own  merit. 


The  approach  ta-ken  in  this  Project  was  to  place  the  ‘‘older^*  adult  into  an 
OCdljj^  w—  t would  offer  some  hope  of  successful  completion  of  the 

program,  and  some  hope  of  future  employment.  Consequently,  a majority  of 
these  persons  were  counseled  into  the  Custodial  area  and  into  Used  Car  Recon- 
ditioning; some  into  Auto  Service  Station  Attendant  (by  virtue  of  failing  to  succeed 
in  the  Auto  Mechanic  program),  and  Cooking.  These  are  occupational  areas 
that  will  allow’'  a person  with  limited  abilities  some  measure  of  success. 

Academically,  this  sub-population  was  treated  the  same  as  were  all  the 
other  trainees.  By  virtue  of  their  poor  academic  background,  many  of  this 
age  group  were  grouped  together  in  classes.  Among  the  various  types  of  in- 
structional media,  some  of  the  more  successful  were  actual  street  signs  found 
to  be  common  in  the  City  of  Detroit,  oversize  pencils.  Arithmetic  worksheets 
utilizing  one-inch  graph  paper  to  act  as  guides  for  writing  numerals,  and 
wherever  possible,  work  that  could  be  tal^en  out  of  the  classroom*  Evidently, 
many  trainees  sought  and  used  outside  help. 

An  example  of  how  basic  .education  can  function  vis-a-vis  with  occupational 
training  is  found  in  the  Gustod^T^Tro^ram — a program  that  contained  mainly 
adults  45  yeais  old  and  over.  ^ 

‘Realizing  that  many  of  the  trainees  directed  into  this  area  of  employment 
training  would  be  older,  and  would  resent  learning  "janitor”  work,  the  Occupa- 
tionally Related  class  was  constructed  to  emphasize  the  positive  aspects  of  the 
work  (e.g. , steady  employment,  wages  between  $60.00  and  $80.00  per  week, 
willingness  of  employers  to  hire  illiterates,  etc. ) , and  to  provide  fast  academic 
aid.  Lists  of  words  commonly  used  in  the  field  were  concentrated  upon,  tools 
were  labeled  and  every  effort  was  made  to  correlate  the  actual  training  with 
basic  education.  The  occupational  instructors  were  men  who  held  full-time 
positions  as  supervisors  at  Detroit’s  ultra-modern  Gily-Gounly  Building,  thus 
adding  an  extra  measure  of  respectability  to  this  area.  The  proof  of  its  success 
is  that  approximately  200  adults  huve  been  trained  in  this  area,  with  a 70% 
placement  record. 


o 


A case  study  is  Mr.  ^7.  iS.,  Negro,  age  53,  born  in  the  South.  Reading 
level  approximately  first  grade.  Enrolled  in  project  during  November,  1934, 
left  basic  education  during  June,  1966,  for  eight  hour  occupational  training;  ter- 
minated because  of  employment  in  September,  1965.  Reading  level  when  ter- 
minated, approximately  third  grade.  Employed  by  firm  specializing  in  custodial 
service  on  a half-time  basis,  pay  .$1.  50  per  hour.  Two  months  later,  a large 
department  store,  using  the  service,  hired  Mr.  7/.  E,  for  a suburban  store. 

Pay  here  was  $75.  00  per  week  plus  fringe  benefits  and  opportunity  for  pay  in- 
creases. \7hat  adds  . much  luster  to  this  history  is  the  following:  Mr.  7/.  E. 
returned  to  the  project  recently  to  learn  how  to  clean  terrazzo  floors.  It 
seems  that  he  had  noticed  scuff  marks  on  the  lobby  floor  (this  was  a hew  store) 
and  felt  that  if  he  could  find  out  how  to  remove  them,  the  lobby  would  stay 
nicer.  ' Although  there  is  no  provision  for  this  additional  training,  the  instructors 
were  only  too  glad  to  help.  7/hile  here,  Mr.  77.  E.  was  asked  hov/  he  v/as 
helped  by  the  Project*  His  words  were  that,  besides  the  training  in  Reading 
and  Custodial  work,  he  felt  that  the  real  help  was  in  getting  the  job.  You  see, 

Mr.  77.  E.  had  been  unemployed  for  over  eight  years — ever  since  he  had. had 
tuberculosis.  As  he  so  aptly  put  it,  *77hoM  want  to  touch  an  old  man  who  had 
T.  B.  . Yet,  he  was  ’’trained’’  and  employed.  His  employers  are  known  for 
their  liberal  policies,  and,  barring  illness,  Mr.  77.  E.  should  be  secure  on  his 
job.  After  all,  not  every  employee  is  concerned  with  the  boss’s  terrazzo 
floors.  (As  an  additional  note,  when  Mr.  7/.  S.  was  hired  for  the  full-time 
job,  he  notified  his  Occupational  instructors  so  that  they  could  secure  the 
half-time  job  for  one  of  the  trainees  in  the  Project.) 

On  the  whole,  our  feeling  is  that  the  Project  has  been  highly  ’’successful,  ” 
although  true  success  cannot  be  measured.  Over  three-fourths  of  our  trainees 
have  been  placed  in  employment  upon  termination  from  this  program.  Data  as 
to  their,  job  retention  rate  is  not  available.  However,  the  impact  of  basic  edu- 
cation, that  is,  the  involvement  with  books  and  ’’academic”  learning,  can  be 
measured.  For  certain,  every  single  individual  touched  by  basic  education,  and 
their  families,  cannot  help  but  beihe  better  as  the ’result  of.  this  expeMence. 

Inasmuch  as  the  inclusion  of  Basic  Education  in  MDTA  programs  is  now 
one  year  old,  and  considerable  information  has  been  accumulated  from  the  orig- 
inal 1100  adults  who  received  this  fundamental  training,  as  well  as  the  thousands 
throughout  the  country,  all  subsequent  programs  must  reflect  the  deficiencies 
found  in  that  year’s  training. 

For  example,  originally  (in  September,  1964),  the  adult  basic  education 
phase  of  tne  Skills  Center  was  envisioned  as  a uniform  portion  of  the  trainee’s 
day.  Consequently,  the  1100  adults  spent,  on  the  average,  six  months  in  a 
study  situation  consisting  of  four  hours  occupational  training  and  four  hours 
b asic  education.  It  is  now  more  fully  recognized  that  not  everyone  requires 
the  same  number  of  hours  each  day  in  basic  education,  and,  for  some,  there 
should  be  a delay  in  occupational  training  so  that  certain  minimum  abilities 
may  be  strengthened.  Also,  adults  who  entered  the  full-time  (eight  hour)  occu- 
pational classes  were  so  involved  with  this  training  that  there  existed  a de  facto 
denial  of  additional  academic  aid* 
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Therefore,  as  a means  of  strengthening  future  proposals,  the  following 
recommendations  are  made: 

U Adults  for  whom  an  educational  competency  seems  unlikely,  in  the  given 
maximum  of  twentj^-six  weeks  of  basic  education,  should  be  screened  as 
to  past  records  of  employment  in  the  hopes  of  upgrading  them  to  meet  the 
current  market.  In  addition,  a concentrated  program  of  physical  re- 
habilitation should  be  pursued  so  as  to  offer  the  prospective  employer 
a sound  health  risk*  It  is  very  likely  that  the  45-year-old-and-up  adult 
will  be  a major  portion  of  this  group. 

2.  V/herever  possible,  the  trainee  population  should  be  partitioned  so  as  to 
allow  closer  scrutiny  of  those  sub-sets  not  amenable  to  training  in  on- 
going programs.  This  would  allow  the  opportunity  of  examining,  for 
example,  the  female  population,  and  in  particular,  the  older  female, 
for  whom  little  has  been  found  in  the  occupational  world. 

3.  Experiments  should  be  designed  to  determine  the  optimal  time  required 
to  train  an  adult  to  job-entry  level, 

4,  More  on-the-job  training  opportunities  should  be  available  for  adults, 

5,  Inasmuch  as  many  adults  are  unable  to  work  a full  week,  and  many  jobs 
are  half  or  part-  time,  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  utilize  this 
’’work  force.”  For  example,  perhaps  training  can  be  followed  by  place- 
ment into  a labor  pool,  operated  by  the  local  Department  of  Labor  office, 
from  which  adults  may  operate  ”full-time”  on  a contingency  basis,  not 
unlike  those  who  work  full-time  through  casual  labor  office  placement. 

6.  Some  arrangement  should  be  made  to  allow  for  maintaining  skills  and 
learning  new  ones  as  needed,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr,  V/.  E. 

7,  Industry  should  be  sold  on  hiring  full-time  educators  whose  responsibili- 
ty would  be  offering  basic  education  to  those  interested  employees.  By 
opening  up  this  new  market  to  educators,  colleges  would  be  encouraged 
to  involve  students  in  the  "new”  field  of  Adult  Education. 

In  Detroit,  we  have  moved  towards  the  majority  of  these  recommendations, 

plus, 


1,  Establishing  minimum  criteria  for  entrance  to  the  various  occupational 
areas.  These  may  be  academic,  physical  or  both.  The  hope  is  to  be 
even  more  successful  with  the  next  1000  trainees, 

2.  Those  enrollees  who  are  illiterate  will  receive  up  to  26  weeks  of  eight 
hour  basic  education  (a  maximum  of  1000  hours)  before  entering  an 
Occupational  area. 


o 
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3*  For  those  trainees  in  an  eight  hoi  ^ Occupational  area,  “remedial 
coaches”  will  be  available  to  work  closely  with  the  Occupational  in- 
structor in  providing  aid  on  an  “as  needed”  basis.  For  example,  some 
trainees  may  require  no  academic  aid  while  others  may  be  asked  to 
take  off  a fev/  hours  each  day,  or  a few  weeks,  from  Occupational 
training,,  so  that  they  may  be  helped  over  a particularly  difficult  hurdle. 


4,  The  concept  of  “Personal  Adjustment”  has  been  of  importance  in  the 
past  and  the  deletion  of  the  term  from  any  syllabus  does  not  imply  that 
it  is  no  longer  of  any  concern.  Rather,  it  is  the  one  thread  that  runs 
through  all  subject  matter.  However,  instead  of  creating  a course 
entitled  “Personal  Adjustment,”  personal  adjustment  is  to  be,  covertly, 
a part  of  each  hour^s  instruction.  For  example,  in  the  teaching  of 
Readiwg^  material  can  centinue  tc  4s  oriented  towards  a bcttci  uudex- 
standing  of  the  role  to  be  played  in  accepting  future  employment.  Also, 
it  has  been  observed  that  adults  tend  to  learn  “better”  habits  from  each 
other,  implying  that  the  constant  work/study  interplay  can  be  best 
utilized  by  not  delimiting  it  to  a particular  class. 


And  subsequent  proposals  will  reflect  newer  thoughts  in  determining  the  design 
for  future  curricula,  both  basic  education  and  occupational  training.  This  some 
how  sets  the  tone  for  all  education:  the  invariant  property  of  education  is  its 
variance — a* statement  as  paradoxical  as  adults  returning  to  school. 


Thank  you. 


(Applause.) 

DR.  TAPP:  I think  you  all  have  a variety  of  subjects  to  think  about  despite 
the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  a continuity  running  through,  in  terms  of  the 
kinds  of  problems  and  programs,  specific  recommendations  or  consensus  on 
suggestions  that  we  would  want  to  make. 

7/e  will  reconvene  at  2:15,  That  gives  you  all  a leisurely  lunch,'  and 
provides  you  with  time  to  think  about  what  you  would. like  to  discuss,  and  present 
to  ourselves  again  for  further  discussion. 

Thank  you  very  much,  . , ... 

(V/hereupon,  at  12:15  p,  m,  the  meeting  was  recessed  to  reconvene  at 
2:20  p.m,  the  same  day,) 
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AFTISF.NOON  SESSION 


BH.  TAPP:  I think  we  are  ready  to  begin.^  Let  me  just  review  with  you 
what  the  intent  of  this  next  period  of  time  is.  This  really  is  the  time  for  you  to 
think  through  v/ith  us  some  of  the  recommendations  or  suggestions  that  you  have  as 
a result  of  hearing  this  morning’s  panel  and  reactions,  also. 

I am  going  to  begin  by  letting  each  one  of  the  panelists  either  comment  or 
react  as  a v/ay  of  beginning. 

DP..  BAGOF:  At  the  conclusion  of  my  paper  this  morning,  I listed  some 
specific  recommendations,  and  I would  like,  if  I may,  elaborate  a bit. 

My  recommendation  no.  7 was  that  industry  should  be  sold  on  hiring  educa- 
tors to  offer  Basic  Education  to  employees. 

Recently,  a man  from  a firm  came  to  see  me.  He  has  200  employeer  and 
he  would  like  to  upgrade  these  people.  He  believes  they  operate  at  roughly  the 
fourth— grade  level,  but  he  wants  to  start  a program  to  help  his  employees  somehow 
to  upgrade  themselves.  He  asked,  ”r/hat  can  I do  that  would  not  be  too  expensive  — 
that  would  do  some  good?"  My  recommendation  was  that  he  hire  an  educator.  Per- 
haps he  can  afford  a retired  or  part-time  educator  and  get  a curriculum  library  in 
his  plant,  some  nice  room  set  aside  where  a trainee  could  come  either  before  or 
after  work,  where  he  could  find  newspapers,  programmed  instruction,  with  the 
educator  somehow  consulting  and  helping  the  employee  along  the  way® 

DR.  v7.  DEANE  MASON  (Administrator,  ICfennedy  Memorial  Christian  Home, 
Martinsville,  Indiana) : Gan  we  interrupt.'  This  is  being  done  in  several  large 
industries  across  the  country  where  they  are  hiring  educators.  .But  I wonder,  you 
would  not  limit  this  to  basic  adult  education? 

DH.  RASOF:  No. 

DR.  MASON:  Thank  you. 

DR.  RASOF:  A large  plant  would  have  everything.  Such  a development  in 
industry  would  create  a demand  for  educators  and  I would  like  to  involve  the  colleges 
in  producing  people  v/ith  adult-education  orientation.  I thi'ik  this  is  a new  field 
but  we  throw  it  to  the  extension  services. 

I would  like  some  discussion  on  some  of  these  recommendations,  such  as 
involving  the  colleges  with  industry  and  opening  up  a whole  new  vista, 

DR.  TAPP:  If  you  were  to  choose  just  one  out  of  your  various  recommenda- 
tions, would  this  be  the  one  that  you  would  want  to  put  the  most  emphasis  on? 

DR.  RAGOF;  I am  sorry,  I can’t  limit  myself  to  one  thing.  That  is  whv  thev 
are  listed:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  ^ 
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DR.  TAPP:  I think  the  last  one,  No.  7,  is  a kind  of  viable  thing,  the  in- 
volvement of  college  personnel  or  educators  in  industry.  In  fact  is  is  occurring 
I think  it  is  Xerox  that  has  a basic  educational  research  unit  now  and  is  trying  to 
work  out  systems  of  better  classroom  environment.  Perhaps  we  can  think  of 
the  kinds  that  we  would  like  to  put  forth  concretely. 


DR.  MASON:  I think,  Dr.  Tapp,  the  thing  he  has  in  mind  is  not  just  top 
level,  but  something  that  actually  happens  where  the  people  are  working,  so  it 
becomes  not  just  dissemination  of  information  to  the  lesser  branches  from  a head- 
quarter office,  but  becomes  the  function  of  a professional  staff. 


niif  in  part  of  it,  I am  even  thinking  of  student-teachine: 

With  the  tlde^worteT 


New  VOGRL  (Director  of  Adult  Education,  Mobilization  for  Youth, 

relationshin^^t  wn  discuss  this  kind  of  individual  and  curriculum-consultant 

r lationship,  it  would  seem  to  me  some  provision  would  need  to  be  made  for  some 

if  approach,  because  I have  a hunch  adults  will  react  better 

If  they  can  have  a little  bit  of  interchange. 

npfn^ii- «r^‘  recommendation  I made  to  this  man  in 

Detroit  was  tiie  idea  that  he  try  to  involve  some  of  his  own  staff,  some  of  the  kev 

pople  at  the  echelon,  to  work  with  some  of  the  less  well-educated  people  — 
build  up  a "buddy"  system. 


MISS  VOGEL:  This  seems  to  be  an  important  ingredient,  because  the 
workers  need  the:  reinforcement  of  knowing  that  it  is  the  thing  to  do;  that  they  are 
not  going  to  be  looked  upon  as  squares,  or  whatever  the  term  would  be. 

DR.  RASOF:  True,  but  it  has  to  be  under  the  aegis  of  somebody  with 
background,  who  not  only  knows  what  is  involved  in  the  teaching-learning  process, 
but  knows  something  about  the  material  that  is  available.  So  much  material  is 

available.  Every  region  should  have  a library  we  could  go  to  without  having  to 
write  for  it.  ® 


DR.  TAPP:  Would  you  include  a regional  library  for  curriculum  material" 

m ^Detroit,  we  are  talking  about  a manpower  utilization  centei 

involving  Wayne  State  aniversiiy,  extending  down  to  Fisk,  involving  some  fairly 

centei®''®^  people,  and  a very  extensive  curriculum  library  would  be  part  of  this 

another. ^ would  suggest  that  we  don't  trv  to  develoo 
Adult  Education.'*  ***®^®  ®®®  ®®*®*>li®>»ed  agencies,  such  as  a State  Office  of 

U.S.  Office  of*Eduoifion.'^^  *^^’*®‘*  °“®®  ***’°“*  **‘®  of  the 

DR.  TAPP:  I wonder  if  we  could  turn  to  the  resource  person. 
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DR,  B’lINNIS:  I would  like  to  react  to  your  statement  about  making  the  con- 
nection between  educators  or  educator- types  and  industry  and  put  it  in  a larger 
context,  I think  we  need  continuing  discourse,  between  not  only  educators  in  in- 
dustry but  all  kinds  of  professional  and  non-professional  groups  that  must  learn 
to  communicate  and  work  together  to  get  the  a.dult  basic  education  job  done; 

I would  also  suggest,  in  relation  to  the  Detroit  situation,  that  there  have 
been  a number  of  programs  there,  A program  was  conducted  at  the  University  of 
Detroit,  If  Detroit  is  to  have  a regional  materials  research  center,  at  least  two  ' 
institutions  might  sponsor  the  center,  maybe  three.  The  three-university  cooper- 
ative program  of  continuing  education  might  be  the  sponsor.  The  University  of 
Detroit  might  be  added. 

There  are  so  many  variedA.cts,  funds  under  which  adult  basic  education 
can  be  funded.  The  people  administering  the  different  programs  seldom  communi- 
cate with  each  other.  In  many  areas,  they  are  trying  to  reach  the  same  target 
population.  But  each  law  has  different  provisions  and  different  ways  of  accom- 
plishing the  objectives.  There  must  be  some  coordination,  some  understanding 
and  relationships  developed  at  each  level,  Federal,  State,  and  local.  And  I would 
include  as  target  population  not  only  the  younger  groups  now  being  served,  but 
those  in  the  middle  years  and  those  others  who  have  been  eliminated  from  our 
discussions  here  — those  over  65.  They  have  tremendous  talents  there  which  can 
be  used. 


DR.  TAPR:  Y/e  are  not  eliminating  them,  v7e  are  simply  centering,  but 
I think  the  point  is  well  taken.  Literacy,  basic  education,  these  really  can*t  be 
age-defined.  If  the  commitment  is  to  educating  the  target  population,  it  really 
doesn^t  matter  if  they  are  IS  or  45  or  65. 

DR.  BP.ASSIBL:  I wanted  to  reiterate  what  Roy  Minnis  said  about  getting 
these  various  programs  together,  I have  had  the  opportunity  — I guess  you  would 
call  it  an  opportunity  - to  work  and  consult  under  Title  V of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  the  Welfare  Basic  Education  Program,  and  work  and  consult  in 
MDTA,  both  on  the  national,  state  and  local  levels.  Also,  under  Title  II  of  SOA 
on  state,  local,  and  national  levels, 

I have  found  many,  many  times  that  everybody  is  trying  to  get  to  the  same 
point  but  using  different  systems  of  getting  there  and  that  they  could  use  a lot  of 
cross  -f  er  tiliz  ation, 

I would  recommend  that  we  urge  very  strongly  that  workshops  oh  the 
state  and  local  level  be  set  up  for  communication  among  people  adminiati®ring  • 
programs  under  these  three  pieces  of  legislation;  Titles  II  and  V of  EDA,  and 
the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act,  This  is  especially  needed  where  basic 
education  is  concerned. 

Another  thing  I was  concerned  about,  I brought  out  this  morning,  I think 
we  are  going  to  have  to  give  encouragement  to  publishers  to  go  forward  in  the 
area  of  tests.  As  we  use  and  as  we  develop  more  of  these  working-class  and 
technic  ally -based  materials  to  teach  basic  education,  I would  like  to  see  us  be 
able  to  get  away  very  quickly  from  using  the  children-based  tests  to  measure 
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achievement,  I think  the  achievement  scores  perhaps  will  go  up  much  higher  if 
we  can  have  more  teste  that  aie  adult-oriented.  We  have  a few. 

Now,  we  are  trying  to  raise  achievement  levels  by  using  one  form  of 
material,  and  to  test  achievement  levels  by  using  anotht.'  form  of  material.  The 
person  might  know  how  to  do  whatever  it  is  he  has  to  do  to  get  along  on  his  job 
and  in  his  community  very  well,  as  a result  of  what  we  have  taught,  but,  if  we 
test  with  a children-based  test,  a middle-income  test,  perhaps  we  won*t  come  out 
with  the  right  impression.  So  maybe  we  have  to  urge  publishers  to  go  forward  on 
that. 


Dn,  TAPP:  Yes. 


MR.  v7ALT;SR  ,7.  HUDSON  (Assistant  Dteector,  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid,  Chicago,  Illinois):  I would 
like^  to  go  a little  bit  beyond  the  recommendation  that  you  suggested.  Dr*  Tapp# 

I think  we  need  a regional  office  that  would  handle  curriculum  library  materials 
and  initiate  a coordinating  effort.  But  I am  sure  many  of  you  have  had  the  same 
experience  we  have  had  in  Cook  County,  v/hen  talking  to  groups  about  the  need  for 
adult  education.  When  we  get  through  we  have  the  impression  everybody  says, 

‘ Sure,  ” and  then  they  go  about  their  business,  I think  the  objective  of  a central 
authority  at  a national  level  to  coordinate  services  might  be  a good  spur  in  bring- 
ing about  a much  clearer  public  awareness  of  the  need  for  adult  literacy  education. 


Particularly,  I was  interested  in  Dr#  Neff^s  remarks  this  morning  con- 
cerning his  teacher-training  institute#  Perhaps  tins,  too,  could  take  place  at  a 
nai  onal  level,  or  at  least  a regional  level.  We  need  to  look  not  only  at  curriculum, 
but  at  all  phases  of  the  problems  we  encounter  in  adult  education;  we  need  not 
only  to  try  to  do  original  research  in  the  area,  but  to  coordinate  what  other  people 
have  found. 


I \7as  particularly  interested  in  some  of  the  controversies  that  developed 
when  Dr.  McCalley  and’ I met  last  in  Chicago#  7/ith  regard  to  your  experience 
in  using  *'Dick  and  Jane,  Dr,  Rasof,  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  conflict  and 
discord  over  what  curriculum  materials  are  appropriate. 

May  I remark  on  something  else  that  you  mentioned  this  morning. 

Dr.  McCalley  ? That  was  the  need  for  allowances  for  child  care  for  people  who 
are  enrolled  in  adult  programs.  What  you  say  is  true.  When  your  team  came  in 
and  studied  our  plan  in  Chicago,  no  funds  were  available  throughout  the  State  of 
Illinois;  for  child  care.  At  the  end  of  your  study,  when  our  first  Day-Center 
opened,  we  were  able  to  provide  child  care  funds  for  people  going  to  school  full 
tim^only,  because  existing  legislation  permitted  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
to  people  who  were  involved  in  training  and  education  on  a full-time  basis,  I 
think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  the  74th  Trenerai 
Assembly  has  passed,  and  I believe  Governor  Turner  has  now  signed  into  law, 
House  Bill  1161,  which  authorizes  the  use  of  state  funds  to  pay  for  child-care 
arrangements  on  an  evening  basis. 
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Another  point,  with  respect  to  your  report. 

In  voicing  criticism  in  some  of  the  efforts  that  have  taken  place  — and  here 
I think  Cook  County  has  suffered  the  major  problem  of  ’’firstitis^'  — as  early  as 
1962,  you  were  looking  around  for  an  expert  in  the  field,  Well,  there  virtually  was 
no  field  prior  to  March  of  1962e  At  that  time,  Chicago  launched  a massive  attack 
on  illiteracy.  Since  then,  advances  have  been  rapid.  Legislation  has  been  passed 
at  the  Federal  and  local  levels  and  a great  deal  of  forward  movement  has  been 
made*  To  date,  incidentally,  in  Chicago,  we  have  updated,  or  graduated,  nearly 
4,  000  people. 

One  final  point,  aiid  I will  give  up  the  floor.  When  we  speak  of  the  upgraded 
individual,  sometimes  it  is  done  disparagingly,  the  idea  being  that  the  person 
needs  take  only  a brief  refresher  course  before  he  is  able  to  enter  into  a secondary 
program,.  Not  the  fact.  Thousands  of  people  on  our  public  assistance  rolls  have 
achieved  eighth-grade  certificates  and  high-school  diplomas  in  the  past,  and  yet 
have  been  unable  to  function  at  a literacy  level  of  fifth  grade.  The  fact  that  we  can 
now  upgrade  them  to  a performing  level  of  eighth  grade  and  better  for  movement 
into  a high-schooi  program  is  a notable  achievement. 

DFw.  TAPP:  Thank  you  very  much. 

DPw  MC  CALL2Y:  I would  like  to  comment  that  there  are  a lot  of  positive 
things  in  the  report.  These  remarks,  however,  have  emphasized  the  negative. 

Cook  County  is  to  be  congratulated;  they  were  one  of  the  first  to  provide  basic 
education  for  this  target  group. 

Now,  going  back  to  your  point,  Dr.  Rasof,  there  are  some  things  people 
can  learn  through  ’’Dick  and  Jane.  ” The  fact  that  there  were  2,  000  people  in  class- 
es does  indicate  that  people  had  achieved.  But  the  problem,  as  I see  it,  is  that 
many  of  them  will  not  learn  with  "Dick  and  Jane,  ” 

DR.  MINNIS:  Or  that  that  may  not  be  the  most  efficient  and  effective  way 
to  operate, 

DR.  MG  CALLI2Y:  That  is  true.  V/hat  we  need  if  we  are  going  to  get 
the  most  out  of  it  is  materials  that  will  grab  their  imagination  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. 


DR,  TAPP:  I am  going  to  step  out  of  role  for  just  a moment  and  go  back 
to  being  a psychologist,  instead  of  a moderator.  Something  to  be  said  about  "Dick 
and  Jane"  is  that  children  have  difficulty  learning  from  "Dick  and  Jane"  — not 
only  adults.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  entry,  regardless  of  how  old  the  target 
population  is.  Some  children  learn,  some  adults  will  learn.  The  question  that  has 
to  be  evaluated  is,  which  technique  or  how  many  of  several  techniques  provide 
the  best  kind  of  payoff,  product,  in  very  pragmatic  terms,  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  as  models  that  are  identifiable  in  supportive  terms  for  the  learner. 
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I don^t  think  any  of  us  would  toss  out  "Dick  and  Jane;"  we  would  just  say, 
"Hey,  wait.  Let*s  not  make  that  the  only  thing," 

DPt.  MASON:  Maybe  I misunderstood.  The  thing  that  was  being  suggested 
about  "Dick  and  Jane"  was  that  you  had  a double-barreled  attack  with  the  adult  by 
using  another  type  of  material, 

DR,  PvASOF:  7/e  had  as  much  difference  as  we  could  steal, 

DR.'  MASON;  You  teach  something  that  is  important  then,  besides  just 
the  reading. 


DR.  RASOF;  V/e  had  material  that  others  discarded,  donated  by  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans,'  etc.  This  was  all  available,  V/e  would  tell  people  to  take  things 
home,'  In  fact,  we  would  give  away  donated  books.  This  was  one  of  the  finest 
things,  the  take-home  things.  And  when  it  came  to  tailing  home  books,  then  the 
people  took  home  "Dick  and  Jane"  to  show  what  they  were  learning. 

DR.  MINNIC;  Just  to  carry  them,  and  that  is  a legitimate  social  process. 

DR.  HASOF;  Let  me  say  that  "Dick  and  Jane"  no  longer  threatens  the 
Detroit  person.  It  might  threaten  people  outside  of  Detroit,  but  "Dick  and  Jane" 
is  not  a threatening  book, 

DR.  I/IC  CALLSY;  I don*t  think  it  has  ever  been  threatening, 

DR.  RASOF:  I think  it  has  been  said  that  it  threatens  certain  socio-economic 
levels  of  people.  Gomeone  wrote  in  the  Detroit  newspaper,  that  "you  see  the  woman 
with  the  thirty-dollar  dress,  " But  I say,'  no,  I donH  think  "Dick  and  Jane"  is 
threatening. 

But  what  I was  trying  to  say  is  that  adults  will  read  — our  people,  I don’t 
know  about  other  people  — they  are  anxious  to  read  and  get  involved  and  anxious 
to  take  thier  experience  home.  Our  adults  would  grab  the  teacher’s  arm  and 
say,  "Thank  you,  " as  they  walked  out  the  door.  Some  people  would  work  eight 
hours  at  night  learning  "shoe  repair"  and  come  in  overtime  at  1:00  or  2:00  o’clock 
to  learn  how  to  read^  "Dick  and  Jane"  is  not  v/hat  I want  to  build  my  curriculum 
around,  but  it  hurts  me  when  people  will  say,  "No,"  this,  and  "No,  " that. 

What  has  been  done  in  cognitive  styles  of  learning?  With  this  adult,  you 
have  a butterfly,  something  very  rate  that  you  capture  only  for  a short  time.  Here 
in  Detroit,  Merrill  Palmer  has  quite  a bit  going  with  cognitive  styles.  This  re- 
search could  be  done. 

DR,  TAPP:  Mostly  with  the  children  now,  but  I think,  as  I listen  to  what 
I am  hearing,  we  are  all  moving  not  only  toward  the  interdisciplinary  approach 
suggested  this  morning  but  toward  a multi-level  approach,  whether  it  is  coordina- 
tion of  facilities,  research,'  or  literature,  or  teacher-training,  V/e  are  dealing, 
as  we  used  to  with  the  child,  with  the  whole  adult,  m dealing  with  the  whole  adult, 
we  not  only  have  to  look  at  various  entry  points  but  at  various  types  of  materials. 
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DH.  MINNIS:  Not  just  the  adult,  but  the  whole  of  society. 

DE.  HAS  OF:  This  brings  in  another  point.  V/e  are  talking  about  being 
creative  and  experimental*  (Today,  anything  Von  do  under  the  guise  of  experimenta' 
tion  is  legitimate.  All  you  need  is  a stamp  that  says,  ’’experiment.  ”)  But  we  are 
moving  tov/ard  a regular-school  approach  with  the  adult.  This  is  nothing  to  be  a- 
shamed  of,  especially  when  you  phrase  it  in  this  word,  ’’interdisciplinary.” 

hats.  V/ALISE  SV/INNHY  (Housing  Specialist,  Department  of 

Health,  Sducation  and  Welfare,  V/ashington,  D.  C.):  Hy  background  is  primarily 
community  organization  and  community  planning.  This  is  the. second  workshop 
I have  sat  in  where  it  seems  to  me  we  are  backing  things  that  lack  focus  and  lack 
coordinative  mechanism  within  any  of  the  structures  that  we  all  represent,  as  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  hear. 

Is  there  a Presidential  or  Federal-level  task  force  operating  at  the  present 
time  on  the  subject  of  manpower  development? 

DH,  hUHNIS:  I can  react.  There  is  not  a Presidential-level  task  force, 
but  there  is  an  interdepartmental  committee  which  is  serving  in  such  a capacity. 
Part  of  the  committee,  that  is  a subcommittee's  dealing  directly  with  problems 
of  adult  bv'',sic  education. 

DH.  L"C  CALLDY;  But  still  it  is  hard  work. 

DP..  HINNIS:'  Darned  hard  work. 

MRS,  SWINNDY:. 'who  is  represented? 

DH.  lilNNIS:  In  your  agency,  Hr,  Lavin  is  on  the  committee, 

MRS.  GWINNDY:  V/h at  other  agencies? 

DR.  HINNIS:  Labor,  CEO  (Office  of  Economic  Opportunity) three  or  four 
from  HEY/  (Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare),  and  HUD  "'Chousing  and 
Urban  Development),  are  members.  There  is  also  a person  from  AID  (Agency 
for  International  Development) . There  are  about  twelve  or  thirteen  members  in 
total. 


MRS.  Sv/INNEY:  N.ow  this  is  — is  this  translated  into  the  regional  and 
state  and  local  level  in  any  way? 

DH.  HINNIS:  Such  a procedure  has  been  started.  This  is  the  discourse 
between  governmental  officials,  and  I am  not  sure  that  it  is  meaningful  to  the  rest 
of  you,  but,  there  is  an  interdepartmental  coordinative  effort,  in  one  sense,  that 
has  already  started.  The  first  meeting  was  in  Atlanta.  Hr.  Page,  the  Regional 
Director  of  HEY/,  sponsored  .the  meeting.  The  Federal  Executive  Board  in  the 
region  stimulated  the  inquiry  and  action  planning. 
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The  same  processes  are  beginning  in  other  regions  of  the  United  States* 

There  is  another  thing  I will  mention,  which  is  much  more  important  to  the 
people  here;  The  Office  of  Sducation  has  funded  a contract  with  the  Adult  iSducation 
Association,  U*  S.  A*,  the  national  association  which  represents  all  community 
agencies  concerned  with  the  field  of  education  for  adults*  They  are  sponsoring  five 
regional  meetings  in  the  United  States  to  stimulate  people  with  all  these  kinds  of 
oi’ientation,  as  well  as  professionals,  to  discuss  together  the  needed  functions,  who 
best  can  do  the  job,  where  they  are  located,  and  how  they  can  work  together  to  do 


The  regional  meetings  are  strategy  developing  sessions,  and  results  from 
the  conferences  are  yet  to  be  determined* 

DE.  lie  CALLSY:  3ut  a lot  of  good  recommendations. 

DE.  LCINITIS;  I hope  it  is  more  than  that. 

JiKS.  S-.7INN13Y:  "Veil,  my  question  then  is:  How  can  a locality  take  the 
concept  now  beginning  to  emerge  of  manpower  development  across  the  board  and 
center  and  coordinate  and  focus  it  in  a local  community,  bringing  together  the  Fed" 
eral  interests,  the  state  interests,  the  industry  interests,  the  hum  an- resources 
aspects  of  this  thing  at  the  local  level?  Is  this  being  done?  If  not,  how  can  we  re- 
commend that  this  kind  of  structure  be  brought  into  existence? 


1\/T’n 


•'.7ILLIAI‘.:  A. 


X'lX  ^ ^ IV 


(Coordinator,  Business  and  Industrial  Coordin- 
ating Council,  Nev/ark,  New  Jersey) : I wouid  like  to  respond*  7/e  have  had  this 
problem  in  Newark*  I said  something  like  this  yesterday*  V/e  were  waiting  for  . 
some  kind  of  coordinating  group  to  give  us  this  information  — ‘’we,  ” meaning  our 
organization  which  is  primarily  business -oriented  — it  has  150  businesses  involved, 
as  well  as  Civil  Rights  groups,  the  range  of  faiths,  et  cetera  — plus  social  agencies. 


They  set  up  what  was  called  a ’‘combined  coordinated  council.  " This  came 
out  of  the  Mayor’s  Office.  The  first  thing  they  said  was,  "7/e  won’t  involve  the 
County  OBO  agency,  because  that  gets  into  jurisdictional  lines*"  That  was  left 
out.  There  were  so  man3r  pieces  left  out  that  we  almost  lost  our  CAP  (Community 
Action  Program)  agency*  The  city  is  just  proposing  this  kind  of  animal,  an  um- 
brella coordinating  organization  that  will  have  all  of  these  components. 

This  is  a question  that  X want  to  ask.  I think  there  iis  a missing  component 
in  most  of  the  things  that  have  been  said  so  far,  that  is,  there  seems  to  be  a rela- 
tive non-in voh/ement  of  business  and  industry  — the  one  area  in  the  community 
that  provides  the  permanent  kind  of  jobs. 


DR.  MINNIS:  Second  only  tb  the  Government, 

MR.  IvlB  RCBE:  7/hat  we  have  been  trying  to  do  is  get  industry  and  education 
together.  Some  of  our  businesses  are  going  to  start  this  summer  to  take  teachers. 
This  is  where  v/e  have  the  problem.  7/e  don’t  know  which  ones  to  take.  Initially, 
it  will  be  the  guidance  and  curriculum  people,  but  it  has  to  be  across  the  board. 
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Have  these  people  work  in  the  plants  for  the  summer  at  prevailing  rates,  no  more 
than  two  weeks  in  any  particular  section  of  the  plant,  so  they  can  get  a broader 
perspective  of  the  world  of  work*  They  get  some  orientation  now  at  the  govern- 
mental level  — because;  our  Board  of  Education  has  fifteen  programs,  GEO, 

MDTA,  Voc. -Education,  you  nanie  it  — and  some  of  them  get  involved  in  ail  of 
these  things.  But  we  are  trying  to  extend  this  into  industry  too*  This  is  the  questio*^ 
I would  like  to  ask#  v/e  ar.e  having  a tie’-in  with  the  university  this  summer#  The 
plan  is  to  have  a week-end  session  with  the  top-level  personnel  people  and,  hope- 
fully, the  chief  executive  officers  and  with  members  of  our  organization,  to  thrash 
out  this  problem  of  equal  opportunity  employment,  upgrading,  — all  of  the  prob- 
lems along  that  line,  and  also  the  older  worker*  T/e  were  wondering,  if  we  open 
this  up  more  broadly,  whom  else  should  we  invite  in  cerms  of  the  educational 
spectrum?  Vocational  educational  people  in  New  Jersey?  Bight  across  the  line? 

17 e are  trying  to  develop  rapport  with  them*  liow  do  you  do  this  ? 

3B.  BAG  OF:  How  do  you  develop  rapport?  ’’Candy  is  dandy,  but  liquor  is 
quicker.  ” On  the  back  of  this  little  pass-out  is  our  Manpower  Advisory  Committee* 
T/e  have  industry,  labor,  militant  groups#  7/e  get  almost  anything  we  want  from 
anyone  we  want  it  from# 

MBS.  Sv/INNEY:  How  is  that  financed  and  who  staffs  it? 

DH.  r.A-GOF:  I believe  no  fee  is  paid.  It  is  a Manpower  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. The  people  on  it  represent  the  Detroit  Public  Schools,  the  union,  Com- 
munily  Services,  Urban  League,  Chrysler,  Citizens  for  Equal  Opportunity, 'Board 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  7/elfare,  7/ayne  County  Nationals, 

NAAvCP,  CEO,  Michigan  Department  of  Education,  Building  Council. 

MBS.  S7/INNEY:  I.Iy  point  is  that  it  is  too  diffused  to  be  left  to  a voluntary 
committee#  There  should  be  a funded  structure, 

DI-l.  TAPP:  It  sounds  like'  we  need  not  only  a depository  or  reiDOSitory  for 
ideas,  and  teachers,  and  training,  but  also  ways  to  use  community  resources; 
and  that,  if  we  are  moving  toward  anything,  would  it  be  toward  recommendation  tor 
a multi-level  kind  of  coordinating  agency  which  is  in  fact  a kind  of  resource  pot. 

The  resburce  pot  talks  about  research,  community  strategy,  materials,  teacher- 
training, in-service  and  pre-service  training  — just  a whole  host  of  things# 

Is  this  where  you  feel  y^u  are  all  moving,  because  that  is  what  I hear# 

BB,  MINNIS;  I think  there  is  a problem  involved  here.  ‘I  think  we  ought 
to  face  up  to  and  put  it  out  on'  the  table#  I like  your  formulation,  but  I think  we 
have  to  make  certain  that  we,  as  individuals  — if  we  are  leaders  or  followers,  or 
whatever  — are  willing  to  accept  v/hat  comes  out  of  it,  regardless  of  whether  it 
happens  to  be  our  way  of  doing  things  or  not  — 

DB.  Lie  GALLEY:  I think,  added  to  that,  F.oy,  is  tlie  fact  that  the  kind  of 
development  in  any  given  communily  is  so  different  you  can’t  nay  that  it  is  ”A,  ” 

”3,  *’  ”C,  ’’  and  ”D,  ” that  ought  to  be  involved,  because  — 
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Dll,  LIINNIS;  The  forces  and  factors  are  different. 

DH.  I.-C  0ALL2Y:  They  are  so  different. 

MPtS.  S7/INNEY:  Is  there  conceivably  any  community  that  has  no  manpower 
problem  ? 

DR.  no  CALLDY:  No. 

i.IRG.  0\7INNDY:  Isn’t  that  your  common  denominator?  Isn’t  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  conference?  V/e  need  to  find  machinery  that  will  coordinate  all  the 
knowledge,  all  the  skills,  and  all  the  technical  expertise  that  I find  so  impressive. 
But  must  we  not  also  coordinate  efforts  that  will  prevent  wasted  manpower  as  well 
as  advance  the  field  of  manpower  development? 

DR.  MO  CALLDY:  There  are  communities  where  there  is  no  CAP  that 
aren’t  well  coordinated. 

DR.  MINNK:  And  the  same  on  the  other  side* 

DR;  liASON:  Of  course,  one  problem  we  have  is  that  we  are  reaping  the 
end-result  of  our  highly  specialized  training  and  the  fact  that  we  have  segmented 
ourselves.  It  is  just  like  the  State  V/elfare  Office.  You  have  a hard  time  con- 
vincing them  that  they  need  to  get  concerned  about  adult  education.  That  really 
isn’t  their  portfolio;  they  don’t  know  too  much  about  it. 

V/e  try,  on  the  state-level,  to  have  an  interagency  gathering  or  meeting, 
but  the  lines  of  communication  are  separated;  it  is  hard  to  do. 

DR.  HC  GALLEY:  In  the  State  of  T/ashington,  they  have  been  doing  it  for 

years. 

DR.  TAPP:  About  a year-and-a-half  ago,  Bob  Hess  an  submitted  a project 
to  OED  on  this  kind  of  approach,  getting  together  business,  industry,  college- 
education  people,  publishing  and  Federal,  and  we  didn’t  get  to  first  base;  I am 
sure  if  we  submitted  something  like  this  now,  it  would  be  different.  But,  we  really 
haven’t  been  ready  perhaps  to  think  about  it,  partly  because  we  didn’t  have  the 
kind  of  resources  or  facilities  or  definition  of  the  problem. 

I think  we  are  now  at  the  point  of  readiness.  Your  kind  of  question,  as 
you  can  see,  has  titillated.  I think  this  is  an  example  of  the  readiness  of  the  pro- 
fessionals now  to  think  about,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

MR.  HUDSON:  I would  like  to  go  back  to  the  point  Dr.  Me  C alley  made. 
There  is  very  much  indication  that  the  current  problem  of  the  unemplo^red  has  to 
be  met.  That  is  the  pressing  crying  need  right  now*  But  in  talking  about  orienting 
our  adult  basic  literacy  programs,  specifically  and  for  everyone  tov/ard  a job 
training  program,  I think  it  is  a mistake. 
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There  was  an  old  German  philosopher  whose  name  I don’t  know  who  made 
the  quip  once  that  if  you  educate  a man  you  educate  a bread  winner,  but  if  you  edu- 
cate a mother  you  educate  an  entire  family. 

There  are  thousands  of  our  ADO  (Aid  to  Dependent  Children)  mothers  for 
whom  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  become  employed,  and  should  not, 

DH.  MINNIS:  You  are  using  the  term  ’’employed”  as  a wage-earning  situation* 

MR.  HUDSON:  iSxactly.  And  for  these  mothers  to  have  an  adequate  reading 
and  arithmetic  skill  to  assist  their  children  in  homework  and  keeping  these  kids  in- 
terested in  school  is  going  to  save  a lot  of  headaches  in  the  long  run. 

DR.  MO  CALLiSY:  In  fact,  one  thing  that  came  out  of  our  study  is  that  the 
parents  in  adult  education  classes  learned  for  the  first  time  that  their  children 
needed  a place  to  study.  They  never  really  understood  that  if  you  are  going  to  study 
you  have  got  to  have  a place  for  it. 

MB.  SAMPLiS  N.  PITMAN  (United  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  Oily): 

I am  posing  a question  for  the  panel  which  I have  not  heard  today,  but  perhaps  it  has 
been  answered.  What  is  the  role  of  the  community  college  in  the  manpower  train- 
ing of  older  workers  T 

I happen  to  have  been  associated  with  a community  college  group  that  is 
just  crying  for  a place  in  the  sun  to  develop  programs  that  wHl  meet  the  needs  of  its 
local  community.  I would  put  to  the  panel  this  question:  What  should  the  role  of 
the  community  college  be  and  what  type  of  curriculum  could  be  suggested  for  such 
a local  community  college  if  it  would  assume  some  responsibility  in  the  area  we 
have  been  discussing  — to  accommodate  the  selected  population? 

DR.  MO  GALLEY:  May  I give  an  illustration  of  this.  In  one  county  in 
Washington  they  had  a class  for  homemakers  on  the  junior  college  campus.  They 
had  not  been  successful  in  getting  it  started  before,  but  when  they  put  it  on  the  col- 
lege campus  it  raised  the  status  of  that  class  so  much  that  they  had  to  fight  off 
people  who  wanted  to  come*  Because  a child  could  say,  ”My  mother  is  going  to 
college,  ” 


DR.  3RA32;IEL:  Modesto  Junior  College  is  doing  a fine  job  in  California, 
a fine  job  for  migrants.  You  might  write  to  Dr.  Patricia  Herter. 

DR.  MINNIS;  Maybe  it  wasn't  clear  that  the  adult  basic  education  program 
in  North  Carolina  is  being  manned,  organized,  and  carried  out  throughthe  com- 
munity college  system.  This  is  true  of  a lot  of  community  colleges  in  California. 

It  is  true  somewhat  in  Colorado  and  in  some  areas  of  the  State  of  Washington.  In 
some  places  it  isn't  true  at  all,  and  it  depends  somewhat  on  the  type  of  institution. 

If  you  have  a community  college  that  basically  is  a transfer  institution  and  has  this  * ' . 
kind  of  philosophy,  they  certainly  shouldn't  be  in  the  adult  basic  education  business, 
unless  they  are  training  non-professional  teaching  aides  or  technicians  or  recruiters 
or  something  of  that  nature.  The  functions  served  vary  with  the  kind  of  an  institu- 
tion. 
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The  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  has  this  problem  under  dis- 
cussion right  now,  and  they  are  appointing  a major  committee  to  determine  what 
their  role  is  in  working  with  adult  education  and  specifically  with  education  of  the 
under-educated, 

MR.  PITMAN:  I need  not  tell  you,  sir,  that  the  conflicts  involved  are  al- 
most insurmountable,  but  where  you  have  a strong  dean  who  is  willing  to  pursue 
this  problem,  the  thing  which  has  to  be  grappled  with,  the  problem  is  half-solved. 

The  question  I was  mainly  interested  in  is  one  of  curriculum.  You  say  you 
have  two  different  types  of  college  population  coming  in,  and  you  have  to  either 
lower  the  standards  to  develop  an  adequate  program  --  not  lower  -- 

DR.  TAPP:  That  is  what  you  are  doing,  so  we  might  as  well  say  it. 

MR,  PITMAN:  There  are  some  city  fathers  and  college  administrators  and 
staff  who  would  not  like  to  see  this  done«  It  is  really  a knotty  problem,  as  you  can 
well  imagine. 

DR.  TAPP:  It  is  rather  interesting  as  I listen  agaiu.  :Ve  have  talked 
about  teachers,  ranging  all  the  way  from  non-teachers,  dropouts,  to  community 
colleges,  to  university  personnel  or  professors,  to  in  some  areas  sub-profession- 
als. ’".Vhat  .really  comes  through  — it  is  just  like  Dick  and  Jane  — is  that  it 
doesn^t  matter  what  you  use  or  who  does  it;  it  depends  on  how  well  they  are  trained 
to  understand  the  population  they  are  dealing  with  and  use  the  materials  that  are 
available  in  terms  of  combining  what  could  be  called  technical  and  traditional  edu- 
cation or  reading  and  social  skills.  That  really  makes  the  burden  almost  larger 
because  it  is  as  if  someone  were  to  say,  "Look,  kids,  it  is  yours.  Anywhere  you 
want  to  hop  in  you  can  hop  in.  " 

I think  one  of  the  reasons  we  may  be  staggering  around  is  that  the  openness 
of  it  is  kind  of  overwhelming. 

DR.  MINNIS:  A lot  of  people  v/ant  a very  fixed  narrow  channel  work  in. 

It  is  much  more  comfortable.  May  I react  to  the  teacher  training?  This  has  been 
one  of  the  key  problems.  You  have  heard  Dr*  Neff  refer  to  whai  he  did  in  North 
Carolina,  and  you  heard  him  stress  the  fact  that  this  was  basically  orientation  and 
that  in-service  and  continuing  education  for  the  teachers,  teacher*s  aides,  volun- 
teers, was  an  essential  part. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  face  nationally  is:  whom  do  you  get  to  train 
teachers?  Any  timr^  money  becomes  available  there  are  lots  of  self-proclaimed 
experts.  Last  summer,  we  helped  stimulate  the  training  of  teacher  trainers.  The 
Ford  Foundation  funded  three  trainers -of- teacher-trainer  institutes*  To  secure 
'the  most  mileage"  it  was  essential  that  we  have  people  who  had  some  common 
understanding  of  how  to  train  teachers  and  teacher  aides.  There  were  approx- 
imately 150  trained. 

DR,  RASOF:  You  mean  the  colleges  in  this  country  are  not  qualified? 
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DR.  MINi'JiS:  That  is  right. 

DK.  RASOF:  I will  fight  you  outside.  Get  your  coat. 

DR.  MINiTIS:  Good*  As  a former  professor  in  colleges  of  education  and 
having  two  degrees  in  adult  education,  I am  willing  to  stand  here  and  say  that  most 
of  our  colleges  and  university  cannot  do  this  .job  at  this  particular  time. 

Now  let  me  mention  the  other  situation.  The  law,  as  amended,  now  makes 
available  up  to  five  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  teacher  training  this 
fiscal  year*  This  has  been  defined  as  key  teacher  training  or  lead  teacher  training* 
Out  of  the  trained  group  will  come  some  persons  who  will  develop  a degree  of  ex- 
pertise which  colleges  of  education,  and  our  departments  of  sociology,  and  psy- 
chology and  so  forth  go  together,  even  the  extension  division  will  be  able  to  employ. 

DR.  TAPP:  It  really  amazes  me  and  I think  Dr.  Me  Galley  alluded  to  it 
this  morning,  how  we  have  lost  perspective*  We  have  faced  this  problem  before* 

It  happened  with  immigrants.  It  happened  in  World  War  II.  If  you  look  in  labor 
education,  many  of  the  same  problems  that  we  are  facing  now,  labor  education  was 
facing  ten  years  ago  and  — 

DR.  MINNIS:  And  still  is. 

DR.  TAPP:  And  still  is* 

Since  we  carry  the  idea  of  specialization  also  to  the  area  of  expertise,  I 
would  caution  us  all  to  go  back  into  our  own  past,  and  draw  from  wartime  and 
immigrant  and  labor  experiences  before  we  start  madly  looking  for  new  things 
which  may  in  fact  be  simply  revised  versions  of  something  we  forgot  to  check  out* 

MR.  LAWRENCE  ZANE  (Teacher  Training  Staff  Specialist,  MDTA,  De- 
partment of  Education,  State  of  Hawaii) : We  have  talked  about  what  I feel  are 
recommendations,  kut  I am  concerned  that  we  haven’t  pinpointed  specific  recom- 
mendations. We  have  moved  from  one  subject  to  another,  without  any  consensus* 
What  are  the  unique  needs  of  the  adult  wox-ker — particularly  his  need  for  basic 
Education — and  how  are  we  to  help  him  meet  this  need?  I am  a little  worried  when 
I go  away  with  recommendations  that  I could  easily  read  elsewhere.  What  I am 
suggesting  is  let  us  agree  on  what  this  group  can  recommend*  There  have  been 
several  excellent  points  of  view  that  we  need  to  act  upon# 

For  example,  we  have  talked  about  industry.  Dr.  Rasof’s  point  of  view, 
and  the  need  for  industrj^  to  do  something*  I think  this  is  all  very  pertinent,  par- 
ticularly for  the  small  business,  hi  my  own  experience,  I have  seen  big  busi- 
nesses that  have  all  this,  teacher  training,  consultants,  etc.  But  I am  concerned 
with  the  small  business*  Furthermore,  I would  like  to  emphasize  a need  for  psy- 
chologically pertinent  material  for  adult  basic  e ducation  and  more  emphasis  on 
teacher  training  by  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
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MH,  HUDSONs  if  I may,  I would  like  to  reply  with  a specific  recommenda- 
tion and  to  cite  an  example  which  supports  it.  In  Chicago  we  have  had  industries 
moving  out  of  the  area,  leaving  behind  large  numbers  of  people  who  have  highly 
specialized  skills  and  no  market  for  them#  Some  months  ago  a group  of  men  — and 
I cannot  identify  the  industry  as  yet  — a group  of  men  came  to  Chicago  and  said 
what  can  we  do  about  providing  basic  education  skills  for  people  who  are  on  our 
staff  now?  Because  we  know  in  five  years  we  are  going  to  move  out  plant.  7/e  are 
going  to  take  along  as  many  people  as  we  can,  but  a lot  are  going  to  be  left  by  the 
wayside. 


We  have  tried  desperately  in  Chicago  to  get  industry  interested  in  training 
the  people  who  are  working  for  them  right  now.  V/e  run  into  problems  v/lth  the 
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that  they  have  to  look  for  people  who  are  promotable. 


Now,  in  light  of  this  b ackdrop,  I would  like  to  make  the  specific  recom- 
mendation. I am  not  too  sure  of  the  structural  heirarchy,  but  off  the  top  of  my 
head  I would  see  a special  department  or  office  in  the  tJ,  S.  Department  of  Labor 
which  would  be  devoted  entirely  to  negotiation  with  industry  to  augment  on-the-job 
basic  .'^uH  education  for  th.eir  low-skilled  employees  right  now,  even  though  that 
industry  might  not  be  contemplating  such  a move  that  we  are  discussing, 

DR.  TAPP:  Lest  you  all  feel  the  frustrations  of  our  representative  from 
Hawaii,  let  nie  tell  you  that  in  a few  moments,  I am  going  to  break  you  into  small 
discussion  groups  or  business  groups,  to  bring  back  one  or  two  specific  recommen 
dations.  But  let  me  say,  I have  been  taldng  notes  and  you  have  in  fact  moved  in  a 
direction. 


MR.  JAMHS  NORWOOD  (Assistant  Supervisor,  Recipient  Training, 

Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid,  Springfield,  Illinois) ; I have  been  listening,  I 
have  a comrade  here  from  Illinois  who  is  really  holding  his  own  very  well,  so  I 
found  it  very  comfortable  to  just  sit  and  take  some  credit.  However,  I do  want 
to  make  this  statement,  which  I think  is  worthwhile  as  a contribution,  because 
it  may  help  others. 

I represent  thedowhrstate  area  of  Illinois  which  is  much  less  urban,  in 
genera?,  than  Cook  Counly.  In  our  adult  education,  and  particularly  in  the  more 
rural  areas,  we  have  found  — as  a development  since  the  Creenieigh  Survey  — 
that  it  has  been  convenient  and  worthwhile  to  develop  adult  education  centers  at  a 
hub  and  to  funnel  or  feed  trainees  from  neighboring  or  borderline  counties.  V/e 
now  have  six  centers  and  a couple  more  may  be  developed  very  shortly.  We  have 
provided  transportation  and  child  care,  and,  where  necessary,  we  have  made 
arrangements  for  meals,  so  the  mother  and  her  pre-school  children  who  must  be 
with  her  can  come  to  the  center. 

In  this  way,  we  are  able  to  neet  the  need  of  mothers  who  may  not  be 
oriented  toward  employment,  but  who  profit  from  having  adult  education  in  family 
living  courses  or  liomemaker-type  courses.  As  was  said  awhile  ago,  give  a woman 
an  education  and  you  have  done  something  for  the  whole  family.  V/e  found  early 
that  the  truancy  of  children  aid  absenteeism  among  school  children  cleared  up 
immensely  when  we  involved  the  mothers  and  the  fathers  in  schools# 
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DR,  RAGOF:  '.7hat  is  the  chance  of  involving  the  children  with  Headstart? 

MR.  NORWOOD:  This  has  been  done  as  well,  but  in  some  communities 
Headstart  has  been  slow  in  getting  off  the  ground. 


DR.  MASON:  Dr#  Tapp,  I wonder  if  you  found  peace  with  either  of  the  men 
on  the  end  of  the  table  about  teachers# 


DR,  MINNIS:  V/e  were  being  facetious,  vVe  planned  this  in  advan.ce, 

DR.  RASOF:  I heard  the  man  from  iCerox,  and  I wish  I had  bought  stock, 
I wonder  what  have  we  done  that  industry  now  is  selling  toothpaste  on  one  hand 
and  basic  education  on  the  other.  What  have  we  done  to  ourselves  v V/liat  have 
we  developed  for  ourselves?  We  are  cutting  our  own  throats,  teachers,  fellow 
members  — 


DR.  MINNIS;  Aging  people, 

DR.  RAGOF;  And  when  a man  of  your  caliber,  sir  — • makes  statements 
like  this,  (that  teacher  training  institutes  don ^t  know  how  to  train  teachers)  per- 
haps we  should  stop  this  aging  problem  and  go  out  and  clean  up  our  own  homes 
immediately.  It  bothers  me  to  see  Litton  Industries  and  Rerox  move  out  of  the 
profit-making  field  they  belong  in  and  go  into  profit-making  through  working  with 
our  people  (i*e, , Education)  because  we  just  evidently  can*t  do  the  job, 

DR.  TAPP;  Let  me  just  comment  on  that,  having  recently  had  lunch  with 
the  man  who  v/as  responsible  in  part  for  this,  the  Vice  President  of  Corporate 
Planning  for  Xerox,  I asked  him,  ’’Row  come  you  have  got  that  little  thing  in 
Rochester  and  Basic  Systems  too?''  And  his  comment  was  — and  it  is  an  exten- 
sion of  yours  — *'77hat  are  the  people  in  education  doing?  We  have  been  waiting 
a long,  long  time.  We  can  do  it  quicker,  faster,  and  better,  " They  have  taken 
the  on-the-job  suggestion  that  was  made  this  morning. 

DR.  BRAZSIEL:  This  was  a vacuum, 

DR.  TAPP;  Really,  I think  we  have  been  walking  around  this, 

DR,  MINNIS:  Let’s  put  it  another  way.  If  we  can’t  compete  as  educators 
we  had  better  get  out  of  the  business, 

I mentioned  one  project.  This  wasn’t  the  full  story.  The  second  thing  is 
that  we  also  funded  another  contract  to  get  all  of  the  professors  of -adult  education 
that  represent  the  colleges  of  education  in  this  field  together.  This  was  one 
approach,  to  plan  cooperatively  as  to  what  they  were  going  to  do  to  staff  adult 
*>asic  education  programs  for  the  future. 

And  the  third  thing  is  that  we  are  working  right  now  to; have  teams  of 
people  come  from  the  universities  that  do  not  have  adult  b^sic  education  training 
in  their  curriculum,  sprinkled  with  othei*s,  to  see  if  we  can  start  some  new 
professional  training  programs. 
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DR.  TAPP:  Could  we  throw  one  other  group  in,  and  that  is  the  publishers 
who  are  writing  or  contracting  for  the  writing  and  working  of  these  materials  and 
frequently  do  not  involve  either  the  target  population  — 

DR*  MINNIS:  This  is  what  we  started  on  three  years  ago. 

DR,  MASON:  I don^t  know  how  far  you  have  gone  with  that,  but  when'  you 
tallc  about  adult  educators  I hope  you  do  not  limit  it  to  the  university  campus,  be- 
cause professional  adult  educators  are  working  in  a number  of  fields* 

pH.  MINNIS:  This  is  the  reason  for  the  regional  meetings  around  the 
United  States.  But  you  can’t  do  everything  with  every  contract, 

MR,  iSARL  KAUFMAN  (Director,  Council  on  Aging,  Lexington,  Kentucky): 
As  I have  been  listening  to  the  many  suggestions  about  getting  the  job  done,  I 
wonder  if  we  might  think  a little  bit  of  how  we  can  plug  into  the  structure  of  uni- 
versities. V/e  have  at  our  university  a Council  on  Aging,  which  is  an  official 
agency  of  the  university  created  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  express  the  interest 
of  the  institution  in  the  problems  of  older  people.  Now,  when  we  begin  to  talk 
about  training  older  people  it  seems  as  if  such  a Council  might  be  this  "plug  in’’ 
spot  where  we  can  make  contacts  with  universities.  If  this  should  be  true,  then 
maybe  similar  Councils  would  be  useful  in  other  institutions  of  higher  education. 
And  by  the  way,  these  are  coming  into  being.  What  I would  like  to  point  out  is  that 
thus  far  there  has  been  very  little  recognition  of  these  kinds  of  agencies  and  very 
little  support  of  themt^^  Dr.  Minnis,  you  were  talking  about  having  the  adult 
educators  assume  soi^e  responsibility  in  the  field  of  aging*  Have  you  ever  thought 
about  using  people  who  represent  agencies  such  as  our  Council? 

DR.  MINNIS:  Yes,  we  have,  and  we  have  worked  with  them  in  past  years 
very  actively.  Right  nov/  we  do  not  have  a person  to  manage  that  kind  of  thing  on 
our  staff,  but  it  is  a function  of  our  particular  staff  for  educational  activities,  in 
the  Office  of  Education. 

MR.  MERCER:  I still  think fliat  you  haven’t  talked  too  much  about  how  you 
can  help  bus  in  ess  and  industry  join  this  whole  fight,  because  I think  they  ought  to 
be  more  involved.  But  in  the  involvement  I would  hope  that  some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  in  Newark  are  not  repeated.  I am  going  to  give  you  shortly 
three  quick  examples  of  what  has  happened. 

We  had  a seminar  on  this  whole  business  of  a commercial  standardized 
test  and  how  you  recruit  particularly  minorily  people.  V/e  invited  participation 
froni  all  over.  We  got  several  industrial  psychologists,  primarily  from  business 
and  industry,  but  we'didn’t  get  any  panelists  from  the  acliools.  So  when  we  had 
this  all-day  seminar,  we  got  attacked  in  the  press  for  bypassing  the  schools. 

DR.  RASOF:  You  didn’t  invite  the  schools? 

MR.  MERCER:  We  invited  the  schools,  V/e  invited  them  to  join  the 
committee  too,  but  they  didn’t  join  the  committee.  But  this  is  problem  number 
one:  relative  non-involvement  of  schools  with  business  and  industry.  The  good 
part  about  it  is  that  now  they  are  sitting  down  together  cooperatively. 
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Another  thing,  we  set  up  a clerical  skills  training  school.  Vie  had  difficulty 
setting  it  up  under  MDTA,  so  we  had  a good  corporate  citizen  fund  the  course.  Our 
organization  handled  recruitnxent  and  selection  and  the  testing  of  the  people  going 
through  the  school.  Out  of  the  35  who  started  in  the  first  class,  30  were  unem- 
ployed. This  is  all  women.  This  is  clerical  skills  training.  Vie  had  as  our 
trainer  a person  who  had  retired  from  an  insurance  company.  He  had  taught  in 
industry  — all  the  machine  operations,  et  cetera  — but  he  didnH  have  any  kind  of 
academic  credentials  as  such.  He  had  been  doing  this  for  thirty  years  — in  in- 
surance work,  training  as  many  as  300  girls  to  do  office  procedures.  T/hen  he 
retired,  we  hired  him  to  handle  our  class. 

The  Vocational- Education  people  said,  ’Hie  can’t  teach  this  course  because 
he  is’  not  certified.  \7e  can  give  him  certification,  but  it  will  take  a little  time.  ” 
Well,  we  chose  hot  to  take  the  little  time,  aid  we  got  all  the  women  involved*  We 
skirted  the  issue,  but  this  left  a little  bad  taste.  All  the  women  had  their  mem- 
bership paid  in  the  ”Y”  and  we  proceeded  under  the  assumption  that  a member- 
ship organization  can  teach  its  membership  most  anything  without  certification. 

DR.  RASOF:  Who  is  your  public  relations  man  — Hitler? 

MR.  MHROER:  No,  it  was  a bad  taste,  but  they  could  not  understand  the 
situation.  It  slowed  down  the  process* 

Vie  tried  to  engage  the  schools  uo  the  course  could  have  some  key  punch 
training  and  training  for  some  of  the  other  more  critical  skill  shortages  in  the 
Newark  area*  We  were  talking  about  curriculum,  and  a local  insurance  company 
wanted  to  hire  somebody  who  could  fill  in  this  gap  by  setting  up  an  evening  pro- 
gram similar  to  the  daytime  one  at  the  ”Y.”  They  went  to  the  schools,  and  they 
got  an  expert  who  wrote  a curriculum,  sort  of  without  anybody  being  involved, 
and  consequently  his  proposal  was  torn  to  pieces,  because  it  didn’t  have  some 
of  the  things  you  are  talking  about,  the  knowledge  of  the  target  population,  and 
he  didn’t  consider  some  of  the  things  that  had  to  be  brought  out,  other  than 
strictly  the  academic  side.  So  here  again  some  business  people  cautioned  about 
involvement  of  the  schools. 

Just  one  other  thing  relative  to  this  whole  business,  and  also  the  com- 
munity college  situation.  7/e  don’t  have  a community  college  setup  in  New  Jersey 
and  we  thought  a program  should  be  undertaken  to  join  a university  with  business,, 

DR.  MINNIS:  It  is  coming  fast. 

MR.  MERCER;  Thank  God,  But  we  tried  to  get  a university  involved  to 
I'andle  this  weekend  seminar,  and  because  of  educational  pressures  and  debate 
over  who  was  to  have  authority  for  conducting  it,  it  became  so  cumbersome  that 
business  washed  their  hands  of  the  whole  thing. 

DR,  TAPP;  I wonder  if  we  can  use  this  kind  of  experience  and  as  some 
others  we  have  heard  about  today,  and  work  them  into  specific  recommendations. 
Are  there  any  other  questions  or  comments  or  reactions  before  we  break  into 
smaller  groups  ? 
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MRS.  SV/INN13Y:  I canH  let  this  battery  of  educators  get  out  of  the  room 
without  asking  this  question:  What  has  been  your  judgment  about  using  the  threat 
of  withdrawal  of  public  assistance  as  a stimulus  to  adult  education? 

DR.  TAPP:  As  the  moderating  educator  and  psychologist,  we  don^t  use 
punitive  measures  with  children  as  good  practice. 

DR.  MC  CALLEY:  I am  not  an  educator,  but  from  our  experience  witli 
uhe  States  if  you  have  well  setup  classes,  with  good  teachers,  the  people  are  so 
delighted  to  come  that  you  don*t  have  to  do  this.  We  know  this  from  the  experience 
in  the  field  tests  we  are  doing.  The  enthusiasm  in  those  classes  is  almost  breath- 
taking. 

DR.  RASOP:  I will  second  that* 

DR.  TAPP:  It  goes  back  to  the  psychological  ateosphere,  I think*  Gome 
of  the  materials,  especially  in  Cook  County,  are  stamped  ’Division  of  Relief*" 

MR.  HUDSON:  That  is  no  longer  being  done*  This  same  to  your  attention 
and  we  felt  that  it  was  a terribly  bad  practice  — 

DR,  HC  GALLEY:  But  it  had  been  going  on  since  the  1930s* 

MR.  HUDSON:  Since  the  1930s* 

DR,  MINN3S:  But  you  didn^t  use  it,  really* 

DR.  MC  GALLEY:  Oh,  yes,  they  did  use  it*  In  1962,  1963  — 

DR.  MINNIS:  They  were  saying  that,  but  I understood  that  they  weren’t 
doing  it, 

MR.  HUDSON:  Dr*  Me  Galley’s  study  related  the  problem  of  enrollment 
and  attendance  to  this,  and  pointed  out  in  one  of  the  tables  that  84  per  cent  of  the 
people  would  continue  going  to  school  regardless,  and  half  of  that,  40  per  cent, 
said  they  would  go  even  if  they  had  to  pay  their  own  tuition.  So  there  was  some 
stimulation  there,  and  they  were  excited  about  it,  and  they  felt  that  they  were 
learning  and  that  they  could  see  some  real  hope  for  themselves  in  the  future. 

' DR.  MC  GALLEY:  In  the  State  of  Washington  they  asked  the  question  of 
men,  and  they  said  that  the  threat  of  relief  withdrawal  helped  them  only  in  the 
sense  that  if  their  neighbor  asked  them  why  they  were  going  to  school,  they  could 
say,  "We  have  to  go,  " 

B4R.  NORT/OOD:  I would  say  that  we  need  to  qualify  this  statement  some- 
what when  v/e  i^.ay  that  if  they  don’t  go  to  school  the  funds  are  withdrawn.  This  is 
not  an  absolute.  But  there  sometimes  appears  to  be  no  satisfactory  or  acceptable 
reason  why  the  individual  should  not  be  going  to  school:  if  he  refuses  merely 
because  he  can’t  be  motivated  and  can  give  no  logical  reason,  then  this  is  the 
point  of  application.  Further  than  that  there  have  been,  I would  say,  not  too  many 
situations  that  havi,  gone  to  this  limit. 
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We  find  also,  though,  that  once  the  hurdle  of  this  point  of  compelling  them 
to  get  into  training  is  past,  in  almost  every  case,  they  are  glad  they  have  been 
herded  into  school.  In  instances  v/hen  they  no  longer  have  eligibility  status,  if 
schooling  and  training  can  be  continued  they  do  this  on  their  own.  £o  this  isn*t  as 
bad  a feature  as  it  may  sound, 

DR.  TvIULVRY;  Have  any  of  your  studies  indicated  increased  use  of  the 
public  library  as  a result  of  the  adult  basic  education  classes,  and  isn^t  this  one 
criterion  to  measure  success  ? 

DR.  RASOF:  We  had  a very  funny  thing  happen.  On  my  card  I went  to  the 
library  and  took  out  one  hundred  books.  We  opened  up  a little  library  and  we  lost 
thirty  books.  They  were  nice  enough  to  get  me  off  the  hook.  It  was  an  experiment, 
but  somewhere  in  Detroit  thirty  families  each  have  a library  book.  Your  public 
libraries  can  provide  this  s'ervice.  I really  would  love  to  see  the  plants  open  up 
curriculum  libraries  and  make  use  of  the  public  libraries.  This  can  be  done, 

DR.  KULVEY:  How  much  of  an  effort  is  being  made  to  encourage  the 
illiterates  to  take  out  library  cards? 

DR.  RACOF:  In  Detroit,  if  they  are  in  the  IdDTA  program,  even  if  they 
live  out  of  the  city,  they  get  a library  card, 

DR.  HINNIS:  This  is  spotty.  In  Kalamazoo  it  is  a very  active  part. 

Khy  0*Brien  up  in  Nev/  York  is  working  very  actively  and  there  are  a number  of 
these  developments.  If  you  talk  aboiA  universal  application  across  the  United 
States,  it  is  just  barely  beginning. 

DR.  MULVEY:  This  is  one  very  important  aspect  of  educating  mothers. 

DR.  RilNNIS:  Right. 

• HRS.DR3A  POSTON  (Director,  New  York  State  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, New  York  City) : I just  have  two  short  points.  Dr,  Mulvey,  on  your  last 
point,  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  on  February  Cth  and  9th  at  7/est  Point  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department  library  extension  service  is  holding  a conference 
with  community  action  anti-poverty  program  agencies  and  all  related  groups  to 
look  at  the  whole  anti-poverty  setup  and  the  distribution  of  materials,  develop- 
ment of  new  materials,  and  the  general  overall  use  of  the  library,  the  extension 
services,  the  mobile  units  and  all.  That  might  be  one  answer  to  one  of  the  sensi- 
tive areas  in  which  we  find  our  library  services  becoming  involved. 

You  have  discussed  it,  but  it  still  is  one  of  the  things  that  bothers  me, 

Dr,  Ivxinnis,  when  we  are  looking  at  the  full  utilization  of  available  funds  under  all 
titles  — This  goes  back  to  Dr.  Brazziel  — Title  V,  MDTA,  Basic  ii^ducation  titles 
and  provisions  arid  other  Federal-funded  programs  for  Adult  Basic  Education# 

DR.  MINfliS:  Eommunity^work  and  training? 
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MRS*  POSTON:  Yes,  sitting  in  my  position  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
coordinate  all  of  these  anti-poverty  activities  in  a state*  ' For  example,  we  got  cut 
back  a million' and  a half  for  adult  basic  education  under  JSOA,  when  we  are  over- 
onroiled*  Yet,  there  are,  as  you  know,  several  other  Federal  agencies  administer- 
ing adult  basic  education  projects  where  funds  are  still  unexpended.  Is  there  any 
thinking  at  the  Federal  level  of  how"  do  you  put  all  these  programs  in  one  package  and 
coordinate  it  from  the  source  of  funding? 

DR*  MINNIS:  I think  you  are  coming  very  close  to  a recommendation  and 
you  might  want  to  make  it  that  maybe  all  of  these  different  components  need  to  have 
the  same  conditions  tied  to  them,  and  maybe  eventually  you  will  get  to  the  second 
stage  that  they  will  all  have  the  same  leadership  or  combined  leadership,  but  that 
doesn’t  happen  very  fast, 

MRS*  POSTON:  There  is  one  problem  in  our  state  now  and  you  are  going 
to  get  a group  of  protests  by  four  o’clock  today  about  the  EOA  cutback* 

DR,  IvIINNEJ:  It  is  already  coming* 

DR,  TAPP:  According  to  my  notes  this  is  the  third  time  that  this  has  come 
up  — a movement  toward  coordinating  or  funding  or  acting  as  a national  agency* 

MRS,  POSTON:  With  some  central  authority* 

DR*  MINNIS:  I know  about  five  agencies  thst  want  to  be  that  national 
authority. 


DR.  TAPP:  We’ll  have  one  more  comment  here  and  then  I am  going  to 
arbitrarily  cut  you  off,  only  because  I think  it  will  be  more  economical  to  have 
small  groups  of  you  write  down  one  or  two  or  three  specific  recommendations* 


MRS*  THELMA  M,  CORNISH  (Siipisrvisor  of  Adult  Basic  Education,  Mary- 
land State  Department  of  Education,  Baltimore,  Maryland) : My  comment  is  that 
we  have  had  a communication  from  the  Public  Library  Division  of  the  American 
Library  Association  addressing  a statement  of  policy  to  state  library  supervisors 
and  asking  them  to  relate  to  the  role  they  can  play  in  adult  basic  education#  JuSt 
last  week  our  state  supervisor  of  libraries  held  a workshop  in  which  librarians, 
both  public  and  private  all  over  the  state,  were  called  together  to  explore  ways  in 
which  libraries  could  increase  opportunities  for  people  of  limited  reading  abilities 
and  could  cooperate  with  the  adult  basic  education  programs  in  their  communities 
to  see  that  the  functionally  illiterate  would  use  the  library  services#  I am  sure 
the  s ame  is  being  done  in  other  areas  as  well  as  in  Maryland# 


MR.  MERGER:  One  quick  comment.  Our  Newark  Public  Library  has  asked 
all  agencies  involved  in  training  arid  retraining  to  send  the  material  to  them  and 
they  will  reprint  it  and  collectively  send  it  out  to  all  the  agencies# 

Secondly,  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  giving  the  mothers  in  our  clerical- 
type  training  course  is  a membership  of  the  Newark  Museum  and  the  Public  Library, 
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xiR.  TAPP;  One  last  breather  from  the  panel. 

DP..  RASOF:  No  comment.  It  has  been  wonderful. 

DR.  MULV3Y:  Maybe  we  should  have  a 7/hite  House  conference  on 
adult  basic  education. 

DR.  TAPP;  Let  me  now,  with  the  help  of  our  recorder,  review  very 
quickly  what  X think  are  some  of  the  things  you  have  talked  about.  V/e  kept  talking 
about  the  involvement  of  education,  industry,  and  the  federal  government,  in  terms 
of  job  education,  training,  et  cetera,  and  in  terms  of  the  basic  literacy  problem. 
This  is  again  recognizing  the  multi-level  problem, 

I suppose  if  I were  to  summarize  it,  what  I kept  hearing  is  that  we  need  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  a multi-level  problem. 

DR.  MINNE:  Beautiful. 

DR.  MC  CALLBY:  Define  your  terms. 

DR,  TAPP;  I wouldn^t  dare.  I think  this  is  the  direction  in  which  you  are 
moving.  You  are  talking  about  a national  agency*,  You  are  talldng  about  the 
psychological  climate*  You  are  talking  about  a variety  of  materials.  You  are  talk- 
ing about  what  else? 

I guess  that  is  really  about  the  way  we  have  been  moving.  You  are  talking 
about  strategy  and  how  one  goes  about  it.  And  what  we  really  need  to  do  is  to 
move  toward  specifics. 

There  is  just  one  Other  thing  that  did  keep  coming  through.  That  is  the 
concept  of  continuity  of  models,  the  fact  tliat  we  really  are  as  concerned  with  parent 
orientation  as  we  are  with  job  orientation,  because  of  the  future  generation.  I 
think  ttiat  is  important. 

With  that,  let  me  do  it  this  way. 

(Whereupon,  at  4;05  p.  m.,  appointments  were  made  to  the  separate 

discussion  groups.) 


(4:30  o’clock  p,»m.) 

DR.  TAPP;  I should  have  three  stimulating,  productive,  erudite,  all-en- 
compassing specific  recommendations.  Go  could  I have  from  the  three  groups  the 
recommendations  and  then  when  you  have  read  them,  will  you  hand  them  to  us  ? V/e 
will  then  take  them  to  Mr.  Ddell,  after  looking  at  them  and  adding  perhaps  one  or 
two  of  our  own  that  come  out  of  the  conversations  that  we  had  earlier  this  afternoon, 
and  then  Hr,  Odell  tomorrow  morning  will  talce  all  of  our  thinking  and  put  it  together 
with  reports  of  the  other  groups  and  present  it  to  the  floor,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
hear  where  we  fitted  into  the  other  patterns. 


ERIC 


The  first  one  here. 
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MrlS.  VOGjSL:  We  came  up  with  four#  You  can  have  your  pick* 

1*  The  need  for  a centralizing  agency  for  adult  basic  education  on  the 
federal  level, 

2.  '7e  must  attempt  to  involve  the  working  population  in  education  for  * 
self-upgrading  from  whatever  level  they  currently  find  themselves  at.  The  uni- 
versities might  be  the  logical  instigators, 

3*  There  is  a need  for  a curriculum  laboratory  and  resource  center 'with 
federally-supported  resource  persons  in  all  large  cities  and,  in  rural  areas,  in 
accessible  regional  centex’s.  The  resource  material  needs  to  have  variety  and 
appropriateness  for  different  kinds  of  adults  and  different  area  heeds,  including 
the  special  needs  of  agriculture  workers  as  well  as  urban  adults, 

4,  There  is  a need  to  amend  Title II  ^b)  to  include  secondary  education, 

DR.  TAPP:  Thank  you*  If  that  doesn’t  shake  them  up,  I am  sure  the 
next  ones  will. 


Could  we  have  the  second  grouping? 


MRS,  S'f./INNjSY:  In  Dean  Iv-ason*s  group  we  said  there  must  be  an  organized 
mechanism,  establisSlhed  in  each  locality,  to  achieve  focus  and  coordination  of  the 
many  programs,  approaches  and  disciplines  involved  in  manpower  development 
and  the  older  worker. 


The  objectives  of  such  a coordinating  body  would  be  fact-finding,  identifi- 
cation of  local  manpower  problems  and  needs,  and  bringing  together  groups, 
disciplines  and  resources  into  the  centralized  planning  of  program  and  the  setting 
of  priorities. 


Another  recommendation  was  a request  that  the  Department  of  Labor  set 
up  a separate  office  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  involving  industry  in  educa- 
tional programs  of  their  own  employees,  working  with  other  local  groups  and  re- 
sources to  accomplish  this. 

DR,  TAPP:  Thank  you  very  much, 

That  concludes  P?r»el  I,  I have  enjoyed  it,  and  I thank  you  for  your  cooper 
ation  and  for  your  discussion,  and  we  will  see  you  later, 

(Whereupon,  at  4:33  p*m*,  the  meeting  of  Panel  VI  was  adjourned.) 


recommendations  duplicated  those  of  the  first  two 
third  group’s  report  was  dispensed  with. 


groups,  the 


o 
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Panel  and  Workshop  YU 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  ADULTS  — DOES  IT  PAY? 
ARE  SPECIAL  TECHNIQUES  NEEDED? 


The  panel  was  convened  at  10:55  a.m, , Tuesday,  January  18,  1966,  Mr.  Harold  W. 
Williams,  Director  of  Economic  Development,  W.B.  Saunders  and  Company,  Washington, 
D,  C. , presiding. 


MR.  WILLIAMS:  When  I saw  the  opening  sentences  of  a few  of  the  papers  to  be  given 
today,  I decided  that  the  sub-title  for  the  heading  of  this  particular  panel  session,  "Vocational 
Training  for  Adults  — Does  it  Pay?”  should  be  "Can  You  Teach  Old  Dogs  New  Tricks?"  And 
I suppose  that  the  answer  to  this  question  is  basically  what  we  are  after  today. 

We  have  a stenographer  who  is  taking  down  every  word  and  ffliese  will  be  preserved  in 
the  proceedings.  We  also  have  a recorder,  Bill  Jacoby,  who  is  the  director  of  the  OMPER  — 
which  is  probably  one  of  tlie  organizations  that  the  "Man  from  U.N.  C.  L.  E. " is  against  — 
Project  for  50 *s,  sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  WeKare  Federation  and  the  National  Council  on 
the  Aging.  He  is  going  to  try  to  take  down  the  significant  bits  of  wiisdom  that  come  from  the 
panel  and  ihe  participants,  and  we  will  try  to  get  them  to  Chuck  Odell  in  time  for  his  presen- 
tation tomorrow. 

We  also  have  two  very  distinguished  resource  people  who  ^tvill  be  speaking  to  you  as 
the  spirit  moves  them  and  as  you  ask  them  questions  — and  I hope  the  spirit  will  move  them. 

On  my  far  left  is  Dr.  R.  Meredith  Belbin  who  is  a consultant  for  the  OECD  for  re- 
search into  the  problems  of  industrial  training  in  London,  England.  He  has  done  his  Ph.  D. 
thesis  on  the  employment  of  older  workers.  He  has  been  an  independent  management  consul- 
tant and  been  responsible  for  older  worker  training  demonstration  programs  in  Austria, 
Sweden,  France,  Germany,  theU.K. , Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
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And  on  my  far  right  is  Mr*  Dwight  Crum*  He  is  the  Assistant  Director  of  Manpower 
and  Training  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  of  the  U.S,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, which  is  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  Uinted  States  of  America, 

I am  Harold  Williams , and  some  of  you  may  also  know  me  as  a former  Deputy  Admini- 
strator of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  which  did  vocational  training  and,  also, 
before  that,  as  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Problems  of  Older  Workers 
in  Pennsylvania,  So,  althou^  I may  not  have  any  competence  to  discuss  any  of  these  pro- 
blems , I do  have  som,e  experience  in  the  field. 

Now  we  are  going  to  get  to  our  first  speaker  and  I Jinow  a little  bit  more  about  him 
than  he  Hiinks , by  the  process  of  deduction,  because  he  is  a new  father**  The  reason  I can 
tell  you  that  is  because  I have  two  of  his  resumes  here  and  one  of  them  say  s ** Married,  no 
c Tdren,”  and  the  other  one  says,  ’’Married,  one  child,”  So  we  all  want  to  congi-atulate  Mr. 
McKechiiie,  who  is  a project  associate  of  Dr,  Gerald  G,  Somers  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  the  Industrial  Relations  Research  Institute*  He  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  got  his  Master’s  Degree  at  Wisconsin  and  is  now  working  oh  his  Ph,  D,  and 
making  very , very  good  progress  in  that  because  the  original  paper  said  he  was  going  to  com- 
plete it  in  the  summer  and  then  it  was  changed  to  June,  and  then  it  was  changed  to  Spring* 

So  we  can  see  this  is  a man  of  action  who  does  better  than  he  expects  to  do* 

Mr.  McKechnie’s  subject  is  ’’The  Older  Worker  and  Reti*alning  — A Survey  of  MDTA 
Experience.”  Mr*  McKechnie. 

MR.  McKECHNIE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Williams* 

The  major  development  in  the  nation’s  manpower  policy  in  the  last  few  years  has  been 
the  iniliatlon  of  government-sponsored  training  and  retraining  programs  to  deal  with  the  high 
levels  of  "prosperity  unemploj>'ment* " Even  at  present,  as  the  unemployment  rate  falls  be- 
low five  per  cent,  the  retraining  programs  remain  at  the  forefront  of  our  manpower  policy. 
Federal  legislation,  such  as  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (ARA),  the  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
the  Manpower  IDevelopment  and  Training  Act  (MDTA),  the  anti -poverty  program  and  amend- 
ments to  the  vocational  education  system,  has  supplemented  programs  initiated  by  State  and 
local  governments.  Retraining  is  often  regarded  as  the  cure-all  for  our  labor  market  pro- 
blems. However,  it  must  be  realized  that  retraining  alone  will  not  create  employment  op- 
portunities; rather,  it  can  only  aid  unemployed  workers  to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities* 

'I'he  emphasis  of  the  retraining  programs  has  not  been  directed  primarily  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  re-employment  problems  of  older  workers,  Ther  j are  specific  programs  which 
deal  with  the  employment  problems  of  the  youth  of  the  nation,  such  as  the  Job  Corps  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  for  example;  however,  the  group  of  worl  ers  over  45  years  of  age 
has  been  treated  rather  lightly.  It  is  this  latter  group  which  has  be  n called  "too  old  to  work, 
too  young  to  retire."  The  purpose  of  tliis  paper  is  to  survey  the  experiences  of  the  older 
v/orkergt  under  the  government-sponsored  retraining  programs  and  to  explore  the  benefits  of 
such  restraining  for  these  older  workers. 
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Retraining  is  Neccissary  for  Older  Workers 

There  have  been  numerous  studies  which  have  ejqplored  the  experiences  of  older  workers 
as  they  search  for  re-^employment  after  losing  their  jobs*  The  older  worker,  because  of  his 
seniority,  is  usually  the  last  to  be  laid  off,  but  once  laid  * J because  of  plant  shutdown,  changes, 
in  technology  or  changes  in  the  economic  climate,  he  remains  unemployed  longer  than  younger 
workers.  Francke,  in  a stu<fy  of  the  experiences  of  tmemployed  older  workers  , found  that  46 
per  cent  of  workers  between  the  ages  45  and  54  remained  unemployed  for  more  than  twelve 
months  and  61  per  cent  of  those  between  55  and  64  were  out  of  work  this  length  of  time.l 
Younger  workers  do  not  suffer  this  long  period  of  unemployment  after  being  laid  off.  The 
statistics  on  long-term  miemployment  verify  this.  At  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  1965, 
for  example,  40  per  cent  of  all  unemployed  men  45  years  of  age  and  over  were  in  the  long- 
term unemployed  (sategory— out  of  work  15  weeks  or  longer.  Only  18  per  cent  of  the  imem- 
ployed  men  in  the  20-24  age  category  were  out  of  work  that  long  during  this  period  however,  2 
In  studies  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  it  was  found  that,  in  cases  where  workers 
over  forty  were  displaced  oecause  of  plant  shutdowns,  their  unempioyement  rate  was  between 
three  and  five  per  cent  Mgher  than  the  overall  rate  in  their  labor  market  area.  In  some 
cases,  their  unemployment  rate  was  five  times  more  than  the  area  rate.  Furthermore,  many 
of  the  older  workers  left  the  labor  force  earlier  than  they  had  planned  to  because  of  their 
failur<t$  to  obtain  new  employment,  3 

Older  worliiers  remain  unemployed  longer  than  young  workers  for  a number  of  reasons. 
One  is  that  the  older  person,  if  he  has  been  employed  steadily  for  any  length  of  time,  has  been 
out  of  the  job  market  and  thus , when  he  becomes  unemployed,  he  is  unfamiliar  with  the  tech- 
niques of  searching  for  a new  job,  Francke  found  that  a serious  problem  with  older  workers 
was  that  they  were  unaware  of  the  available  jobs  in  their  own  area,"^  Also,  the  older  worker  is 
less  likely  to  conduct  a search  for  jobs  outside  his  home  area  since  his  propensity  toward  geo- 
graphic mobility  is  low.  This  will  decrease  the  number  of  opportunities  for  re-employment, 
especially  if  the  worker  lives  in  an  area  of  depressed  economic  conditions,  A second  reason 
for  the  lengthy  imeimployment  of  older  workers  is  the  unwillingness  of  many  employers  to  hire 
workers  over  45  years  of  ag-^,  A third  reason,  and  one  which  has  assumed  great  importance 
in  recent  years,  is  the  lack  of  education  and  skills  of  the  older  w rker.  Younger  workers  do 
have  higher  educaldonal  levels  than  workers  over  the  age  of  45,  In  B^rch,  1965,  the  median 
years  of  school  completed  by  workers  in  their  twenties  was  12. 5,  This  level  decreases  to 
8.9  years  for  workers  over  64,  Thus  the  older  worker  is  at  a distinct  c lucational  disadvantage 
when  he  must  compete  for  jobs  with  younger,  educated  workers.  If  employers  have  a 
choice,  suon  as  in  times  of  hi^  unemployment,  then  they  do  not  have  to  choose  the  less  edu- 
cated workers.  They  will  be  unwilling  to  hire  an  older  worker  and  spend  money  training  him 
when  the  number  of  working  years  he  has  left  is  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  younger  persons. 
Thus , if  the  economy  is  to  mal{;e  use  of  the  productive  years  of  older  workers , government- 
subsidized  retraining  will  be  necessary  to  equip  these  people  for  the  available  jobs  and  to  re- 
move some  of  the  disadvantages  of  age  and  laciv  of  formal  education. 


1 • For  footnotes , see  Appendix  I.  Section  111. , pg • 671 
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The  Older  Worker  Under  Govemment-Sponsored  Retraining 

Although  the  training  needs  of  the  older  workers  will  have  to  be  met  through  govern- 
ment-sponsored programs , one  finds  that  such  programs  have  not  succeeded  in  training  a 
large  proportion  of  these  people.  Older  workers  are  brought  under  the  training  provisions  of 
ehe  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  in  three  ways;  (1)  inclusion  in  the  institutional 
programs  held  in  vocational  schools  and  other  classroom  facilities;  (2)  inclusion  in  the  On-the- 
Job  Training  programs  established  with  particular  employers;  and  (3)  inclusion  in  the  Experi- 
mental and  Demonstration  projects  which  were  established  under  the  amendments  to  the  MDTA 
in  1963  and  1964. 

1.  Institutional  Instruction 

This  is  the  major  method  of  retraining  workers  under  federal  legislation.  In  the  years 
between  the  inception  of  the  MDTA  and  AHA  programs  and  the  end  of  1964,  approximately 
359,000  imemployed  persons  had  been  enrolled  for  training.  In  1964,  110, 000  persons  were 
enrolled  in  MDTA  courses — an  increase  of  more  than  two-thirds  over  1963,  The  prediction 
for  1965  is  that  128, 000  persons  will  enroll,  A total  of  58, 000  completed  such  courses  in  1964, 
The  average  cost  per  trainee  in  1964  was  $1516.5  In  1964,  the  unemployed  older  worker  was 
greatly  under-represented  in  the  number  of  MDTA  enrollees.  Workers  age  45  and  over  re- 
presented approximately  27  per  cent  of  the  unemployed  but  only  about  11  per  cent  of  MDTA 
institutional  enrollees.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  1,  the  workers  in  the  lower  age  groups 

Table  1 

Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Enrollees  and  Unemployed,  by  Age , 1964 


Age 

Enrolles 

All  Unemployed 

Under  19  years 

14,2% 

19.9% 

19-21 

23.4% 

13,8% 

22-44 

51.6% 

39.4% 

45  and  over 

10.9% 

26,9% 

Source:  lil^power  Research  and  Training  Under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  A Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 

March  1965,  p.  14. 

are  over-represented  in  the  training  programs  with  respect  to  their  proportion  of  the  total  un- 
employed. The  experience  of  the  older  workers  under  ARA  programs  is  similarly  disap- 
pointing, Under  ARA,  the  workers  over  45  years  of  age  represented  14  per  cent  of  Ihe  enrollees 
in  1964.  The  proportion  of  older  workers  enrolled  in  government -sponsored  retraining  has 
increased  since  the  first  courses  were  offered;  however,  the  increase  has  been  almost  neg- 
ligible. 
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Older  workers  are  not  included  in  numbers  proportionate  to  their  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment partially  because  of  tlie  screening  and  recruiting  procedures  used  to  select  trainees. 
These  procedures  cause  many  of  these  workers  to  be  rejected  because  the  recruitment  is 
biased. against  the  hard-core,  long-term  unemployed,  since  this  group*s  chances  of  finding 
employment  even  when  retrained  are  not  as  high  as  the  younger,  short-term  unemployed.  The 
older  v/orkers  are  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  ranks  of  the  long-term  unemployed  and 
thus,  this  selection  procedure  eliminates  many  of  them.  In  1964,  tiie  over-45,  long-term 
unemployed  represented  only  about  6 per  cent  of  total  MDTA  enrollment, 6 However,  the  older 
workers  represent  about  35  per  cent  of  the  long  term  imemployed. 

The  older  workers  are  also  at  an  educational  disadvantage , as  previously  mentioned. 
The  less-educated  workers  are  not  well  represented  among  the  enrollees.  In  1964,  workers 
with  eighth  grade  education  or  less  represented  about  15  per  cent  of  the  MDTA  enrollees,  but 
were  33  per  cent  of  all  unemployed,  hi  contrast,  those  workers  with  high  school  diplomas  re- 
presented 46  per  cent  of  the  enrollees  but  only  30  per  cent  of  all  unemployed,  7 

From  the  foregoing,  one  can  see  that  the  older  workers  have  not  been  included  in  the 
institutional  programs  in  the  same  proportion  to  their  rate  of  unemployment.  Unfortunately , 
it  is  the  older,  less-educated  worker  who  needs  retraining  most,  and  although  the  experience 
in  1964  has  improved  over  the  first  two  years,  the  availabilily  of  retraining  to  unemployed 
older  workers  is  still  far  from  adequate  for  their  needs, 

2,  On-the-job  Training  Programs 

The  Qa-the-Job  Training  programs  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  institutional 
programs— in  1963,  there  were  2,198  OJT  trainees  enrolled  while  in  1964,  there  v.ere  5,476— 
an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent.  In  1964  the  average  cost  per  trainee  completing  training 
under  the  OJT  programs  was  $590.8  Unfortunately,  as  in  the  institutional  programs,  the  older 
workers  were  not  present  in  large  numbers.  In  Ihe  OJT  programs,  the  emphasis  changed 
considerably  between  1963  and  1964.  In  1963  older  workers  represented  approximately  11  per 
cent  of  the  persons  enrolled  in  OJT  programs.  In  1964  this  proportion  fell  to  8 per  cent.  The 
heavy  concentration  of  trainees  in  1964  was  in  the  age  group  22-34.  Persons  with  more  than 
12th  grade  education  represented  a nighef  percentage  of  trainees  in  1964  than  in  1963,  whereas 
the  percentage  of  those  with  eighth  grade  or  less  fell  slightly.  The  proportion  of  long-term 
unemployed  who  enrolled  in  OJT  programs  remained  almost  .’.nchanged  between  1963  and  1964; 
however,  the  proportion  of  long-term  unemployed  remained  well  below  that  of  the  short-term 
unemployed. 

The  older  workers  have  problems  in  addition  to  those  they  face  in  the  institutional  pro- 
grams when  they  try  to  enter  OJT  courses.  Employers  have  more  voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  trainees  for  OJT  programs  since  it  is  the  employer  who  must  supervise  the  work  of  the 
trainee.  Many  employers  distrust  too  much  government  intervention  and  dislike  the  amount  of 
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“red  tape*’  necessary  in  the  operation  of  the  OJT  programs*  Thus  some  employers  have  a 
general  bias  against  OJT *9  The  bias  felt  more  strongly  by  older  workers  is  employer  discri- 
mination on  the  basis  of  age.  With  such  employer  feelings,  older  workers  may  not  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  join  OJT  programs.  This  is  unfortunate  since  older  workers  might  be  bet- 
ter suited  to  training  on  the  job  rather  than  taking  an  institutional  course.  To  be  required  to 
revisit  the  classroom  after  many  years  of  absence  would  not  be  too  attractive  to  the  older 
worker. 

3,  Experimental  and  Demonstration  Projects 

The  Exj)erimental  and  Demonstration  projects  were  designed  to  aid  the  disadvantaged 
groups  and,  to  accomplish  this,  the  "reasonable  expectation  of  employment"  provision  of 
MDTA  was  relaxed.  However,  the  older  workers  are  not  being  included  in  these  projects  to 
any  great  extent.  The  emphasis  appears  to  be  on  retraining  of  youth  since  approximately  84 
per  cent  of  those  served  by  such  projects  were  under  age  21  while  the  older  worker  represen- 
ted only  2, 5 per  cent  of  the  enroUees.lO 

From  the  foregoing  one  can  see  that  the  unemployed  older  workers  have  to  a large  ex- 
tent been  by -passed  by  the  retraining  programs  which  have  been  designed  to  enable  imem- 
plqyed  workers  get  jobs.  Part  of  the  problem  has  been  in  the  screening  out  of  older  workers 
while  another  part  of  the  problem  lies  with  the  older  worker  himself.  After  prolonged  unem- 
ployment the  worker  may  lose  confidence  that  he  will  again  be  employed  and  thus  not  even 
apply  for  retraining.  Tc  encourage  the  older  woricer  to  apply,  some  notion  of  the  benefits 
v/hich  he  can  expect  must  be  provided. 

Benefits  and  Costs  of  Retraining 

There  are  two  main  tangible  benefits  aside  from  the  psychological  benefits  which  may 
accrue  to  a trainee.  One  is  increased  employment  (or  at  least  decreased  unemployment)  and 
the  other  is  financial  reward. 

With  respect  to  employment  after  training  there  are  gross  data  on  the  employment  ex- 
perience of  those  who  completed  training  under  MDTA.  Overall,  approximately  72  per  cent 
of  those  completing  institutional  training  in  1964  became  employed  after  their  training.  The 
rate  of  employment  for  OJT  trainees  was  94  per  cent.  The  percentage  employed  after  insti- 
tutional training  varies  among  different  age  groups,  with  73,9  per  cent  of  those  22-34  being 
employed  after  training,  while  66,9  per  cent  of  those  45  and  over  were  able  to  obtain  employ- 
ment Education  and  length  of  unemployment  before  training  are  also  important  variables  in 
determining  post-training  employment.  Lower  rates  of  employment  were  experienced  by 
workers  with  low  education  and  long-term  unemployment  before  training J-2Borus  in  a benefit- 
cost  analysis  of  retraining,  found  that  the  older,  less -educated  and  long-term  unemployed 
workers  have  fewer  opportunities  to  utilize  their  retraining  and  benefit  from  it  than  trainees 
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without  these  characteristicsJ^These  data,  however,  report  only  the  experiences  of  trainees. 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  the  experiences  of  groups  of  workers  who  were  not  retrained 
and  compare  the  two, 

Solie  found  that,  after  controlling  for  differences  in  age,  the  workers  who  completed 
their  retraining  courses  experienced  less  unemployment  and  more  employment  in  the  24 
month  period  following  train^g  than  workers  who  were  rejected  for  training,  dropped  out  of 
training  or  did  not  apply  for  training.  In  fact,  persons  who  completed  training  experienced 
a net  advantage  over  persons  who  did  not  complete  training  which  can  be  measured  as  8,1 
weeks  less  unemployment  and  12, 6 weeks  more  employment  in  the  24  month  period  after 
training.  In  this  stuify  *»net*’  refers  to  the  difference  in  labor  market  success  after  correction 
for  differences  in  socio-demographic  characteristics With  respect  to  older  workers,  their 
labor  market  experience  after  training  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  yoimger  workers;  however, 
older  trainees  do  gain  some  advantage  over  younger  non-trainees. 

There  are  also  financial  benefits  derived  from  retraining,  David  Page  and  others 
have  Indicated  that  restraining  usually  provides  an  excess  of  benefits  over  costs — Page  calcu- 
lated the  net  benefits  to  be  over  3 million  dollars  J^Borus  also  concluded  that  retraining  was 
of  great  benefit  to  the  Individual,  government  and  the  economy.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been 
little  emphasis  on  the  costs  and  benefits  which  training  can  be  expected  to  yield  for  the  older 
worker.  'Phis  arises  partially  out  of  lack  of  data  because  of  the  small  numbers  of  older 
workers  in  samples  of  trainees.  In  the  West  Virginia  surveys  conducted  by  Dr,  G,  G, 

Somers  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  example,  of  the  325  persons  in  the  sample  who 
were  over  age  45,  only  79  completed  training.  When  a benefit-cost  analysis  was  performed, 
the  lack  of  necessary  data  for  such  analysis  in  some  questionnaires  and  the  small  sample  size 
in  narrow  age  categories  made  it  impossible  to  conduct  a sepai'ate  tabulation  for  older  workers. 
However,  comparisons  were  made  between  trainees  and  non-trainees  and  within  the  broad 
age  groups  of  under  35  and  35-54  and  within  broad  educational  categories  of  under  12  years  of 
education  and  12  years  and  oyer.l7The  analysis  shows  that  in  tlie  large  majority  of  cases,  the 
trainees  had  greater  earnings  after  training  than  did  a control  group  of  non -trainees.  How- 
ever, the  older  workers  did  not  benefit  as  much  with  respect  to  earnings  as  did  the  younger 
workers.  Calculations  show  that  the  costs  of  training  are  paid  back  in  a relatively  short 
period  of  time;  furthermore  the  rate  of  return  on  the  retraining  is  quite  high,  Borus  also 
found  this  to  be  the  case. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  older  workers  have  not  been  included  in  retraining  programs  to  the  extent  war- 
ranted by  their  unemployment  experience.  This  is  an  unfortunate  situation.  The  older 
trainees  do  reap  benefits  in  the  form  of  employment  and  earnings.  Their  post-training  em- 
ployment experience  is  lilcely  to  be  an  improvement  over  their  pre-training  experience.  They 
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have  better  post-training  experience  than  non-trainees  in  employment  and  income;  however, 
their  experience  has  not  been  as  good  as  that  of  younger  trainees. 

There  is  an  obvious  need  for  more  studies  of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  retraining  with 
particular  emphasis  on  older  workers.  The  use  of  broad  age  groupings  often  disguises  many 
important  facts.  To  do  this,  however,  researchers  need  both  good  benefit-cost  data  and  a 
large  number  of  older  trainees.  If  these  two  needs  are  met,  then  unemployed  older  workers 
can  be  presented  with  concrete  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  retraining. 

The  screening  procedures  for  the  institutional  programs  must  be  amended  so  that  the 
"cream  of  the  unemployed"  are  not  skimmed  off  and  trained.  Care  must  be  taken  to  train 
those  who  would  remain  unemployed  without  such  instruction.  The  unemployed,  younger, 
more  educated  worker  appears  to  have  a better  chance  of  re-employment  without  retraining 
than  does  the  older  worker. 

The  OJT  programs  should  be  made  more  available  to  older  workers.  Unfortunately, 
the  selection  procedure  will  reflect  the  employer  practices  in  hiring  at  any  given  time.  To 
overcome  this , the  program  to  retrain  and  hire  older  workers  will  have  to  receive  commumly 
support  and  active  job  development  will  be  required.  This  is  both  a time  consuming  and  costly 
task  but  it  will  be  necessary. 

The  older  worker  will  benefit  from  retraining.  Retraining  is  a sound  investment  for 
all  parties  concerned.  Thus  the  programs  to  retrain  the  unemployed  must  be  expanded  to 
include  more  older  workers, 

(Applause.) 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McKechnie,  I am  going  to  give  you  your 
Ph,  D,  right  now  and  call  you  Dr,  McKechnie  for  that  very , very  lucid  exposition  of  this  pro- 
blem. 

If  anybocfy  does  have  a question  or  comment  right  now  on  Mr.  McKechnie *s  paper,  we 
might  take  it.  Otherwise,  we  can  wait  until  this  afternoon. 

Yes  sir.  Will  you  identify  yourself, 

MR,  WOODS:  Yes,  sir.  My  name  is  Frank  Woods  and  I am  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  Connecticut, 

Much  has  been  said  the  last  couple  of  days  about  the  benefits  of  OJT  for  the  older 
v/orker.  Along  with  this,  we  have  been  getting  a picture  of  the  institutional  phase  of  MDTA 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  an  older  person  resents  or  is  afraid  of  this  classroom  situation 
wherein  he  is  brought  into  a school,  assigned  to  a classroom  and,  quote,  made  to  read  a lot 
of  books , unquote. 
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I think  tliis  is  really  npt  a clear  definition  of  institutional  training. 

By  and  large,  the  term  institutional  training  implies  that  an  individual  is  brou^t  into 
an  actual  work  situation  where  there  is  no  production,  so  that  if  we  take,  for  example,  a 
machine  operator,  he  is  indeed  brou^t  to  a school  and  a simulated  classroom  situation.  But 
by  and  large,  I would  say  75  per  cent  of  his  time  is  out  in  a shop  situation,  but  not  on  the  job, 

I think  this  ought  to  be  made  clear  to  this  group,  that  when  we  talk  institutional  training, 
we  are  not  talking  about  just  a classroom  situation,  • Otherwise , I think  whatever  recommen- 
dations come  out  of  this  group  may  indeed  be  slanted  towards  OJT  without  really  a clear  de- 
finition of  the  two  alternatives. 

That  is  number  one. 

Number  two,  the  implication  here,  also,  is  that  the  fact  ihat  there  is  a greater  percen- 
tage of  employment  and  therefore  a greater  holding  power  necessarily  means  that  were  we  to 
shunt  the  older  worker  to  OJT , the  chances  of  employment  would  be  far  greater,  I submit 
that  the  whole  selection  procedure  imder  OJT  guarantees  this  employment,  that  the  associa- 
tions , that  the  companies  who  agree  to  the  sub-contracts  under  OJT  have  a grei-t  deal  to  say 
about  the  type  of  person  that  they  are  going  to  employ.  This  is  not  true  of  the  institutional 
portion  of  MDTA  training.  And  consequently,  again,  I think  we  are  getting  a disjointed  view 
of  the  relative  success  of  both  of  these  programs. 

And  I think  it  is  interesting  to  note,  as  Mr,  McKechnie  pointed  out,  in  spite  of  in- 
creased activity  under  OJT,  the  proportion  of  older  workers  being  taken  care  of  has  decreased, 

MP  McKECHNIE:  I should  make  clear  and  expand  my  definition  of  institutional 
training,  I didn’t  mean  to  imply  it  was  all  desk  learning.  They  are  in  shop  situations. 
Nevertheless,  it  still  means  tlie  older  worker  must  go  back  to  school,  someiiiinghe  has  not 
attended  for  a number  of  years. 

In  addition,  although  he  is  in  a shop  situation,  he  is  not  productive.  Whatever  he  pro- 
duces is  not  going  to  be  sold.  . He  is  not  being  paid  for  his  production.  His  retraining  subsis- 
tence is  certainly  not  a payment. 

So,  therefore,  for  someone  who  is  used  to  being  productive,  this  one  period  of  re- 
training could  very  well  lead  to  a feeling  of  uselessness.  It  is  almost  a sheltered  workshop  ^ 
idea.  And  I thinlc  this  is  what  an  older  worker  would  object  to,  in  contrast  to  OJT  where  he  is 
actually  being  paid  and  can  see  what  he  is  producing  coming  out  the  other  end  of  his  machine. 


MR,  WOODS:  But  we  don’t  know  this  for  a fact,  do  we? 

MR.  McKECHNIE:  No,  I am  surmising  the  older  worker  will  perhaps  feel  this  way. 
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MR.  WILLIAMS:  I am  going  to  make  a note  that  this  problem  will  be  one  of  the  signi- 
ficant items  for  discussion  — that  is , the  relationship  of  the  older  worker  to  institutional 
training  and  On-the-Job  Traimng  — this  afternoon. 

However,  if  there  is  someone  who  wants  to  make  a comment  right  now,  you  are  cer- 
tainly welcome  to  do  it. 

DR.  RUTH  M,  LAWS  (Supervisor,  Planning  and  Research,  Vocational  Education, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Dover,  Delav/are);  I would  like  to  reinforce  your 
statement  of  disagreement  relative  to  this  clear-cut,  either/or  definition  of  institutionnl 
training  as  being  more  appropriate  for  youth  and  On-the-Job  as  being  more  appropriate 
for  adults. 

In  fact,  the  youth  we  bring  in  for  institutional  training  would  not  profit,  either,  if 
they  experienced  training  in  a strict  school  situation.  Many  of  them  have  experienced 
failure  in  school  and  are  not  willing  to  go  back  to  a limited  school  situation,  A practical- 
experience  type  of  program  in  which  there  is  some  On-the-^ob  Training  is  essential,  even 
for  youth,  if  we  expect  them  to  succeed  in  it. 

So  I think  there  is  too  much  of  a clear-cut  differentiation  here,  and  I am  not  sure 
it  is  a valid  viewpoint, 

MR.  WILLIAMS;  I think  that  is  a valuable  comment. 

MISS  IRENE  BOOTHE  (Altrusa  International,  McLean,  Virginia):  As  you  recall,  the 
first  MDTA  provided  a matching  arrangement  with  the  States  for  paying  the  training 
allowances , and  a number  of  State  agencies  at  that  time  who  were  in  MDTA  felt  they  had  to 
train  people  they  could  place  rather  quickly,  in  order  to  impress  their  Legislatures  that  they 
ought  to  keep  the  program  going.  And  this  was  some  of  the  reason  that  the  screening  was  as 
it  was  under  the  first  MDTA  Act,  I think, 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  I think  that  is  also  a very,  very  vaUd  comment. 

MISS  BOOTHE:  Because  you  had  to  have  some  product.  It  was  unfortunate.  As  you 
remember,  there  was  a change  and  the  repayment  was  pushed  back  and  finally  done  away 
with  and  it  became  a Federal  program.  But  in  the  early  days  the  States  were  going  to  have 
to  pay  the  MDTA  allowances  and  had  to  have  something  to  show  their  Legislatures , there- 
fore, the  agencies  didn’t  touch  the  hard  core.  They  took  the  cream  of  the  crop. 

We  saw  this  very  early  in  the  program  and  started  doing  something  about  it. 


MR.  WILLIAMS:  Good. 
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Now,  I would  like  to  go  on  with  the  presentations,  if  I may,  and  hold  the  further  com- 
ments , if  you  will  make  notes  of  them* 

•I  thix^  these  few  comments  after  each  speaker  do  give  us  an  opportunity  to  pin  down  in 
our  minds  some  of  the  points  they  have  made. 

We  have  a very  distinguished  panel  here  today  and  probably  no  man  more  distinguished 
than  our  next  speaker , who  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  the  field  of  apprenticeship  and 
On-the-Job  Training  in  the  country  today. 

Mr,  Thomas  J.  Riley  is  the  Superintendent  of  Sldlls  Training  for  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority*  His  programs  cover  electrical,  automotive,  air  conditioning,  heating,  driver 
training*  They  have  been  praised  by  authorities  from  ail  over  as  some  of  the  best  training 
programs  in  the  country.  And  he  is  a recognized  authority,  Chairman  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation and  Apprenticeship  Conference.  He  has  received  the  Port  Authority  Executive 
Director's  Award  for  Achievement,  and  he  gets  hundreds  of  visitors  a year  to  watch  his 
training  programs  and  to  learn  from  him. 

So  I think  that  we  are  very  privileged  this  morning  to  have  Mr . Thomas  J,  Ril^  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  to  talk  on  the  subject,  "From  Unskilled  to  Skilled:  Upgrading  at 
the  Port  Authority.”  Mr,  Riley. 

MR,  RILEY:  Thank  you  for  that  wonderful  introduction.  Too  bad  the  executive  direc- 
tor wasn't  here  to  hear  it. 

Before  I start  I would  like  to  give  you  a little  idea  of  what  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  is,  so  you  can  fully  understand  the  type  of  training  we  go  into. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  ?s  a bi-state  agency,  controlled  by  both  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  We  operate  all  of  the  major  airports  in  the  metropo- 
litan district:  Kennecfy  Airport,  Newark  Airport,  Teterboro  Airport,  We  operate  truck  ter- 
minals, bus  terminals,  marine  terminals*  We  operate  a railroad.  We  are  going  to  build  the 
World  Trade  Center,  which  will  be  one  of  the  largest  operations  in  the  world.  And  we  also 
operate  grain  terminals,  7-1/2  miles  of  piers  in  the  Brooklyn  area,  and  we  go  into  quite  a bit 
of  marine  training. 

That  will  give  you  a little  idea  of  the  magnitude  cf  the  Port  Authority’s  operation. 

Now,  we  started  skills  training  in  the  Port  Authority  in  1946.  To  date  we  have  trained 
approximately  8,000  employees  in  29  different  types  of  program  covering  every  phase  of 
maintenance  skills,  airport  operations,  truck  operations,  and  marine  operations. 

Although  we  started  in  1946,  we  didn't  feel  the  manpower  pinch  in  certain  skills  until 
1954,  At  that  time,  due  to  the  many  changes  in  the  automotive  field  and  the  heating  and  air 
conditioning  field,  we  found  that  the  mechanics  we  had  at  that  time  could  not  handle  the  new 
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equipment  coming  in.  We  found  we  were  having  a shortage  at  the  senior  journeyman  level  or 
foreman  level. 

The  average  ages  of  the  employees  in  these  fields  were:  nt  the  journeyman  level,  43 
years  of  age;  at  the  helper  level,  48  years  of  age.  Here  we  found  the  helper  was  older  than  the 
journeyman. 

Most  of  these  employees  had  not  had  any  training  since  they  had  left  school  approxi- 
mately 25  years  before.  We  were  not  rea^  to  put  them  out  of  their  jobs.  We  didnH  want  tc 
do  this.  So  we  had  only  one  alternative.  That  was  to  take  these  people  and  to  retrain  them. 

We  did  an  intensive  stucfy  of  all  the  training  programs  in  these  fields  throughout  the  country , 
in  private  schools,  vocational  schools,  and  in  industry. 

After  this  intensive  study,  we  decided  to  conduct  the  training  ourselves  and  to  take  the 
following  steps: 

Number  one,  to  establish  a two-year  in-service  retraining  program  for  the  entire 
force,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  300  men.  We  first  conducted  prognostic  and  diagnostic 
tests  to  determine  the  level  of  instruction.  In  order  not  to  frighten  these  men  or  to  bore 
them,  the  instruction  was  entirely  trade-oriented.  It  consisted  of  both  class  and  shoproom 
instruction,  ’ 

Training  was  conducted  two  nights  per  week,  three  hours  per  night.  We  had  two  hours 
of  supervised  instruction  and  one  hour  of  Swtpervised  study.  The  one  hour  of  supervised  study 
was  to  take  care  of  the  man  who  had  a problem  that  he  couldn^t  solve  or  did  not  know  the  cor- 
rect answer  to.  The  instructor  was  there  on  the  scene  to  help  him. 

Our  instructors  were  of  two  different  lypes:  professional  or  licensed  teachers  and 
Port  Authority  engineers  or  maintenance  specialists.  The  professional  teacher  had  to  have 
either  a New  York  or  New  Jersey  teaching  license,  six  years  of  experience  in  the  field  in 
which  he  was  teaching,  a Mechanical  Engineer’s  degree  or  an  Electrical  Engineer’s  degree, 
according  to  which  program  we  were  going  to  put  him  into. 

The  engineering  or  maintenance  skills  specialist  had  to  have  at  least  six  years  of 
experience  in  his  particular  field.  If  he  was  going  to  teach  theoiy , he  had  to  have  either  a 
Mechanical  Engineering  degree  or  an  Electrical  Engineering  degree. 

The  training  covered  all  phases  of  the  operation.  We  started  out  with  mathematics  — 
basic  arithmetic,  right  on  up;  basic  English,  technical  reading  comprehension,  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  theory,  AC  theory,  DC  theory,  everything  involved  in  the  particular  trade. 

Now,  we  didn’t  just  go  ahead  and  jump  into  a training  program.  We  selected  26  men 
to  form  an  advisory  committee  in  the  Port  Authority,  These  26  men  came  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent fields;  Engineering,  maintenance,  operations.  We  sat  them  down  and  asked  them  what 
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they  thou^t  should  go  into  the  program;  what  phase  they  would  like  to  see  covered  most  of  all. 

After  a careful  stu<fy  of  that,  we  then  went  ahead  and  developed  the  program  outline. 

Next,  textbooks  are  most  important.  The  same  committee  of  26  men  reviewed  every 
available  text  we  could  find  connected  with  these  trades.  They  suggested  the  texts.  We  then 
submitted  the  texts  to  many  of  the  insti'uctors  to  see  what  they  thou^it.  Finally,  we  selected 
what  we  thou^t  were  the  best  possible  texts  for  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  evening  program,  we  set  up  a three  month,  :full-time  in-service 
training  program  for  these  people. 

You  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  these  are  people  ranging  anywhere  from  43  years  of  age 
to  48  years  of  age  who  hadn*t  been  to  school  for  quite  a while.  It  was  quite  gratifying  to  note 
that  throughout  the  program,  even  though  we  were  dealing  with  a shift  situation,  24  hours  a 
day , the  trainee  attendance  averaged  95  per  cent.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  men 
successfully  completed  the  program.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  electricians  were  promoted  to 
senior  electrician,  as  a result  of  a competitive  examination  at  the  end  of  the  program.  This 
program  was  a great  success.  We  didn’t  stop  here,  thou^.  In  order  to  keep  these  people 
moving  and  to  keep  them  up  to  date  with  the  changes  in  their  particular  fields,  we  conducted 
further  upgrading  and  retraining  programs,  hi  the  electrical  field,  for  example,  we  went  into 
high  tension,  electronic  training,  and  what-not. 

In  order  to  alleviate  shortages  in  the  future  at  the  lower  level,  we  established  two  dif- 
ferent sets  of  programs.  One  is  a pre-apprentice  program,  whereby  we  take  a man  who  has 
no  skills  and  we  put  him  through  what  we  call  our  General  Maintenance  Training  Program, 
which  consists  of  the  basic  fundamentals  in  22  different  trades.  This  gives  a man- an  idea  of 
how  to  use  his  hands.  It  may  even  lead  him  to  the  trade  that  he  may  like  best.  In  this  we 
cover  everything  from  electrical  work,  tinsmithing,  paving,  glazing,  rigging,  anything  that 
you  can  think  of  in  any  of  the  maintenance  or  construction  trades.  This  is  a six-month  pro- 
-am, again  two  ni^ts  a week,  three  hours  a ni^t.  This  program  we  run  day  and  ni^t 
because  of  the  shift  situation. 

We  have  been  operating  this  program  quit3  successfully  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  we 
have  seen  some  real  great  results.  We  have  no  age  limits.  We  range  in  age  anywhere  from 
18  years  to  55  years  of  age. 

We  also  started  apprentice  programs.  We  have  three  very  highly  successful  appren- 
tice programs.  One  is  automotive;  another  is  in  the  electrical  field;  another  is  in  heating  and 
air  conditioning.  In  the  metropolitan  area  of  New  York,  these  are  the  three  fields  in  which  we 
have  shortages  in  labor. 

I had  quite  a bit  of  opposition  when  we  started  the  apprentice  programs  because  quite  a 
number  of  people  were  under  the  xnisapprehension  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of.  Appren- 
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ticeship  and  Training  exercised  quite  a bit  of  control  over  your  operation.  I found  that  this 
vas  riot  so,  I found  that  Ed  Goshen,  who  headed  up  the  program  at  that  timq  was  quite  helpful 
and  tiiat  we  did  get  wonderful  cooperatka  from  the  Department. 

I predicted  when  we  started  this  apprenticeship  progTam  that,  if  we  continued  our  up- 
grading program,  we  could  take  a boy  at  17  with  a high  school  education  or  liigh  school  equiva- 
lency, and  bjr  the  time  he  was  19,  make  him  a full-fledged  journeyman. 

Now,  we  are  not  operating  a two-year  apprenticeship  program*  We  are  basically  a 
four-year  apprenticeship  program.  But  if  a man  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  training  can  take  a 
competitive  examination  for  electrician,  for  example,  and  pass  it,  and  continue  in  our  program 
in  the  evening,  he  can  be  promoted  to  a full-fledged  electrician. 

Four  years  ago  we  graduated  the  first  19 -year-old  electricians.  Today  these  same 
19-yea;r-old  boys  at  23  are  senior  electricians.  Before  they  are  30,  they  can  be  foremen,  if 
they  continue  to  take  the  different  training  programs  which  we  offer. 

This  does  not  mean  our  apprenticeship  programs  are  limited  to  17-yeax'-old  boys.  I 
have  in  my  program  at  the  present  time  men  who  are  51  and  52  years  of  age.  I would  say  the 
average  age  of  my  apprentices  is  roughly  around  28  years  of  age,  boys  who  have  been  in  ser- 
vice who  have  come  out.  We  have  been  highly  successful  there.  We  run  about  a 95  per  cent 
attendance  and  roughly,  again,  about  a 90  per  cent  successful  completion. 

Now,  we  have  run  into  other  areas  of  retraining  problems.  For  example,  we  also 
operate  bridges  and  tunnels.  At  the  Holland  and  Lincoln  tunnels,  we  have  huge  ventilating 
systems.  We  had  16  men  there  called  tuxmel  equipment  maintainers.  Their  equipment  was 
being  converted  to  be  electronically  controlled.  The  average  age  of  the  group  was  54,  average 
education  was  10th  grade.  We  found  we  could  no  longer  use  these  men  as  tunnel  equipment 
maintainers. 

We  did  a study  and  found  that  the  majorily  of  them  had  an  electrical  background.  We 
had  a.  shortage  of  electricians.  So  we  offered  them  a two-year  in-service  retraining  program 
for  electricians.  Again  we  ran  into  the  same  wonderful  results.  We  wound  up  'with  80  per 
cent  of  ihe  men  successfully  completing  the  program.  This  is  even  though  the  average  age  was 
54. 


At  that  stage  of  the  game,  I thought  I was  over  the  bridge;  I wasn’t  going  to  have  any 
more  trouble  with  older  employees.  But  the  Port  Authority  decided,  at  the  request  of  ^e 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  that  they  should  acquire  the  old  Hudson  and  Manhattan 
Railroad.  And  when  I say  “old,”  I mean  old.  The  equipment  there  ran  anywhere  from  40  to 
60  years  of  age.  We  had  roughly  1,475  employees.  The  average  age  was  51,  The  average 
education  was  grammar  school. 

We  ran  into  a nice  problem.  We  acquired  200  brand  new  air-conditioned  cars,  electro- 
nically controlled,  all  of  the  latest  equipment;  put  in  a new  signal  system.  And  here  we  have  a 
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force  of  1,475  people  who  have  never  handled  anything  but  the  oldest  equipment  available. 

We  started  a two-year  voluntary  training  program  for  these  people.  We  have  been  on 
the  way  now  for  six  months.  The  program  looks  like  It  will  be  highly  effective. 

Again,  rather  than  let  these  people  go,  we  decided  to  retrain  them,  (Wilh  any  new 
employees,  of  course,  we  are  setting  up  the  apprentice  programs  whereby  we  can  feed  in 
good,  trained,  qualified  people.) 

As  if  this  portion  of  the  problem  wasn’t  enough,  the  average  age  of  the  supervisory 
force  was  56,  Again  we  had  to  set  up  not  only  supervisoiy  training  for  these  people,  but 
technical  training  so  that  they  could  properly  supervise  these  people  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  equipment. 

This  program  is  now  underway , and  I hope  it  is  as  successful  as  the  rest  of  our 
programs. 

Now,  there  is  one  portion  of  the  Port  Authority  operation  that  some  of  you  people  may 
not  be  familiar  with.  The  Port  Authority,  in  conjunction  with  the  City  of  New  York,  is  now 
operating  what  is  knovm  as  the  BEST  training  program.  BEST  stands  for  Basic; Essential 
Skills  Training. 

In  this  program  we  are  committed  to  train  6, 000  people  in  the  coming  year.  We  are 
training  them  in  six  basic  skills:  heavy  duty  truck  driving;  oil  burner  repair;  air  conditioning 
repair*,  general  maintenance;  building  sanitation;  and  gardening. 

This  proigram  to  date  has  been  under  way  roughly  about  six  monih's.  We  have  had  ^ 
roughly  around  1,600  people  who  have  successfully  completed  the  program.  We  are  runmng 
about  a 75  per  cent  placement,  v/hich  is  good. 

The  Weliiare  Department  ^f  the  City  of  New  York  has  closed  350  welfare  cases,  which 
means  a saving  of  about  $1, 5 million  for  the  City  of  New  York  in  welfare  funds.  The  program 
cost  runs,  for  one  year,  $1, 8 million.  The  average  age  of  these  trainees,  by  the  way , runs 
around  36  years  of  age. 

We  g;o  into  all  the  remedial  education:  math,  English,  all  the  way  down  the  line  —all 
your  preparation  for  employment,  pre-testing,  employment  interviews,  and  eveiything  else. 
The  man  goes  to  school  40  hours  a week,  regular  working  hours  — eight  in  the  morning  until 
four  in  the  afternoon.  He  comes  to  the  training  and  receives  no  compensation.  It  he  is  on 
welfares,  he  continues  to  receive  his  welfare.  If  he  is  on  unemployment  insurance , he  cen- 
tinue'<«  to  re(3eive  his  unemployment  benefits, 

Roug;hly  40  per  cent  of  the  people  in  trainiiig  receive  no  benefits  whatsoever , and  it  is 
something  reallj'^  worthwhile  seeing  and  appreciaiting  it,  I didn’t  think  we  had  this  type  of 
people  any  longer  and  it  was  quite  gratitying  to  watch  it  and  be  a part  of  it. 
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That  is  about  all  I have  to  say.  Thank  you, 

(Applause.) 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Riley,  for  a very  revealing  presenta- 
tion. And  I get  from  your  presentation  the  fact  that,  given  the  proper  application  and 
direction,  you  can  conduct  successful  training  programs  for  older  persons,  at  least  those 
who  are  presently  employed;  you  are  suggesting  also  the  same  thing  can  be  done  for  the 
unemployed;  that  your  cost-benefit  ratio  is  pretty  good. 

Are  there  some  questions  for  Mr,  Riley? 

MISS  HELEN  B.  HAMER  (Chief,  Program  Development  Branch,  Bureau  of  Family 
Services,  U,  S,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C.):  lam 
interested  in  the  welfare  angle, 

la  this  BEST  program  you  talked  about,  who  are  the  people  you  trained?  Are  these 
people  who  applied  for  jobs  at  the  Port  Authority? 

MR,  RILEY:  No,  these  are  people  who  are  attracted  to  the  program  by  the  City. 
They  are  not  forced  into  the  program  or  anything  else.  We  do  have  spot  announcements  on 
radio  and  TV,  and  this  is  the  way  we  are  attracting  them.  We  do  have  two  recruitment 
offices,  one  handled  by  the  New  York  City  Department  of  WeHare  and  one  handled  by  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Labor,  But  it  is  done  on  an  entirely  voluntary  basis  on  the 
part  of  the  trainee. 

MISS  HAMER:  You  are  essentially  running  this  program  to  get  staff  for  Port  Authority. 

MR.  RILEY;  No. 

MISS  HAMER:  No?  Well,  why  are  you  running  it? 

MR.  RILEY;  This  is  to  take  people  who  do  not  have  skills  and  provide  them  with  the 
sldlls  that  are  necessary  for  them  to  obtain  employment  in  any  industry  in  the  New  York  Area, 

MISS  HAMER:  You  mean  this  is  a sort  of  independent  training  program  run  by  the 
Port  Authority? 

MR,  RILEY:  The  Port  Authority  and  the  City  of  New  York.  The  City  of  New  York 
is  paying  for  the  training,  itself,  W'e  are  providing  the  training  facilities  and  my  super- 
visory talents , if  you  may  call  them  that. 

MISS  HAMER;  I see. 


MR,  WILLIAMS;  Yes,  sir.  Mr,  Jacoby. 
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MR.  JACOBY:  It  may  be  a little  out  of  line  for  me,  as  a recorder  here,  to  ask  these 
questions. 

One,  I would  like  to  make  a statement.  Yesterday  morning,  Mr,  Ulrich  talked  about 
the  fact  that  we  should  look  at  ourselves  as  trainers  as  to  the  success  of  such  programs,  I 
think  Mr.  Riley  has  brou^t  out  the  fact  that  with  good,  solid  training,  programs  are  success- 
ful. 


Second  is  a question:  The  Port  Authority  evidently  felt  that  it  was  cheaper  and  better 
to  retrain  that  it  was  to  rehire.  That  is  in  the  form  of  a question,  Mr.  Riley. 

Then,  was  there  a feeling  of  community  responsltility  which  urged  the  Port  Authority  to 
take  on  this  kind  of  task? 

ME.  RILEY:  Well,  ^one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the  Port  Authority  is  to  develop  the 
Port  of  New  York,  which  covers  a 40-mile  radius  around  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Having  all 
these  people  imemployed  affects  the  economic  growth  of  the  Port  area.  So  we  were  not  only 
providing  a community  service,  we  were  performing  a job  which  we  were  supposed  to  perform. 

We  have  many  small  communities  in  the  metropolitan  area,  many  small  cities  around 
the  metropolitan  area.  They  couldn^t  develop  or  provide  training  of  this  type  on  such  a large 
scale  on  their  own.  For  instance,  the  City  of  Newark  now  has  asked  the  Port  Authority  to  help 
set  up  training  programs  in  the  City  of  Newark,  We  are  working  with  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Education  now,  and  I understand  — in  fact,  it  just  happened  yesterday  — that  they 
have  okayed  the  first  program  for  the  City  of  Newark  and  that  is  going  to  be  a truck  driving 
program. 

Now,  the  interesting  part  about  these  programs  is  that  they  are  short-term  programs. 
Within  a two-month  or  three-month  time  we  can  give  a man  the  skills  to  go  out  and  get  a job, 
a well-paying  job.  I am  not  just,  talking  about  a $1, 25  an  hour  job.  In  the  bus  driving  and  truck 
driving  area,  I am  talking  about  a man  who  is  getting  $3, 25  or  $3, 50,  Some  of  our  graduates 
are  bringing  home  close  to  $200  a week  in  that  particular  area. 

In  oil  burner  repair,  I am  talking  about  a man  making  anywhere  from  $2. 75  to  $3, 00  an 
hour.  So  I am  talking  about  well -paying  jobs  and  in  a short  time.  I am  not  talking  about  two  or 
three  years.  I am  talking  about  two  months  to  three  months. 

Building  sanitation,  which  a lot  of  people  look  down  on,  is  a very  highly  skilled  field 
today.  An  entrance  level  porter,  for  instance,  starts  out  with  $81  a week,  V/ithin  a year’s 
time  he  can  be  making  close  to  $120  if  he  applies  himself. 

So  we  are  not  just  talking  about  low-paying  jobs  or  long-term  training. 

I believe  in  long-term  training;  don’t  get  me  wrong.  But  I think  the  best  way  to  alleviate 
this  business  of  unemployment  among  the  aged  is  to  take  people  at  the  right  age  and  teach  them 
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^ fact  that  we  all  know,  that  you  never  stop  training;  you  continue  with  your  training  and  re- 
iraiziing  and  upgrading. 

This  we  have  done  In  the  Port  Authority  and  we  have  been  highly  successful* 

MR,  JACOBY:  What  kind  of  cost  per  man  do  you  have  at  the  present  time,  that  is  pre- 
listninary  training? 

MR.  RILEY:  In  the  Poverty  program? 

MR.  JACOBY:  No,  I am  talking  about  your  program  at  the  Port  Authority.  What  does 
it  cost  you  to  retrain  a man,  as  an  average? 

MR.  RILEY:  I donH  have  any  figures.  It  is  very  low.  I can  make  them  available. 

MR,  JACOBY:  I think  this  might  be  very  interesting,  in  comparison  to  Mring  costs. 
After  all,  it  does  cost  you  money  to  hire  a new  man  and  it  takes  time  for  him  to  assimilate 
knowledge  just  on  the  job,  even  thou^  he  may  be  skilled.  If  you  fake  an  elfectricxan  and  throw 
him  into  the  Holland  Tunnel,  it  will  take  him  a while  to  know  his  way  ai'ound.  Daring  that  time 
he  is  only  partially  productive, 

MR,  RILEY:  He  runs  about  75  per  cent  jyroductive. 

A VOICE;  He  is  talldng  about  the  cost  of  job  turnover.  It  runs  around  $450. 

MR.  JACOBY:  I know  what  it  is  in  industry.  I wondered  what  his  costs  might  be  in 
retraining. 

MR.  RILEY:  It  runs  very  low.  In  many  cases,  most  of  the  training,  you  know,  is 
done  on  the  employee's  own  time  in  these  evening  classes.  So  all  you  are  concerned  with 
would  be  the  instructor’s  cost,  period.  If  you  took  a group  — I will  do  this  fast,  or  you  can 
do  it  for  me  — 300  hours  of  instructioii  at  $8  per  hour,  that  would  be  $2,400.  Each  class 
would  contain  —•  I go  for  a maximum  of  16  men  in  a classroom  situ^tionM  And  a shop  situation 

would  be  anywhere  from  6 to  10^ 

That  will  give  you  a rou^  idea  of  what  your  costs  would  be  per  man. 

We  have  the  space  available,  so  there  is  no  problem  there.  The  e(iuipment  has  been 
handed  down  through  the  years. 

We  salvage  all  of  our  equipment,  by  the  way.  It  is  very  seldom  we  go  out  and  buy  new 
equipment.  When  we  are  demolishing  buildings,  we  strip  the  building  and  bring  everything  in 
and  re-use  it. 
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MR,  ALBERT  J,  OLSEN  (Consultant,  Division  of  Welfare,  National  Lutheran 
Council,  New  York  Cily):  I was  interested  in  your  point  in  this  BEST  program,  in  which  you 
said,  the  average  age  was  36,  Would  you  have  an  idea  of  the  number  of  older  workers  in 
this  group,  even  though  the  average  age  is  36?  You  say  there  are  6,000  in  the  program? 

MR,  RILEY:  There  will  be  6,000  by  the  end  of  the  year, 

MR.  OLSEN:  Do  you  know  what  part  of  it  would  be  older  workers? 

MR,  RILEY:  Say,  over  45? 

MR.  OLSEN:  I would  say  over  55. 

MR,  RILEY:  I would  say  it  would  run  about  15  per  cent, 

MR,  OLSEN:  Fifteen  per  cent  of  6,000? 

MR,  RILEY:  Yes,  That  is  rou^y, 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  Did  you  have  a question,  sir? 


MR,  HOLCOLMB  (Bureau  of  National  Affairs):  1 was  curious  about  the  cost.  You 
mentioned  $1, 8 million.  Was  that  for  the  entire  BEST  program,  6, 000  people? 


MR.  RILEY:  That  is  for  the  entire  operation  for  one  year. 

MR,  HOLCOLMB:  But  these  are  short-time  training  programs? 

MR.  RILEY:  Two  to  three  months. 

MR.  HOLCOLMB:  In  all  categories? 

MR,  RILEY;  Yes.  And  to  date  we  have  the  cooperation  of  every  union  involved. 
Teamsters,  Building  Service  employees.  Air  Conditioning  and  Oil  Burner  people.  In  fact, 
we  have  had  close  to  $100,000  worth  of  oil  burner  and  air  conditioning  equipment  donated 
by  the  industry  and  unions  involved.  We  have  had  10  tractors  and  trailers  donated  by  the 
trucking  industry,  and  we  have  full  cooperation  of  the  Teamsters  and  the  trucking 
industry, 

MR,  HOLCOLMB:  In  that  cost  you  are  not  including  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion or  welfare  benefits. 
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MR.  RILEY:  No,  the  training  course,  I am  not  involved  in  the  other  phase  of  it. 

MR.  WILLIAiVB:  Unfortunately,  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  are  supposed  to 
get  you  over  to  lunch  so  you  will  be  back  here  at  1:15. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m. , a luncheon  recess  was  taken  until  1:15  p.m.) 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

MR.,  WILLIAMS:  We  shall  proceed  with  the  next  speaker  who  has  been  a journeyman 
plumber  and  also  a plumbing  instructor  for  the  Wisconsin  Vocational  Schools.  He  is  now 
Assistant  Director  of  Training  for  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of 
the  Plumbing  and  Pipefitting  Industry  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada.  Our  speaker  is  also  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Joint  Plumbing  Apprenticeship  Committee,  and  I think  very  well  qualified 
to  tell  us  about  the  program  of  the  United  Association  and  what  it  is  doing  by  way  of  training 
older  persons.  He  is  Norman  F,  Piron,  Assistant  Training  Diroctox’  of  the  United  A ssociation 
Training  Department  for  Apprentices  and  Journeymen.  His  subject:  "Upgrading  for  the  Space 
Age," 


MR,  PIRON:  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I mi^t  say  I am  substituting  for  the  director  of  our  Training  Department,  I will  pre- 
sent the  paper  that  was  prepared  for  this  panel,  and  I think  the  time  schedule  will  allow  for  a 
few  additional  remarks. 

"You  can^t  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks"  is  a tired  old  axiom  applied  on  occasion  to  the 
human  race. 

It’s  a pat  saying  that  has  enabled  many  an  employer  and  training  director  to  sidestep 
logi-c  and  stick  with  tradition.  How  wrong  they  can  be  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
United  Association  during  the  past  12  years.  With  the  cooperation  of  management,  industry 
and  educators,  we  have  shown  that  one  doesn’t  have  to  be  a gi^een  youngster  to  absorb  new 
ideas,  new  techniques,  or  new  methods. 

The  stea^  advance  of  technology  in  our  industry  is  making  constant  new  demands  on 
the  skills  of  our  workers,  young  and  bid.  These  demands  could  have  lowered  tlie  curtain  for 
many  of  our  veteran  skilled  craftsmen.  The  ultimate  result  has  been  exactly  the  opposite, 
however,  because  labor  and  management  and  education  joined  forces  to  make  advancing  tech- 
nology a positive  and  useful  agent  for  better  sldlls,  better  conditions,  and  better  pay. 

The  United  Association  made  a simple  decision,  based  on  the  fact  that  nothing  is  per- 
manent except  change,  and  channeled  its  energies  to  make  certain  that  all  of  its  members, 
both  working  and  potential,  kept  pace  with  it.  If  it  was  necessaiy  to  instruct  apprentices  in 
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the  latest  techniques,  methods,  and  processes,  it  would  be  just  as  necessary  to  instruct  the 
working  membership  in  these  same  new  challenges ^ It  was  a matter  of  first  things  first, 
however,  and  it  was  obvious  that  before  anyone  could  be  taught  anything,  there  would  have  to 
be  instructors  who  knew  how  and  what  to  teach.  That  is  why  the  UA  became  involved  with  Pur- 
due University  in  a program  of  instruction  for  instructors. 

We  began  in  1954  with  66  instructor-students,  in  a study  program  lasting  for  one  week. 
After  five  successful  annual  programs,  the  UA  and  Purdue  developed  a more  extensive  course 
of  instruction  in  a 5-year  course  which  would  result  in  a certificate  from  the  university. 

In  1965,  we  had  600  instructor-students  learning  everything  from  atomic  radiation 
safety  to  advanced  hydronic  heating  and  cooling,  as  well  as  trigonometry  and  applied  English 
grammar. 

Specifically , the  annual  training  course  for  instructors  of  journeymen  and  apprentices 
is  designed  to: 

1,  Prepare  UA  instructors  to  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  techniques  of  instructing 
and  instructional  materials. 

2,  Acquaint  instructors  ^vith  the  philosophy  and  principles  of  education,  especially 
trade,  industrial  and  technical  education. 

3,  Provide  learning  experiences  in  the  principles  and  fundamentals  of  the  applied 
knowledge  — subjects  such  as  science,  mathematics,  drawing,  English,  basic  economics,  and 
so  forth, 

4,  Broaden  and  deepen  the  understanding  of  the  instructor  in  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  crafts  and  bring  information  to  the  instructors  about  the  latest  developments,  in  this  area. 

The  uninitiated  might  say  that  such  a design  seems  a bit  too  sophisticated  for  practical 
absorption  and  application  by  plumbers,  pipefitters  and  sprirMer  fitters.  The  answer  is  ap- 
parent: The  apprentices  as  well  as  the  veteran  plumbers , pipefitters  and  sprinkler  fitters 
have  been  deeply  involved  from  the  beginning  in  the  new  skill  demands  of  the  atomic  and  areo- 
space  age, 

UA  journeymen  at  work  in  atomic  plants  must  fit  pipes  to  tolerances  of  less  than 
1/10,000  of  an  inch  and  be  able  to  conduct  steam  from  atomic  furnaces  at  temperatures  so 
high  that  the  alloy  pipe,  costing  as  much  as  $1,100  per  foot /must  be  cooled  from  the  outside 
to  prevent  it  from  melting. 


Plumbers,  pipefitters  and  sprinkler  fitters  must  know  the  properties  of  metals  and 
alloys  and  have  some  knowledge  of  metallurgical  processes,  A few  years  ago,  heiiarc,  short 
arc,  and  plastic  welding  techniques  were  virtually  unknown.  Many  techniques  unknown  a 
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decade  ago  are  now  common  procedures  within  the  work  jurisdiction  of  our  industry.  In- 
stincting  our  membership  in  these  techniques  was  a job  that  someone  had  to  do  if  the  stem, 
tmbending  perfoi’mance  requirements  were  to  be  met. 

The  valuable  skills  honed  through  years  of  experience  by  our  veteran  journeymen  could 
not  be  relegated  to  the  slag  heap.  But  this  total  training  approach  is  costly  and  continuing.  It 
could  not  be  reserved  only  for  the  training  of  apprentices.  The  journeyman  of  10,  20,  and  30 
years*  experience  was  still  the  backbone  of  a contractor *s  work  force. 

The  growing  demand  for  new  skills  was  creating  problems  for  contractors,  too.  Indi- 
vidual contractors  frequently  had  to  spend  large  sums  at  the  job  site  to  give  special  training  to 
the"r  work  crews  before  construction  could  even  begin.  One  contractor  on  a big  refinery  job, 
for  example,  spent  $250,000  for  training  craftsmen  in  modern  welding  methods. 

Agreement  was  reached  in  1956  between  the  National  Constructor  Association  and  the 
United  Association  to  establish  an  industry-wide  fund,  to  be  administered  jointly  , as  a con- 
stantly-replenished pool  of  resources  for  training  in  the  plumbing,  pipefitting,  and  sprinkler 
fitting  crafts.  Called  the  International  Training  Fund,  it  is  supported  entirely  NCA  con- 
structor payments  based  upon  man  hours  v/orked  by  UA  members  for  contractors  of  the  NCA. 
Through  this  continent-wide  service^,  talent,  funds , and  facilities  are  coordinated  to  bring  the 
best  of  all  to  bear  on  local  training  problems.  Five  ITF  training  coordinators  service  the 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  reporting  to  an  administrator  and  assisting  local 
training  programs. 

Since  its  establishment,  the  ITF  has  been  an  effective  instrument  for  funneling  finan- 
cial assistance  and  expert  advice  to  those  localities  where  they  are  most  needed  and  will  do 
the  most  good  for  the  worker,  contractor,  and  the  nation. 

The  UA  operates  144  schools  today,  financed  by  local  funds  with  the  help  from  the  ITF. 
The  principal  expenditures  have  been  for  equipment  and  training  aids  aimed  at  the  practical 
aspects  of  the  training  offered^  We  also  sponsor  classes  for  veteran  craftsmen  in  foreman 
training  and  superintendent  training. 

All  of  these  programs  are  under  the  over-all  supervision  of  advisoiy  committees  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  UA  and  the  contractors*  associations.  Let  me  point  out  that 
management  has  always  been  ready  to  assist  in  the  local  and  national  training  efforts  neces- 
sary for  shoring  up  the  skills  of  the  craftsman. 

Our  experience  with  the  veteran  plumber,  pipefitter,  and  sprinkler  fitter  has  enabled 
us  to  draw  some  broad  generalities  about  what  instructional  courses  should  consist  of  and  how 
to  apply  them.  The  most  effective  results  have  been  obtaine'd  by; 

1,  Short  courses.  Instruction  should  be  limited  to  two  or  three  hours  a week  stretch- 
ing over  several  weeks,  depending  on  the  extent  of  the  new  skill  being  taught. 
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2*  Practical  courses.  While  theory  is  becoming  more  and  more  a prime  requisite 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  over -all  skill  employment,  the  course  should  be  so  designed  as  to 
weave  the  scientific  fact  into  the  practical  application.  Separating  theory  and  practice  will 
not  work.  The  older  worker  is  impatf.ent  with  time  spent  on  information  not  related  directly 
to  his  work. 


3,  Competent  instructors.  The  older  worker  has  a tremendous  amount  of  experience 
and  know-how  gained  over  the  years.  The  person  chosen  to  instruct  him  should  have  this 
basic  background  also  or  face  the  problem  of  not  being  taken  seriously.  The  psychology  of 
training  is  what  I am  talking  about.  If  instructor  and  student  are  not  talking  the  same  language, 
the  training  will  be  less  effective, 

4,  Immediate  application.  What  is  being  taught  should  have  immediate  and  practical 
application  since  practice  is  the  key  to  retention  and  the  immediate  need  to  know  is  the  best 
incentive  to  learn. 

5,  Visual  aids.  Visual  aids  should  be  employed  whenever  possible,  coupled  with 
demonstration  and  practice. 

We  have  found  that  the  man  who  knows  his  job  and  has  been  doing  it  well  for  many 
years  is  easier  to  retrain  for  a refinement  of  his  basic  skill  than  an  apprentice  who  must 
learn  fundamentals  first. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  programs  have  been  highly  successful  over  the  years. 

There  is  no  question  also,  tha.t  the  veteran,  older  worker  in  oui*  crafts  has  been  the 
bulwark  of  our  industrial  achievements  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  space. 

In  addition  to  the  contents  of  this  paper,  I would  like  to  add  a few  comments:  We  are 
obviously  concerned  with  tlie  welfare  of  the  older  worker  in  our  industry.  Production  is  just 
as  important  in  the  construction  industry  as  in  any  other,  Paroduction  is  especially  important 
when  you  are  working  for  the  low  bidder. 

Because  of  the  physical  requirements  of  our  work,  production  in  some  areas  can  slow 
down  with  age.  You  have  probably  noticed  in  your  travels  the  amount  and  size  of  piping  in- 
stalled for  an  oil  refinery  or  chemical  plant.  This  lype  of  work  is  installed  by  pipefitters. 

Muck  of  the  work  in  a fire  protection  system  is  done  overhead.  This  means  working  on  lad- 
ders and  scaffolding,  A plumbing  system  starts  with  piping  in  trenches  and  ends  with  pipeo 
extending  through  the  roofs  of  buildings.  These  are  examples  of  work  requiring  physical 
activities  such  as  lifting,  bending,  loieeling,  and  climbing. 

Service  and  maintenance  work  is  one  area  where  a broad  background  of  experience 
can  be  an  advantage  for  older  workers.  One  major  problem,  however,  is  that  many  of  the 
jobs  requiring  less  physical  effort,  such  as  foreman,  estimator,  or  instructor,  require  broad 
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knowledge  and  experience  along  with  special  skills  and  aptitudes.  In  order  to  assist  older 
workers,  we  have  prepared  instructional  materials  which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  skills 

to  offset  slowing  down  in  physical  capacities, 

" • * 

Since  many  employers  are  interested  primarily  in  hiring  younger  men,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  require  in  some  bargaining  agreements  the  employment  of  a percentage 
of  older  workers.  This  helps  assure  the  employment  of  men  who  have  given  years  of 
satisfactoiy  service  to  the  Industry  and  the  public.  Financial  assistance  to  local  training 
programs  by  tiiO  Memattonal  Training  Fund  was  mentioned.  Since  1958,  over  $7,5  million 
has  been  distributed  to  over  400  local  training  committees.  This  has  enabled  saUsfactory 
programs  tc  be  conducted  Where  local  school  funds  were  limited  or  unavailable.  Although  a 
major  part  of  our  training  activities  is  devoted  to  apprenticeship,  we  feel  we  must  also  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  about  the  employment  of  our  older  members. 

(Applause.) 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Prion. 

I continually  have  been  impressed  now  through  three  of  our  speakers  with  the  very, 
very  high  quality  of  the  papers  and  the  very  practical  nature  of  them,  and  I am  particularly 
impressed  with  some  very  specific  suggestions  which  have  come  out  of  this  paper  and  which 
we  will  certainly  want  to  discuss  at  greater  length  later  on. 

However,  I would  now  throw  the  meeting  o[)en  for  some  direct  questions  to  our  last 
speaker. 

Yes,  sir. 

MR.  RICHARD  LUER  (OMPER-NCOA  Older  Workers  Relocation  Project,  South  Bend, 
Indiana):  I would  like  to  ask  Mr,  Piron  how  he  can  justify  upgraders  to  the  apprentice  gradu- 
ates that  have  spent  four  years  upgrading?  Where  do  you  get  this  upgrader  to  start  with? 

MR,  PIRON:  When  we  are  talking  about  upgrading,  we  are  talking  about  upgrading 
our  present  journeymen,  men  who  have  been  working  as  journeymen  for  some  time,  who 
may  need  refresher  courses,  new  skills,  and  so  forth, 

MR.  LUER;  There  is  no  change  in  the  apprenticeship  program,  then, 

MR,  PIRON;  No,  We  are  concerned  here,  our  entire  panel,  with  older  workers, 
and  this  is  an  aspect  of  attempts  to  upgrade  the  older  worker  vithin  the  industiy.  It  has  no 
effect  on  the  apprentice  program,  as  such. 
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MR.  LUER:  Do  you  think  the  apprenticeship  training  time  could  be  cut  substantially  in 
the  pipeRtting  industry? 

MR,  PIRON:  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  **cut  substantially**?  Timewise? 

MR,  LUER:  It  is  about  four  years  now.  Could  that  be  cut  in  half?  I would  like  to  have 
Mr.  Riley  answer  something  on  this,  too. 

MR,  PIRON:  Traditionally,  it  has  been  a five-year  program  in  our  craft,  regardless 
of  whether  it  might  be  plumbing,  pipefittiDg,  or  sprinkler  fitting,  the  three  principal  areas  of 
the  work  of  our  members.  While  some  suggestions  have  been  made  for  shortening  this  term 
of  apprenticeship,  the  five-year  program  has  been  traditional  for  many,  many  years,  and  I 
feel  that  this  is  necessary.  I think  you  have  to  consider  apprenticeship  in  several  different 
lights. 


The  customer  expects,  at  the  end  of  an  apprenticeship,  a skilled  worker,  I think  you 
could  take  several  subjects  — if  you  wanted  to  pi^  isolated  subjects  — and  say,  **I  can  teach 
this  subject  or  how  to  do  this  skill  in  a comparatively  short  time,**  but  knowing  a certain  sub- 
ject or  how  to  do  a certain  skill  is  different  from  being  thorou^ly  skilled  in  this  particular 
application  or  the  application  of  this  subject. 

Our  apprentices , in  order  to  get  the  wide  variety  of  training  we  think  necessary , have 
to  depend  sometimes  on  economic  conditions,  the  kind  of  work  that  is  available  in  the  com- 
munity. They  have  to  depend  on  the  types  of  jobs  that  a contractor  will  get.  And  it  is  pretty 
difficult  to  say,  **We  are  going  jto  have  a number  of  apprentices  in  any  of  these  particular  fields 
and  they  are  all  going  to  start  on  this  kind  of  building  construction  or  this  kind  of  system;  they 
are  going  to  work  definitely  this  many  months  on  this  kind  of  work,  and  we  are  going  to  route 
them  throu^  a specific  program  of  this  kind, 

I presume  much  of  this  kind  of  thing  can  be  done  in  some  in-plant  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams , but  in  the  construction  industry  there  are  so  many  variables  that  it  is  pretty  much 
accepted  by  our  organization  and  the  contractor  organizations  with  which  we  work  jointly  in 
these  programs,  that  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  shortening  appreciably  the  five-year 
apprentice  program  as  it  exists  today.  New  technologies,  automation  and  many  new  develop- 
ments tend  to  complicate  things  in  some  areas  rather  than  simplify  them,  so  I think  the  five- 
year  training  program  has  been  pretty  well  established  and  will  remain  i^o  for  some  time, 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  Mr,  Riley,  do  you  want  to  make  a comment  on  that  or  do  you  want  to 
hold  it  until  discussion  later  on? 

MR,  RILEY:  I am  going  to  have  to  be  leaving  in  a half-hour. 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  Now  is  your  time  to  comment  on  that,  if  you  like. 


MR.  RILEY:  la  my  particular  apprentice  programs  in  the  Port  Author!^,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  maintenance  journeymen.  We  are  not  talking  about  construction  journeymen,  which 
is  what  I believe  you  have  been  covering, 

MR.  PIRO'T:  Yes. 

MR.  RILEY:  So  we  are  talking  about  two  different  types  of  animals. 

Number  one,  the  Port  Authority  program  is  an  in-plant  training  program.  In  the  two 
years  of  training  that  we  give  our  apprentices,  wc  cover  the  same  approximate  number  of  hours 
normally  covered  in  the  outside  apprentice  program  in  four  years.  We  dm^t  stop  for  vacations; 
we  don’t  shut  down  in  the  summertime;  and  we  do  have  the  three  montlis  of  full-time  training 
that  we  give  the  apprentice.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  two  ni^ts  a week,  three  hours  a night. 

In  addition  to  all  this , he  still  gets  two  years  of  on-the-job  training  under  skilled 
lechanical  supervision.  This  is  something  I don’t  think  you  can  do  on  a construction  job  be- 
cause the  apprentice  is  bouncing  from  one  job  to  another.  So  to  cover  all  the  particul>.:.'  areas 
that  he  should  cover  would  take  much  longer  in  the  construction  industry. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Well,  as  I have  had  occasion  to  repeat  several  times,  we  do  have 
excejitionally  well  qualified  people  here  today.  I am  just  constantly  astonished  at  the  back- 
ground of  our  speakers  and  their  pertinency  to  our  question. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Dr,  Joseph  Kopas,  who  is  president  of  the  Human  Engineering 
Institute  and  a training  consultant  for  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  He  has  been  with  Republic 
Steel  since  1947  and  has  done  much  training  there,  both  of  a technical  and  managerial,  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  type. 

His  Human  Engineering  Institute  is  a non-profit  organization  which  develops  and  con- 
ducts programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  industry  in  training  and  upgrading  management  personnel, 
operators,  and  maintenace  employees.  He  has  some  50  companies  participating  in  training 
programs  developed  under  his  direction  at  the  Human  Engineering  Institute, 

A very  interesting  sidelight  on  Dr.  Kbpas  is  that  he  was  bom  and  raised  on  a farm  In 
Belmont  County,  Ohio,  and  his  first  experience  with  training  others  came  when  he  taught  his 
father  to  lake  over  his  pipethreader  job  so  he  could  go  to  college.  He  went  to  college  and  got 
his  B.A,  and  M.A,  at  Western  Reserve  and  his  Ph.  D,  from  Ohio  State  University.  He  has 
been  a consultant  to  the  War  Manpower  Commission;  he  has  been  a developer  of  an  industrial 
test  battery  which  is  widely  used.  He  is  going  to  talk  to  us  on  ’’Upgrading  for  Hea\y  Industry,” 
Dr.  Kopas, 

DR.  KOPAS:  Thank  you. 

Dramatic  technological  advances  during  the  past  decade  have  brought  about  rapid  and 
extensive  modernization  of  equipment,  facilities  and  processes  in  Industry.  Industrial  concerns 
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of  all  sizes  have  had  no  alternative  but  to  modernize  if  they  were  to  remain  competitive. 
Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  urgent  need  to  modernize  as  the  alreacfy  fast  pace 
of  technological  development  continues  to  accelerate. 

We  must  emphasize,  however,  Ihat  technological  progress  not  only  makes  equipment, 
processes,  and  facilities  obsolete,  but  also  makes  employees  obsolete.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
older  equipment,  tlie  older  employees  are  hit  the  hardest  and  quickest  by  the  probability  of 
obsolescence.  Obsolete  equipment  can  be  scrapped  and  replaced  with  new  and  modern  equip- 
ment, but  “obsolete"  manpower  cannot  be  scrapped  except  possibly  In  small  number*  Further- 
more, modem  equipment  cannot  be  managed,  operat<5d  and  maintained  by  "obsolete"  super- 
visory, operating  and  maintenance  employees. 

From  a sheer  logical  viewpoint,  it  stands  to  reason  that  in  order  to  operate,  xhanage 
and  supervise  these  modem  facilities  and  processes,  Industry  Is  going  to  need  technically 
skilled  personnel. 

And  most  of  these  technically  skilled  people  are  going  to  have  to  come  from  the  ranks 
o.  those  alrea(^  employed  by  industry — I would  say  85  per  cent  of  them— which  means  pretty 
much  an  updating  and  upgrading  training  program.  And  the  most  practical,  the  most  econo- 
mical method—and  the  most  effective — ^we  have  found  in  ten  years  of  experimental  and  develop- 
menta?  work  has  been  on-the-lob  training. 

Allow  me  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  older  worker^s  problem— a major  problem  for 
our  entire  industrial  community.  We  can  "profile"  the  older  worker. 

(a)  His  average  age  is  45, 

(b)  His  education  stopped  somewhere  about  the  ninth  grade. 

(c)  He  has  25  years  of  seniority  , 

(d)  He  h..3  28  years  of  wo”fc  experience, 

(e)  He  has  been  out  of  school  for  31  years. 

This  \"orker  may  be  a supervisor;  he  may  be  an  operator;  he  may  be  a .maintenance 
man.  These  three  categories  constitute  about  80  per  cent  of  our  industrial  personnel. 

He  holds  a key  job  at  tlie  top  of  his  job  progression. 

He  has  attained  the  highest  degree  of  job  success,  job  effectiveness,  earning  power 
and  job  security. 


In  a sense  he  is  sitting  on  top  of  the  job  world  at  46,  looking  forward  to  20  more  years 
of  employment. 
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His  employer  views  him  as  one  of  his  key  men,  and  looks  forv^ard  to  20  years,  at 
least,  of  service  from  him. 

And  for  many  years,  up  until  1955,  this  was  a system  that  worked  beautifiilly  in  indus- 
try. Then  along  comes  a rapid  wave  of  technological  progress,  and  let's  see  what  happens: 

Our  man,  formerly  at  the  top  of  the  job  world,  is  now  the  prime  victim  of  technological 
progress  he  didn't  ask  for,  which  he  didn't  particularly  want,  and  over  which  he  has  no  control. 

He  is  the  first  to  be  affected,  because  he  is  at  the  top  in  the  job  progressiono  And 
this  also  results  in  a most  interesting  parallel:  just  as  the  oldest  equipment  is  more  likely  to 
become  obsolete  under  the  modernization  program,  so  are  the  skills  of  the  older  worker,  and 
he  is  in  an  unfavorable  position  to  help  himself.  He  finds  himself  in  an  inescapable  and  des- 
perate race  between  forced  obsolescence  and  forced  retirement.  And  to  compound  his  pro- 
blem, he  finds  that  his  competitors  in  this  race  are  young  men  who  are  better  educated, 
better  qualified  and  receiving  preferential  treatment. 

As  a consequence,  the  older  worker  seeks  assistance  from  his  employer,  from  his 
union,  and  from  his  government.  Updating  and  upgrading  training  constitute  his  only  hope  for 
the  future.  And  if  lihat  fails  him,  he  is  done  for,  and  he  knows  it«  Because  in  the  area  of 
technical  work,  you  either  know  what  you  are  doing,  or  you  are  out  of  the  game*  If  he  does 
lose  out — and  some  have  been  losing  out  steadily — ^where,  at  the  age  of  45,  is  he  going  to  find 
an  opportunily  for  training  that  will  provide  him  with  the  necessary  skills  for  a new  occupation 
of  equal  status?  And,  if  he  should  get  that  necessary  training,  who  is  going  to  hiie  him  at 
that  age? 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  the  older  worker  faces. 

He  needs  training  now%  not  after  he  is  unemployed  and  on  relief.  That  is  why  up- 
dating and  upgrading  are  of  such  vital  impoirtance.  It  is  usually  too  late  and  too  difficult  to 
retrain  him  after  he  is  out  of  work  and  on  relief.  This  basically  is  the  story  of  the  older 
worker. 

That  we  hear  so  much  about  "disadvantaged  youth"  is  rather  interesting.  We  are  con- 
tinually told  that  a good  percentage  of  our  young  people  lack  basic  education  and  skaJ’’^*?  neces- 
sary to  hold  jobs  in  our  highly  mechanized  industry.  But  if  you  want  to  talk  about  disad- 
vantaged people,  the  adult  is  in  a far  more  precarious  position  than  the  so-called  "disadvan- 
taged youth,"  since  he  is  far  more  lacking  in  basic  education,  and  he  has  been  out  of  school 
for  those  31  years  we  mentioned. 

Unquestionably  there  is  a great  need  for  basic  training,  and  we  require  the  finest  type 
of  job  training.  And  this  is  why  I have  long  mentioned  that  our  present  on-the-job  training 
is  wholly  inadequate  for  this  raonumental  task. 
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Here  is  an  artist's  conception  of  (1)  the  supervisor  (2)  the  operator  and  (3)  the  main- 
tenance man  with  the  screv/driver  — the  three  basic  Jobs  in  industry  which  occupy  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  industrial  personnel.  These  workers  still  form  the  working  corps  of 
industry,  but  they  must  ail  be  updated. 

As  we  can  see  from  the  illustration  the  piece  of  equipment  (shown  in  la) , manually 
operated,  was  replaced  with  equipment  operated  by  a push-button  (shown  in  lb).  A significant 
change  in  skills  results  when  a worker  moves  over  to  the  more  sophisticated  piece  of 
machinery.  Its  starting  box,  the  motor,  and  everything  else  about  the  machine  in  la  was 
simple.  The  screwdriver  electrician,  who  was  good  at  his  job,  could  maintain  it  easily*  In 
fact,  the  operator  himself  often  replaced  the  fuse  with  a perny  to  keep  it  going.  Both  he  and 
the  maintenance  man  were  ingenious  at  keeping  it  running. 

Let's  consider  the  maintenance  man.  His  situation  is  typical  in  our  changing  society. 
Picture  him  now  handling  the  maintenance  work  on  a modem  piece  of  electronic  control  equip- 
ment. Now  he  must  knov/  how  to  use  an  oscilloscope  if  he  is  to  be  effective.  It  takes  this  type 
of  device  to  mahe  the  push  button  work  on  modern  equipment. 

Of  coure  ),  it  may  be  possible  to  use  a shot-gun  type  of  program  taking  two  years,  sl:^? 
months , or  three  months  to  make  an  electronic  maintenance  man  out  of  this  electrical  main- 
tenance man.  However,  it  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  shot-gun  approach  has  glaring 
deficiencies.  It  is  going  to  take  a thorouj^-going  job  training  program  to  take  the  old-style 
supervisor,  operator  and  maintenance  man  and  place  them  in  the  new  automated  job  situations, 
A tremendous  amount  of  upgrading  and  updating  iS|  absolutely  necessary. 

Up  to  1955 — ^which  we  have  chosen  as  the  approximate  date  when  automation  became  a 
major  factor  in  industry— the  majority  of  skills  were  largely  manual.  Manual  skills  could 
often  be  learned  empirically.  But  in  each  succeeding  year  technical  knowledge  skills  have 
become  more  and  more  important. 

We  are  literally  in  the  era  of  "head  skills,”  Recently  a worker  told  me:  "I  don’t  have 
to  sledge  and  wedge  and  dig  any  more  on  my  job,  but  I do  have  to  use  my  head  more," 

Now,  head  skills  aren't  learned  empirically.  They  can  be  mastered  only  by  stu^  and 
hy  top  flight  instruction.  The  instructors  must  know  the  job  and  the  changes  the  job  undergoes , 
Most  jobs  are  in  a state  of  flux. 

The  training  program  not  only  has  to  help  workers  catch  up  with  their  jobs,  but  it  must 
be  organized  on  a permanent  basis  so  ^at  workers  can  st22  witli  their  jobs.  And  it  must  be 
designed  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  basic  education,  because  it  takes  basic  education  to  master  the 
new  skills. 

This  is  the  new  "job  skill  mix"  that  we  are  emphasizing.  Our  basic  premise  is  that  on- 
the-job  training  is  still  the  most  practical,  effective  and  economical  way  of  updating  and  up- 
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grading  employees.  But  we  are  going  to  have  a considerable  task  on  our  hands  in  updating 
and  upgradhig  our  job  training  program. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  training  has  to  take  place  have  been  overlooked  in 
large  part  by  persons  directly  concerned  with  doing  something  in  this  field. 

Industry  has  horizontal  unions,  not  vertical.  The  apprenticeship  programs  work  best 
in  the  vertical  unions,  for  example,  the  construction  unions.  The  horizontal  unions,  particu- 
larly the  CIO,  draw  their  members  from  a wide  range  of  jobs,  and  job  progression  has  been 
the  basic  means  of  training.  Generally  what  happens  is  that  a new  worker  comes  in  at  the 
bottom  of  the  job  progression  ladder.  He  bids  on  some  of  the  beginning  skill  jobs.  In  a few 
cases , apprenticeship  is  the  route  into  these  beginning  skill  jobs , but  in  most  instances  the 
way  is  through  the  learner  and  trainee  program. 

The  beginners  acquire  elementary  skills.  Then  they  move  up  to  the  intermediate 
skills  as  a r esult  of  ex^^rience,  further  job  training,  etc.  Then  they  progress  into  the  ad- 
vanced skill — and  finally  enter  into  supervisory  and  staff  positions. 

Modem  technological  progress  has  upset  this  system  in  many  ways,  but  it  is  still  the 
best  way  to  do  the  job,  if  we  can  adapt  to  the  new  conditions. 

What,  exactly,  has  the  technological  revolution  done  to  the  old  system. 
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A MAfTlR  JOB  TRAINING  PROCRtAM  THAT  MEETS  THE  NEEDS 
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First,  it  has  blocked  the  normal  progression  line.  With  the  new  changing  skill  rs« 
quirements,  if  a person  can’t  qualify  for  the  beginning  skill  jobs,  then  he  clogs  up  the  job 
progression  line.  And  If  the  person  in  the  beginning  skill  jobs  doesn’t  catch  up  or  keep  up 
with  the  changes,  he  clogs  the  line  into  intermediate  and  into  advanced  job  skills. 

So  our  problem  with  on-the-job  training — ^and  I think  it  is  still  the  most  effective  way 
of  dealing  with  the  problem— is  to  find  some  way  to  unclog  and  get  the  job  progression  line 
moving. 

Before  ultra-modem  technology  came  into  the  picture  there  was  almost  no  such  thing 
as  ’’unemployable  recruits”.  And  there  were  no  unfilled  or  Inadequately  filled  jobs.  Job 
progression  took  care  of  the  need  for  skilled  personnel.  When  there  was  a greater  need  at 
certain  times,  the  job  progression  ladder  moved  more  rapidly.  When  fewer  skilled  workers 
were  required,  the  progression  scale  just  worked  that  much  slower.  When  there  were  too 
many  people,  the  progression  worked  in  reverse  because  of  job  rights,  seniority  and  every- 
thing else  tied  into  those  factors. 

Now,  we  feel  that  the  job  progression  line  can  be  imclogged  and  can  function  smoothly 
again  throu^  an  updating  and  upgrading  program  to  help  older  workers  qualify  for  skills  the 
new  technology  has  inaugurated. 

To  bypass  the  obstacles  at  the  bottom  of  the  progression  line,  we  need  pre-qualifying 
training— to  take  the  now  miemployable  recruit,  make  him  employable  and  get  him  into  the 
entry  jobs. 

However,  this  by  itself  is  not  enough  because  all  he  will  do  is  clog  up  the  works  as  he 
gets  into  the  entry  jobs;  and,  he  will  not  even  get  into  the  entry  jobs  until  the  workers  there 
can  move  up  into  the  intermediate  skills.  So  training  of  the  entry  skills  group  to  move  ahead 
is  the  second  part  of  the  program. 

The  third  part  is  to  move  workers  with  intermediate  skills  into  the  advanced  skills 
and  so  fill  the  highly -skilled  jobs  that  today  are  going  begging  by  the  many  thousands.  In' 
Cleveland,  as  an  example,  the  only  pool  we  can  draw  from  are  the  unemployable  unemployed 
recruits — down  to  2 1/2  per  cent  of  the  work  force— or  the  workers  who  are  underplaced. 

This  type  of  program  is  necessary,  to  get  the  job  progression  line  going,  get  it  un- 
clogged and  get  workers  fed  in  at  the  bottom. 

From  reasons  of  seniority,  those  with  intermediate  skills  must  get  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement.  Any  other  program  is  not  going  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  unions— 
and  it  shouldn’t. 

But  as  the  intermediate  skilled  workers  move  up,  the  entiy  job  workers  must  also 
move  up,  and  the  employable  recruits  have  to  move  up  also.  In  other  words,  the  job  oro- 
gression  scale  must  be  moving  at  all  times ! 
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So  we  need  a job  training  program  that  will  act  as  a job  trainee  escalator— taking  the 
"techmcal  illiterate,"  and  within  his  working  lifetime — and  under  seniority  conditions — ^making 
him  a skilled  maintenance  man,  or  operator,  or  supervisor. 

The  newest  thing  that  we  have  been  able  to  work  out  is  what  we  call  a "Ten -Hour  Job 
Instruction  Curriculum  Module," 
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Job  training  has  always  been  handled  by  supervisors.  It  should  be  handled  that  way  in 
the  future.  The  coaching  of  workers  in  the  jobs  has  also  been  handled  in  great  degree  by  senior 
employees;  and  that  will  continue.  However,  the  success  of  training  in  the  future  will  be  deter- 
mined to  a large  extent  bv  the  skill  of  the  instructors  so  their  training,  too,  has  to  be  provided 
for. 

The  major  problem  in  the  training  of  the  older  workers , lies  in  the  individualized  in- 
struction area,  A speaker  this  morning  indicated  how  heterogeneous  the  group  of  older  workers 
is.  Everything  you  can  think  of  in  education  and  individual  differences  is  here  in  a broad  spec- 
trum: age,  experience,  seniorily,  aptitudes  for  technical  training,  basic  education,  and  so  on. 
And  you  can*t  select  your  trainees.  The  senior  employee  must  have  the  first  opportunity,  or 
simultaneous  opportunity , if  we  are  going  to  do  the  job  successfully. 

The  ten-hour  curriculum  p’^n  has  made  a significant  difference  in  the  job  training  we 
are  now  conducting  in  conjunction  with  a number  of  industrial  firms.  Group  and  individualized 
instruction  are  combined.  We  didn^t  have  the  individualized  instruction  before.  Most  on-job- 
training  programs  don^t  have  it.  But  it  is  sorely  required  if  we  are  going  to  make  provision 
for  the  individual  differences  of  workers. 

Therefore,  we  worked  out  a ten-hour  job  instruction  curriculum.  It  constitutes,  of 
course,  only  a part  of  the  total  job  training.  We  have  been  breaking  up  the  total  job  into  120 
curriculum  units,  doing  exactly  as  our  earlier  speaker  saM:  working  with  the  supervisors, 
the  technical  staff,  the  department  heads,  and  \ rious  other  personnel,  so  as  to  Identify  the  job 
training  required.  That  is  the  course.  The  math,  the  chemistry,  the  physics,  combustion, 
principles  of  metallurgy , are  all  woven  into  the  job  training.  The  workers  stu(fy  the  jobs  they 
are  actually  working  on  and  the  technological  changes  that  are  occurring  in  those  jobs. 

b 

In  the  two  hours  of  group  instruction,  the  workers  discuss  one  segment  of  that  job  acti- 
vity , in  logical  sequence.  They  identify  the  problems  they  are  having  on  the  job.  They  utilize 
prints,  service  manuals,  and  everything  else  that  is  tied  in  with  the  work.  They  identify  the 
technical  knowledge  that  would  '\e.!p  them  do  a bet.  r job,  the  new  skills  which  are  so  neces- 
sary because  of  the  technological  changes  occurring  in  their  jobs. 

Then  come  six-hours  of  visualized  instruction,  programmed  and  designed  to  utilize  the 
electronic  tutor.  This  equipment  is  loaned  to  the  worker  for  use  in  his  own  home.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  the  worker  to  master  the  ’’technical  know-4iow”  he  has  already  identified  as 
necessary  in  his  job. 

The  visualized  instruction  program  is  tied  to  two  hours  of  on-the-job  coaching.  In  this 
way , the  worker  gitins  proficiency  in  the  application  of  his  newly  acquired  technical  knowledge. 
Acquisition  of  knowledge  is  not  enou^  in  job  training.  Application  is  the  key. 

Thus  with  ten  hours  of  individualized  and  group  instruction — ^at  a minimum — ^it  is  pos- 
sible for  a person  who  is  working  hill  time  to  take  a major  step— voluntarily  and  largely  on  his 
own  time — upgrading  his  job  skills. 


To  accomplish  this  objective,  youi  have  to  develop  a text  for  the  instructor  who  is  the 
supervisor  of  these  workers;  you  have  to  program  lesson  units  for  the  electronic  tutor;  and 
you  have  ievise  a training  time  table  and  job  instruction  guide  for  the  on-fhe-job  trainee 
and  coa<»vi« 

Thij>  ten-hour  job  Instruction  curiiriculum  module  is  probably  the  most  promising 
single  advance  in  our  ten  years  of  developing  job  training  programs.  And  there  are  tre- 
mendous possibilities  that  haven’t  been  ha.pped  yet.  When  you  take  group  instruction  and 
individualized  instruction  and  tie  them  v&ry  specifically  to  the  needs  of  the  job  and  what  the 
worker  wants  and  needs,  you  have  a combination  that  is  going  to  make  a tremendous  dif- 
ference in  our  whole  approach  to  job  training, 

W'e  are  ir  fklng  progress— progress  that  would  not  have  been  possible  if  it  weren’t  for 
people  lUie  Mr,  Crum  and  others. 

][  was  asked  to  make  recommendations,  and  here  is  what  I recommend, 

lEn  respectto  industrial  training,  we  must  provide  for  all  workers,  from  the  youngest  to 
the  oldest.  We  propose  a new  On-the-^fob  I'raining  program  that  consists  of  four  basic  parts. 

Number  one,  the  development  of  a job-oriented,  job-directed,  and  job-applied  course- 
a curriculum  such  as  the  one  we  are  talking  about:  group  and  individialized  instruction; 
utilization  of  teaching  aids  and  learning  Jtids  that  are  appropriate  to  the  job. 

Number  two,  provision  of  training  for  our  job  instructors , job  coaches  and  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  training  program.  We  can  no  longer  operate  on  a Mt  or  miss  basis. 

Number  three,  designation  of  job  training  centers  equipped  witb  proper  training  and 
learning  aids.  The  idea  of  just  looking  for  a room  that  might  be  available  in  a local  high 
school  at  a time  when  it  is  available  just  doesn’t  fit  the  picture  any  more— oi  looking  for  an 
instructor  who  might  generally  qualify,  £ind  so  on.  The  job  is  too  big,  too  complex  and  too 
important  for  that  kind  of  loose  operation. 

Number  four,  simultaneous  undertaking  of  all  three  parts  of  the  program.  Otherwise 
we  will  have  difficulty  in  making  the  job  progression  work  asithastoworkifwearetohavethe 
highly  technically  skilled  supervisory,  operating  and  maintenance  personnel  we  need  to  oper- 
ate our  modem  industry.  Is  the  need  real?  All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  newspaper  ads. 

Can  a program  of  this  kind  woric?  Can  we  make  technicians  out  of  older  people?  We 
have  had  just  a little  experience,  because  it  does  take  time,  money,  effort  and  the  cooperation 
of  a great  many  people— the  government,  the  unions,  management  and  educators. 

But  at  Human  Engineering  Institut;e,  a man  67  years  of  age  finished  a training  pro- 
gram with  us.  For  four  years  on  his  own  time,  and  through  his  own,  sweat,  literally,  he 
took  courses  in  electrical  maintenance,  mechanical  maintenance  and  basic  metallurgy. 

Today , in  the  Held  of  electrical  maintenance,  he  can  hold  his  own  with  any  younger  woiker. 
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Now  in  conclusion,  I would  like  to  indicate  strongly  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  make 
better  use  of  technology  to  help  us  in  job  training.  The  electronic  tutor  is  an  example — 
automation  itself,  talking. 

We  should  remember  that  people  can  utilize  technology  to  gain  rather  than  lose. 


Than!'  you. 


MR,  WILLIAMS'.  Stay  right  there,  so  you  can  answer  questions. 

MR*  WOODS:  I am  beginning  to  feel  a little  bit  like  Don  Qui3i:ote,  There  is  a line  in 
the  stor^^  — I don’t  recall  just  the  incident  ^ - something  ’’Having  van- 

quished the  foe,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  in  all  directions," 

I am  beginning  to  feel  that  this  is  what  is  happening  to  us  here. 

Dr.  Kopas  has  stated  that  the  present  OJT  approach  is  all  wrong  — 

DR,  KOPAS:  No;  inadequate.  That  is  a better  way  of  saying  it, 

MR,  WOODS:  And  that  the  proposal  that  he  has  made  here  is  what  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  lick  this  problem  of  retraining  the  older  worker. 

I would  like  to  come  back  to  this  definition.  It  certainly  is  not  clear  in  my  mind  right 
now  — and  I am  working  with  this  every  day  — as  to  just  what  the  people  here  mean  when 
they  say,  "On-the-Job"  and  "institutional, " 

I gather  from  what  Dr.  Kopas  and  Kr.  Riley  said  this  morning,  they  mean  the  re- 
training takes  place  while  a person  is  working,  but  not  necessarily  on  the  job. 

Now,  to  me,  On-the-Job  Training  means  that  a portion  of  your  six,  seven,  or  eight- 
hour  workday  is  set  aside  for  specific  training.  But  from  what  Mr,  Riley  said  this  morning, 
and  from  what  Dr.  Kopas  has  alluded  to  here,  a lot  of  this  upgrading  training  for  the  older 
worker  takes  place  in  the  evening,  voluntarily;  it  is  not  part  of  his  workday,  and  for  the  most 
part  it  takes  place  in  an  institution. 

Frankly,  at  this  point,  I am  thoroughly  confused. 

DR,  KOPAS:  Let  ine  clarify  this  a little  bit.  I will  tell  you  where  part  of  our  confusion 

occurs. 

We  have  always  pretty  much  in  past  job  training  concentrated  on  manual  skills.  That 
could  be  done  best  right  on  the  job,  doing  what  the  job  requires,  and  being  shown  how  to  do  it, 
using  job  breakdowns , and  so  on. 
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Now,  for  some  reason  or  another,  the-  idea  in  the  past  that  you  could  cut  the  job 

training  in  two  parts , the  head  work  would  be  done  in  one  part  and  the  manual  part  in  the  other« 
That  doesn^t  fit  the  modem  job  training  picture. 

First  of  all,  institutional  training  has  been  pretly  much  course-oriented,  academically 
oriented.  Sure  it  has  been  adjusted  and  tinkered  with.  But  I am  not  speaking  about  an  adjusted 
academic  program,  I am  talking  about  a new  phase  of  job  training— training  while  the  person 
is  employed,  a job-oriented  program.  So  he  learns  technical  theory  in  the  evening  that  helps 
him  do  his  job  better  the  next  day.  You  can’t  do  that  part  of  the  training  on-the-job.  It  is 
simply  not  pmctical.  There  may  be  a great  deal  of  noise  in  the  plant.  Concentration  is  re- 
quired. Mastery  of  head  skills  dons  on  the  job. 

But  it  still  is  job  training.  It  is  not  just  related  training.  It  is  a ver/  integral  part  of 
his  job.  That  is  new  and  modem  job  training  in  my  estimation.  Does  that  clarify  it  to  some 
extent? 

MR.  WOODS:  I am  afraid  not. 

DR,  KOPAS:  Ask  some  more  questions. 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  Well,  before  you  get  into  this,  I am  just  terribly  afraid  that  what  we 
are  getting  into  is  what  might  he  a very  legitimate  discussion  at  some  other  time,  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  training  a person  while  he  is  employed  against  training  a person  while  he  is 
unemployed  and  doesn’t  have  any  immediate  job  opening,,  and  also  the  relative  merits  of  train- 
ing him  in  a classroom  versus  the  relative  merits,  of  training  him  while  he  is  actually  fiddling 
with  a machine. 

Are  there  any  further  questions,  however,  of  Dr,  Kopas  on  his  presentation  — things 
you  didn’t  understand  or  would  like  him  amplify  a bit,  or  anything  like  that? 

MISS  HAMER:  This  ten-hour  thing — hew  long  does  that  go  on?  I mean  I see  that  part 
of  this  is  his  actual  worldng  time,  but  I am  not  sure.  Is  there  a time  limit  to  this?  Or  is 
this  something  that  goes  on  every  (toy  of  the  week? 

DR,  KOPAS;  We  are  operating  a four-year  program,  a l,20()-hour  course,  30  weeks 
each  year.  But  it  can  be  worked  up  in  any  combination  of  ways,  because  it  is  very  flexible, 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Dr,  Kopas , I want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  everyboefy  here  for  a 
very  penetrating  and  very  stimulating  presentation.  I think  we  are  all  greatly  in  your  debt. 

And  now  we  want  to  turn  to  another  very  important  and  very  fascinating  subject  which 
is  going  to  be  presented  by  Dr,  Carl  Eisdorfer,  who  is  Associate  Professor  of  Medical 
Psychology  at  Duke  University  and  a lecturer  in  the  psychology  department.  He  is  Director 
of  Training  and  Research  Coordinator  of  the  Duke  University  Center  for  the  Stuefy  of  Aging 
and  Human  Development, 
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He  is  going  to  presetnt  ”A  Tentative  Theory  on  the  Psycho-Physiologic  Aspects  of 
Adult  Learning,” 

DTs  Eisdorfer. 


DB,  EISDORFER:  Only  in  recent  years  have  we  begim  to  systematically  and  dispas- 
sionately examine  learning  in  the  aged. 


Agftd  persons  in  fact  do  not  learn  as  well  as  do  the  young.  Explanations  foi*  tMs  finding 
are  as  widespread  as  are  the  constructs  used  to  ewjlain  the  basis  for  aging  itself.  In  this  re- 
gard it  has  been  suggested  that  cell  drop-out  may  be  implicated  in  the  aging  process  and  that 
a loss  in  me  iK»puId,liuu  of  fwietiojial  iiorve  cells  may  be  the  basis  for  diminished  CHS  funetion- 
inge  Cuimning  and  Henry,  at  the  Uuiversi^  of  Chicago,  offer  the  hypothesis  that  a disengage- 
ment process  is  associated  with  advancing  age  and  that  the  older  person  is  gradually  with- 
drawing from  his  environment  and,  in  consequence,  is  not  sufficiently  motivated  to  participate 
in  ma*^y  situations,  thereby  causing  an  apparent  decline  in  function.  Other  researchers  have 
suggested  that  there  is  an  overload  in  the  system  based  upon  prior  utilization  of  storage 
capacity. 


Inglis,  among  others,  has  implicated  the  short-term  memory  storage  bank  as  a respon- 
sible variable  for  learning  deficit.  According  to  Underwood,  interfering  associations  may  be 
intimately  involved  with  the  deficit  in  recall.  Since  the  aged  have  far  more  associations  than 
the  young,  inhibition  in  the  form  of  interference  from  old  associations  might  be  expected  to 
produce  greater  difficulties  in  recall  in  the  aged.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  perceptual 
deficits  are  greater  in  the  aged  than  in  the  young.  This  ^ctor,  too,  relates  to  learning  inso- 
far as  it  might  be  expected  to  result  in  faulty  registration  of  stimulus  material  by  older  indi- 
viduals and  subsequent  impaired  retention. 

The  theoretical  model  which  I would  like  to  discuss  here  involves  yet  another  approach 
to  the  problem.  It  is  based  upon  a number  of  studies  of  verbal  learning  in  the  adult  male  in 
the  middle  and  later  years  of  life,  which  have  been  performed  in  the  laboratories  at  Duke 
Uraversily,  Like  a’l  hypothetical  models,  it  is  a set  of  ideas  which  fit  the  facts  obtained  from 
our  experiments  and  are  useful  as  guidelines  for  further  investigative  work.  Alihou^  still  a 
tentative  theory,  it  does  have  implications  for  adult  learning  and,  more  particularly,  for  the 
older  individual  in  the  retraining  situation.  I have  been  asked  to  share  these  speculations  with 
you  to  give  you  a view  of  how  we  developed  these  notions  and  to  make  suggestions  for  practical 
applications  wherever  it  seems  possible. 

In  earlier  studies  of  perception  in  older  persons  we  had  found  essentially  what  others 
before  us  had  discovered,  namely , that,  when  a given  sensory  input — a light  or  a sound — 
reached  the  appropriate  sense  organ  of  an  old  or  a young  person,  the  older  person  behaved  as 
if  the  stimulus  were  less  intense,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  weaker  for  the  older  person*  Thus  the 
aged  individual  needs  more  li^t  to  see,  a louder  noise  to  hear,  and  so  on.  It  should  have 
followed  that  the  effects  of  the  stimulation  would  fade  more  rapidly  in  the  aged  individual  and 
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yet  we  found  the  opposite  to  be  the  case.  Following  stimulation,  the  older  person  needed  more 
time  before  he  was  prepared  to  receive  new  information.  It  was  this  background  that  led  ^j.s  to 
stu<fy  the  effect  of  timing  on  learning  in  the  aged.  In  a number  of  studies  we  have  compaied 
young  males,  aged  20  to  49  years  (mean  37, 3 years),  to  aged  men,  60  to  80  years  (mean  age 
66, 5 years) , on  their  ability  to  learn  a list  of  8 words.  All  subjects  had  been  given  a part  cf 
the  Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale  (Vocabulary  Sub-test)  and  those  with  extremes  of  ability 
(high  or  low)  were  occluded  from  these  studies.  Material  to  be  mastered  was  lists  composed 
of  eight  5-letter  disyllabic  words.  Each  of  the  words  was  highly  familiar,  as  rated  by  several 
word  counts,  and  ©ach  had  a hi^  association  value  to  other  sources.  The  words  were  pupil, 
river,  today,  je^|,  metal,  honey,  woman,  and  dozen.  The  words  were  randomly  assigned  to 
form  a different  list  for  each  individual  and  presented  to  him  by  means  of  a slide  projector. 
The  letters  measuired  2,2  inches  in  height  at  6 feet  from  the  seated  subject,  and  were  easily 
read  by  all;  timing  was  controlled  electronically.  Subjects  were  shown  the  words  one  at  a 
time  and  encouraged  to  respond,  including  guessing  if  necessa:cy , by  predicting  the  next  word 
to  appear.  After  the  exposure  of  a list  of  words  was  completed  there  was  a 40-second  rest 
period  and  then  the  asterisk  signalling  the  first  word  appea'  jd.  In  summary,  then,  the  men 
had  to  learn  the  order  in  which  the  list  of  familiar  words  was  arranged.  They  were  given  a 
maximum  of  15  trials  to  complete  this  task. 

In  our  first  stu^,  the  words  were  flashed  on  a screen  for  4 seconds  for  one  group  of 
men,  6 seconds  for  another  group,  and  10  seconds  for  a third  gx*oup.  The  same  conditions 
were  used  for  old  and  young,  thus  giving  us  a total  of  .6  sub-groups. 
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MEAN  ERRORS  IN  LEARNING  AS  A FUNCTION 
OF  AGE  AND  EXPOSURE  INTERVAL 


CHART  I 
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Chart  I shows  that  for  the  time  dimensions  used  in  this  stu^,  the  old  profited  much 
more  from  the  longer  exposures  than  did  the  young.  Statistical  analysis  showed  a signifi- 
cant reduction  in  errors  on  the  part  of  our  older  men  as  exposure  time  was  advanced  from 
4 to  8 seconds;  this  was  not  true  for  the  young  who  showed  no  improvement  with  more  time 
beyond  4 seconds*  In  a subsequent  study  of  10,  12,  and  14  seconds  of  exposure  of  the  words, 
the  older  group  continued  to  improve  throu^  the  10  second  period,  but  not  beyond. 

To  explain  these  results,  we  examined  the  types  of  errors  made  more  closely.  It  is 
possible  to  make  two  kinds  of  errors  --  like  sin,  they  may  be  classified  as  errors  of  com- 
mission and  omission  — one  can  do  the  wrong  thing  or  do  nothing  at  all. 


X, 


MEAN  NUMBER  OF  ERRORS 


ERRORS  OF  OMISSION  AND  COMMISSION  IN 
RELATION  TO  AGE  AND  EXPOSURE  INTERVALS 


CHART  n 
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Chart  n shows  the  errors  analyzed  into  the  sub-divisions  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion* While  the  number  of  omission  and  commission  errors  is  virtually  the  same  across 
time  for  the  younger  groups,  this  is  not  the  case  for  our  older  men.  Commission  errors  do 
not  seem  to  vary  with  increasing  time,  but  omission  errors  of  old  subjects  do  decrease  signi- 
ficantly, As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  almost  as  if  the  improvement  found  in  the  older  subjects 
with  increasing  time  was  primarily  a function  of  the  reduction  in  errors  of  omission.  To  put 
this  differently,  the  improvement  found  in  older  men  with  increasing  time  is  related  to  an 
increased  response  rate  on  the  part  of  these  subjects  as  the  pace  of  learning  slows  down. 

In  other  experiments,  we  eliminated  the  possibility  that  the  improvement  with  time 
was  based  merely  on  the  added  opportunity  to  view  the  words  the  subject  was  to  learn.  We 
then  examined  the  theory  that  the  older  person  might  be  learning  under  relatively  rapid  con- 
ditions, but  be  unable  to  produce  his  response  in  time  to  avoid  interference  from  the  next 
word  in  the  sequence. 

To  give  you  a simple  analogy,  let  us  take  the  not  unfamiliar  situation  at  a cocktail 
party  where  a chatty  friend  or,  more  typically,  his  wife  comers  me,  rattles  on  and  on,  tos- 
sing out  one  question  after  another,  never  allowing  me  enou^  time  to  answer.  After  several 
minutes  widi  this  special  kind  of  individual,  I usually  find  the  excuse  to  freshen  my  drink,  I 
have  alvjays  suspected,  however,  that,  later  that  night,  at  home,  she  comments  to  her  hus- 
band, “That  guy  is  really  pretty  stupid — asked  him  loads  of  questions  and  he  never  gave  me 
one  answer,"  This  ancedote  also  illustrates  one  other  aspect  of  a theoretical  point  of  some 
significance  to  the  scientist  stuctying  learning,  that  is,  the  distinction  between  learning  and 
performance.  We  have  all  had  the  experience  of  a "bad  day,"  during  which  we  are  unable  to 
recall  well-known  facts  or  forget  to  do  something  important.  Many  of  us  may  recall  our 
school  days  during  which  we  studied  and  mastered  the  material  prior  to  the  examination,  then 
the  next  day,  because  of  anxiety,  indigestion,  or  that  frightening  look  on  a teacher face,  we 
were  unable  to  answer  even  the  simplest  questions.  Immediately  after  the  exam,  when  the 
tension  was  over , the  answers  became  readily  available.  We  may  have  learned,  but  we  were 
unable  to  perform, 

I would  like  to  suggest,  on  the  basis  of  our  experimental  work,  that  the  learning  de^ 
ficit  seen  in  older  persons  is,  to  a large  extent,  not  a true  deficit  of  learning  but  rather  one 
of  performance.  To  support  this  point  I would  like  to  discuss  with  you  one  other  experiment, 
without  going  into  too  much  detail.  In  this  stucty,  we  examined  the  hypothesis  that  older  sub- 
jects did  not  have  enough  time  to  produce  their  response  following  the  exposure  of  a stimulus 
word.  For  this  purpose  the  words  to  be  learned  were  on  the  screen  for  4 seconds,  but  an 
additional  7 seconds  were  allotted  before  the  next  word  arrived.  Our  aged  men  did  as  well  as 
they  had  done  under  the  10  second  exposure  condition  described  earlier  and  their  total  re- 
sponsivity  was  also  at  that  same  high  level.  This  stucty,  however,  included  a monitoring 
system  so  that  we  could  time  the  responses.  The  mean  response  time  of  our  older  subjects 
was  approximately  5 seconds  before  learning  the  correct  position  of  the  word  and  3, 51  se- 
conds following  correct  positioning  of  a word.  This  demonstrates  that  the  older  subjects  are 
capable  of  responding  within  the  time  period  available  during  the  most  rapidly  paced  situation. 
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it  is  also  clear  that,  when  the  pace  of  learning  is  most  rapid,  Ihe  older  person  doe«  not  re- 
spond. Vve  were  correct,  then,  in  attribiiting  poorer  learning  under  moderately  rapid  pacing 
to  a tendency  on  the  part  of  older  men  to  withhold  responses , but  were  wrong  in  assuming 
that  he  was  unable  to  respond. 

Now  we  are  in  a position  to  discuss  the  physiologic  aspect  of  this  psycho-physiologic 
story , On  the  basis  of  a fairly  large  number  of  studies  at  Duke  and  elsewhere  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  free  fatty  acid  component  of  the  plasma  (blood  plasma,  that  is)  is  re- 
markably sensitive  to  the  emotional  arousal  of  the  individual.  Since  fat  is  released  into  the 
blood  stream  in  this  form  by  adrenalin  and  nor-adrenalin,  the  hormones  most  intimately  re- 
lated to  stress,  free  fatty  acid  is  an  excellent  index  of  such  stress.  Through  the  use  of  a ‘ 
special  needle  with  a flexible  shaft,  placed  in  a vein  under  local  anesthesia,  it  is  possible  to 
take  sequential  samples  of  blood  from  a subject  before,  during  and  after  the  learning  situation, 
and  to  examine  the  blood  for  its  FFA  content.  We  did  exactly  that.  In  the  first  of  these 
studies  we  used  48  men  from  the  Duke  University  hospitals,  24  young  who  had  a mean  age  of 
38  and  24  old  with  a mean  age  of  71,4,  The  learning  task  for  these  subjects  was  the  same  as 
that  described  earlier  but  30  minutes  before  learning  the  needle  was  introduced  into  a forearm 
vein  imder  local  anesthesia,  with  the  arm  hidden  from  the  subject's  view  behind  a screen. 

Disc  electrodes  (2)  were  pasted  onto  his  chest  for  simultaneous  electro-cardiography  and  a 
rubber  tube  buckled  around  his  abdomen  to  stuefy  respiration.  At  30,  15,  and  0 minutes  before 
learning,  during  the  5th,  10th,  and  15th  learning  trial,  and  at  15-minute  intervals  for  the  hour 
following  learning,  blood  samples  were  drawn.  I should  emphasize  that  this  was  a completely 
painless  procedure. 
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Plasma  FFr-.  Levels  Before,  During  and  After 

a Learning  Task 
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Chart  m shows  what  happens  to  the  levei  of  free  fatty  acid  in  the  blood.  As  you  can 
see  there  is  a marked  difference  in  the  level  and  pattern  of  FFA  during  and  following  the 
learning.  Both  old  and  young  subjects  show  a decline  during  the  30-minute  resting  period 
before  learning  begins  and  both  show  an  immediate  response  to  the  learning  situation.  Young 
subjects  show  a more  accelerated  rise  and  appear  to  show  peak  levels  by  the  end  of  the  5th 
learning  trial.  The  levels  remain  heightened  during  learning  but  begin  to  return  to  normal 
with  the  close  of  the  learning  situation.  In  contrasty  older  persons  did  not  reach  their  peak 
elevation  until  15  minutes  after  learning  terminated  and  their  levels  remained  hi^  throughout 
the  resting  period. 

We  would  have  to  conclude  from  these  observations  that  contirary  to  the  notion  that 
older  persons  are  not  motivated  by  the  laboratory  learning  situation,  the  opposite  is  in  fact 
true.  Older  men  are  more  aroused  than  are  the  young  and  they  remain  under  stress  for  a 
longer  period  of  time.  This  would  also  lead  us  to  speculate  that  the  tendency  we  observed 
for  the'bider  person  to  withhold  his  response  mi^t  be  somehow  related  to  this  heightened 
level  of  stress  seen  in  the  aged.  To  put  it  somewhat  differently,  the  older  person  is  made 
more  anxious  by  having  to  learn  and  this  anidely  and  its  physiologic  correlates  result  in  a 
tendency  to  withhold  responses,  with  an  apparent  decline  in  verbal  learning. 

In  the  situation  involving  the  physiologic  measurement  I have  just  described  we  noted 
that  there  was  not  much  improvement  with  slower  pacing.  It  became  clear  that  the  experi- 
mental situation  itself  was  contributing  to  the  anxiety  level  of  our  subjects.  This  might  seem 
reasonable  in  retrospect  but  those  of  us  involved  in  the  study  were  too  close  to  the  situation  to 
see  this  until  the  game  was  over  and  Monday  morning  came  along. 

We  have  done  the  learning  stu^  enough  times  so  tliat  there  is  little  question  in  our 
mind  concerning  the  stability  of  the  improvement  with  slower  paciiig.  This  gave  us  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  investigate  the  effect  of  reducing  environmental  stress  and  its  conse- 
quences for  learning  in  tlie  aged.  To  do  this  we  brou^t  subjects  to  the  laboratory  on  two 
successive  days.  Day  1 involved  introducing  the  subject  to  the  physiologic  measuring  devices 
exactly  as  described  earlier  but  without  having  him  learn.  Instead  we  used  a simple  attention- 
holding task.  On  Day  2 we  repeated  the  earlier  stu(fy  using  a 4-  or  a 10-second  pace.  The 
results  are  quite  conclusive.  Wh^  we  compare  learning  following  thi”^  familiarization  with 
the  results  of  learning  at  the  initia*  exposure  to  all  of  the  apparatus,  there  is  a significant 
improvement  at  the  10  second  pace  for  those  subjects  with  the  two  day  experience.  Remember 
the  first  day  had  nothing  to  do  with  learning  — it  was  merely  a chance  to  gain  firsthand  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laboratory  set-up.  On  a theoretical  level,  then,  wc  demonstrated  that 
situational  variables  interact  vdth  other  sources  of  anxiety  in  the  aged  to  produce  an  effect  on 
learning  and  performance.  Remember,  too,  that  under  the  conditions  of  rapid  pacing,  no 
needle,  adaptation  to  the  needle  and  other  equipment,  or  no  adaptation  to  the  physiologic 
measurement  — all  resulted  in  the  same  level  of  poor  performance  with  associated  withhold- 
ing of  response. 

Thus  anxiety  is  generated  not  only  by  the  conditions  associated  with  learning  but  by  the 
learning  task  itself.  You  may  recall  that  our  physiologic  measurement  showed  heightened 
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stress  response  by  the  aged  and  that  this  response  tended  to  persist  well  after  learning.  It  is 
almost  as  if  the  thermostat  for  stress  in  the  elderly  was  impaired  with  a result  that  the  aged 
individual  takes  longer  to  return  to  his  resting  level*  This  persistent  heightened  arousal 
could  well  make  learning  more  difficult  for  the  aging  individual,  causing  a vicious  spiral  of 
increased  stress  and  increased  relative  task  complexity. 

One  other  issue  should  be  mentioned,  that  is  the  distinction  between  cognitive  and 
stimulus-response  xmits  in  learning.  To  simplify  it,  the  Stimulus-Response  (S-R)  model  is 
one  which  involves  a series  of  steps  based  upon  a cue  and  its  associated  response.  In  the 
situation  we  have  described  it  would  be  as  if  Word  1 wei’e  the  trigger  for  Word  2,  Word  2 for 
Word  3,  and  so  on,  A cognitive  model  involves  a more  insi^tful  approach  and  returning 
again  to  our  situation,  one  could  learn  that  a given  word  is  first  or  last  and  so  on  without 
requiring  any  knowledge  concerning  the  word  before  or  after  it  — that  is , a form  of  what  we 
would  describe  as  getting  the  idea  or  the  *’Ah  ha!  ” phenomenon. 

M some  work  situations  the  S-R  approach  is  not  only  reasonable  but  efficient  — in 
others,  a cognitive  orientation  may  be  more  desirable.  It  should  be  Indicated,  however,  that 
some  theorists  have  suggested  that  older  persons  learn  by  an  exclusively  S-R  approach.  With 
this  badsground  I would  like  to  offer  the  following  set  of  hypolheses  concerning  learning  in  the 
aged. 


1,  The  aged  in  the  learning  situation  is  considerably  more  anxious  than  are  the  young. 

2.  States  of  hei^tened  anxiety  in  the  aged  are  associated  with  a tendency  to  withhold 
responses. 

3.  Physiolog;ic  arousal  and  anxiety  are  somewhat  diminished  by  slowing  the  pace  of 
learning.  As  arousal  diminishes  oldeir  persons  produce  more  correct  responses  because  of  a 
reduction  in  response  inhibition. 

4,  Under  more  slowly  paced  conditions  older  persons  seem  to  be  capable  of  utilizing 
a cojgnitlve  style  of  learning. 

5.  As  the  pace  of  learning  increases  with  its  accompanying  heightened  stress  older 
pers(ms  tend  to  shift  from  a cognitive  to  an  S-R  style  of  learning. 

6,  This  shift  to  a primai^ily  S-R  approach  to  learning  is  complicated  by  a tendency  on 
the  ijart  of  the  aged  to  inhibit  responses  with  increased  anxiety. 

7.  jArudety  a.nd  response  inhibition  in  the  aged  parallels  a less  efficient  autonomic 
nervous  sysitem  feedl^ack  process  in  the  elderly.  Thus  older  persons  tend  to  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  tlie  physiologic  effects  of  anxiety -producing  stimuli  and  these  effects  last  longer. 

8,  Under  conditions  of  maximal  arousal,  older  people  may  in  fact  disengage,  that  is, 
become  uninvolved  in  the  laboratory  task.  This  will  be  modified  by  the  ability  of  the  older 
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person  as  reflected  in  his  CNS  status , his  adaptation  to  the  learning  situation  includi^'ig  pre- 
vious experience  in  similar  situations. 

Let  us  speculate  now  on  some  practical  implications.  It  would  be  preferable  to  have 
older  workers  perform  at  untimed,  unpaced  tasks  than  under  heightened  time  pressure. 

Tasks  requiring  greater  cognitive  skills  should  include  greater  opportunity  to  respond  follow- 
ing the  introduction  of  each  of  the  elements  of  the  task.  Rapidly -timed  tasks  should  require 
simpler,  more  stereotyped  responses.  Retraining  programs  should  be  a routine  asjDect  of 
work  in  order  to  minimize  the  stress  of  the  learning  situation  for  the  older  worker.  It  also 
follows  from  what  w^e  have  said  that  anxiety  on  the  job  site  should  be  minimized.  The  older 
person  in  the  new  situation  is  already  burdened  by  a high  level  of  stress  and  situational  factors 
would  probably  only  inert -3e  his  discomfort. 

Re-training  programs  might  well  include  tiie  use  of  self -controlled  learning  devices  on 
the  order  of  the  teaching  machine,  for  greater  efficiency.  This  would  also  capitalize  on  the 
tendency  of  the  aged  individual  to  move  to  a stimulus -response  style  althou^  we  might  expect 
some  initial  arousal  upon  his  introduction  to  such  equipmen.’:. 

My  final,  and  perhaps  most  important  suggestion  is  that  we  all  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  further  inquiry  into  this  problem.  The  aged  citizen  represents  a highly  significant 
asset  to  our  economy , by  a deeper  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  aging  process  we 

should  materially  affect  not  only  the  happiness  of  this  segment  of  our  population  but  the  nation 
as  a whole. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr,  Eisdorfer,  You  dicin’t  have  to  apologize. 
That  was  a very  fascinating,  stimulating,  perceptive,  and  practical  presentation. 

Have  we  got  some  questions?  We  will  just  take  a few  and  take  a break  for  coffee,  and 
then  get  back  to  work. 

Yes,  sir. 

MR.  LUER:  Why  must  the  top  executive  of  a corporation  be  60  to  80  years  old  but  he 
demands  people  21  years  old  with  a degree  and  ten  years  of  ejqperience  to  do  the  work? 

MR,  WILLIAMS;  That  is  because  he  doesn’t  suffer  from  as  much  anxiety  as  that  21- 
year-old. 

I am  sorry,  Dr.  Eisdorfer. 

DR,  EISDORFER:  That  is  as  good  an  answer  as  any. 
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I think  there  are  several  factors.  To  begin  with,  when  we  tall^  about  the  top  level 
executive,  we  are  describing  a person  who  has  had  what  1 would  call  constant  retraining. 
Typically,  jobs  that  require  a hi^  level  of  cognitive  skills  require  that  you  keep  relearning, 

I think  the  point  that  Dr.  Kopas  mentioned  — the  middle -level  individuals  — these  are 
the  people  cau^t  in  technologic  shifts.  The  executive  doesn’t  woriy  about  technology  because 
he  has  to  worry  about  administration.  He  wants  somebo(iy  sitting  on  top  of  technology,  so  he 
looks  for  the  younger  man  who  has  been  trained  in  the  newer  technology  and  who,  for  five  or 
six  years,  is  sitting  on  top  of  the  field.  Then  the  younger  man  gets  replaced  because  techno- 
logy moves  faster  than  retraining  in  some  ways. 

MR.  iiUER:  Does  your  experiment  show  that  the  older  one  retains  these  things 
longer?  That  the  younger  ones  have  a tendency  to  discard  things  they  don’t  think  are 
important? 

DR.  EISDORFER;  I don’t  think  we  really  showed  that,  partly  because  we  never 
looked  at  that.  I think  what  we  have  to  say  is  that  the  older  person  is  more  reluctant  to  make 
a response  out  loud  — and  again  this  is  not  just  a verbal  response,  because  we  have  em- 
ployed psycho-motor  tasks,  and  the  results, are  quite  similar.  The  older  man  c^  press  the 
button,  maybe  a little  more  slowly  than  the  younger  one  but  not  much  more,  but  as  soon  as 
we  force  him  to  make  a decision  about  which  button  to  press , his  reaction  time  will  slow  up. 
So  the  older  person,  unless  he  has  done  a lot  of  decision  making,  tends  to  be  more  inhibited 
about  making  a pubUc  decision.  We  talk  about, the  cautiousness  of  the  older  worker. 

The  younger  person  may  go  off  half-cocked,  but  at  least  he  goes,  and  sometimes, 
having  gone,  we  can  use  that  to  educate  him, 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Dr,  Belbin,  did  you  have  any  comment? 

DR,  BELBIN:  I enjoyed  the  paper  and  was  going  to  ask  a factual  question.  You  had 
eight  words  and  presented  these  in  various  orders,  and  they  had  to  put  them  in  the  right 
order? 


DR.  EISDORFER:  No,  it  was  a serial  rote  learning  situation,  so  for  a given  subject 
they  were  always  in  the  same  order.  And  he  would  have  15  chances  to  learn  the  order,  his 
particular  order.  No  two  subjects  had  the  same  order,  of  course, 

DR.  BELBIN:  Fifteen  chances  to  learn  it.  What  time  did  you  have  between  the 
presentations? 

DR,  EISDORFER:  The  stucfy  I showed  you  had  four  or  six  or  eight,  and  we  went  on  to 
10  or  12  or  14  seconds  of  exposure,  and  there  was  an  additional  second  in  which  the  slides 
dropped  over.  The  subject  could  respond  at  any  time  he  saw  a word,  so  he  had  in  effect  5, 

7,  9,  11,  13,  or  15  seconds,  depending  on  the  particular  condition.  And  they  improved  from 
5 to  11  seconds  but  not  beyond. 
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DR,  BELBIN:  I see, 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Dr.  Carstenson, 

DR.  BLUE  JARSTENSON  (Director,  Project  Green  Thumb,  National  Farmers  Union, 
Washington,  D,C,):  Did  the  post-anxiety  level  for  the  older  learner  show  any  indications  of 
how  that  mi^t  be  useful  in  training  and  education?  In  other  words,  is  there  anything  about 
that  post-anxiety  which  would  be  conducive  to  further  learning? 

DR.  EISDORFER:  That  is  a very  interesting  comment.  In  some  of  our  newer  work, 
which  is  as  yet  unpublished,  some  interesting  things  have  emerged.  With  shorter  exposure 
periods,  physiologic  response  returned  to  normal  rapidly  after  learning,  but  subjects  who 
learned  under  the  longer  intervals  tended  to  have  an  ascending  curve  for  physiologic  anxiety. 
This  may  not  be  conscious  by  the  way.  The  subjects  felt  a little  upset  but  did  not  report  a 
lot  of  anxiety.  Their  bodies  did,  but  they  didn’t.  This  is  a separate  issue. 

Subjects  who  had  to  learn  under  fairly  rapid  conditions  seemed  to  return  to  a normal 
level  more  rapidly  following  the  end  of  learning.  And  this  is  why  we  amended  our  notion  so 
we  now  propose  that  when  the  stress  gets  very  severe  the  older  subject  leaves  the  field 
psychologically. 

Again,  to  make  it  a little  more  dramatic,  I believe  that  at  the  fast  paces  the  older 
subjects  somehow  stopped  being  involved,  and  so  for  them,  once  the  stimulation  was  over, 
they  cut  out.  There  are  some  other  theoretical  explanations  about  this,  one’s  feeling  about 
work  and  the  feeling  about  completion  versus  non-completion  of  a task.  But  it  seems  clear 
our  older  people  in  a fast  situation  didn’t  care  about  what  they  had  done.  It  is  analogous  to 
the  situation,  I am  afraid,  of  where  some  maintain  that  book  learning  is  irrelevant,  so  they 
cut  it  out.  1 don’t  think  they  cut  it  out  because  it  is  irrelevant.  They  screen  it  and  reject  it 
because  it  is  frightening,  but  defensively  maintain  it  is  irrelevant, 

DR,  KOPAS:  There  are  a couple  of  things  with  respect  to  the  group  sessions  that  we 
came  upon  just  empirically.  One,  that  we  were  much  more  successful  with  the  discussion 
technique  and  participation  than  witli  lecture  and  response  testing. 

The  other,  that  instead  of  having  the  worker-students  sit  down  in  one  big  group  — we 
kept  the  groups  down  to  15,  incidentally  — we  had  four  tables  and  the  tables  were  separate, 
so  a person  who  was  a slower  responder  than  another  was  more  or  less  limited  to  that 
smaller  area.  That  seemed  to  produce  better  attendance,  more  participation,  and  better 
results. 

MISS  HAMER:  This  is  group  dynamics,  isn’t  it?  I want  to  get  something  clear.  We 
are  talking  here  about  how  to  better  train  the  older  person.  But  there  isn’t  any  question,  is 
there,  that  older  people  can  learn?  Isn’t  this  the  basis  of  adult  education  and  hasn’t  it  been 
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proved  over  the  years?  Or  Is  this  still  not  a generally  accepted  notion? 

MR,  WILLIAMS;  Our  question  is:  Does  vocational  training  pay  and  are  special 
techniques  needed?  And  I think  probably  this  presentation  is  directed  towards  the  kind  of 
special  techniques  which  would  be  needed. 

Well,  I got  a lot  of  things  from  your  presentation,  Dr,  Eisdorfer,  but  one  thing  I got 
was  a title  for  a nev/  protest  movement  and  I can  see  the  picket  sign  now,  '’Free  Fatty  Acids.'* 

c • r 

We  are  going  to  break  for  coffee  and  you  only  have  15  minutes.  We  will  start  again 
precisely  at  3:15, 

(IVhereupon,  a short  recess  was  taken.) 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  I think  we  ^vill  call  the  meeting  to  order  and  begin  on  the  last  seg- 
ment of  our  session  here  today, 

I am  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  tasks  that  Bill  Jacoby  has  between  now 
and  5:15  is  to  put  together  some  very  specific  conclusions,  findings  as  to  what  is  going  on, 
and  some  gaps,  hi^i^ts  and  gaps,  and  come  up  with  some  recommendations. 

So  I think  we  are  going  to  have  to  focus  pretty  specifically  on  our  task,  which  is  de- 
fined as  finding  out:  Does  it  pay  to  train  adults  for  vocational  training,  and  are  special 
techniques  needed? 

But  before  we  can  do  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ai'e  two.  areas  in  which  there  is 
experience  which  lends  itself  to  answers  in  this  particular  subject  vdiich  we  really  haven't 
had  a good  exposition  of  today,  not  because  we  haven't  had  good  expositions,  but  it  just  hasn't 
been  on  the  agenda. 

I know  it  is  going  to  be  very,  very  difficult  to  fill  you  in  in  five  minutes  apiece  on 
these,  but  at  least  it  will  give  us  seme  realization  of  the  extent  of  the  field, 

I am  going  to  ask  Dwight  Crum,  who  is  our  resource  person,  to  tell.us  a. bit  about 
what  the  institutional  traintog  xmdei*  the  supervision  of  Departments  of  Education  throu^out 
the  country  can  teach  us  about  the  benefits  of  vocational  training  for  adults,  and  the  techniques. 

DR.  CRUM:  Thank  you. 

« 4 . 

After  hearing  the  presentations,  I know  you  must  feel  like  I do,  rather  overwhelmed, 
and  I would  like  to  respond  in  a number  of  ditierent  ways.  I would  address  myself  to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Program  as  just  one  avenue,  perhaps,  of  training  the 
older  person. 
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I really  appreciate  Mr.  Williams*  approach  that  this  is  not  an  either/or  proposition, 
one  program  versus  another.  I will  try  very  hard  not  to  keep  saying  things  to  build  up  the 
institutional  training  program  versus  some  other. 

I think  tJiie  approach,  though  it  may  sound  trite,  is  ’’the  best  possible  training  pro- 
gram for  the  individual.  »♦  That  is  one  of  those  lofty  statements  and  I hope  you  won*t  let  me 
get  completely  away  with  it,  but  there  is  no  single  training  program  that  meets  everyone *s 
needs  in  every  type  of  job  situation.  The  thing  that  Dr*  Kopas  was  e?:plaining,  we  have 
worked  with  him  on  because  it  was  another  approach  to  job  training.  And  he  quite  modestly 
didn*t  go  into  a rather  large-scale,  program  that  we  have  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  with  the 
taconite  industry,  along  the  lines  that  he  pres^ted  to  you.  We  are  not  arguing  or  debating 
or  discussing  whether  this  is  institutional  or  OJT.  We  are  presenting  it  as  another  approach 
to  meet  training  needs. 

I think  if  you  have  an  interest  in  something,  regardless  of  whatever  association  you 
represent  or  your  own  background,  you  should  stucly  the  laws  that  you  are  interested  in, 
especially  the  Congressional  reports.  I am  not  talking  here  about  the  administrative  re- 
ports , althou^  I think  they  are  very  useful,  but  the  Congressional  reports  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  Committees  thathold  hearings  on  the  various  Acts.  They  give  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. And  if  you  wonder  why  a certain  Act  isn't  serving  certain  people  or  doing  different 
things,  read  these  reports.  You  can  get  them  from  your  Congressional  delegation. 

At  the  hearings  last  February,  one  of  the  very  questions  raised  here  was  raised: 

Why  is  Manpower  not  serving  older  workers?  We  have  information  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  HEW  now  have  task  forces  to  redirect  the  entire  program,  in  view  of  the  lower 
national  unemployment  rate.  This  would  be  a good  opportunity  to  make  your  views  known 
to  administrators  of  that  program.  In  the  Department  of  Labor  it  is  primarily  Stanley 
Ruttenberg,  and  in  our  Department  it  is  Dr.  Hov'ard  Matthews  who  was  to  be  here,  who  is 
the  Director  of  Manpower  Training  and  Dr.  Walter  Arnold  who  heads  our  Division  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Training, 

One  thing  about  the  Manpower  Training  programs  conducted  by  the  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  — and  a number  of  the  programs  are  in  private  agencies  — is  that  considerable 
l^sic  .education  and  job  orientation  activities  ax*e  being  provided  for  these  trainees,  hi 
addition,  there  are  special  counseling  activities.  The  cost  figures  that  are  cited  are  for  the 
total  cost,  including  allowances  the  individual  receives,  and  of  course  the  allowance  bene- 
fits were  greatly  increased. 

The  individual  goes  to  school,  if  you  want  to  use  that  word,  up  to  40  hours  a week. 

He  is  in  full-time  skill  training,  including  basic  education.  He  is  unemployed  — practically 
every  trainee  \mder  the  institutional  program  has  been  an  unemployed  worker. 

I have  visited  a number  of  sites  and  this  is  what  I would  advise  everyone  to  do.  I 
know  you  are  busy  people,  but  if  you  want  to  know  about  something,  get  involved  in  it. 
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Don*t  base  your  Judgments , v/hether  good  or  bad,  Just  on  what  it  says  in  the  newspaper  or  in 
some  administrative  report.  These  are  helpful.  And  I am  not  Just  talking  about  visiting 
training  programs , although  I think  that  is  important.  But  you  have  to  get  involved.  Get 
involved  by  knowing  what  is  going  on  and  trying  to  assist  the  people  to  develop  a better  pro- 
gram, and  give  support  at  least  to  that  phase  of  it  that  you  think  is  good. 

The  Manpcwer  program  works,  very  briefly,  this  way:  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  Employment  Service  to  identify  the  need  for  training,  to  recruit,  counsel  and  select  the 
persons  and  refer  them  to  the  training  institution. 

Then  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Vocational  Education  people,  State  and  local,  to 
provide  the  training.  After  training  is  completed,  the  Employment  Service  is  responsible 
for  Job  placement. 

I stress  that  because  you  get  into  the  question  of  what  are  the  selection  criteria.  In 
response  to  one  of  the  things  that  is  said,  a lot  of  the  institutional  training  classes  are  not 
filled.  The  referral  rates  are  not  100  per  cent.  So  some  people  either  aren't  being  re- 
cruited or,  for  some  reason  or  other,  do  not  desire  to  enter  training. 

We  could  talk  a lot  about  that  in  view  of  some  of  the  reports  given  here. 

I have  worked  very  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  TraiiAing,  and  one  thing 
that  distressed  us  a little  bit  was  that  ^e  early  OJT  trainees  under  Manpower  were  not  re- 
ceiving related  vocational  education.  Less  than  five  per  cent  were  receiving  training  in 
either  public  or  in  private  training  institutions  to  go  with  their  Job  training.  So  we  are 
working  with  them  to  have  more  and  more  of  what  we  call  coupled  projects,  so  that  the  in- 
dividual who  is  learning  in  an  employer  establishment  will  receive  basic  education  if  he 
needs  it,  and  other  vocational  and  technical  training  to  go  along  with  that. 

I have  a number  of  points  here  but  in  the  interest  of  time  I will  Just  mention  a couple 
of  the  things  that  might  be  of  interest  to  you. 

In  some  areas  such  as  St.  Petersburg  and  Tampa,  Florida  and  others  we  could  cite. 
Manpower  Training  Centers  have  been  established  in  the  city.  They  may  rent  a garage  or 
other  vacant  building  and  put  a big  sign  out,  so  everybody  knows  there  is  something  going  on, 
both  those  who  might  have  interest  in  training  and  those  who  would  be  interested  in  ttie  pro- 
duct. In  those  occupations  such  as  auto  mechanics  that  normally  require  a uniform,  a 
uniform  is  furnished  with  "MDT  Trainee*’  and  "MDT  Instructor**  on  it.  These  kinds  of  things 
help  with  visibilify  in  the  community. 

As  far  as  special  techniques  are  concerned,  they  are  desperately  needed  in  tlie  area 
of  basic  education.  Too  much  of  the  basic  education  is  ’’Dick  and  Mary  ran  up  the  hill.” 

An  older  worker  is  not  interested  in  that.  He  needs  basic  education  that  is  occupationally 
oriented.  We  have  some  developmental  woiic  going  on  in  that,  but  not  enough,  and  there  Ere 


all  kinds  of  opportunities  in  the  field  of  techniques. 

Having  said  that,  I will  close.  There  are  a number  of  things  I would  like  to  talk  to 
you  about,  and  each  of  these  people  made  me  feel  a speech  coming  on,  but  I will  refrain  from 
it  if  I may, 

(Applause,) 

ME,  WILLIAMS:  Thank  you,  Dr,  Crum,  I don’t  know  when  I have  been  in  a meeting 
that  is  so  provocative  and  it  is  frustrating  not  to  be  able  to  pursue  some  of  these  things. 

However , a very  provocative  lady  sitting  down  there  — and  I mean  that  only  in  the 
best  sense  — is  going  to  give  us  a report  on  the  Title  V program  under  the  Poverty  Act. 

We  have  learned  a good  deal  about  the  subject  of  our  meeting  today  from  training  carried  on 
under  that  Title,  and  I think  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  didn’t  hear  something  about  these 
€!xperiences. 

This  is  Miss  Helen  Hamer  of  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

■ t 

MISS  HAMER:  The  reason  I brought  this  to  Mr,  Williams’  attention  is  that  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  Title  V is  the  only  Title  dealing  with  the  training  of  adults.  Title 
V is  otherwise  called  the  Work  Experience  Program,  If  you  were  really  describing  it,  it 
would  be  called  the  “work  experience  and  training  program*'  because  we  have  a very  heavy 
component  of  training.  We  are  dealing  with  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  the  hard  core  unem- 
plcyed  persons  who  either  have  never  had  a job  in  their  lives,  or  who  have  had  such  sporadic 
employment  that  they  don’t  begin  to  know  what  it  means  to  have  good  work  habits,  or  else 
they  have  lost  their  jobs  and  been  unemployed  a good  deal.  They  are  the  most  highly  disad- 
vantaged people  in  the  country.  These  are  the  people  on  the  public  assistance  rolls.  We 
seirvice  people  on  public  assistance  or  people  who  have  a potential  for  going  on  public 
assistance. 

In  the  first  year  of  our  program  we  funded  up  to  handle  88,000  individuals  as  Title  V 
participants.  Let  me  tell  you  what  a Title  V participant  gets  in  our  program.  I was  interested 
to  learn  from  Dr,  Ulrich  that  we  are  following:  a system;  we  just  call  it  a comprehensive  pro- 
giram.  Here  is  how  we  arrived  at  it. 

We  looked  at  the  needs  of  our  people.  First  of  all,  they  are  very  inadequately  educa- 
ted,, So  adult  basic  education  is  a requirement.  If  a client  needs  it,  he  must  get  it,  and  we 
mostly  get  it  from  Title  II-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  We  work  closely  with  the 
U„  IS,  Education  Office, 

Our  people  don’t  have  marketable  skills,  so  we  make  it  our  business  to  see  that  they 
get  ntiarketable  skills.  We  do  this  in  several  ways.  One  way  is  to  put  them  in  what  we  call 
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constructive  work  experience.  We  get  public  agencies  to  take  these  people  on  to  do  supple- 
mentary work.  Our  people  may  never  be  hired  if  they  are  going  to  replace  a re^lar  worker. 
These  are  extra  jobs  an  agency  wants  to  have  done.  We  supply  the  manpower;  they  supply 
good  supervision.  In  tliese  work  situations,  our  people  learn  good  work  habits  and  some- 
times they  even  learn  new  work  skills.  They  are  often  hired  hy  these  agencies  who  see  that 
these  people  do  have  something  to  offer  when  they  are  given  a chance  to  do  a job* 

We  can  also  give  Title  V participants  vocational  training.  We  look  to  MDTA  as 
much  as  we  can,  but  we  haven^t  got  as  much  from  them  as  we  probably  will  after  we  bring 
our  people  up  to  scratch  on  their  basic  education^,  A good  many  of  our  people  don*t  have 
enough  Basic  Education  to  (Qualify  for  MDTA  Training.  So  a part  of  our  job  is  preparing 
people  to  go  into  MDTA  training.  We  also  use  the  vocational  training  of  the  public  schools. 
We  try  to  get  this  as  much  as  we  can  on  a gratis  basis,  and  when  we  can*t,  we  can  pay  for 
teacher  time. 

Another  thing  that  our  people  lack  is  motivation  to  go  to  work.  They  have  just  lost 
all  hope  of  ever  becoming  anything  in  this  life,  so  they  have  to  be  motivated  to  realize  that 
they  are  human  beings  and  have  the  potential  of  human  beings. , Thus,  we  provide  very  heavy 
counseling  services. 

In  addition,  we  have  counseling  for  family  problems,  because  sometimes,  when  these 
persons  are  educated  and  given  a work  skill,  we  then  discover  they  have  family  problems 
that  prevent  their  being  employable.  For  Instance,  a man  cannot  manage  his  money;  his 
wife  cannot  manage  his  money.  He  is  always  in  debt;  his  salary  is  always  being  garnisheed. 
So  we  have  to  give  the  family  what  I call  adult  education.  We  have  to  give  them  training  in 
monoy  management  for  use  of  credit,  how  to  shop,  and  so  on.  We  also  give  the  wife  help  in 
child  care  if  she  needs  it  and  this  kind  of  thing.  We  have  very  heavy  social  services.  We 
are  what  we  call  a comprehensive  program. 

Title  V is  really  a continuation  of  an  on-going  program  in  the  Welfare  Administration 
which  just  began  getting  stained  in  1962  under  the  1962  Welfare  Amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  Before  we  really  had  a chance  to  see  what  was  happening  in  that  program, 
which  is  called  the  Community  Work  and  Training  Program,  Title  V came  along.  But  this 
is  all  right,  because  Title  V gave  us  a lot  more  money  and  is  letting  us  do  some  things  we 
couldn^t  do  before,  . . ; 

I think  you  may  be  interested  in  some  statistics  about  the  ongoing  Community  Work 
and  Training  Program,  Services  in  that  program  are  not  nearly  so  comprehensive  as  they 
are  unde*'  Title  V.  Mostly  individuals  are  placed  in  what  1 call  work  experience  situations. 
Even  at  that,  I saw  a (juarterly  report  the  other  day  for  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June 
showing  that  almost  5000  persons  had  left  welfare  as  a result  of  having  been  in  our  Com** 
munity  Work  and  Training  Program,  I think  this  is  pretty  good.  The  whole  Community 
Work  and  Training  Program  at  this  point  has  some^g  like  21,000  families  in  it  — that  is 
an  individual  from  each  of  these  families.  When  you  add  up  — we  usually  count  about  four  * 
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persons  in  a family  — you  can  see  that  many  individuals  are  helped  when  you  work  on  the 
head  of  a family. 

Under  Title  V,  we  are  just  beginning  to  get  returns,  and  we  are  being  much  tougher 
with  this  program.  We  are  seeing  that  it  has  in  it  these  other  ingredients  which  I have  des- 
cribed, these  enriching  ingredients,  I thought  you  would  be  interested  in  hearing  about  this 
program  because  nobody  else  is  doing  this  kind  of  thing  for  severely  disadvantaged  adults 
as  far  as  I can  see. 

This  is  a program  which  calls  on  all  the  different  kinds  of  training  programs,  Mr. 
Crum,  that  you  talked  about,  in  order  to  give  an  individual  what  he  needs,  and  uses  all  the 
community  resources. 

So,  if  you  people  hear  of  a Title  V project  in  your  community,  please  cooperate  with 
us.  We  need  you.  The  contact  is  the  director  of  the  local  public  assistance  agency. 

(Applause, ) 

MR.  WILLIAMS;  I wonder  if  I might  ask  you  a question,  Miss  Hamer, 

What  percentage  of  your  people  are  over  50? 

MISS  HAMER;  I am  sorry,  I don*t  have  that  statistic,  but  I will  have  it  when  we  col- 
lect our  statistics  because  we  have  a form  called  the  “Termination  Form*’  when  the  person 
leaves  the  program,  usually  to  go  into  employment,  and  it  has  all  this  kind  of  information 
on  it.  We  are  also  collecting  what  we  call  characteristics  of  the  participant.  So  we  are 
hoping  one  of  these  days  to  have  this  kind  of  information. 

However,  I can  tell  you  that  a good  many  of  our  people  are  in  the  46-and-over  group, 

MR.  WILLIAMS;  It  will  be  interesting  when  Mr.  McKechnie  brings  his  paper  up  to 
date  to  see  if  the  same  kind  of  bias  against  older  persons  exists  in  your  program  as  in  the 
MDTA  and  other  programs, 

DR.  CRUM:  May  I make  a quick  comment?  This  program,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  very 
important  ones  and  has  not  really  received  the  type  of  public  information  it  should  have , so  I 
am  very  glad  the  presentation  was  made. 

We  keep  talking  about  the  ’’disadvantaged**  — I don’t  know  if  you  like  that  word  or  not. 
But  whatever  the  problem  of  this  individual  is , this  is  a program  that  is  really  zeroed  in  on 
it.  And  unfortunately,  or  whichever  way  you  want  to  look  at  it,  the  statistics  today  on  man- 
power training  are  pretty  much  in  favor  of  the  high  school  graduate.  It  is  still  not  reaching 
this  type  of  individual. 
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I want  to  give  you  one  fact  I meant  to  include.  That  is,  that  in  a national  study  last 
year  of  ^opouts  from  institutional  training,  conducted  both  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
HEW,  it  was  found  that  the  older  trainee  did  drop  out,  but  when  he  dropped  out  it  was  pri- 
marily because  he  had  been  offered  employment.  This  is  rather  interesting  because,  if  you 
read  the  stucfy,  you  will  find  out  that  people  dropped  out  for  a host  of  reasons,  personal  pro- 
blems, disinterested  in  training,  wanted  something  else,  and  so  forth.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
older  worker,  he  had  a chance  to  work  and  of  course  he  took  it. 

]\1R,  WILLIAMS:  Dr.  Carstenson, 

DR.  CARSTENSON:  We  also  have  a program  under  OEO,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  that  has  just  been  funded,  for  a total  of  $1. 5 million.  This  is  a grant  to  work 
specifically  on  older  workers,  with  a priority  on  the  65-and-over  group,  but  going  down  to  55, 
to  employ  older  and  retired  low-income  farmers  to  beautify  the  hi^ways.  We  are  just  in  the 
beginning  stages  of  it  and  just  have  our  money  now.  ’ 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Thank  you. 

" Now,  we  have  some  work  to  do  and  I want  your  cooperation  in  bringing  out  some  signifi- 
cant findings, 

I know  there  have  been  a great  many  significant  things  said  today  and  we  have  all  said 
to  ourselves,  as  they  were  said,  "Ah,  that  is  significant."  And  now  I want  to  bring  them  out. 
Who  is  going  to  be  the  first  to  make  a case  for  posterity  here? 

MR,  EMIL  LISAK  (Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  of  New  Jersey):  Before 
coming  to  New  Jersey  I was  in  Ohio  and  I directed  and  supervised  MDTA  programs.  I was 
quite  fortunate  because  I was  also  involved  in  the  GI  training  in  Public  Laws  345  and  16,  and 
there  is  some  similarity. 

But  the  thing  I want  to  bring  out  more  than  anything  else  is  the  economic  advantages  in 
this  MDTA  program.  Because  I look-  • at  it  as  an  investment  in  society  that  eventually  will 
pay  dividends,  I can  strongly  say  , and  be  assured. of  it  because  of  my  experience  in  the 
Public  Laws  16  and  346,  that  any  money  spent  under  MDTA  will  come  back  to  the  government 
in  forms  of  income  tax  returns  in  a very,  very  short  time, 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  Let  me  interrupt  you  for  a second  and  see  if  I can*t  make  this  point, 
because  I know  what  the  sliderule  boys  are  doing  today  in  the  government  at  the  Budget  Bureau, 
They  are  figuring  cost-benefit  ratio.  They  are  saying  "We  have  a certain  amount  of  money  to 
put  into  training.  Now,  will  we  get  more  money  back  in  terms  of  the  income  tax  if  we  direct 
it  toward  the  old?" 

And  some  guy  gets  a slide-rule  and  says  v/e  will  get  $2,3  for  every  dollar  invested  i*. 
persons  under  25  and  only  get  $1, 8 in  dollars  invested  for  persons  over  50  — those  figures 
are  out  of  a hat.  What  can  we  do  about  that? 
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MR.  LISAK:  I don’t  think  it  is  a question  of  one  program  against  another, 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  Unfortunately,  it  is.  This  is  what  is  happening  in  Washington  today, 
so  we  have  to  give  some  guidance  on  this. 

I 

MR.  LISAK:  Can  our  group  make  a statement  or  make  a strong  recommendation? 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  Let’s  hear  it, 

MR,  LISAK:  That  no  matter  what  kind  of  a program  it  is,  if  it  is  an  investment  in 
people,  this  is  good,  because  investing  in  people  is  an  investment  in  your  government. 

MR,  WILLIAMS;  I think  this  is  a point, 

DR,  CARSTENSON:  I will  give  you  the  answer  to  it,  because  we  have  had  to  wrestle 
with  it  up  on  the  Hill,  and  we  are  having  Senate  hearings  the  next  two  days  on  it.  The  answer 
is  very  simple.  While  the  government  gets  more  return  on  its  dollar  invested  for  young 
people  in  the  long  haul,  nevertheless  the  old  people  are  part  of  society  and  are  voters,  which 
in  Congress  can  and  does  overrule  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  tliis  kind  of  issue. 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  Let  me  offer  you  two  propositions  and  see  if  you  can  agree  vith 
these  as  the  consensus  of  what  we  have  been  talking  about. 

First  of  all,  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  pays,  the  comparison  ought  to  be  not 
the  cost  of  training  an  older  worker  versus  the  cost  of  training  a younger  worker , but  the  cost 
of  training  an  older  worker  versus  the  cost  of  not  training  an  older  worker. 

Can  we  agree  on  that? 

(Chorus  of  ’’yes.”) 

Let’s  get  that  in  as  a significant  thing. 

The  second  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  should  get  out  here  is  you  can’t  apply  the 
same  kind  of  cost-berxefit  ratio  to  problems  of  human  beings  that  you  apply  to  the  problems  of 
most  effective  bombing  techniques.  Can  we  agree  on  that?  Because  that  is  what  is  happening 
in  Washington  today  and  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  make  a statement  to  the  effect  — I am  a 
terrible  chairman  but  let  me  throw  this  out  as  a question:  Don’t  you  think  we  have  to  make  it 
clear  that  even  if  it  didn’t  return  more  money  than  you  spent,  it  would  still  be  worthwhile  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  the  welfare  of  human  beings  here? 

Bill. 

MR.  JACOBY:  I am  wondering  as  to  whether  or  not  we  can’t  put  it  down  as  a number 
of  things:  Why  do  we  want  to  train  these  people?  First  of  all,  it  is  as  you  stated  here,  the 
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cost  of  training  versus  not  training;  to  put  them  back  in  the  employable,  productive  labor 
market. 

The  second  ore  could  be  the  raocal  responsibility  within  a community,  not  only  to  the 
individual  v/age  earneir,  but  to  the  wH;e  and  the  children  coming  along  who  are  equally  affected, 
if  not, more  greatly,  llhan  the  indivici^'?!  wage  earner  iijhat  we  are  talking  about.  It  is  the  chil- 
dren coming  along,  and  grandchildren,  too,  because. this  is  all  an  integrated  family  com- 
ponent. 


Thirdly,  there  are,  I am  quite  sure  from  my  experience,  a good  many  skills  of  a 
mature  natoe  which  can  be  utilized  by  industry  and  commerce.  Simply  because  the  person 
is  older  it  does,  not  mean  that  he  is  not  just  as  competent,  I am  talking  about  these  skilled 
trades,  Mr,  Piron  knows  only  too  well,  that  he  is  responsible  for  and  that  I have  been  re- 
sponsible for  over  the  years.  A tool  and  die  maker  isn*t  worth  much  until  he  is  about  40, 

You  take  a good  many  of  your  maintenance  men  — about  the  same  age.  And  I think  some  of 
the  statistics  here  that  Mr.  Riley  gave  this  morning  are  indicative  of  the  fact  that  these 
people  are  now  skilled  and  they  are  at  tlUs  age,  at  the  very  point.  Am  I ri^t,  Mr,  Piron? 

MR.  PIRON:  Yes. 

MR,  JACOBY:  No  matter  how  much  apprenticeship  they  have  gone:  through,  it  just 
takes  time  in  order  to  make;  a highly -skilled  individual  out  of  them. 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  Well,  no  question.  It  seems  to  me  that,  since  you  are  the  re- 
corder, you  get  that  down,  ’ 

. . DR,  EISDORFER:  I am  going  to  switch  hats,  I spoke  this  morning  as  a psychologist 
and  now  I anx  going  to  £.peak  as  a physician. 

One  of  the  problems  I thinlc  we  S€>e  specifically  in  o^der  people  is  the  close  relation- 
ship between  psychological  and  physical  problems  as  well  as  economic  and  social  problems. 
The  integration  is  a very,  very  close  one. 

Let  me  just  report  on  something  which  may  seem  far  afield,  but  I hope  I will  bring 

it  back. 

If  a man  enters  a hospital  at  age  65  as  a mentally  ill  patient  he  will  probably  have  a 
life  expectancy  of  about  18  months.  We  are  recognizing  that  he  will  be  provided  with  the 
appropriate  physical  care.  In  a number  of  institutions  they  have  been  attempting  rehabili- 
tation programs.  Among  the  most  successful  ones  are  work  rehabilitation  programs,  not 
merely  physical  therapy  or  occupational  therapy  where  they  knit  mats  or  make  cotton  doilies, 
but  in  one  hospital,  for  example,  a male  therapist  had  them  putting  up  filing  cabinets  which 
were  shipped  knocked  down.  They  were  taking  men  who  hadn't  spoken  in  five  years  who 
were  now  speaking  — and  I won't  tell  you  the  other  benefits  except  that  they  doubled  the  life 
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expectancy  — there  are  three  or  four  such  hospitals  and  domicilliaries  — and  these  now 
maintain  productive  and  happier  people;  not  Just  alive,  but  happy. 

The  reason  I raise  this  is  it  doesnH  seem  to  matter  whether  you  help  these  people 
physically  or  mentally,  the  result  is  longer  life  and  happier  people.  We  now  have  a Medicar 
bill.  I am  going  to  challenge  the  cost  accounting  system,  if  we  are  going  to  pay  for  the  cos 
of  hospitalization  and  medical  care  for  these  older  people , I think  one  of  the  ways  to  save 
money  is  to  make  these  people  more  productive  and  more  adapted  to  the  environment,  not 
to  make  them  wards  of  the  state  — which  is  in  effect  what  they  are, 

I don’t  know  how  we  phrase  this  into  a recommendation,  except  that  if  we  have 
accepted  the  responsibility  for  the  physical  care  of  older  people  — and  we  have,  by  law  — 
we  now  have  to  throw  this  into  the  cost  accoimting  pot  and  recognize  that,  by  retraining  the 
older  worker , by  having  him  become  a productive  human  being,  I think  we  tend  in  the  long 
run  to  save  ourselves  money  in  other  areas  where  we  might  not  otherwise  look  for  it, 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  That  is  a good  significant  finding  and  I think  we  should  get  it  in 
there  Just  like  that. 

How  about  the  area  of  special  techniques?  I know  we  have  had  a great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion here  about  the  various  types  of  techniques  that  are  needed  for  vocational  training  for 
older  adults.  What  can  we  offer  to  the  general  conference  on  that? 

MISS  HAMER:  Well,  I think  that  vocational  training  in  itself  is  not  enough,  I thhik 
it  has  to  be  within  a comprehensive  program  because  of  the  needs  of  older  people,  I think 
that  they  should  be  looked  at  in  relationship  to  their  needs  as  individuals  and  given  whatever 
else  they  need,  not  Just  the  skill  training.  They  mi^t  need  other  things , like  extensive 
counseling  or  something  of  that  sort, 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  Maybe  this  is  an  area  where  there  are  gaps.  Maybe  we  should 
call  for  much  more  work  in  the  field  of  learning  about  the  kinds  of  techniques  which  will  be 
more  effective  in  the  training  of  adults, 

DR.  EISDORFER:  I second  the  motion, 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  How  about  it,  Dr„  Kopas?  I know  you  have  some  good  ideas  on 
the  subject,  but  can  we  learn  more? 

DR,  KOPAS;  That  is  right, 

DR.  BELBIN:  Can  I say  something  now? 

MR,  WILLIAMS;  Go  ahead.  , 

DR.  BELBIN;  This  is  about  special  techniques  and  methods. 
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One  of  the  great  differences  between  practice  in  the  United  States  and  the  European 
countries  is  that  in  the  United  States  you  are  a very  large  country  indeed,  and  you  are 
operating  many  of  your  programs  on  the  basis  of  community  projects,  a term  about  which 
we  hear  practically  nothing  at  all  in  Europe.  And  this  means  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
local  work  being  carried  out  all  over  the  States  which  is  unrelated  and  imcoordinated.  And 
1 think  that  the  effect  of  this  is  going  to  be  that  some  commxmity  projects  are  going  to  work 
very  much  better  than  other  community  projects,  to  put  forward  a truism. 

What  we  don’t  know  is  how  well  conducted  some  of  these  projects  are  going  to  be  in 
their  individual  locations.  And  when  we  come  to  consider  the  relative  advantages  of  carry- 
ing out  independent  community  projects,  designing  them  on  the  spot  for  particular  jobs, 
against  the  merits  of  having  training  procedures  and  methods  designed  centrally  by  experts 
and  then  administered  in  the  various  localities,  we  see  that  we  are  examining  the  pros  and 
cons  of  alternative  systems. 

Now,  as  you  are  dedicated  to  this  sort  of  community -project  approach  in  die  United 
States  and  having  a very  decentralized  system  for  the  operation  of  these  projects,  I have  no 
doubt  you  must  he  fully  conversant  with  the  advantages  of  carrying  out  this  particular  ap- 
proach. But  I think  it  would  be  well  not  to  lose  si^t  of  the  other  approaches  which  are 
based  on  the  development  of  professionalism  at  the  central  level  and  on  the  development  of 
training  methods  and  procedures  of  proved  success. 

One  finds  this  sort  of  approach  developed  to  a very  marked  extent,  for  example,  in 
France,  where  the  FPA  programs  are  in  fact  all  programs  that  have  been  developed  by 
headquarters.  They  are  applied  uniformly  throughout  the  FPA’s  100  centers  in  France. 

And  this  means  that  some  of  the  programs,  in  fact,  look  extremely  refined  and  sophisticated, 
as  you  can  imagine,'  because  they  are  based  on  the  most  expert  knowledge  and  intuition  in 
this  particular  field. 

Clearly  French  or  European  experience  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  United  States, 

Here  you  have  quite  a different  society  with  quite  different  problems.  But  I think  there  are 
enormous  advantages  to  be  gained  by  having  a sort  of  library  on  training  methods,  some 
sort  of  central  storing  house,  wherel^r  it  is  possible  for  people  to  search  for  training  systems, 
procedures  and  methods  that  ml.^t  contribute  to  solving  some  of  the  problems  that  come  to 
the  fore  in  the  teaching  of  older  workers  ^ 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  I thinly  that  is  a very  useful  comment. 

MR,  LISAK:  We  need  a little  more  community  action,  to  get  more  people  involved. 

We  need  not  only  money,  but  time  — commtmity  leadership  time. 

Of  course  we  don’t  all  have  people  like  Mr,  Mott,  the  father  of  the  Mott  Foundation 
at  Flint,  Michigan.  In  Flint,  if  you  need  a million  dollars,  you  go  see  Mr,  Mott  and  if  you 
have  a good  reason  for  it  he  writes  you  a check.  But  this  Is’ just  one  way  to  help  a com- 
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munily  • We  have  to  get  many  more  of  these  Motts  in  these  communities  to  contribute  not 
only  money,  but  their  leadership,  and  show  that  we  do  care  about  these  people  who  are  in- 
significant, who  have  been  looked  down  upon,  the  poor,  the  colored,  and  the  minorities.  We 
must  make  a concerted  effort  to  get  these  people  involved,  and  make  them  feel  that  they  are 

part  of  the  community , and  to  make  them  feel  that  it  is  their  responsibility  to  participate  in 
community  functions. 

I think  this  is  going  to  overcome  this  emotional  and  social  barrier  that  this  particu- 
lar individual  we  are  talking  about  mostly  has  had  over  many,  many  years, 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  That  is  very,  very  significant. 

Now,  we  have  got  time  for  one  more  observation.  Who  wants  to  have  the  last  word? 

Yes,  sir.  Would  you  identify  yourself, 

DR,  JOHN  B,  KAISER  (American  Library  Association):  It  seems  to  me  we  could 
well  afford  to  put  into  the  record  of  this  meeting  something  lhat  several  of  the  speakers  have 
emphasized,  and  then  we  have  dropped  the  subject  without  discussing  it  much,  namely  the 
continuing  need  for  the  greater  recognition  of  individual  differences  in  developing  training 
methods*  Two  or  three  speakers  even  this  afternoon  emphasized  it  but  I believe  it  is  worth 
putting  into  the  record, 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Very  well  put,  and  we  will  get  that  into  the  significant  findings, 

MR,  McKECHNIE:  I would  like  to  make  one  comment  and  that  is  the  title  of  our  paneL 
’♦Vocational  Training  for  Adults  — Does  It  Pay?  Are  Special  Techniques  Needed?” 

I think  we  can  say  as  a panel  it  has  paid  and  it  will  pay,  I presented  some  statistics. 
There  are  more  studies  being  done  in  the  area  of  benefits  and  costs. 

Are  special  techniques  needed?  I think  Dr,  Eisdorfer’s  paper  at  least  indicates,  on 
the  theoretical  experiments  that  he  has  performed,  that  we  do  need  some  special  techniques, 
perhaps  a slow-down  in  the  rate  of  trying  to  feed  the  information  to  the  older  worker,  and 
then  the  Job  for  v^hich  we  train  the  older  worker  be  regulated  at  a much  slower  pace  than  for 
younger  workers,, 

So  I thini?:  we  can  say  to  the  first,  ’’Does  It  pay?”  “Yes,"  And  ’’Are  special  tech- 
niques needed,”  we  can  say  ”yes”  again, 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  This  lady, 

DR,  LAWS:  From  the  standpoint  of  special  techniques  needed,  we  should  not  fail  to 
emphasize  that  we  need  to  capitalize  on  indi^dual  differences,  I don*t  believe  we  can  con- 
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elude  that  we  must  have  slower  techniques  for  all  a(&ilts»  I tliinlc  we  have  to  remember  there 
are  concrete  differences*  It  depends  on  the  kind  of  adult  group  that  we  have,  the  individual 
we  have.  Particularly,  though,  we  need  to  point  out  the  fact  that  we  do  need  special  pro- 
cesses for  adults  and  tliat  instruction  should  be  related  to  their  life  processes,  not  to  the  life 
processes  of  youth,  but  rather  the  kinds  of  roles  tliat  they  are  carrying  in  society,  and  the 
emerging  roles  which  they  may  carry  as  they  mature  in  the  occupational  world. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Very  well  put. 

Blue. 

DR.  CARSTENSON;  I think  one  thing  that  might  be  helpful  is  a new  source  of  funds 
to  concentrate  on  the  problems  of  technology,  of  new  techniques,  of  training  under  Title  I of 
the  Higher  Education  Bill  that  was  passed  this  past  year,  which  is  to  assist  universities  to 
serve  the  community  on  community  problems.  In  the  hearings  there  was  a great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  problems  of  older  people,  and  in  various  States  they  are  just  getting  under 
way  on  this  program.  They  don’t  have  the  money  yet  in  the  States.  But  when  this  does  come, 
there  will  be  funding  for  special  university  assistance  on  various  problems  such  as  these. 

Secondly,  there  will  be  a billofieredthisyearfor  secondary  adult  education,  unlimited 
to  job  occupations.  They  will  be  by  Senator  Hartke.  And  you  might  keep  an  eye  on  that  one* 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Dr.  Eisdorfer. 

DR,  EISDORFER:  I think  the  comment  made  by  Dr,  Laws  was  very  appropriate. 
Training  for  what?  Life  has  changed^  Maybe  we  ou^t  to  re-emphasize  that.  We  are  now 
talking  about  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  no  longer  require  a lot  of  physical  strength  — some  do. 

But  typically  this  is  shifting.  We  are  shifting  the  job  pattern.  What  we  haven’t  talked  about, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  significance  of  maturity. 

Just  to  give  you  an  exaggerated  example,  it  turns  out  now  that  the  kind  of  job  has 
shifted  from  where  you  expend  a lot  of  energy  picking  up  a pipe,  and  this  didn’t  seem  to 
matter,  but  now  a nainimal  amount  of  energy  is  expended  pressing  a button  that  can  wreck  us 
all.  You  know,  there  are  two  men  sitting  under  a bunker  somewhere  and  if  they  expend  very 
little  energy  the  end  result  can  be  a monumental  expenditure  of  energy, 

(Laughter, ) 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  "Monumental”  is  hardly  the  word. 

DR,  EISDORFER:  But  in  a small  manner  I think  the  picture  Dr,  Kopas  showed  us 
was  very  similar,  A man  presses  a button  and  a number  of  drill  presses  can.  operate  simul- 
taneously. Thus,  we  are  talking  about  judgment  and  it  may  be  the  older  person  rather  than 
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the  young  who  has  this  judgment,  I think  we  should  go  on  record  as  saying  we  may  be  doing 
ourselves  a favor  by  utilizing  the  older  worker  in  view  of  such  factors  as  maturity  and  judg- 
ment. 


Perhaps  another  point  to  be  made  is  that  more  and  more  vocational  Jobs  are  becoming 
professions. 

One  of  the  things  that  characterizes  a professional  or  high-level  management  man  is 
continuing  training  — subscription  to  journals,  attendance  at  meetings  like  this,  and  so  forth 
We  never  talk  about  on-the-job  or  upgrading  training  because  the  top-level  professional  neve: 
quits.  He  is  always  retraining  himself, 

I would  like  to  suggest  that,  as  iriore  and  more  vocaif  32ial  jobs  begin  to  approach  pro- 
fessional jobs,  we  need  a constant  training  process,  so  the  mi^^lress  of  on-the-job  training  5C 
years  from  now  may  be  a historical  question  rather  than  an  ix);  date  one.  We  really  have 
to  make  every  major  management  and  government  agency  aw^^^a  m the  fact  that  this  just  has 
tq  be  a part  of  life, 

MR,  WILLIAMS;  You  have  raised  a lot  of  questions  there.  One  thing  that  intrigues 
me:  you  talk  about  this  guy  pushing  the  button  on  the  drill  machine.  The  real  new  skill  is 
not  pusliing  that  button.  There  is  really  no  skill  involved.  The  new  skill  is  programming  the 
machine  so  when  you  push  the  button  it  will  do  all  these  tasks. 

You  guys  who  are  working  on  the  learning  abilities  of  older  people  have  got  to  come 
up  with  a way  of  helping  those  people  understand  the  new  math, 

MR.  WILLIAMS;  This  is  where  the  older  person  gets  off  the  train  when  it  comes  to 
doing  something  which  requires  the  new  math  or  something  of  that  kind  — wow, 

(Laughter. ) 

MR.  JACOBY;  Dr,  Eisdorfer,  in  reality  you  are  subscribing  to.  what  Joe  Kopas  has 
been  saying,  ' 

DR.  felSDORFER:  Oh,  yes.  I mentioned  — it  was  almost  as  if  we  had  arrived  at  the 
same  point  from  twc  different  angles.  We  talked  about  individual  teaching  devices.  And  my 
work  would  support  this  entxrel3^.  I think  this  may  be  one  of  the  best  ways  to  have  a man 
learn  — so  he  can  make  his  mistakes  in  private.  He  knows  he  has  made  a mistake  and 
doesn't  have  to  expose  liimself.  When  he  reaches  a high  level  of  training,  then  he  can 
expose  himself , 

DR,  KOPAS;  May  I say  just  one  thing.  I don't  know  if  I have  emphasized  this 
enough.  The  best  time  to  train  the  unemployed  is  while  they  are  employed. 

That  is  number  one. 
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Number  two,  I am  hoping 

MRi  WILLIAMS:  Let  me  interrupt  you  ri^t  there*  That  is  pretiy  poor  advice  to  a 
guy  who  is  currently  unemployed. 

DR.  KOPAS;  I know  it  is.  Now  we  come  to  the  one  who  is  currently  unemployed. 
Now,  that  lype  of  training,  in  my  estimation,  is  more  difficult. 

I am  saying  if  we  could  assure  the  employer  that  we  can  train  his  currently  ’'employed 
unemployables"  — (because  if  you  will  look  at  the  statistics,  you  will  find  that  if  85  per  cent 
of  our  present  employees  had  to  seek  other  employment,  they  probably  wouldn’t  be  hired. 
These  are  the  unemployables  who  are  employed  oh  a shalgr  basis.  Modem  technology  is 
passing  them  by.)  — then  maybe  we  could  convince  the  employer  that  we  have  a program 
that  could  take  the  unemployed  unemployable  and  train  him  after  he  is  on  the  job.  Then  we 
wouldn’t  have  to  worry  about  Ulrich’s  system  of  making  resumes,  getting  counselling, 
etcetera.  A great  deal  of  that  could  come  afterwards  on  the  job.  And  in  most  cases , the 
placement  problem  would  be  a great  deal  easier  within  an  organization  because  there  are 
so  many  different  kinds  of  job  opportunities. 

What  1 am  trying  to  say  is  simply  this:  Let’s,  first  of  all,  keep  as  many  people  em- 
ployed as  possible,  especially  adults. 

Secondly,  let’s  take  adults  who  are  not  employed,  put  them  on  the  job  and  then  start 
working  with  them*  1 believe  we  could  save  ourselves  a great  deal  of  work  if  we  followed 
this  plan.  Everyone  wants  to  ’’belong"  and  to  ’’contribute,"  And  we  have  to  make  up  for  that 
lack  when  he  is  unemployed. 

1 would  even  recommend  that  we  subsidize  a man  while  he  is  working.  But  above  all, 
let's  get  him  on  the  job. 

DR,  LAWS:  Are  you  saying  he  is  more  educable  while  he  is  employed? 

DR.  KOPAS:  Yes,  definitely. 

DR  LAWS,'  I think  that  is  a conclusion  we  want. 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  I think  what  you  say  is  undeniably  true.  The  only  question  I have 
raised  is:  How  much  can  you  apply  it?  You  have  an  awful  lot  of  .people  who  are  unemployed 
and  you  can’t  in  a hundred  years  convince  any  employer  to  take  them  on  until  you  can  equip 
them  with  some  kind  of  skill. 

DR,  KOPAS:  Don’t  say  "can’t”.  Let’s  try  some  of  the  experiments.  Let’s  try  some 
of  this  money  we  are  already  spending  on  the  symptoms.  Let’s  use  some  of  it  on  the  cause. 
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MISS  HAMER:  We  are  doing  that  in  our  program,  in  effect.  We  are  getting  em- 
ployers to  talce  our  people  on  and  they  are  in  a.  very  rough  coTidition.  And  while  they  are  in 
work  experience,  we  give  them  vocational  training,  give  tl«em  education  simultaneously « So 
in  effect,  we  are  doing  what  you  are  saying.  But  it  would  be  too  expensive  for  the  whole  coun- 
try to  do  it  the  way  we  are  doing  it  because  we  are  paying  assistance  grants  to  these  people  to 
support  their  families , 

DR,  KOPAS:  If  they  are  on  the  job,  the  employer  takes  care  of  that. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  The  employer  is  not  paying  it. 

DR,  KOPAS:  Let^s  put  it  this  way:  The  employer  is  paying  some  of  the  bills  now  and 
not  getting  his  money  ^s  worth.  Putting  through  this  kind  of  on-the-job  training  program  will 
talce  real  work  and  experimentation.  But  let*s  get  some  community  action  on  it.  WeUl  save 
a lot  on  other  kinds  of  training  that  are  more  expensive.  In  any  case,  the  employer  is  going 
to  pay  a very  large  part  of  the  bill  — whether  through  wages  or  through  taxes. 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  I think  we  can  all  agree,  can*t  we,  that  we  ought  to  give  more  em- 
phasis to  trying  to  put  older  persons  in  an  employment  situation  on  a job  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
training  process. 

DR.  KOPAS:  That  is  it. 

MR.  WILLIAMS*  How  about  the  education  people?  Will  you  buy  that? 

MR,  WOOI^:  Let  me  say  that  is  a nice  way  around  my  objection,  X have  no  objectionr 


(Laughter, ) 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Okay;  good. 

Yes,  sir, 

MR,  LUER:  This  question  has  been  bothering  me  ever  since  Dr.  Kopas  gave  his  talk. 
He  mentioned  subsidizing  the  employee,  I don*t  see  how  this  could  be  worked  unless  you  sub- 
sidize the  industry,  itself,  to  pay  for  this  retraining. 

MR,  WILLIAMS:  We  do  it  now  under  MDTA,  We  subsidize  the  employer.  We  are 
paying  him  to  train  the  employee  and  paying  for  the  employee's  upkeep. 

Blue. 

DR.  CARSTENSON.  We  are  just  undertaking  such  a project  for  Iowa,  subsidizing 
people  for  employment,  and  we  have  an  agreement  with  the  employer  to  train  on  the  job.  This 
is  under  Manpower. 
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MR.  WILLIAMS:  It  has  been  a very,  very  fruitful  day,  very  provocative,  very  inter 
esting  for  me,  I canH  remember  when  I have  been  associated  with  a group  that  has  been 
more  lively,  more  stimulating,  more  helpful.  Thank  you  very,  very  much, 

(Whereupon,  at  4:10  p,m. , the  meeting  of  Panel  n was  adjourned.) 
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Panel  and  Workshop  Vni 

AGE  RESTRICTIONS  IN  HIRING  — SOME  EFFORTS 
TO  OVERCOME  THEM 


The  panel  was  convened  at  11:00  a,m, , Tuesday,  January  18,  1966,  Mr,  Jules 
Graveel,  director  of  the  NCOA-OMPER  Mobility  project.  South  Bend,  Indiana,  presiding. 


MR.  GRAVEEL;  Good  morning,  | 

I 

By  way  of  introduction,  my  name  is  Jules  Graveel,  as  you  know.  Mr.  James  Cuff  | 

0*Brien,  if  you  want  to  make  a correction  on  your  programs,  was  unable  to  attend.  I was 
called  on  15  minutes  ago  to  pinch  hit. 

I would  like  to  introduce  this  morning  Miss  Irma  Rittenhouse  who  will  be  the  recorder 
for  the  session.  She  is  Research  Director  for  the  OMPER-NCOA  Older  Worker  Reemploy- 
ment Project. 

I hope  our  distinguished  panel  will  bear  with  me  — I don't  have  all  their  bios  as  a re- 
sult of  this  substitution. 

Our  first  speaker  this  morning,  the  number  one  slot,  will  be  Mrs.  Caryl  Holiber. 

She  is  with  the  Branch  of  Skill  and  Industry  Surveys,  United  States  Employment  Service, 

United  States  Department  of  Labor.  She  will  discuss  "The  Dimensions  of  the  Problem." 

Mrs.  Holiber. 

MRS,  HOLIBER:  Thank  you,  Mr,  Graveel. 

I am  sure  that  we  are  all  quite  familiar  with  what  the  parameters  of  the  problem  of 
the  older  worker  in  the  job  market  are.  We  all  know,  I think,  that  the  problem  in  the  job 
market  is  not  so  much  incidence  of  unemployment  but  re-employment  once  he  has  become 
unemployed. 
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The  latest  data  just  reinforces  what  we  know.  During  1965,  for  example,  two  out  of 
five  workers  were  45  years  old.  Their  unemployment  rate  was  only  three  per  cent  whereas 
unemployment  rate  for  the  population  as  a whole  was  4,6,  (Naturally,  the  over -all  figure  in- 
cludes a very  high  range  of  unemployment  of  younger  workers,)  However,  the  duration  of 
unemployment  for  older  workers  was  much,  much  higher.  An  cider  man  who  loses  a job  on 
the  average  had  to  look  for  another  one  for  something  like  20  weeks.  Other  men  looked  for 
maybe  10,  most  for  only  six. 

Now,  this  problem  compounds  itself  when  you  consider  unemployment  over  long  peri- 
ods of  times,  in  1965,  compared  with  workers  under  45  years  of  age,,  three  times  as  many 
older  workers  who  lost  their  jobs  looked  for  work  for  more  than  6 months. 

This  disproportionate  impact  and  the  problem  of  re-employment,  I think,  is  the  focus 
of  attention  with  respect  to  the  older  worker  problem. 

In  1965,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  prepared  a report  to  the  Congress,  as  required  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  based  upon  conclusions  in. the  Department  of  Labor  with  reference  to  this 
problem.  This  report  made  four  recommen^tions: 

First,  that  there  should  be  some  nationwide  action  to  eliminate  arbitrary  age  discri- 
mination in  employment. 

Second,  that  there  should  be  action  to  adjust  institutional  arrangements  which  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  older  workers. 

Third,  that  there  should  be  action  to  increase  the  availabilily  of  work  for  older  workers. 

And  fourth,  that  there  should  be  action  to  enlarge  educational  concepts  in  institutions 
to  meet  the  needs  of  older  workers , 

These  four  recommendations  really  center  on  two  different  sets  of  phenomenaasiseeit. 

First  Is  the  functioning  of  the  job  market.  How  does  it  actually  operate  when  the  older 
worker  goes  into  it  to  become  re -employed? 

And  the  second  is  the  preparation  of  older  workers  for  jobs  in  the  modern  economy. 

Now,  recent  studies  by  the  Employment  Service  relate  primarily  to  the  question  of 
functioning  of  the  job  market.  And  this  is  what  I am  going  to  talk  about. 

In  1965,  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Employment  Ser- 
vice conducted  a study , as  part  of  the  overall  study  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  under- 
taking for  the  Congress , to  discover  whether  or  not  what  we  have  long  loxown  about  older 
workers*  problems  in  getting  re -employed  still  pertained. 
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This  stu(fy  was  conducted  in  five  cities.  They  were  Baltimore,  Indianapolis,  Kansas 
Memphis  and  Salt  Lake,  All  are  in  states  that  did  not  have  any  laws  prohibitinf  dis- 
crimination in  employment  on  the  basis  of  age; 

The  stucfy  was  conducted  by  interyiewing  employers  concerning  their  personnel  prac- 
tices, The  purpose  was  to  ascertain  whether  employers  in  making  hiring  specifications  had 
any  provisions  with  reference  to  age  and,  if  so,  what  made  them  set  these  age  limits. 

There  was  also  an  attempt  to  determine,  if  possible,  how  many  employers  hire  few 
or  no  older  workers  even  through  they  don^t  have  any  policy  of  setting  upper  age  limits. 

Now,  this  study  discovered,  as  we  all  know,  that  once  someone  reaches  age  45,  his 
employment  opportunities  contract.  And  the  concentration  of  these  opportunities  progresses 
as  the  worker  becomes  older.  It  doesn^t  mean  that  older  workers  don^t  get  jobs.  As  we  know, 
their  unemployment  is  low.  But  it  does  mean  they  have  to  look  longer  for  the  job,  and  some- 
times they  have  to  take  lower  wages  than  they  received  before. 

Now,  in  this  particular  stu(fy  540  establishmente  were  surveyed.  These  establish- 
ments hired  89,000  workers  during  1964,  Of  the  89,000  hired,  only  nine  per  cent  were  over 
45  years  of  age.  This  is  a relatively  low  rate  when  you  consider  that  about  27  per  cent  of 
all  unemployed  were  older  workers  during  this  period  of  time  and  30  per  cent  of  those  who 
were  applying  for  jobs  at  Public  Employment  Services  offices  were  over  45  at  that  time. 

Now,  remember,  the  unemployment  rate  in  1964  was  about  five  per  cent,  generally. 

In  a similar  survey  in  1955,  v/hen  unemployment  was  down  to  4 per  cent,  20  per  cent  of  the 
workers  hired  were  over  45, 

This,  I think,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  significant  findings  — that  the  extent  to 
which  there  is  an  available  labor  supply  has  a very  distinct  influence  on  the  extent  to  which 
employers  are  willing  to  hire  older  workers. 

In  our  1964  survey,  we  found  that  one  out  of  five  employers  failed  to  hire  even  one 
new  worker  over  45  years  of  age  during  the  year.  In  lialf  the  firms,  fdwer  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  new  employees  were  over  45,  However,  one  out  of  five  employers  did  hire  at 
least  15  per  cent  of  their  new  workers  from  the  older  age  bracket, 

Nov;,  employers  consistently  praised  the  performance,  the  stability,  the  dependability, 
the  responsibility,  the  knowledge  and  experience,  adaptability  and  trainabiHty  of  workers 
over  45,  as  long  as  they  were  working  for  them.  But  once  they  knocked  on  the  personnel 
office  door,  attitudes  changed, 

» \ 

Opportunities  for  older  workers  were  best  in  establishn-ents  which  had  a positive 
hiring  poli<^.  Establishments  having  an  affirmative  policy  whi.. a said,  ”We  do  not  discri- 
minate a^inst  age,  we  do  not  have  an  upper  age  limit  for  our  new  employees,"  hired  more 
older  workers  than  those  that  had  no  policy.  The  affirmative  policy  firms  were  those  in 
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which  all  hiring  persoxinel  were  asked  not  to  impcse  arbitrary  age  limits  in  their  hiring. 

This  seemed  more  effective  than  the  absence  of  any  policy  enunciation  in  those  firms  where 
the  hiring  officials  were  free  to  hire  persons  of  any  age,  presumably. 

However*  we  found  affirmative  policies  in  only  one  out  of  every  six  of  the  establish- 
ments surveyed*  Some  had  different  policies  for  different  age  groups.  At  least  half  of 
those  that  did  hot  relate  hiring  policies  to  age  really  had  preference  tantamount  to  age  re- 
striction. 

Now,  there  were  differences  by  industry.  Retail  Trade,  Hotels,  Personal  and 
Medical  Service  and  Government  had  the  best  record  of  hiring  older  workers.  Manufactur- 
ing industries  hired  fewer* 

Just  a review  of  these  industries  shows  clearly  that  the  hiring  of  older  workers  was 
often  related  to  what  may  be  termed,  in  general,  the  relatively  less  desirable  jobs.  Earn- 
ings in  Retail  Trade,  Hotels,  Personal  and  Medical  Services,  by  and  large,  are  lower  than  . 
earnings  in  manufacturing. 

Another  thing  we  discovered  is  that  workers  tend  to  be  hired  at  more  advanced  ages 
fc’*  hard-to-fill  jobs.  Skilled  workers  and  professionals  had  a better  chance  to  get  employ- 
ment when  they  were  over  45^ 

Some  of  the  reasons  given  by  employers  for  not  hiring  older  workers  didn't  seem  to 
bear  much  relationship  to  what  they  needed  on  the  job.  Ihabilify  to  meet  physical  require- 
ments, for  example,  was  most  frequently  mentioned.  However,  very  widely  different 
standards  were  applied.  Whereas  many  employers  restricted  their  hiring  of  older  workers 
because  if  the  physical  requirements  of  particular  jobs , others  hired  older  workers  for 
exactly  the  same  jobs  with  the  same  kind  of  physical  requirements, 

I think  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  other  reasons  employers  say  inhibit  the  hiring  of 
older  wo3^ers:  policies  of  promotion  from  within,  the  employer's  belief  that  older  workers 
were  reluctant  to  accept  h'wer  earnings,  provisions  of  pension  plans,  absence  of  skills, 
limited  work-life  expectancy,  limited  number  of  older  job  applicants  and  inability  to  meet 
the  educational  requirements  of  the  job. 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  particular  evidence  that  most  of  vhe  employers  had 
examined  the  relationships  between  these  attilv^vles  and  the  facts.  What  struck  me  was  that 
probably  the  most  si^ificant  influence  on  employer  hiring  specifications  was  the  labor  supply 
and  demand  relationship.  Almost  none  of  the  employers  responding  in  this  survey  commented, 
noticed  or  responded  in  any  way  to  the  notion  that  they  changed  their  hiring  specifications 
when  diere  was  no  available  worker  supply.  But  if  we  analyze  what  they  said  and  what  has 
been  happening  lately,  we  see  that  this  is  probably  the  most  significant  factor.  The  survey 
showed  that  the  upper  age  limits  were  waived  for  every  kind  of  operation  for  whibh  workers 
below  45  can't  be  found.  This  was  true  whether  the  shortage  was  a real  skill  shortage  or 
whether  it  was  due  to  low  wages. 
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During  :recent  months , I think  we  have  all  noticed  that  levels  of  unemployment  in 
dozens  of  cities  in  the  United  States  have  been  dropping  sharply.  We  receive  regular  re- 
ports in  the  Employment  Service  from  150  major  labor  market  areas  in  the  United  States, 

And  in  December , we  received  comment  on  what  has  been  happening  to  hiring  specifications 
by  age  right  now,  A summation  of  these  reports  indicates  that  age  limits  are  rising  or  dis- 
appearing in  many  occupations  and  in  many  areas. 

Just  to  give  you  a few  examples:  An  industrial  firm  in  Minneapolis  is  now  hiring 
persons  in  their  low  60’s,  Before  thati  they  hired  no  one  ovei  45,  In  St,  Louis,  three 
firms  have  raised  their  maximum  age  limits  for  hirings  to  50  from  35,  In  Cincinnati , aside 
from  simply  relaxing  age  requirements  for  hiring,  trainee  age  requirements  have  been 
raised  from  25  to  45. 

Other  areas  have  reported  similar  relaxation.  They  are:  Kalamazoo,  Detroit, 
Columbus,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Cedar  Rapids,  Madison,  Chicago,  Fort  Wayne,  Terre 
Haute,  Evansville,  Erie,  Wheeling,  Redding,  Los  Angeles,  Kansas  City  , Fort  Worth,  Hous- 
ton, cities  all  over  the  United  States, 

In  a couple  of  cities,  concern  with  the  Viet  Nam  crisis  has  led  some  employers  to  de- 
cide they  are  going  to  prefer  older  workers  in  key  jobs,  so  they  don’t  lose  the  younger 
workers  from  draft  turnover. 

Other  kinds  of  concern  witli  high  turnover  have  brought  about  some  interesting 
approaches  to  training  for  longevity.  In  Fleet,  Michigan,  for  example,  a recent  training  pro- 
gram for  older  women  as  nurses  has  been  instituted.  Experience  there  has  indicated  that 
Registered  Nurses  who  complete  training  stay  at  work  for  about  3 years  and  then  drop  out  for 
between  12  and  15  years  while  they  get  married  and  have  babies.  Consequently,  local  train- 
ing facilities  have  embarked  upon  a stepped  up  campaign  to  secure  older  women  to  train  as 
nurses.  And  they  have  changed  the  residence  requirements  so  that  older  women  training  as 
nurses  may  live  at  home. 

In  summary , it  seems  to  me  that  age  specifications  per  se  without  relationship  to 
qualifications  of  workers  for  the  job  could  be  eliminated  throu^  the  institution  of  positive 
”no  age  limit”  policies.  This  is  what  our  study  showed.  And  through  an  abundance  of  jobs. 

Getting  employers  to  adopt  ”no  age  limit”  policies,  seems  to  me  is  more  feasible  when 
there  is  a tight  job  market.  Because  employers  do  this  anyway.  When  they  can’t  find  workers 
for  the  jobs,  they  change  their  age  specifications.  Right  now,  employers  throughout  the 
country  are  changing  their  age  specifications. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  time  when  positive  action  to  get  age  specifications 
changed  can  be  undertaken.  This  is  now  being  done  by  Employment  Service  offices  in  many 
areas  of  the  country.  Local  Employment  Service  representatives  are  working  with  em- 
ployers, encouraging  them  at  this  time  to  change  in  order  to  secure  a worker  supply.  It  is 
possible  that  once  this  sort  of  policy  is  adopted  with  a firm,  it  could  continue. 
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(Applause.) 

MR.  GEAVEEL:  Thank  you,  Caryl,  for  enlightening  us  on  the  dimensions  on  the 
problems  of  hiring  these  older  workers. 

Our  next  panelist  this  morning  came  in  from  Baltimore  very  early,  got  an  early 
start,. William  S.  Sprenger,  He  is  Director  of  the  OMPER  Older  Worker  Project  sponsored 
by  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  the  National  Council  on  the 
Aging.  His  subject;  "Demonstration  Project  Experience." 

Bill. 


MR,  SPRENGER;  Thank  you,  Jules, 

Our  project  in  Baltimore  began  as  an  experiment  in  On-the-Job  Training  for  older 
workers.  To  rival  the  unique  qualities  of  six  other  experimental  efforts  envisioned  by  the 
National  Council  on  Aging  and  OMPER,  Baltimore  was  to  place  its  major  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  On-the-Job  Training  in  the  community’s  health,  education  and  welfare  ser- 
vices. The  contract  describes  this  aspect  of  the  project: 

"The  jobs  to  be  emphasized  range  from  semi-skilled,  but  sub-professional, 
in  a variety  of  service  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  in  health,  education, 
welfare,  recreation,  urban  renewal,  and  related  fields,  including  nursing  homes 
and  other  proprietary  or  commercial  services.  Openings  for  On-the-Job  Training 
will  be  sought  primarily,  but  not  exclusively,  in  these  fields,  with  emphasis  on 
such  jobs  as  attendants  and  aides  in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  recreation  aides, 
houseparents , and  clerical  and  semi -technical  jobs  in  these  service  agencies.  In 
some  cases,  these  jobs  may  have  lower  status  and  pay  than  the  jobs  these  workers 
were  used  to.  In  other  cases,  they  may  have  higher  status  and  pay.  Emphasis 
will  be  given  to  jobs  which  are  especially  appropriate  for  older  workers , jobs  which 
tend  to  be  removed  from  the  competition  of  younger  workers  because  there  may  be 
little  promise  in  them  for  long-range  advancement  and  career -making," 

Because  the  project  was  to  work  primarily  with  community  services,  the  Health  and 
We  are  Council  of  the  Baltimore  area  seemed  like  a logical  choice  for  its  development  and 

implementation.  For  good  reasons,  however,  the  project  hypothesis  crumbled  in  the  early 
operational  stages,  . 

Despite  our  eager,  energetic,  methodical,  concerned,  frantic  and  finally  desperate 
a^mpts,  we  could  not  negotiate  the  gulf  between  the  older  workers » employment  needs  and 

toe  personnel  needs  of  the  agencies.  At  the  end  of  the  first  three  months,  we  had  developed 
215  jobs  and  made  only  11  placements. 

^rom  the  standpoint  of  scientific  investigation,  the  findings  were  significant;  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  investment  made  by  project  staff,  the  findings  were  awfu'. 
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Going  back  to  the  paragraph  previously  quoted  from  the  contract,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  project  was  not  concerned  with  breaking  age  barriers  to  employment.  In  retrospect, 
it  has  more  the  flavor  of  an  apology  for  the  older  worker  rather  than  an  affirmative  approach 
to  the  problem  of  unemployment. 

Words  and  phrases  such  as  ’’sub-professional,"  "Attendants  and  aides,"  "lower  status 
and  pay,"  "jobs  which  are  especially  appropriate  for  older  workers,"  and  "jobs  which  tend 
to  be-  removed  from  the  competition  of  yoimger  workers  because  there  may  be  little  promise 
in  them.”  reflect  a rather  compromising  point  of  view.  In  essence,  the  older  worker  could 
be  regarded  as  a second  class  citizen  when  it  came  to  employment. 

Older  workers  rejected  opportunities  offered  by  community  services  for  a variety  of 
reasons,  Ih'many  instances,  the  pay  was  low  or  sub -standard,  the  work  was  too  heavy, 
shift  Work:  was  involved,  older  workers  did  not  want  live-in  jobs,  nor  did  they  want  to  tra- 
vel long  distances  to  and  from  their  homes  each  working  day.  Yet,  the  need  to  work  was 
imperative  in  the  majority  of  situations. 

The  third  month  of  the  project,  therefore,  found  us  shifting  our  emphasis  from  job 
development  in  the  services  to  job  development  in  business  and  industry.  The  picture  be- 
gan to  change,  and  the  log  jam  was  broken. 

Heartened  by  our  comparative  success,  we  developed  large  numbers  of  jobs  in  small 
business  and  industry.  By  this  time,  we  were  involved  in  a second  erroneous  assumption  — 
namely,  that  in  order  to  place  a few  older  workers,  large- numbers  of  jobs  needed  to  be 

immediately  available.  This  idea  resulted  in  major  emphasis  on  general  job  development, 

* ■ * 

About  the  fifth  month  of  the  project,  tliat  uneasy  feeling  hit  us  again.  True,  we  were 
making  placements,  but  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  jobs  being  developed  and  the 
number  of  placements  being  made  was  considerable.  Employers  were  telling  us  about  jobs , 
but  we  were  unable  to  furnish  them  with  suitable  candidates  for  more  than  half  the  vacancies. 

About  this  time,  a lady  from  the  National  Council  on  Aging* s coordinating  project 
paid  us  a visit.  Miss  Frances  Schon,  a veteran  of  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service, 
spent  two  weeks  with  us  teaching  our  staff  of  eight  something  about  employment  counseling 
and  helping  us  to  develop  a new  hypothesis  germane  to  the  problem  of  hiring  older  workers , 
By  the  time  she  left,  we  were  off  to  a new  start. 

Our  goal  was  to  help  older  workers  find  employment  in  jobs  which  were  normally 
closed  to  them  because  of  their  age.  To  carry  out  this  task,  a number  of  new  conditions 
were  established. 

To  begin  with,  we  limited  our  intake  of  older  workers  to  individuals  between  50  and 
60  years  of  age  with  a strong  attachment  to  the  labor  market,  who  had  no  apparent  physical 
or  emotional  disabilities.  Whereas  our  job  counseling  approach  had  previously  consisted  of 
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matching  jobs  to  older  workers,  we  now  geared  our  techniques  to  matching  older  workers 
with  suitable  jobs. 

Job  counseling  became  a precise  process  of  detailed  interviewing  involving  the  appli- 
cant in  an  objective  evaluation  of  his  abilities  and  potential  for  immediate  employment. 
Whereas  our  primary  concern  with  the  applicant  had  previously  been  with  his  social  and 
emotional  situation,  the  concern  shifted  to  his  job  strengths  and  present  capacity  to  perform. 

We  began  to  see  the  older  worker  as  an  individual  with  something  of  value  and  worth 
to  offer  the  labor  market  and  to  help  him  see  this  as  well.  We  rejected  the  idea  of  his  not 
being  able  to  compete  with  all  age  levels  and,  more  importantly,  we  rejected  the  idea  that 
he  should  not  compete  with  all  age  levels  in  any  job  commensurate  to  his  ability. 

The  concept  that  the  older  worker  is  a charity  case  and  should  be  shunted  into  jobs 
unpalatable  to  other  age  groups  became  repugnant.  We  also  concluded  that  it  didn*t  work. 

In  addition  to  changing  our  counseling  orientation,  we  also  established  a working 
relationship  with  the  local  Employment  Service,  A staff  person  from  the  Maryland  State 
Employment  Service  was  assigned  to  work  with  us  and  perform  specific  tasks  for  the  project. 

The  staff  person  from  MSES  met  with  us  weekly  to  provide  us  with  the  names  of  pro- 
spective applicants  who  had  been  registered  with  the  Employment  Service  for  two  months  or 
more  and  who  niet  the  criteria  previously  mentioned.  In  addition,  the  project  was  supplied 
- with  leads  on  job  orders  from  employers  who  had  specified  age  limitations  on  job  vacancies. 

Thirdly , our  approach  to  job  development  underwent  radical  change.  All  forms  of 
general  job  development  were  abandoned.  Our  data  show  that  §jeneral  job  development  for 
the  applicants  we  are  serving  is  highly  inefficient  and  undesirable  from  many  standpoints. 
Newspaper  publicity,  radio  spots,  articles  in  periodicals,  letters  to  employers,  talks  be- 
fore groups , proved  informative  to  the  general  public  but  yielded  very  little  in  the  way  of 
suitable  jobs. 

Directly  approaching  employers  without  specific  applicants  in  mind  produced  jobs, 
but  very  few  which  matched  the  abilities  or  talents  or  limitations  of  our  project  applicants. 

All  job  development,  therefore,  was  excuted  on  behalf  of  specific  applicants  whose 
work  background  and  experience  were  as  well  known  to  us  as  to  the  applicants.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  older  worker  gained  through  a careful  analysis  of  his  work  history  and  an  ob- 
jective appraisal  of  his  immediate  work  potential  inspired  our  confidence  which,  in  turn,  had 
a positive  effect  on  the  potential  employer.  We  approached  the  employer,  not  with  our  hat 

in  our  hand,  but  with  an  older  worker  in  our  hand  who  had  much  to  give  the  job  we  were 
seeking. 

This  new  orientation  to  the  older  worker  and  the  employer  has  resulted  in  a steady 
increase  in  the  caliber  and  status  and  pay  of  the  jobs  being  utilized  for  placement.  The 
average  rate  of  pay  has  risen  from  1, 15  an  hour  to  1, 33, 
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In  the  beginning  months  of  the  project,  50  per  cent  of  our  applicants  were  placed  in 
unskilled  jobs.  Presently,  25  per  cent  are  placed  in  unskilled  jobs,  60  per  cent  .in  semi- 
skilled and  15  per  cent  in  skilled  jobs.  Our  guiding  principle  is  that  the  jobs  sought  in  our 
job  development  be  on  the  same  or  a higher  level  than  the  applicant’s  last  full  period  of  em- 
ployment. 

More  than  30  per  cent  of  our  applicant’s  have  been  helped  with  employment.  In 
numbers,  this  means  that  of  the  600  older  workers  given  service,  200  have  found  employment 
while  working  with  the  project. 

We  believe  that  the  project  has  had  a considerable  influence  on  the  employers  of  our 
applicants  as  well  as  an  influence  on  those  employers  who  have  not  hired  applicants.  We 
also  believe  that  our  limited  success  is  directly  related  to  our  conviction  that  the  older 
worker  is  a valuable  asset  to  the  labor  ir;  '>rket.  This  conviction  has  been  developed,  not  out 
of  a pious  hope,  but  through  a definitive  understanding  of  the  individual  older  worker’s 
specific  abilities. 

If  we  have  learned  one  thing  mx  this  project,  it  has  been  the  value  of  being  specific. 
Detailed  information  has  been  the  key  mechanism  in  helping  the  applicant  organize  his  work 
experience  and  evaluate  his  capacities.  It  has  been  the  basic  ^namic  in  helping  the  em- 
ployer to  evaluate  his  attitudes  toward  the  older  worker. 

In  the  process  of  job  development,  we  have  found  no  set  pattern  of  response  from 
prospective  employers  with  the  exception  of  two  industries.  The  insurance  industry  and 
the  public  utilities  corporations  have  standard  policies  limiting  new  employees  beyond  the 
age  of  forty.  Here,  the  response  is  always  the  same  — company  policy. 

In  other  industries  and  business,  however,  discrimination  against  the  older  worker 
is  a more  diffuse  matter.  Only  occasionally  have  we  found  employers  verbalizing  some  of 
the  more  genex’alized  prejudices  such  as  inability  to  learn  new  ways,  rigidity,  health,  incom- 
patibility with  yoimger  workers,  resistance  to  supervision,  etcetera. 

When  these  responses  do  occur,  the  job  development  staff  has  become  adept  at 
breaking  these  arguments  down  because  the  employer  usually  has  no  evidence  to  substantiate 
his  notions  and  there  are  usually  older  workers  alrea<ty  employed  by  him  providing  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  Or  there  are  younger  workers  who  may  possess  one  or  more  of  the  negative 
qualities  he  attributes  to  an  older  worker. 

More  often  than  not,  we  have  found  that  the  employer’s  resistance  to  an  older  worker 
is  difficult  to  pin  down  because  his  responses  are  of  a more  sophisticated  variety.  We  often 
find  employers  who  have  placed  an  order  with  the  Employment  Service  for  someone  21  to  35, 
will  deny  any  prejudice  against  an  older  worker  when  they  are  contacted  by  our  staff.  On  the 
contrary,  he  may  extol  the  virtues  of  older  workers  to  us.  We  are  not  about  to  call  him  a 
hypocrite  if  we  want  to  accomplish  our  goal  of  providing  an  older  worker  with  a Job  oppor- 
tunity. 
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Classified  ads  in  the  newspapers  offer  us  some  of  the  best  opportunities  for  job  place- 
ment, Our  first  targets  are  those  employers  who  advertise  age  restrictions.  And,  here, 
the  employer  may  tell  us  that  his  ad  is  simply  meant  to  limit  the  number  of  people  applying 
for  a job,  both  yoxmg  and  old,  and  not  meant  as  a slight  against  the  older  worker. 

On  numerous  occasions , contacts  with  employers  advertising  age  limits  have  resulted 
in  jobs  for  our  applicants  primarily  because  we  had  a screened  and  qualified  older  worker 
who  could  immediately  meet  his  need.  Because  we  have  been  successful  with  a number  of 
employers  advertising  age  restrictions,  we  encourage  older  workers  to  ignore  these  re- 
strictions in  their  individual  job  search,  . • 

An  employer  can  be  sold  on  the  merits  of  an  older  worker  when  he  can  be  convinced 
that  what  he  really  wants  is  a person  to  do  the  job  rather  than  an  age  category.  However, 
these  ads  do  have  an  adverse  affect  on  the  aggressiveness  required  of  the  older  job  seeker, 

, **  • r ’ 

The  kinds  of  road  blocks  imposed  by  employers  which  really  tax  the=  ingenuity  and 
reflexes  of  the  staff  are  such  things  as  company  policy,  prohibitive  cost  of  pension  plans  and 
other  company  benefits,  passing  the  buck  to  middle  management  or  department  heads,  jobs 
calling  for  "a  certain  type  of  personality,"  jobs  calling  for  a young  person  who  can  be  trained 
for  supervisory  responsibility,  employers  who  suddenly  decide  to  change  or  to  add  on  to  the 
stated  job  qualifications. 

The  latter  two  conditions  seem  to  occur  at  times  when  an  employer  can  find  abso- 
lutely nothing  wrong  with  our  applicant  except  that  he,  the  employer,  apparently  breaks  out 
with  an  acute  case  of  cold  feet. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  used  xuses  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  personnel 
officers  or  rsonnel  management  is  the  department  head.  In  other  words,  "It  is  all  right 
with  me  I would  be  happy  to  have  him,  but  I don^t  thinly  that  Mr,  Jones"  in  such  and  such 
department  would  be  willing  to  take  on  an  older  worker. 

And  actually , it  is  quite  a technique  that  the  job  development  people  have  utilized, 
too,  through  their  awareness  and  their  ability  to  anticipate  these  kinds  of  things.  It  is  al- 
most a rhythm  process.  It  is  a process  of  reflexes  matched  with  a very  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  individual  we  are  working  with  and  anticipation  of  what  the  prospective  employer  is 
going  to  tell  us. 

One  person  on  our  staff  has  become  particularly  adept  at  handling  employers^  resis- 
tance, particularly  the  kind  of  resistance  that  he  can’t  pin  down. 

To  illustrate,  and  with  your  permission,  I will  read  this  excerpt  from  this  case 

record. 


This  has  to  do  with  a 58 -year-old  gentleman  who  had  a good  deal  of  experience  as  an 
accountant  and  auditor  who  had  been  out  6f  work  for  more  than  six  months.  Six  months,  we 
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find,  is  a crucial  time  gap  bet^A^een  employment  and  probably  militates  against  re-employ- 
ment  as  much  as  anything  — the  length  of  time  die  person  has  been  unemployed. 

This  is  Mrs.  Wexler*s  account  from  her  case  record. 

Job  development  for  Mr.  Barnes,  a qualified  and  experienced  accountant 
and  auditor , led  the  job  specialist  to  the  National  Bank. 

Contact  was  with  Mr.  Smith,  Personnel  Officer,  The  Older  Worker  Project 
was  explained  and  then  the  qualifications  and  background  of  our  applicant,  Mr.  Barnes, 
were  outlined.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  he  was  entirely  sympathetic  to  the  problems 
of  the  older  worker.  He  then  said  that  the  company  does  have  a position  open,  a 
very  responsible  one  in  fact,  in  the  Securities  Department, 

This  appeared,  then,  to  be  a very  fine  possibilily  for  Mr.  Barnes.  However, 
when  the  job  specialist  mentioned  the  applicant’s  age  as  being  58,  Mr.  Smith  stated 
that  while  they  are  looking  for  a mature  individual,  they  had  a much  younger  person 
in  mind.  Before  he  would  Object  an  applicant  of  that  age  to  the  battery  of  pre- 
emplpyraent  tests  the  company  gives  he  would  want  to  determine  whether  he,  the 
applicant^  would  even  be  considered.  Therefore,  he  would  like  to  talk  to  the 
department  head  before  taking  further  action. 

The  job  specialist  realized  that  any  influence  she  might  exert  on  the  depart- 
ment head’s  thinking  would  be  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  direct  contact.  It 
would  be  very  easy  for  him  to  dismiss  the  possibility  of  considering  the  applicant 
because,  on  the  basis  of  the  information  Mr.  Smith  would  be  able  to  supply,  Mr. 
Barnes’  image  as  a candidate  still  lacked  form  and  identity. 

With  this  in  mind,  she  suggested  that  both  Mr,  Smith  and  the  department 
head  keep  in  mind  that,  because  of  Mr.  Barnes’  experience,  he  would  need  a very 
minimum  amount  of  training;  that  he  still  has  seven  good  productive  years  to  give 
to  the  bank;  that  the  desire  of  an  employer  for  more  years  is  understandable,  but 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  how  can  one  be  sure  of  a longer  period  of  productivity 
with  anyone , yoimg  or  old. 

Evidently  this  point  struck  a responsive  note  because  Mr.  Smith  next  said 
that  he  would  like  to  see  the  applicant.  ”If  he  doesn’t  work  out  for  this  particular 
job,  perhaps  he  may  for  another." 

Mr.  Barnes  was  interviewed,  took  the  battery  of  tests  and  was  subsequently 
employed. 

Our  experience  has  indicated  that  the  more  the  employer  knows  about  our  applicant, 
the  more'  "form  and  identity"  the  applicant  assumes  in  the  mind  of  the  employer,  the  more 
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difficsult  it  becomes  to  maintain  a closed  mind  with  respect  to  employing  the  older  worker. 

Our  abiliiy  to  influence  an  employer  has  been  basically  the  result  of  (1)  a careful  interviewing 
and  job  counseling  process  which  pinpoints  the  applicant’s  job  capacities,  and  (2)  anticipaition 
of  the  arguments  used  by  the  employer  which  militate  against  the  older  worker. 

* f 

Our  project  is  now  under  evaluation.  It  has  had  a rocky  road;  the  hypothejis  fell  out 
of  the  bottom  very  early  in  the  game.  It  is  now  being  evaluated  by  a Committee  of  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Council.  We  hope  that  the  Idnds  of  techniques  and  the  kind  of  effort  that  have 
been  put  into  this  project  can  somehow  be  translated  and  transmitted  to  our  Employment 
Service, 

We  know  that  the  older  worker  in  the  Employment  Service  is  shunted  to  the  end  of  the 
line.  When  you  have  Employment  Service  interviewers  operating  on  a quota  basis,  you  can’t 
expect  them  to  pay  attention  to  people  who  might  be  a little  more  difficult  to  place. 

What  we  are  trying  and  hope  to  accomplish  throu^  the  current  evaluation  is  to  capture 
the  interest  of  the  community  in  providing  a really  effective  vehicle  for  the  employment  of 
the  older  worker  which  does  not  now  exist  in  any  consistent  fcrm. 

We  hope  that  by  the  end  of  April  we  will  have  some  recommendations  to  make  to  the 
community  which  will  enhance  opportunities  and  lower  the  unemployment  rate  among  older 
workers. 

Thank  you, 

(Applause.) 

MR.  GRAVEEL:  Thank  you,  Bill. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  how  the  Baltimore  project  changed  its  direction,  changed  its 
approach,  in  order  to  attain  its  objective. 

Our  next  panelist  is  Dr,  Frank  Fahey,  Director  of  the  Center  for  Community  Analysis, 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  and  . director  of  the  OMPER  project  for  follow-up  of  I^roject 
ABLE,  the  South  Bend,  Indiana,  project  sponsored  by  the  United  Community  Services  of  St. 
Joseph  County,  Inc,  and  by  NCOA,  His  subject  is:  ’’The  Values  of  MDTA  Training  After  a 
Shutdown,” 

Frank, 

DR,  FAHEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Jules. 

Concentration  of  much  older-worker  activity  has  focused  on  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
because  of  the  shutdo^  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation  in  December,  1963.  Of  the  more  than 
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8. 000  workers  who  were  emplo3^ed  at  Studebaker , 3, 827  were  fifty  years  of  age  or  older. 

' Over  5,000  of  this  total  work  force  were  classified  as  non-skilled  workers  and  were  generally 
not  prepared  to  engage  in  any  type  of  labor  which  would  require  skill. 

Tremendous  aid  was  poured  into  the  city  of  South  Bend,  primarily  by  the  Federal 
Government,  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  problems  that  were  facing  the  city.  Some  of  the 
• federal  programs  that  came  into  town  included  surplus  food  distribution  with  waiver  of  re- 
quirements, forbearance  for  mortgage  payments  under  FHA,  Project  ABLE  (Ability  Based 
on  Long  Experience)  for  older  workers,  MDTA  (Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act) 
programs  were  rapidly  expanded.  In  the  two  years  since  the  Studebaker  shutdown,  over 

2.000  individuals  have  gone  through  or  are  currently  in  MDTA, 

As  an  adjunct  of  Project  ABLE,  there  was  an  NCOA  mobility  project  designed  to 
move  older  workers  to  another  city  and  there  was  OJT  (On  -the-Job  Training)  directed  only 
‘ toward  older  workers  through  Project  ABLE, 

In  this  pa.rtlcular  paper  I am  going  to  concentrate  only  on  the  worker  50  years  of  age 
and  older  who  entered  the  MDTA  program  in  South  Bend,  As  of  this  time,  somewhat  over 
500  Individuals  50  years  of  age  and  older  have  gone  into  MDTA,  At  the  time  the  stu(fy  was 
made,  March,  T965,  325  workers  had  entered  a training  course.  Approximately  75  were  in 
basic  education  programs  and/or  were  female  and  therefore  excluded  from  the  population 
sampled,  A random  sample  of  the  remaining  trainees  netted  162  completed  interviews. 

1 would  like  to  give  you  the  characteristics  of  the  older  workers  who  were  in  training 
; programs  so  that  you  can  get  a feel  for  the  type  of  people  involved.  In  terms  of  age  distribu- 
tion, 38  per  cent  were  between  50  and  54;  39  per  cent  were  between  55  and  59;  14  per  cent 
were  60  or  61;  and  five  per  cent  were  62  to  64,  This  indicates  that  a considerable  number  of 
older  men  were  involved  in  these  training  projects. 

The  racial  breakdown  was  93  per  cent  white;  seven  per  cent  Negro,  And  of  this  seven 
per  cent  Negro,  only  25  per  cent  completed  training,  which  was  significantly  lower  than  the 
number  of  whites  who  completed  training. 

The  educational  attainment  was  40  per  cent  with  an  eighth  grade  education,  or  less; 

33  per  cent  had  some  hi^  school;  25  per  cent  were  high  school  graduates;  and  two  per  cent 
had  some  college. 

This  population  could  hardly  be  called  a hard  core  unemployed  group.  As  the  home 
ownership  record  shows  , their  roots  in  South  Bend  are  deep.  Fifty -four  per  cent  owned 
their  homes  outright;  28  per  cent  were  in  the  process  of  buying  their  homes;  12  per  cent 
were  renting;  and  six  per  cent  were  living  with  relatives. 

Of  all  the  workers  who  went  into  MDTA  programs , 45  per  cent  had  completed  training 
at  the  time  they  were  interviewed;  40  per  cent  had  dropped  out  of  training;  and  15  per  cent* 


* These  percentages  are  based  on  the  162  interviews. 
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were  still  in  training.  Numerically*  stated,  73  men  had  completed  training;  65  had  dropped 
out;  and  23  were  still  attending,  I would  like  to  point  out  that  the  number  of  individuals  con- 
cerned is  fairly  large.  The  sample  is  sufficiently  large  so  that  meaningful  inferences  can 
be  safely  made  about  this  population. 

Forty -nine  per  cent  of  these  men  had  other  members  of  their  families  who  were 
working,  so  these  families  had  income  and  were  not  down  and  out.  Twenty -eight  per  cent 
had  other  outside  sources  of  income.  Thus  we  can  see  that  these  were  not  people  who  were 
in  grave  need  as  a group,  although  a number  in  the  group  did  have  problems. 

The  question  was  asked:  'What  made  you  decide  to  take  a training  course The 
most  frequent  reason,  related  to  the  need  for  a job  and  the  applicant's  inability  to  find  work 
on  his  own,  was  mentioned  by  65  per  cent  of  the  respondents.  <3f  this  total,  30  per  cent 
specifically  mentioned  that  their  age  militated  against  them  in  their  attempt  to  find  work. 
Twenty -nine  per  cent  went  into  training  primarily  to  better  theraselves  by  learning  a skill 
that  they  had  not  previously  possessed.  The  remaining  six  per  cent  went  into  training  in 
order  to  have  something  to  do.  They  were  tired  of  hanging  around  the  house;  they  didn*t 
have  a job,  so  they  went  into  training. 


However,  there  was  quite  a difference  between  those  who  completed  training  courses 
and  those  who  dropped  out.  Of  those  who  completed  training,  35  per  cent  were  much  more 
interested  in  bettering  themselves  and  in  learning  a new  job  skill,  whereas  only  20  per  cent 
of  those  who  dropped  out  of  training  fell  into  this  category, 

A series  of  questions  was  asked  about  the  respondents*  perception  of  the  specific 
courses  that  were  offered,  the  particular  course  he  would  like  to  take  and  his  satisfaction 
with  the  course  that  he  actually  took.  Very  few  listed  courses  that  were  not  being  offered  as 
courses  that  they  would  like  to  see  offered. 


Thirty -five  per  cent  said  that  they  would  lilce  to  see  other  courses  than  those  offered, 
but  when  we  asked  them  specifically:  "Well,  what  course  would  you  like  to  see  offered," 
they  mentioned  courses  that  were  indeed  offered.  This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  a 
training  course  is  perceived  as  useful  if  some  authority,  whoever  this  authority  might  be, 
says  it  is  useful.  I think  that  the  workers  are  probably  the  la,st  people  who  should  determine 
what  kinds  of  courses  should  be  available.  They  are  very  interested  in  taking  training  so 
that  instrumentally  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  a job.  For  example,  one  individual  responded 

that  he  wanted  to  be  a sports  announcer.  This  would  be  a rather  unrealistic  type  of  course 
to  inaugurate  in  MDTA,. 


Only  10  per  cent  of  the  respondents  were  unhappy  witti  the  quality  of  their  instructor 
and  75  per  cent  rated  him  as  good  or  excellent.  Complaints  about  the  equipment  used  in  the 
courses  was  much  higher.  Thirty -three  per  cent  complained  about  such  equipment;  67  per 
cent  indicated  equipment  that  was  in  poor  condition. 


* This  count  and  the  percentages  that  follow  are  based  on  161  interviews,  one  of  the  original 
total  having  been  invalidated. 
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In  response  to  the  question  ’’Did  you  get  out  of  the  course  what  you  expected  to  get 
out  of  it?”,  56  per  cent  answered  yes;  32  per  cent  answered  no.  The  32  per  cent  who 
ansv/ered  no  gave  the  followiing  reasons:  27  per  cent  said  the  time  was  too  short;  that  had 
the  course  been  longer  they  would  have  been  able  to  get  more  cut  of  it;  33  per  cent  gave  a 
similar  answer,  saying  that  they  dick’t  get  as  much  training  as  they  had  expected;  they  had 
thought  it  would  be  more  inclusive  and  not  so  specific;  the  remaining  30  per  cent  said  they 
got  nothing  out  of  the  course  at  all;  that  it  was  a waste  of  time.  These  responses  indicate 
that  some  training  courses  should  be  extended  in  time  and  depth  to  better  qualify  a worker  in 
a particular  skill. 

However,  despite  the  complaints,  70  per  cent  felt  the  training  they  received  was  good 
enough  to  get  them  a job  in  whatever  job  they  were  being  trained  for.  The  30  per  cent  who 
felt  thei:  training  was  not  good  enough  gave  reasons  such  as  the  course  was  too  short  and 
too  restricted. 

There  are  experts  in  the  field  who  have  made  a plea  to  have  a track  program  in  train- 
ing to  separate  the  various  ability  levels.  Those  with  high  ability  would  be  in  a different 
class  from  those  with  low  ability,  I would  say  that  this  plea  received  support  from  our  re-' 
spondents.  Twenty -three  per  cent  said  the  course  was  hard  or  very  hard;  30  per  cent  said 
it  was  easy  or  very  easy.  The  remaining  47  per  cent  said  it  was  just  about  right  - not  too 
hard,  not  too  easy. 

Most  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  training  improved  their  chances  of  getting  a job. 
Sixty-five  per  cent  replied  affirmatively;  25  per  cent  replied  negatively.  The  remainder 
were  still  in  training  or  did  not  answer.  Of  those  who  felt  that  their  chances  of  getting  a job 
were  not  improved,  28  per  cent  specifically  mentioned  that  their  age  militated  against  them 
in  finding  a job.  They  felt  that  even  with  tiie  training,  their  age  was  a handicap  that  they 
could  not  overcome. 

Here  I would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  complaints  of  the  respondents  come  from  a 
minority,  although  it  was  a substantial  minority.  For  example,  only  17  per  cent  of  the  re- 
spondents felt  they  were  not  placed  in  the  right  course.  All  other  respondents  said  that  they 
were  in  the  right  course  for  them.  This  surprised  me  to  a considerable  extent  because  I 
was  expecting  them  to  raise  all  sorts  of  complaints  about  the  particular  course  that  they 
were  put  into.  However,  this  was  not  the  fact. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  respondents  answered  ”yes”  to  the  question;  ”If  you  had  it  to 
do  all  over  again,  would  you  go  into  a training  program?”  So  it  appears  that  the  older 
trainee  is  almost  solidly  behing  training  and  sees  positive  value  in  it, 

I would  like  to  compare  the  65  men  who  dropped  out  of  the  training  courses  with  the 
73  who  completed  training,  I think  the  results  are  rather  startling.  Of  the  workers  who  did 
not  complete  training,  86  per  cent  had  obtained  employment.  Of  those  who  completed  train- 
ing,  only  66  per  cent  were  employed.  It  is  somewhat  disturbing  to  find  that  those  men  who 
dropped  from  training  arc  emploj^ed  at  a much  higher  rate  than  those  who  completed  the 
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course.  Therefore 3 I wanted  to  see  what  further  difference  existed  between  these  two 
groups  to  explain  the  highe”  employment  of  the  drop~outs*  Perhaps  those  who  completed  the 
training  course  and  are  working  are  making  more  money  or  they  have  jobs  that  reflect  a 
higher  skill  level  than  those  who  dropped  out.  Those  who  completed  training  did  have  jobs 
that  reflected  a higher  skill  level,  but  these  jobs  did  not  pay  them  on  the  average  more 
money  per  week.  The  income  distribution  was  approximately  the  same  for  those  who  com- 
pleted training  and  for  those  who  did  not.  The  educational  attainment  of  those  who  dropped 
out  was  lower  than  the  education  attainment  of  those  who  completed  training.  The  home 
ownership  of  those  who  dropped  out  was  somewhat  lower  than  those  who  completed  training. 

We  then  asked  if  they  were  using  the  skill  obtained  in  training  in  their  job.  We  note 
from  an  earlier  statistic  that  70  per  cent  said  that  they  felt  qualified  to  do  the  kind  of  work 
they  were  trained  for.  Of  those  who  completed  training,  18  per  cent  were  employed  in  jobs 
for  which  they  were  trained',  that  is , in  their  new  job  they  were  using  all  or  a part  of  skills 
learned  in  the  training  program.  Of  those  who  dropped  out  of  training,  however,  17  per 
cent  were  in  jobs  in  which  they  utilized  their  training.  So  it  doesn’t  appear  that  those  who 
completed  the  course  were  any  more  successful  in  getting  jobs  that  reflected  the  skill  for 
which  they  were  trained  tlian  those  who  dropped  out  of  the  course  for  various  reasons. 

One  reason  advanced  to  explain  why  the  men  who  dropped  are  employed  to  a greater 
extent  is  that  this  is  the  very  reason  they  dropped  out.  They  got  jobs.  This  is  not,  or 
should  not  be  too  surprising.  In  fact,  70  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  became  drop-outs  because 
they  found  employment.  The  remaining  30  per  cent  dropped  out  because  it  was  too  difficult, 
they  weren’t  interested,  it  wasn’t  what  they  expected,  or  they  had  become  ill  and  could  not 
continue  with  the  course. 

Along  this  line,  we  also  asked  the  question;  "At  any  time  during  training  were  you 
offered  a job?”  Those  who  completed  training  had  been  offered  jobs  in  approximately  the 
same  percentage  as  those  who  dropped  out.  But  for  some  reason  or  another,  they  had  re- 
fused to  drop  out  of  training  to  take  the  job,  I think  the  reason  may  be  reflected  in  the 
earlier  statistic  where  we  saw  that  those  who  completed  training  were  much  more  interested 
in  self-improvement  and  development  for  reasons  that  may  be  evaluated  later.  They  ha^l 
somewhat  higher  aspirations  and  went  into  training  for  instrumental  reasons  - just  to  get 
a jcb. 


How  did  these  people  get  their  jobs?  We  find  that  despite  all  the  special  projects 
operating  in  South  Bend  - such  as  ABLE,  Mobiliiy  Project,  etc. , most  of  tliese  people  still 
got  ilheir  jobs  in  the  traditional  w^ay.  Thirty -eight  per  cent  got  their  jobs  through  a friend  or 
relative;  28  per  cent  got  their  job  because  they  put  in  an  application  at  a company  employ- 
ment office;  14  per  cent  found  employment  through  Project  ABLE;  and  10  per  cent  listed 
MDTA. 


While  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  a function  of  MDTA  to  secure  jobs  for  the  trainees , in 
iact  MDTA  did  actively  seek  to  get  trainees  employed.  And  here  I thinly  that  there  may  be 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  respondents  in  distinguishing  MDTA  job-leads  and  Indiana  State 
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Employment  Service  job-leads.  Not  one  individual  indicated  that  he  got  his  job  through  the 
State  Employment  Service. 

What  accounts  for  the  high  rate  of  employment  of  the  trainees?  I believe  the  answer 
can  be  found  in  the  success  story  that  is  South  Bend,  The  unemployment  rate  is  now  2, 6 per 
cent  which  is  well  below  the  national  average.  That  has  certainly  helped  the,  total  situation. 
Also,  the  unemployment  rate  in  South  Bend  area  Is  higher  than  that  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties, where  it  is  down  to  around  1 per  cent. 

Of  the  many  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  a stucfy  such  as  this  I would  like  to 
concentrate  on  what  I see  is  a major  finding.  Training  programs  are  worthwhile  for  the 
older  worker  but  for  different  reasons  than  are  often  stated.  Training  gives  a worker  who  is 
unemployed  a ^ense  of  dignity  while  he  is  looking  for  a job.  It  imparts  to  him  a certain  sldll 
that  he  wouldn’t  otherwise  have,  but  I believe  the  skill  is  secondary.  Very  few  of  these 
people  are  working  in  the  skill  for  which  they  were  trained.  Yet  most  of  them  do  have  jobs 
and  were  greatly  in  tavor  of  MDTA  training.  I think  that  this  alone  mig^t  emphasize  that 
some  sort  of  traixiing  program  is  vital  for  older  workers.  And  that  perhaps  we  shouldn’t  be 
so  concerned  about  what  we  are  training  them  for,  but  just  that  we  are  training  them,  and  we 
are  giving  them  some  support;  simply,  that  in  a period  of  unemployment  we  are  giving  them 
a sense  of  occupation,  of  continuing  usefulness  and  worth  - an  open  door  to  the  future. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause. ) 

ivm.  GRAVEEL:  Thank  you,  Frank. 

Our  next  cpeaker  or  next  panelist  is  Milton  Rosenberg.  He  is  Director  of  Employ- 
ment for  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  Human  Rights.  His  subject  will  be  ’’Can 
Legislation  Contribute?” 

Mr,  Rosenberg, 

J4R.  ROSENBERG:  Let  me  say  firstthat  we  have  supplied  you  with  a background  paper* 
for  what  I am  about  to  say,  and  I will  not  repeat  anything  that  is  in  it,  I assume  that  if  you 
have  that  depth  of  Interest  which  would  induce  you  to  listen  to  the  paper,  you  will  read  it, 

I want  to  talk  now  about  the  administration  of  legislation.  And  first  I should  des- 
cribe my  agency,  because  legislation,  to  be  effective,  has  to  be  backed  up  with  money  and 
manpower.  Let’s  start  with  that  premise.  Just  to  pass  a law  and  put  it  on  the  books  is  a 
waste  of  time. 

The  New  York  Commission  has  a budget  of  well  over  one  and  a half  million.  We  have 
a staff  of  over  200,  more  than  half  of  them  professional  workers.  We  have  nine  regional 


* See  Appendix  m,  p. 
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offices  th7?oughout  the  State , and  we  are  prepared  to  receive , investigate  and  dispose  of 
complaints.  That  is  our  statutory  function. 

We  have  this  then,  an  active,  able-to-do  kind  of  situation.  We  have  a law  in  which 
there  are  teeth.  And  we  have  the  money  and  manpower  to  enforce  it.  Unless  you  meet 
those  criteria  in  connection  with  proposed  legislation,  in  any  particular  State  or  on  the 
^tional  level,  I thinlc  that  you  will  to  an  extent  at  least,  not  get  a fair  shake  out  of  legis- 
..ation  which  you  may  thinly:  will  be  v/orthwhile  if  enacted. 

Now,  the  question  posed  as  my  topic  is  ’’Can  Legislation  Contribute?’^  And  the 
answer  is:  Yes,  it  can. 


Can  it  solve  the  problem  you  have  heard  discussed  now  for  a day  and  a half?  Not 
completely.  The  reason  has  come  throu^  in  the  statements  of  many  of  the  speakers,  A 
law  must  deal  with  a situation  of  merit  employment,  at  least  as  we  are  presently  geared. 

In  my  opinion  you  cannot  administer  a law  against  discrimination  based  on  age  unless  you 
start  with  the  assumption  that  you  are  confining  yourself  to  a group  which  is  willing  to  stack 
up  to  lixe  requirements  of  merit  employment. 

In  other  words,  this  is  the  "competitive*’  group,  which  so  many  of  our  speakers  at 
varic'^s  open  meetings  and  panels  have  suggested  does  not  represent  the  total  problem. 
These  are  the  people  — the  people  covered  by  the  law,  that  is  — who  can  do  the  job,  who 

are  willing  to  do  the  job,  who  can  compete,  at  least  in  their  opinion,  on  all  terms  with 
other  applicants  for  the  job. 

And  all  that  the  law  says  — the  New  York  Law,  in  any  event  — is  that  in  considering 
sue  ^ a person,  you  shall  not  take  into  account  any  considerations  which  are  irrelevant  to  merit 

color,  his  national  origin,  sex  or  age.  If  the  can  do  the  job,  he 

gets  the  30b, 


What  the  law  is  directed  to  is  that  there  should  be  no  arbitrary  assumption  that 
simply  because  that  person  has  reached  a particular  chronological  age,  he  cannot  do  the  job. 


Now,  therefore,  you  have  that  limiting  factor  to  begin  with  — that  you  are  not  giving 
If  you  will,  to  take  account  of  some  particular  problem  which  is  associated 

wi  o er  ^rkers.  You  are  judging  him  or  her  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  you  would 

f y°"  “ay  not  bar  him 

automatically  because  he  has  reached  a certain  age. 


And  the  law  itself  has  an  upper  bracket  which  is  age  65.  This  is  an  enforceable  law. 
we  say  to  an  employer  that  the  enforcement  provisions  by  the  terms  of  the  statute  it- 
elt  do  not  extend  to  workers  who  have  reached  their  66th  birthday.  Over  65,  we  will  not 
accep  e oompiaint  from  a complainant.  The  law  provides  that  the  upper  limit  for  receipt 
of  enforceable  complaints  is  age  65.  So  we  do  have  «iat  limiting  factor. 
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Merit  employment,  a competitive  situation,  an  age  group  which  does  not  go  beyond 

age  65, 


'Another  factor  collateral  to  what  I have  just  said  is , you  cannot  approach  the  em- 
ployer on  the  basis  that  this  is  a disadvantaged  group,  or  on  the  basis  that  it  is  good  busi- 
ness for  the  welfare  of  the  community  to  hire  this  group  because  everybo(fy  should  share  in 
taking  up  the  slack  for  a disadvantaged  group.  You  can*t,  at  least,  when  you  are  dealing 
with  legislation  under  which  the  person  who  refises  to  accept  an  applicant  is  subject  to 
penalties.  I mentioned  earlier,  to  bring  that  down  to  brass  tacks,  that  this  is  a law  in  ' 
which  there  are  teeth.  And  that  means  that  if  this  Commission  of  which  I am  a part  should 
find  that  an  employer  has  refused  to  accept  an  applicant,  because  of  an  arbitrary  assumption 
based  on'  age,  for  a job  for  which  he  is  qualified,  and  finds  that  the  applicant  has  been 
turned  away  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  is  **too  old,"  we  can  apply  remedial  relief. 

Remedial  relief  also  includes  money. 

Just  to  give  you  two  examples  of  how  far  this  can  go,  we  had  a case  involving  two 
carpenters  who  were  refused  employment,  or  whose  employment  was  terminated  very 
quickly  after  they  started,  because  in  the  opinion  of  the  contractor  they  were  too  old.  The 
complaint  was  processed  and  adjusted  and  each  of  the  complainants  received  $500  as  back 
pay,  what  he  would  have  earned  had  he  been  hired. 

We  also  have  a case  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  where  a reduction  in  force  was 
taking  place,  and  the  employer  in  deciding  who  would  be  laid  off  and  who  retained  made, 
again,  an  arbitrary  assumption  based  on  age.  At  least  that  was  the  charge.  We  adjusted 
that,  too,  and  the  net  result  was  a payment  to  the  former  employee  of  several  thousand 
dollars. 

When  you  are  dealing  with  that  kind  of  enforceable  power,  you  are  necessarily  con- 
fined to  merit  employment  and  elimination  of  the  irrelevant  factor,  which  is  the  arbitrary 
assumption  based  on  chronological  age. 

Now,  does  that  mean  that  the  only  effect  of  such  a law  is  to  give  us  the  right  to  pro- 
cess individual  complaints  of  particular  persons  who  have  been  subject  to  discrimination? 
The  answer,  I think,  is  no.  One  of  the  previous  speakers  noted  an  additional  advantage, 
which  is  to  create  a positive  approach  to  the  employer.  What  you  have,  in  effect,  is  a 
statement  of  the  public  policy  of  the  State  or,  if  we  ever  have  Federal  legislation,  a state- 
ment of  the  national  public  policy,  enunciated  specifically  in  terms  of  enforcement*  Now,  it 
is  all  very  well  and  good  to  say  it  is  the  policy  of  State  X or  of  the  United  States  of  America 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  because  of  age.  But  without  enforceable  V jislation, 
you  can  go  and  tallc  to  groups  of  employers  and  attempt  to  sell  to  them  the  various  factors 
which  have  been  mentioned  — that  the  older  worker  is  dependable,  that  it  isn’t  true  that 
workmen’s  compensation  cost  will  increase  and  so  on  and  so  forth  — and  you  will  get  a lot 
of  nods  — "Yes,  it  is  true,"  — but  you  won’t  get  much  action. 
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I know  we  are  a nation  which  feels,  when  we  are  frustrated,  let^s  go  out  and  pass  a 
law;  it  is  going  to  work.  Well,  it  doesn’t  work  that  easily.  I have  made  it  cleai?,  I think, 
that  once  you  have  legislation,  you  are  going  to  have  to  i*eceive,  investigate  and  pass  on 
complaints.  Unless  you  have  the  staff  and  the  money  and  the  governmental  backing  to  do  it, 
you  are  probably  worse  off  with  a law  than  without  one,  because  people  will  say,  ’’Well,  it 
is  just  one  of  these  do-nothing  laws.  It  is  on  the  books,  but  you  don’t  have  to  pay  much 
attention  to  it.”  So  when  the  time  comes  that  you  do  get  some  staff,  some  money,  some 
operating  personnel,  your  job  is  twice  as  hard. 

You  have  to  start  with  the  wherewithal  to  enforce  the  law. 

But  the  law  itself  will  have  an  educational  value.  It  will  set  forth  public  policy  in 
the  most  specific  and  overt,  declaratory  form. 

Ijet  me  give  you  certain  other  advantages  to  legislation.  When  you  have  the  law,  you 
can  make  a certain  number  of  adjustments  in  stereotypes.  For  example,  I have  heard  three 
or  four  times  today  that  one  problem  in  employing  older  workers  is  the  effect  of  such  em- 
ployment on  pension  systems. 

The  employer  says,  ’’Well,  I can’t  hire  him  if  he  is  over  45  because  he  can’t  get 
into  my  pension  system.  It  is  a funded  pension  system.  It  has  certain  actuarial  bases;  it 
has  been  in  effect  three,  four,  five  or  15  years.  And  it  will  destroy  the  balance.  ” 

Well,  when  you  have  a law,  you  have  to  face  up  to  tliat  problem.  And  we  have  faced 
up  to  it.  We  say  to  the  employer,  ”If  the  eligibility  age  for  entrance  into  your  pension 
system  is,  let’s  say,  45”  — they  wouldn’t  take  anyone  over  45  — ”we  will  permit  you  to 
carry  out  your  pension  system  as  you  see  fit,  but  we  will  not  permit  you  to  use  that  dis- 
qualification as  a disqualification  for  employment," 

We  have  said,  in  effect,  that  you  cannot  say  to  the  applicant,  "You  either  go  hungry 
or  get  a full  meal.”  You  may  — and  this  is  specifically  set  forth  in  our  rulings  interpre- 
tive of  the  law  — say  to  the  employee,  "You  can’t  get  in  the  pension  system,  but  we  will 
give  you  the  job.”  Or,  we  will  permit  an  employer  to  say  to  such  an  employee,  "We  will 
give  you  an  option.  You  can  pay  more  on  a contributory  basis  into  the  pension  system  if 
you  wish;  or,  at  the  end,  you  will  get  less;  but  you  will  get  the  job  and  you  will  get  full 
scale  if  you  can  do  the  job," 

In  short,  the  fringe  benefit  can  be  cut  down,  but  we  will  not  permit  him  to  say,  "No 

job.” 


We  have  had  very  little  trouble  with  that  because  we  add  — and  if  you  have  a law, 
you  have  gotto  add  these  things  — "If  you  can  demonstrate  in  a particular  case  that  the  • 
admission  into  employment  of  one  or  more  of  the  group  over  a certain  age  will,  in  fact, 
affect  the  actuarial  system  which  is  the  basis  for  your  pension  plan,  we  will  give  it  con- 
sideration. " 
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And  nobo^  has  to  com©  to  us  with  that  kind  of  a domonstration  in  ©ight  years*  ^ 
the  few  cases  in  which  the  argument  has  been  urged  verbally » we  have  invited  the  .supiuiS"* 

Sion  of  that  data,  and  it  has  not  been  submitted.  The  actuary  or  whoever  it  may  be,  has 
said,  ”It  will  really  not  have  such  a great  effect,’*  and  th^  talce  the  man. 

Now,  when  you  get  a statute,  you  must  also  recognize  that  you  are  now  dealing  with 
reality.  You  must  answer  specific  questions.  And  so,  if  any  of  you  do  have  the  prospect 
of  legislation,  I suggest  to  you  that  you  benefit  from  our  experience  which  by  and  large  has 
been  quite  good. 

The  first  thing  is,  you  donH  just  start  off  with  legislation.  The  Employment  Services 
are  of  inestimable  value  if  they  have  already  created  some  degree  of  favorable  climate  in 
your  jurisdiction,  if  they  have  presented  to  employers  the  fact  that  a good  many  of  the 
stereotype  ideas  about  the  older  worker  are  myth;  if  they  have  done  a preliminary  selling 
job  as  to  the  actual  contribution  of  the  older  worker  to  the  employer's  production. 

* i 

We  did  have  that  benefit.  We  had  a joint  Legislative  committee  on  problems  of  the 
aging  for  many  years  before  this  law  was  passed.  And  we  had  older  worker  counselors  in 
the  State  of  New  York  in  substantial  number,  doing  the  placement  job  before  there  was 
legislation, 

i ^ 

With  or  without  the  benefit  of  such  advance  education,  when  you  have  your  legisla-  i,! 

tion,  you  should  hold  a series  of  meetings  tlirouj^out  your  jurisdiction  — hearings.  You  ! 

should  invite  labor,  industry,  various  g;roups,  to  discuss  what  they  think  the  problems  will 
be  imder  the  particular  statute  which  your  legislature  has  adopted  — because  there  can  be 
variations  in  coverage.  And  you  had  better  prepare  in  advance  for  the  fact  that  there  will  j 

be  a great  deal  more  interest  in  a law  than  there  would  be  in  merely  an  educational  program,  ;j 

I ^ 

We  had  educational  programs  in  our  siojte  in  which  people  were  invited  to  workshops 
and  seminars,  and  you  would  get  20,  25,  30,  even  in  the  biggest  cities,  . But  once  we  : | 

adopted  the  statute  and  we  held  hearings  on  rulings  interpretive  of  the  law,  we  got  out  | 

hundreds  of  people.  We  went  through  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Albany,  New  York,  ; j 

and  every  place  we  went,  business  sent  its  top  people.  Their  legal  departments  sent  their  ; | 

attorneys.  The  assochitions  sent  representatives.  The  labor  organizations  sent  their  j | 

representatives.  Because  at  this  point,  we  had  reached  the  stage  of  action.  And  they  | j 

wanted  to  know  what  they  did  have  to  do,  what  they  didn^t  have  to  do,  what  would  be  the  | ;| 

pena’  ies  if  they  didn^t,  what  would  happen  with  special  situations,  what  would  happen  where 
age  was  a bona  fide  occupational  qualification,  and  so  on. 

So,  second,  you  need  the  hearings. 

And  third,  you  should  anticipate  and  be  ready  to  answer  some  of  the  specific  ques 


ERIC 


tions  which  legimately  are  raised  and  to  publish  them.  You  can*t  operate  behind  the  scenes 
when  you  are  dealing  with  legislation.  Your  public  has  a right  to  know  what  you  propose  to 
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do  when  you  are  enforcing  a law.  And  you  should  be  prepared  to  publish  it  and  stand  back 
of  it.  And  that  is  what  we  did. 

We  published  rulings  interpretive  of  the  generalized  statute,  subject  to  change  on 
review  and  experience.  And  this,  we  have  issued  widely,  I think  we  are  publishing  our 
fifth  edition  of  10, 000,  or  something  of  the  sort.  And  we  haven’t  had  to  change  very  much 
in  the  rulings  and  none  of  substance. 

Of  course,  we  spent  a lot  of  time  and  money  on  the  preliminary  effort  of  inviting 
comment,  of  inviting  criticism. 

The  next  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  models.  And  the  best  place  to  get  your 
models  of  success  is  within  the  public  work.  Now,  by  that,  I mean  people  who  work  for 
the  city  or  the  state  and  the  village  and  the  town.  Here  you  have  employment  of  a sub- 
stantial number  ©f  people;  here  you  have  something  overt,  because  we  are  talking  now  about 

! competitive  exam,  and  your  city,  your  state,  your  tov/a  or  your  village  has  to  publish  the 
conditions  of  eligibility  to  take  the  examination.  Candidates  must  be  under  45  or  under  35, 

I must  have  such  and  such  qualifications,  such  and  such  education.  So  there,  you  have  an 

opportunity  to  direct  yourself  to  specific  age  barriers.  And  there,  you  also  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  that  by  working  with  the  employer,  you  can  eliminate  the  age  barriers, 

I think  we  now  have  only  13  job  categories  out  of  several  thousand  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  which  there  is  a specific  age  barrier.  And  most  of  those  are  what  we  call 
Peace  Officer  jobs  — policemen,  firemen,  correction  department  people,  and  so  on. 

Let  me  now  sum  up. 

First,  legislation  can  contribute,  and  I think  it  is  almost  required,  if  we  are  to 
break  this  age  barrier,  destroy  the  stereotype,  concentrate  on  merit  employment  and 
eliminate  chronological  age  as  an  arbitrary  assumption  basis  for  disqualifying  an  older 
worker. 

I think  you  must  recognize,  second,  that  you  are  dealing  with  a limited  group;  those 
who  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  compete  for  jobs  in  the  job  market  with  anyone  else. 
Therefore,  anyone  who  can  do  the  job  should  get  the  job,  regardless  of  age.  But  if  he 
can’t  do  the  job,  then  he  doesn’t  get  the  job,  under  the  legislation  which  we  have  which  per- 
mits enforcement,  and  a requirement  to  the  employer  that  he  must  hire,  with  or  without 
back  pay , and  other  affirmative  relief, 

i 

i 

; I think  that  about  sums  up  the  basic  assumptions  on  which  the  New  York  law  is  based. 

I We  do  have  some  seven  or  eight  years  of  experience.  We  have  had  600  to  700  complaints. 

I We  have  moved  forward,  not  only  on  an  individual  complaint  basis,  but  on  the  basis 

I of  an  industry-wide  approach  in  oei*ta.in  situations. 
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And  my  final  point  is  that  under  legislation  passed  last  year,  1965,  the  Commission 
itself  now  has  the  ri^t  to  initiate  complaints.  So  that  if  we  were  to  find  an  industry-wide 
situation  in  which  there  was  a policy  of  discriminating  against  older  workers  solely  because 
of  age,  we  could  move  on  our  own  initiative;  and  we  have  alrea«fy  done  so  in  a number  of 
instances, 

(Applause.) 

MR,  GRAVEEL;  Thanicyou,  Milton,  Very  interesting. 

We  will  reconvene  at  1:45,  not  at  1:15  as  Indicated  on  your  program, 

(Whereupon,  at  12:30  o^clock  p,m, , the  meeting  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  1:45  p,m, 
the  same  day. ) 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

MR.  GRAVEEL:  Welcome  back. 

We  are  now  going  to  throw  this  session  open  to  everyone.  The  intent,  of  course,  is 
to  view  and  air  the  problems  on  the  age  restriction  on  hiring  older  people.  Just  what  can  be 
done?  We  intend  to  come  out  with  a few  answers  to  some  of  your  problems.  We  hope  to 
make  some  good  recommendations. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  floor  is  yours. 

MR,  GORDON  HANNA  (Public  Information  Director,  Michigan  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, Detroit,  Michigan):  We  are  just  beginning  to  develop  a program  for  compliance  with  a 
new  age  law  which  became  effective  in  Michigan  on  October  1st,  One  of  the  first  things  I 
have  run  into  has  been  the  question  of  upgrading  based  on  the  union  shop  policy  of  posting 
jobs  for  bids.  This  particular  case  involved  a public  utility. 

For  this  reason,  I am  interested  in  the  remarks  about  public  utilities  and  insurance 
companies, 

i^eliminary  talks  with  the  union  representative  revealed  that  this  utility  posts  age 
restrictions , such  as  23  to  30  on  jobs , while  the  union  says  age  has  no  relationship  to  the 
work  at  all.  This  is  on  upgrading,  not  on  entry  , 

I wonder  if  anyone  has  had  any  experience  with  this  and  what  kind  of  experience  it  was. 

MR,  ROSENBERG:  Well,  in  New  York  we  have  had  cases  of  that  nature.  The  basic 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  age  si?ecifi cations  are  based  on  bona  fide  occupational  qualifi- 
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cations,  which  I assume  are  all  exempt  from  coverage.  This  is  a question  of  fact  in  each 
indiTddual  case. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  there  are  few  cases  in  which  we  find  that  long-established 
age  brackets  have  substantial  valichly.  Some  do.  Most  donH, 

What  we  do  in  each  instance  is  ask  industry  itself,  the  particular  employer,  to  re- 
consider the  age  specifications  which  he  has  established  over  the  years  and  determine  whether 
or  not  these  are  simply  habit,  the  ideas  of  some  staff  person  or  some  executive  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  personnel  who  is  no  longer  with  the  agency  or  organization,  which  some- 
times happens.  And  if  they  can  readjust  tliemselves,  that,  of  course,  solves  the  problem, 

K,  after  re-examination,  they  feel  that  the  restriction  is  valid  and  substantial,  then 
I would  assume  you  will  have  to  inquire  into  the  basis  for  it  and  obtain  some  expert  guidance 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  has  a valid  basis  in  fact, 

I assume  that  in  such  a situation  as  you  describe,  you  would  first  invite  the  union., 
which  is  opposed,  to  submit  the  arguments  against  it,  and  then  certainly  invite  the  employer 
to  submit  the  arguments  in  favor  of  his  policy , and  submit  the  matter  to  your  commission 
for  decision.  You  can*t  avoid  the  issue. 

It  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a complaint  is  going  to  be  filed  with  you.  And  I 
don’t  know  enough  about  your  new  statute  to  know  whether  or  not  such  a complaint  can  be 
filed  by  the  union  on  behalf  of  its  members  or  whether  the  particular  employee  who  is 
affected  would  have  a grievance.  But  certainly,  your  law  would  cover  terms,  conditions 
and  privileges  of  employment  if  it  is  in  the  usual  form.  And  upgrading  is  one  such  aspect. 

So  it  Seems  to  me  your  course  of  conduct  is  clear,  if  a complaint  is  filed,  you  have 
to  process  it.  To  process  it,  you  have  got  to  give  both  sides  a chance  to  present  facts  and 
argument  in  support  of  their  position.  Ultimately,  you  will  have  to  come  to  a decision. 

Is  there  anything  specific  that  bothers  you  in  connection  with  the  situation? 

MR,  HANl  fA;  Well,  that’s  half  of  it,  I was  also  interested  if  people  have  had  any 
experience  with  affirmative  programs,  specifically  in  regard  to  upgrading. 

MR,  ROSENBERG:  Well,  I will  refer  you  to  our  interpretations  of  the  law  in  which 
we  specifically  state,  with  respect  to  the  problem  you  pose,  that  the  law  provides  for  a bon?, 
fide  occupational  qualification  in  certain  cases.  That’s  our  Rule  D. 

r 

And  then  it  states:  ’’Consideration  may  be  given  to  age  as  a bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  in  such  circumstances,  among  others,  as  the  following:  Where  age  is  a bona 
fide  factor  in  an  apprentice  training  or  on-the-job  training  program  of  long  liuration. 


That’s  one. 
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Now,  is  it  a particular  job  classification  to  which  you  r^fer,  one  in  a ladder  of  pro- 
motion, on-the-job  training  of  long  duratioh?*'  Public  utilities,  insurance  companies,  banks, 
often  have  that  kind  of  management  training  program.  And  it  depends  on  whether  it  is  valid 
or  not  valid,  whether  it  is  based  on  expei^Chce  or  just  Came  about,  whether  it  has  validity 
this  year  as  it  mi^t  have  had  ten  years  a§j6^J  -And  no  one  caisi  answer  but  your  Commission, 
on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts  submitted.  • • 

But  we  have  had  experience,  and  have  hahdled  such  cases,  each  according  to  its 
own  individual  facts, 

I would  strongly  recommend  that  you  don’t  adopt  in  the  first  instance,  at  an  early 
stage  of  your  experience,  an  overall  policy  of  exception  or  non-exception  for  a total  industry 
situation.  Cite  each  case  on  its  own  facts  as  an  individual  case.  And  after  yoti  have  gathered 
a series  of  experiences  from  them,  you  might  wish  to  issue  a regulation.  But  I would  wait, 

> f 

MR,  GRAVEEL:  Bill,  have  you  had  any  specific  expsosure  to  Gordon’s  problem  up 

there? 

* * ^ ,r  / 

4 

MR,  SPRENGER;’  As  far  as  Upgrading  is  concerned?  You  are  thinking  of  an  individ- 
ual who  is  alreac^  employed?  ^ • 

MR.  HANNA;  Yes. 

• ’ « • 

MR,  SPRENGER;  And  then  perhaps  for  no  other  apparent  reason  is  not  upgraded 
vl^hen  all  the  concdtidas'iiidicate  he  should  be? 

We  really  have  not  because  most  of  our  people,  I would  say  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  come  to  us,  are  unemployed  at  the  time.  Maybe'  10  per  cent  are  underemployed. 

One  problem  that  we  have,  however;  is  with  individuals  who  have  worked  for  many 
years  in  one  company;  who  have  risen  in  the  company  as  the  company  has  grown  and  have 
achieved  certain  status  and  pay,  and  then  for  some  reason  the  company  moves  out  of  town 
or  the  company  lays  off,  and  these  folks  try  to  find  a job  which  is  commensurate.  This  is 
a tremendous  problem.  We  have  not  found  the  answer,  because  most  of  the  time,  in  order 
to  get  into  the  kind  of  work  that  he  wants  and  was  used  to  and  is  capable  of  doing,  he  usually 
has  to  go  in  at  a somewhat  lower  status. 

But  on  the  problem  of  upgrading,  I am  afraid  I can’t  help  you. 

MRS,  HELEN  HERRMANN  (Chairman,  Division  on  Aging,  Monmouth  County  Welfare 
Council,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey):  I have  a couple  of  questions  about  the  New  York  situation, 

• One  has  to^do  with  method.  In  paper,  the  indication  is  that  the  complaints  were  made, 
to  a large  extent,  by  clerical,  professional  and  sales  people.  I quote:  ”In  1964,  somewhat 
more  than  half  of  the  complaints  were  submitted  by  people  seeking  employment  in  profes- 
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sional,  clerical  and  sales  positions***  Do  you  suppose  that  is  because  they  are  more  articu- 
late, or  have  you  evidence  that  there  was  more  discrimination  against  those  groups? 

ME,  ROSENBERG:  1 donH  think  we  have  enough  data  to  draw  what  the  statisticians 
call  a statistically  valid  conclusion  or  to  draw  inferences  as  to  why  it  was  that  group.  That’s 
whv  we  were  reasonably  careful  just  to  state  the  fact. 

We  have  a total  there  of  some  600  complaints,  It  runs  about  100  or  110  a year.  And 
I don’t  think  from  that  number  you  can  draw  any  real  inference  as  to  why  we  had  a greater 
percentage  in  one  area  than  in  the  other, 

I suspect  that  what  you  suggest  about  being  articulate,  being  used  to  dealing  with 
government  agencies,  not  having  the  same  reluctance  to  appear  and  sign  a paper  and  bring 
it  to  our  attention,  may  well  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  But  that  is  Just  a guess,  and 
I wouldn’t  want  to  go  further* 

1 think  one  problem  here,  which  is  really  indirect,  is  that  for  other  groups  covered 
by  our  law  — race,  creed,  color,  unequal  employment  opportunities  for  women  — there  are 
groups  which  are  being  articulate  for  their  membership,  about  broad  areas  of  denied  oppor- 
tunity contrary  to  law.  But  the  older  worker  doesn’t  have  such  groups.  That  is  really  one 
of  the  problems  with  which  we  are  faced. 

Some  of  the  unions  try  to  an  extent  to  pick  up  the  slack.  But  there  isn’t  much, 

MRS*  HERRMANN:  My  question  wasn’t  as  a statistician,  but  this  is  the  problem  1 
was  thinking  about  and  wonder  if  something  shouldn’t  be  done  about  it* 

MR.  ROSENBERG:  X assumed  that. 

There  are  quite  a few  groups  which  get  into  the  field  of  race  and  color.  You  have  the 
well-estabUshed  organizations  like  the  NAACP  or  ihe  Urban  League.  You  get  into  e^l 
employment  opportunities  for  women,  and  you  have  the  National  Professional  Women’s 

Association,  the  New  York  State  Associati<m  of  Business  and  X’rofessiooal  Women,  and  so 
on. 


On  creed,  you  have  organizations  representing  the  three  major  religions. 

On  national  origin,  you  have  groups  which  are  fairly  well  organized  and  Well  supported 
to  bring  complaints  to  your  attention,  complaints  which  are  more  than  individual. 

But  there  are  very  few  groups  which  purport  to  represent  older  workers  in  this  field 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  bringing  forward  complaints.  Occasionally,  a union  will  do  it  on 
behalf  of  its  older  worker  members,  but  not  very  often. 

MRS.  HERRMANN:  My  second  question  — 
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DR.  FAHEY;  Well,  I have  a comment  on  a somewhat  similar  problem  where  the 
older  workers  do  have  a group  speaking  for  them.  The  existence  of  Project  ABLE  in  South 
Bend  played  a very  significant  role  in  getting  many  older  workers  into  MDTA  and  seeing  that 
programs  were  established  for  older  workers.  I think  without  this  particular  pressure  group 
in  the  community , the  older  worker  would  have  been  neglected  to  a much  greater  extent  than 
he  was. 


MR,  ROSENBERG;  I would  lilte  to  add  that  nothing  Dr,  Fahey  has  said  in  any  way 
indicates  a disagreement  between  us,  because  there  are  older  worker  groups  which  do  do 
work  in  connection  with  placement,  in  connection  with  assistance  to  the  job  seeker  in  obtain- 
ing placement.  But  I am,  now  tallying  about  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  which  is  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  a government  agency  such  as  ours  a complaint  case  situation.  And  there  is 
a distinction  in  motivation  and  in  ’’the  reason  for  being*^  of  an  organizadon.  And  none  has 
yet  moved  into  the  field  about  which  I am  speaking, 

MRS.  HERRMANN;  Isn*t  this  something  into  which  they  should  be  encouraged  to 

move? 


MR.  ROSENBERG:  I am  not  sure,  because  sometimes  if  the  organization  is  more  or 
less  a paper  organization,  as  some  we  have  found  in  the  other  fields,  its  reason  for  being 
depends  to  a great  extent  on  the  activities  of  one  or  two  people  who  do  not  speak  for  an  en- 
tire group.  That’s  why  I mentioned  the  NAACP  and  the  Urban  League  as  the  best  kind  of 
well-organized,  responsible,  well-led  organizations.  But  until  there  has  been  developed, 

I think,  in  the  fields  such  as  Dr,  Fahey  mentions  similar  types  of  well  structured  organiza- 
tions, the  idea  of  encouraging  a group  simply  so  that  you  have  a conduit  for  complaints  is 
not  an  uiimixed  blessing. 

I think  it  is  more  important  that  you  obtain  the  kind  of  power  which  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  New  York  gave  to  our  Commission,  which  is  to  initiate  its  own  complaints  and 
thus  put  upon  us,  to  a degree,  the  responsibility  of  perceiving  in  addition  to  the  individual 
complaint,  the  group  situation;  that  you  really  obtain  more  effective  results  at  this  point  of 
development  of  these  laws, 

I am  just  speaking  for  the  immediate  present.  Two  years  from  now,  three  years 
from  now,  I will  not  say. 

MRS.  HERRMANN:  The  staff  is  200,  you  say? 

MR,  ROSENBERG:  Yes. 

IVHSS  CORNELIA  WALLACE  (Consultant,  Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies, 
New  York  City):  My  question  pertains  partly  to  New  York.  This  is  the  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion I have  been  hearing  about  with  reference  to  office  workers.  I will  use  a case  to 
illustrate. 
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MR«  DIETZ;  Do  they  contract  out  of  their  area  to  meet  that  situation? 

MR^  bPRENGER;  I don't  know,  but  I know  there  is  a very  dire  shortage  of  these 
skilled  tradesmen,  skilled  mechanics*  These  industries,  Crown  Cork  and  Seal,  companies 
of  that  nature,  have  absolutely  no  compunction  about  taking  an  older  worker  who  has  tiie 

skill.  And  we  never  see  these  kind  of  people  in  our  project.  We  never  see  a skilled  mechanic 
unemployed. 

MR.  DIETZ;  As  long  as  the  bo<^  is  warm. 

MR.  SPRENGER;  •—  and  you  can  perform  and  do  the  Job  the  company  needs.  Then 
age  is  no  factor. 

MRS.  HOLIBER;  In  our  stu^  of  the  machine  tool  industry  we  discovered  that  the 
ties  which  the  retired  machinists  had  with  the  company  were  such  that  the  company  was  able 
to  recall  them  when  the  situation  arose.  Of  course,  another  thing  they  did  was  increase  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  in  the  week.  That  was  another  v/ay  of  handling  the  situation, 

MR,  GRAVEEL;  I Ihinlc,  with  reference  to  Gordon’s  problem,  it  is  the  consensus  of 
the  group  that  we  don’t  have  sufficient  organizations  to  back  the  pushing  of  the  older  worker. 
This  is  what  we  arrived  at,  I think.  The  older  workers  themselves  are  many  times  incapa- 
ble and  don’t  want  to  push  themselves. 

Does  gtnyone  have  any  recommendation  as  to  how  we  might  alleviate  th"  situation? 

MR,  SPRENGER;  First  of  all,  Jules,  in  most  metropolitan  areas,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  groups,  commissions,  both  official  and  nonofficial,  geared  toward  the  needs  of  the 
older  person.  But  I thinl?;  these  groups  usually  are  concerned  with  the  needs  generally  of 
individuals,  say  65  and  oldex*.  I don’t  tiiink  there  is  any  such  organization  concerned  with 
the  middle-ag^d  worker  or  the  person  between  45  and  60,  It  is  very  hard  to  stimulate  inter- 
est, as  a n^^tter  of  fact,  in  the  community  for  this  age  group  and  particularly  where  imem- 
ployment  i^  concerned. 

So  I think  there  needs  to  be  some  distinction  made  between  those  groups  which  are 
trying  to  develop  services  and  benefits  for  the  senior  citizens,  so  to  speak,  those  that  might 
serve  what  I consider  here  as  the  older  worker,  which  is  the  individual  between  45  and  60, 

MR,  GRA.VEEL:  Comments? 

MR,  DIETZ:  We  have  had  to  work  out  new  vocabularies  because  "we  find  that  we  have 
younger  older  w(  rkers  helping  older  older  workers,  which  makes  sense.  Frequently  we 
place  younger  older  people  in  home  situations,  perhaps  as  han<tyman  or  comi^anion,  so  we 
are  able  to  serve  two  older  people  because  of  tlie  difference  in  their  ages  and  tlieir  experi- 
ence and  their  capabilities,  and  we  feel  then  that  we  have  done  a doubly  good  job. 
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I know  of  a secretary",  age  34  or  35,  who  was  working  for  a nonprofit  orgamzation 
where  salaries  were  not  too  high.  Since  she  alreatfy  held  a key  position  as  private  secretary, 
there  was  little  prospect  of  advancement.  And  she  wanted  to  better  herself.  This  secretary, 
compared  with  other  clerical  staff  working  with  her  was  considered  tops , of  superior  intel- 
ligence, fine  persoi^  i lualificatlons  and  excellent  skills.  In  addition  to  her  secretarial  skills, 
she  could  do  art  work,  layouts  and  all  kind  of  tilings  the  average  secretary  can^t  do. 

She  decided  she  wanted  to  get  in  the  commercial  field,  with  a good  company.  She 
picked  well  known  corporations  to  apply  to,  companies  with  good  employment  practices  and 
working  conditions,  such  as  CBS,  NBC,  TIME  magazine,  and  so  on. 

Several  companies  told  her  sUe  was  ’’overqualified"  in  the  sense  that  they  could  not 
consid(:;r  offering  her  a position  appropriate  to  her  qualifications.  This  was  due  to  their 
practice  of  hiring  only  young  clerical  workers,  usually  18  to  21  year  old  girls,  and  filling 
secrefeirial  and  better  clerical  positions  from  among  those  who  move  up  within  the  organiza- 
tion. In  other  words , clerical  and  certain  other  Jobs  with  these  large  corporations  are 
virtually  closed  to  all  except  those  who  start  at  tb,e  bottom  with  the  company « 

This  young  woman  went  to  the  Englewood  City  Schools  as  an  administrative  assistant, 
Thou^  the  position  classification  called  for  graduation  from  college  as  well  as  business 
training,  and  she  had  only  high  school  graduation,  she  was  accepted  on  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated ability  and  skills, 

I have  known  of  other  similar  cases  involving  clerical  personnel.  Here  policies  of 
some  of  the  large  companies  constitute  a form  of  discrj.minatlon,  barring  even  skilled 
workers  from  Job  opportunities  and  the  ri^t  to  move  in  order  to  better  themselves.  In  this 
case,  tile  worker  was  old  at  35. 

MR.  SPRBNGER:  We  had  quite  a bit  of  experience  witii  that  kind  of  thing,  too,  parti- 
cularly with  the  telephone  company  and  g*as  and  electric  and  some  of  the  larger  insurance 
industries  that  want  to  have  their  own  home-grown  talent.  In  other  words,  there  is  a ten- 
dency in  this  paternalistic  kind  of  a corporation  to  want  a sort  of  cradle-to-the-grave  opera- 
don,  And  it  is  not  simpty  a matter  of  age  with  these  policy  makers.  It  is  the  fact  that  they 
want  their  employees  to  be  a member  of  this  corporate  family.  They  want  to  start  you  as 
soon  as  you  are  in  knee  pants.  It  is  not  simply  Just  an  age  problem  vlth  them,  and  I don’t 
know  whiether  legislation  would  have  an  effect  on  tlieir  philosophy  or  not. 

IWDR,  ROSENBERG:  I will  answer  very  shortly.  We  would  not  be  very  sympathetic 
to  the  defense  of  overqualification.  We  would  say  if  the  girl  is  qualified  for  the  job,  if  your 
requiremeiits  are  X number  of  words  a minute  stenography  and  X number  of  words  a minute 
typing,  and  if  she  could  meet  them,  give  her  the  test.  And  if  she  passes,  give  her  the  job. 
And  your  suggestion  that  he  or  she  is  overqualified  is  suspect. 

There  are  cases,  but  they  are  certainly  in  a minority,  where  the  defense  mi^t  be 
valid.  It  might  be  valid  in  the  sense  that  if  you  have  a stenographic  pool  which  is  composed 
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of  a lot  of  young  girls  at  a low  salary  level  doing  a low  level  of  work,  putting  into  such  a 
situation  a woman  who  is  superior  in  intelligence  and  earning  ability  might  demonstrably  be 
not  useful  to  the  production  of  that  particular  unit*  It  is  conceivable*  But  v/e  don^t  think  it 
is  likely,  and  we  would  not  be  sympathetic. 

As  a general  policy,  however,  as  I advised  the  gentleman  irom  Michigan,  we  would 
consider  each  case  on  its  own  facts. 

To  revert,  the  former  question  is  involved  here,  too.  The  problem  is  a question  of 
who  files  complaints.  By  and  large,  older  workers  are  reluctant  to  file  complaints.  They 
will  write  letters.  They  will  call  matters  to  your  attention.  But  there  is  a certain  feeling 
that  they  don’t  want  a job  simply  on  the  basis  of  a complaint.  They  want  to  go  out  there  and 
get  a job  on  the  basi^  of  merit.  And  if  they  are  refused,  they  will  find  a job  elsewhere. 

This,  of  course,  is  part  of  our  own  responsibility  for  educating  people  that  they  per- 
form a service  and  a public  function,  that  it  is  the  act  of  a good  citizen  to  bring  matters  of 
this  type  to  our  attention  for  correction,  both  with  respect  to  the  individual  and  with  respect 
to  the  general  pbxxilation. 

The  only  footnote  I will  add  is  that  in  the  first  eight  or  10  years  of  our  existence, 
most  of  our  cases  were  race  and  color.  Even  there,  90  per  cent  of  our  cases  were  com- 
plainants who  would  say , ’T  wouldn’t  work  for  that  so  and  so  if  he  were  the  last  employer  on 
earth,  but  I am  filing  a complaint  with  you  so  that  it  willnot  happen  to  the  next  person,  “ 

Now,  this  is  part  of  the  technique  of  administration  of  such  a law  such  as  this. 

MR.  WALTER  DIETZ  (President,  Training;  Within  Industry  Foundation,  Summit,  New 
Jersey):  My  question  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  a nongovernmental,  small  employment 
service , restricting  its  service  to  workers  about  60  years  of  age. 

To  give  you  just  a bit  of  background  about  our  community,  we  are  in  North  Jersey 
and  are  surrounded,  in  the  City  of  Summit,  by  outstanding  employers  in  research,  Insurance, 
chemistry,  what  not,  who  have  rigid  retirement  age  limits.  Sixty -five  is  the  finish. 

Whether  you  are  the  vice-president  or  the  president,  you  are  out. 

My  question  is  this:  Do  you  feel  that  in  a tightening  labor  market,  there  is  going  to 
be  a tendency  for  these  companies  to  call  back  some  of  their  most  capable  technical  special- 
ists on  a consulting  basis  rather  than  reinstate  them  as  employees?  Are  you  bumping  into 
that  practice  at  all? 

9 

We  have  no  difficulty,  we  find,  in  referring  some  of  these  people  to  former  com- 
petitors, They  pick  them  off  like  that  (snapping  fingers)  if  they  have  transferrable  and 
usable  experience. 
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MRS.  HOLIBER:  I think  one  of  the  ways  of  answering  the  question  is  to  refer  to  the 
situation  which  developed  in  the  machine  tool  industry  last  year.  The  machine  tool  industry 
found  itself  in  a period  of  rising  production* 

MR.  DIETZ:  What  industry? 

MRS.  HOLIBER:  i\Iachine  tool.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  number  of  machin- 
ists involved,  to  do  the  work  involved,  did  not  appear  to  the  machine  tool  industry  to  be 
adequate  for  the  production  they  envisaged.  We  Investigated  and  discovered  that  workers 
retired  as  jou7i?neymen  machinists  were  being  recalled  to  work  under  these  particular  con- 
diticns.  Some  companies  were  taking  people  already  past  the  age  of  70,  for  example,  who 
were  still  able  to  perform  as  machinists, 

jVIany  companies  today,  I believe,  from  the  reports  I referred  to  earlier,  are  re- 
calling retired  workers,  especially  for  skilled  jobs*  There  was  evidence  of  at  least  one 
place  in  wliich  people  in  their  60 ’s  were  being  hired.  This  was  in  Minneapolis*  Now,  the 
report  which  I had  doesn*t  Indicate  whether  the  persons  were  being  rehired  or  hired  outright, 
but  I believe  they  were  being  hired  outright  for  the  first  time  in  this  particular  firm.  So 
there  has  been  some  evidence  that  when  the  situation  becomes  tight  enouj^,  older  workers 
are  employed,  workers  over  60*  A group  that  is  usually  the  hardest  to  place  is  being  given 
opportunities  to  perform.  They  don*t  necessarily  get  permanent  Job  status,  but  they  do  re- 
ceive employment  for  a period  of  time, 

MR.  DIETZ:  That  was  especially  true  during  the  war  in  the  tool-making  field. 

MRS,  HOLIBER:  It  was  repeated  again  during  the  past  year  in  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry, But  I think  that  kind  of  practice  probably  extends  itself  to  mai^r  other  situations, 

MR,  DIETZ:  I was  thinking  especially  in  the  research  area,  electronics,  research 
chemistry , pharmaceuticals  and  so  on.  Have  any  of  you  noticed  any  growing  tendency  in 
those  types  of  fields? 


MRS,  HOLIBER:  We  haven’t  received  any  evidence  of  that  type  in  our  offices  to 
date.  That  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  such  things  aren’t  happening*  It  is  just  that  we  haven’t 
received  such  evidence  as  yet, 

iVIR*  SPRENGER:  In  the  machine  trades,  in  the  Baltimore  area,  anyv/ay,  manu- 
facturers are  having  to  turn  down  contracts  because  they  are  unable  to  get  the  kind  of  jour- 
neymen machinists  they  x’equire*  And  there  ai'C:  posted  several  companies  around  town 
apprenticeships  open  for  tool  and  die  makers  and  blacks  liths  and  so  forth. 

The  umons  are  absolutely  no  trouble  because  no  one  applies  for  them.  And  it  is  be- 
coming a very  critical  area  for  these  industries,  Th<3y  ^vill  take  any  qualified  journeyman 
machinist,  whether  he  is  60  or  70,  and  can  perform.  The  age  factor  is  completely  out  of  the 
window.  The  demandissuchthat  they  can  use  him.  They  can’t  find  anyone  else. 
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MR,  DIETZ:  Do  they  contract  out  of  their  area  to  meet  that  situation? 

MR,  iiPRENGER:  I don't  know,  but  I know  there  is  a very  dire  shortage  of  these 
skilled  tradesmen,  skilled  mechanics.  These  industries,  Crown  Cork  and  Seal,  companies 
of  that  nature,  have  absolutely  no  compunction  about  taking  an  older  worker  who  has  the 

skill.  And  we  never  see  these  kind  of  people  in  our  project.  We  never  see  a skilled  mechanic 
unemployed, 

MR,  DIETZ:  As  long  as  the  bo<fy  is  warm, 

MR,  SPRENGER:  — and  you  can  perform  and  do  the  job  the  company  needs.  Then 
age  is  no  factor, 

IVIRS.  HOLIBER:  In  our  stucijr  of  the  machine  tool  industry  we  discovered  that  the 
ties  which  the  retired  machinists  had  with  the  company  were  such  that  the  company  was  able 
to  recall  them  when  the  situation  arose.  Of  course,  another  thing  they  did  was  increase  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  in  the  week.  That  was  another  v/ay  of  handling  the  situation, 

MR.  GRAVEEL:  I thinlc,  with  reference  to  Gordon's  problem,  it  is  the  consensus  of 
the  group  that  we  don't  have  sufficient  organizations  to  back  the  pushing  of  the  older  worker. 
This  is  what  we  arrived  at,  I think.  The  older  workers  themselves  are  many  times  incapa- 
ble and  don't  want  to  push  themselves. 

Does  anyone  have  ai^  recommendation  as  to  how  we  mij^t  alleviate  th’ , situation? 

MR,  SPRENGER:  First  of  all,  Jules,  in  most  metropolitan  areas,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  groups,  commissions,  both  official  and  nonofficial,  geared  toward  the  needs  of  the 
older  person.  But  I thinlc  these  groups  usually  are  concerned  with  the  needs  generally  of 
individuals,  say  65  and  older,  I don't  think  there  is  any  such  organization  concerned  with 
the  middle-ag^sd  worker  or  the  person  between  45  and  60,  It  is  very  hard  to  stimulate  inter- 
est, as  a n f tter  of  fact,  in  the  community  for  this  age  group  and  particularly  where  unem- 
ployment ib  concerned. 

So  I think  there  needs  to  be  some  distinction  made  between  those  groups  which  are 
trying  to  develop  services  and  benefits  for  the  senior  citizens,  so  to  speak,  those  that  might 
serve  what  I consider  here  as  the  older  worker,  which  is  the  individual  between  45  and  60, 

MR,  GRA.VEEL:  Comments? 

MR,  DIETZ:  We  have  had  to  v^ork  out  new  vocabularies  because  we  find  that  we  have 
younger  older  W(  vkers  helping  older  older  workers,  which  makes  sense.  Frequently  we 
place  younger  older  people  in  home  situations,  perhaps  as  han<fyman  or  comi^anion,  so  we 
are  able  to  serve  two  older  people  because  of  tlie  difference  in  their  ages  and  their  experi- 
ence and  their  capabilities,  and  we  feel  then  that  we  have  done  a doubly  good  job. 
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DR,  FAHEY:  I would  have  one  comment  on  hiring  the  skilled  older  worker. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  machinist  is  hired  because  of  the  tremendous  squeeze,  experi- 
ence indicated  when  Studebaker  shut  down  that  the  skilled  worker  had  more  difficulty  in  getting 
a job  than  the  worker  who  was  not  skilled.  This  wasn^t  broken  down  according  to  various 
skill  levels,  but  they  were  skilled  within  the  ptlant.  And  if  other  plants  in  the  area  are  not 
looking  for  people  with  these  particular  skills  such  as  electricians,  construction’ people 
within  the  plant,  who  are  at  a higher  rate,  these  people  do  not  get  hired.  And  they  are  very 
loath  to  take  a job  that  does  not  reflect  their  skill.  They  would  rather  stay  unemployed.  So 
these  people  had  a lower  re-employment  rate  than  the  nonskilled  workers, 

MRS,  HOLIBER:  I think  that  was  possibly  related  to  the  status  of  the  job  market  in 
South  Bend  at  the  time  when  this  layoff  occurred,  . 

DR.  FAHEY;  Well,  the  unskilled  woricers,  though,  got  more  jobs.  They  were  em- 
ployed to  a greater  extent.  So  there  were  many  jobs  available, 

MRS,  HOLIBER;  I think  this  ties  in  with  one  of  the  points  I was  trying  to  make  — 
that  it  seer  s to  me  that  in  the  tight  job  market  situation,  in  which  you  have  a general  kind  of 
expansion,  the  opportunities  for  all  kinds  of  woikers  are  better  regardless  of  what  type  they 
happen  to  be 

When  you  have  a special  job  market  shtuatLcoi,  in  which  special  areas  are  expanding, 
then  people  who  are  suited  to  those  are  the  ones  that  become  employed. 

I xmderstand  in  South  Bend  at  this  time,  there  was  some  kind  of  public  works  project 
initiaied  — this  is  what  someone  told  me  at  one  point  — which  was  a source  of  employment 
for  a 'ot  of  these  unskilled  workers.  Is  that  the  case? 

DR.  FAHEY;  No,  it  is  not. 

MRS,  HOLIBER:  It  is  not?  Well,  that^s  an  interesting  report, 

MR.  CHARLES  D.  HEYDON  (Division  of  Social  Service,  Community  Health  Services, 
Evansville,  Indiana):  My  thinking  is  obviously  influenced  by  the  fact  I work  predominantly 
with  people  of  65  and  above.  But  in  line  with  the  statement  that  Mr,  Rosenberg  made  this 
morning  that  they  do  not  pursue  any  complaints  received  from  persons  beyond  that  age,  I 
wonder  how  you  explain  this  to  the  public,  or  has  it  been  necessary? 

MR,  ROSENBERG:  Well,  as  to  how  we  explain  it,  'it  is  a clear  statement  within  the 
statute.  In  other  words,  this  is  the  legislafive  policy  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Section  296, 3(a)  provides  that  age  65  is  the  limit  at  which  we  can  accept  a complaint, 

1 mean,  it  is  a clear  statutory  statement. 
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Now,  as  far  as  explaining  to  the  public,  we  do  that,  too.  We  suggest.  And  if  you  will 
read  any  of  our  reports  — take  the  one  that  I have  submitted  as  a background  document.  We 
say;  ^ 


’’The  State  of  New  York  is  not  only  proud  of  the  contribution  which  its  middle-aged 
and  older  workers  make  to  the  economy,  but  it  recognizes  tlie  State’s  need  for  foil  utilization 
of  the  productive  capacity  of  this  group.  In  the  present  article  we  have  emphasized  the  pro- 
tection which  the  New  York  Law  Against  Discrimination  affords  to  those  within  the  coverage 
of  the  law’s  enforcement  and  program  provisions," 

The  enforcement  is  the  one  I referred  to  about  up  to  age  65, 

Then,  we  add  this  sentence  which  we  always  do; 

"The  State  also  recognizes  the  existence  of  a special  set  of  problems  for  those  w’ho 
are  capable  and  desirous  of  continuing  employment  beyond  age  65,  In  these  instances,  the 
Commission’s  sister  agency,  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service,  provides  an  effective 
range  of  counseling  and  placement  services  through  its  local  employment  offices," 

Now,  I will  add,  in  specific  answer  to  your  question,  what  we  actually  do. 

Assume  that  I as  Director  of  the  Employment  Division  receive  a phone  call  or  letter 
from  somebody  who  tells  me  that  he  or  she  is  over  age  65,  We  never  say  to  anybocty  who 
calls,  regardless  of  the  problem,  "We  have  no  jurisdiction,  sorry,"  We  always  direct  such 
a person  to  that  agency  which  does  have  jurisdiction  over  that  problem.  And  in  the  case  you 
mentioned,  it  will  be  to  the  nearest  office  of  the  State  Employment  Service  which  has  an  older 
worker  counselor,  and  there  are  a good  many  throughout  the  State,  So  that  person  would  be 
referred  for  counseling  and  assistance  in  job  placement  to  the  New  York  State  Employment 
Service;  but  that  person  could  not  come  to  us  and  file  what  we  call  a verified  or  sworn-to 
complaint  charging  a violation  of  law  which  would  give  us  the  power  to  direct  and  require  the 
employer  to  hire  him  or  her  if  the  charges  were  sustained. 

That’s  the  distinction:  It  is  not  thsit  the  person  is  without  any  remecty  in  the  broader 
sense.  He  is  without  the  remedy  of  this  particular  statute,  my  particular  agency.  The 
remedy  is  with  another  agency  to  which  we  would  refer  him  or  her  for  advice  and  guidance, 

I might  even  go  to  the  extent,  if  the  person  seemed  a little  confused,  of  calling  up 
someone  at  the  nearest  counseling  office  and  saying,  "Mir,  John  Brown  will  be  over  to  see 
you.  He  is  68  years  of  age.  He  is  reacty-,  willing,  and  able  to  work.  He  has  such  and  such 
qualifications.  Please  see  him. " 

Or  I would  write  a letter,  as  I often  do,  saying,  "Take  this  letter  with  you  to' the 
nearest  Employment  Service  office.  Show  it  to  the  person  at  the  interview  desk  who  will 
then  refer  you  to  the  nearest  counsellor  on  the  older  worker  level, " 
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• Does,  th^t  answer  your  question? 

IVIR,  HEYDON:  One  other  question. 

To  your  knowledge,  have  there  been  any  letters  or  complaints  filed  by  these  older 
persons  that  have  some  basis  of  validity  in  the  State  of  New  York? 

MR.  ROSENBERG:  You  mean  over  age  65? 

MR,  HEYDON;  Over  age  65, 

MR,  ROSENBERG:  Well,  I can’t  answer  you, 

MR.  HEYDON;  I said,  “Do  you  know  of  any?’* 

MR,  ROSENBERG:  We  don’t  make  any  investigation  ourselves,  you  see,  if  a person 
is  over  age  65.  He  is  automatically  out  of  our  jurisdiction.  As  the  statements  this  morning 
show,  we  establish  an  order  of  priority.  The  priority  of  utilization  of  our  staff  and  money 
is  directed  to  those  whom  we  can  assist  directly.  And  we  only  go  as  far  as  our  responsibi- 
lity as  a government  agency  of  the  whole  State  of  New  York  requires  to  get  the  person  to  the 
ri^t  agency. 

Suppose  I get  a wage  complaint  which  has  nothing  to  do  witli  my  statute.  I make  sure 
t the  person  goes  to  the  appropriate  division  of  our  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  unpaid  wages,  I don’t  investigate  it,  but  I make  sure  that  he  or 
she  gets  to  the  right  place.  And  my  staff  does,  too.  They  are  all  so  instructed.  That  is 
just  good  public  relations,  Anybo(fy  who  calls  one  State  department  shouldn’t  have  to  make 
15  calls  until  he  gets  to  the  rij^t  place.  You  are  supposed  to  help  everybocfy.  When  you  are 

getting  paid  by  the  State  of  New  York,  you  ou^t  to  help  everybody  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
That’s  cmr  policy, 

MRS.  HERRMANN:  I think  you  raise  an  awfully  important  question, 

MR,  GRAVEEL;  The  gentleman  back  here. 


iVlR,  JOHN  ROPES  (Senior  Manpower  Specialist,  Iowa  State  Manpower  Deveiupment 
Council,  Des  Momes,  Iowa);  I am  interested  in  the  legislative  proposals  for  the  State  of 
Iowa,  and  I would  like  to  direct  a few  questions  to  iVIr.  Rosenberg. 

Approximately  how  many  cases  do  you  handle  a year? 

IvIR,  ROSENBERG;  About  100  individual  complaints  has  been  what  it  has  been  running. 
But  this  doesn’t  necessarily  answer  anything. 
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For  example,  we  just  had  tlie  situation  with  the  airline  stewardesses,  which  you  may 
have  read  about.  There  are  some  thousands  of  stewardesses  involved,  and  yet,  we  would 
start  our  general  inquiry  on  the  basis  of  perhaps  one  or  two  or  three  or  four  complaints 
which  would  show  an  industry  situation.  If  you  asked  me  how  many  complaints  I received, 

I received  foiir,  K you  asked  me  how  many  people  were  affected,  I might  say  3, 000,  This 
is  why  a statistical  approach  is  of  no  complete  significance.  But  the  flat  answer  to  your  flat 
question  is,  :Lt  runs  about  100  individual  sworn  pieces  of  paper  a year,  saying,  "I,  John  Jones, 
was  refused  employment  because," 

MR,  ROPES:  All  right.  TL  -n  I assume  maybe  copies  of  the  New  York  law  may  be 
available, 

MR,  ROSENBERG;  Oh,  yes. 

MR,  lElOPES;  But  for  the  time  being,  I would  be  interested  in  knowing,  is  an  appellate 
procedure  built  into  the  law? 

MR.  ROSENBERG:  Yes.  I have  that  in  the  background  paper,  and  that’s  why  I fore- 
bore from  any  statement  here.  Very  simply,  the  procedure  goes  like  this:  Any  individual 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved  may  file  a complaint.  It  comes  to  the  Olfice  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion. We  have  nine  regional  offices.  He  sits  down  with  a field  representative,  tells  his 
story  to  the  intake  field  representative,  doesn’t  need  a lawyer,  may  bring  a lawyer.  The 
field  representative  gets  th,e  full  story,  dictates  the  complaint  to  one  of  our  stenographers. 
The  complaint  is  filled  out  and  typed.  If  the  person  wishes  to  wait,  he  or  she  waits;  The 
verification  is  administered t by  a notary  at  our  office.  The  complainant  is  given  a copy  of  the 
complaint  for  his  or  her  record. 

We  make  investigations.  The  Chairman  assigns  one  of  our'  seven  Investigating  Com- 
missioners to  be  the  Investigating  Commissioner,  Staff  assistance  is  supplied.  Go  out  and 
see  the  respondent.  Respondent  must  answer  the  charges  at  a field  visit. 

Thereafter,  probably  at  a conference  before  ithe  Investigating  Commissioner,  the 
complainant  is  given  an  opportunity  ordinarily  to  refute  the  arguments  or  facts  which  are 
presented^  We  then  make  a determination  of  what  we  call  probable  cause.  This  is  by  the 
sin^e  Commissioner, 

Assume  he  finds  probable  cause,  not  equivalent  to  a finding  of  establishing  a law  vio- 
lation, but  that  it  is  no  figment  of  the  imagination.  He  seeks  to  eliminate  the  practice  by 
conference,  conciliation  and  persuasion. 

Assuming;  this  succeeds,  the  case  is  closed:  Offer  of  the  job,  an  interview  for  the 
next  available  job,  back  pay,  elimination  of  a particular  practice  or  procedure,  whatever 
may  be  involved. 
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Assume  that  the  Investigating  Commissioner  can*t  elimiinate  the  problem  by  confer- 
ence, conciliation,  persuasion.  We  have  had  no  such  »‘age’»  caise  yet.  But  if  he  can»t  — as 
has  happened  in  cases  of  race,  creed,  color  and  national  origin,  the  case  is  then  sent  for 
jublic  hearing  before  three  other  Commissioners , excluding  tJie  one  who  made  the  investiga- 
tion, three  new  Commissioners, 

We  have  seven,  so  tliat  is  enou^,  A regular,  normal  hearing  is  held.  Counsel  of 
the  Commission  present  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  complainant. 

You  see,  we  are  taking  the  laboring  oar  for  the  complainant  all  the  way  through. 

The  three  Commissioners  hear  the  evidence.  There  is  sworn  testimony.  Counsel  on 
both  sides  may  propose  findings  of  fact  and  an  order:  If  the  findings  of  fact  establish  law- 

violation,  then  if  the  respondent  employer  obeys  the  order,  accepts  it,  that  would  conclude 
the  case. 


But  in  response  to  j’^our  question,  we  have  had,  in  effect,  an  appeal  procedure.  The 
hivestigating  Commissioner  suggested  conciliation  to  the  respondent  who  said,  ”No,  I want 
a hearing,  sworn  testimony  before  tliree."  So  that  was  the  fii:st  appeal. 

The  next  appeal  procedure  is  because  we  may  not  punish  respondent  for  violation  of 
our  order.  We  are  an  administrative  agenqy.  We  aipply  to  the  court  for  an  order  enforcing 
our  order,  which  normally  is  granted.  But  we  arc  careful  and  very  fair. 

In  any  event,  assume  that  the  court  order  was  not  obeyed.  Then,  the  respondent 
would  be  in  contempt  of  court.  And  I am  sure  you  are  aU  aware  of  the  consequences. 

The  court  can  say,  ”You  must  do  thus  and  so.’»  And  5f  you  don’t  do  it,  then  until  you 
purge  yourself,  you  will  be  fined  at  the  rate  of  X dollars  a day;,  or,  you  are  remitted  to  the 
civil  jails  thereunto  to  remain  until  you  do  comply, 

I guess  in  almost  20  years,  that  has  happened  three  times,  that  we  have  had  to  go  to 
a contempt  procedure  — out  of  10,000  or  more  cases, 

I assume  if  he  doesn’t  lilce  what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  says , he 
can  appeal  to  the  Appellate  Division.  If  he  doesn’t  like  what  the  Appellate  Division  says,,  he 
can  then  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  We  had  one  case  that  went  tc  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  Sc  there  is  appellate  procedure  in  the  sense,  I think,  that  you  mean. 

« 

ME.  ROPES;  The  respondent  lil^ewise  can  initiate  court  action  to  set  aside  your  — 

ROSENBERG;  Oh,  yes.  After  the  Commission  order  is  entered,  the  respon- 
dent i^y  then  just  do  nothing  until  we  seek  to  enforce,  and  then  oppose,  or  he  may  himself 
appeal  to  the  court. 
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MR,  ROPES:  Thank  you, 

^ MR,  GRAVEEL;  Any  other  questions? 

Certainly,  there  must  be  some  more  problems  some  of  you  have  encountered, 

o 

MR.  HEYRON:  Just  to  keep  tilings  going  here,  Dr,  Fahey,  in  the  MDTA  program 
abcut  which  you  spoke  this  morning,  I neglected  to  catch  if  you  stated  the  number  of  people 
who  were  actually  enrolled  in  the  training  program, 

DR,  FAHEY:  Altogether? 

MR.  HEYDON:  Yes, 

DR.  FAHEY:  It  was  approximately  2, 000,  But  all  I have  is  data  on  the  older  workers, 
MR,  HEYDON:  Of  the  older  workers,  how  many  were  involved? 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  About  500  older  workers,  Frank,  out  of  the  2,000,  Is  that 

right? 


DR,  FAHEY:  Yes,  And  tbefigures  on  completion  — I have  to  check  again  — Well, 

73  completed  training.  Sixty -five  dropped  out.  And  there  were  23  in  training. 

jMISS  RITTENHOUSE : Forty -five  per  cent  is  the  figure.  On  a percentage  basis,  you 
said  45  per  cent  completed  training,  15  per  cent  are  still  in  training  and  40  per  cent  dropped  | 
out.  That^s  the  percentages  of  your  sample,  j 

, I 

DR,  FAHEY:  Yes.  So  that  this  would  indicate  that  of  those  that  had  terminated, 
subtly  more  than  half  had  completed  training, 

MR,  HEYDON:  Dc  'ou  know  the  cost  brealcdown  with  regard  to  the  expense  involved 
in  training  these  older  workers  — just  from  the  ones  you  have  been  working  with? 

DR.  FAHEY:  No,  I don»t. 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  Mrs,  Holiber,  do  you  remember  the  figure  given  in  the  HEW 
report?  This  would  be  a national  average,  and  it  is  for  all  MDTA  trainees.  And  that*s  the 
closest  I could  come  to  giving  you  an  answer.  That  was  $1,375  in  1965.  But,  of  course, 
that  is  a general  average  for  all  kinds  of  courses,  and  all  kinds  of  people. 

iHRS,  HOLIBER:  Well,  I think  that  some  information  that  was  handed  to  me  this 

morning  may  suggest  something  about  what  is  going  on  in  MDTA  courses  with  reference  to 
the  older  workers. 


o 
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Of  course,  in  the  general  program,  there  is  no  specific  differentiation  as  to  whether 
Ihe  worker  is  older  or  not.  However,  a substantial  per  cent  of  the  people  over  45  are  en- 
rolled in  the  following  occupations:  Janitor,  chambermaid,  porter,  grounds  keeper,  garde- 
ner, cook  housekeeper,  salesman,  shoe  repairman,  furniture  repairman,  bookkeeper, 
cashier,  shoe  industry  occupations,  carpenter,  offset  pressman,  sewing  machine  operator, 
inspector,  farmer  — that’s  interesting  — truck  farmer,  farm  manager  and  dairyman. 

Now,  I think  one  has  to  recognize  that,  at  least  until  recently,  the  courses  had  to  be 
Jimited  to  one  y^ar,  and  that  effectively  limited  the  kinds  of  skill  level  for  which  persons  were 
trained  — although  persons  who  had  some  skill  might  have  been  able  in  that  time  to  upgr*\de 
themselves  to  quab':fy  for  Jobs  that  normally  require  more  tlian  one  year  of  training, 

I think  vhat  is  significant  about  the  kinds  of  courses  in  which  the  older  workers  were 
enrolled  is  the  relationship  between  the  previous  formal  education  of  the  older  worker  as 
against  that  of  the  j^^ounger  v /rker,  .There  has  been  a general  tendency  for  educational 
attainment  within  the  population  of  the  United  Sta/tes  to  rise  during  the  last  few  decades.  So 
older  workers  have  had  generally,  on  the  average,  less  formal  schooling  than  younger 
workers,  and  tliis  shows  up  in  the  data  collected  in  the  MDTA  program. 

For  example,  among  all  persons  enrolled  in  MDTA  training,  a little  over  six  per 
cent  had  less  than  ei^t  years  of  formal  schooling  prior  to  enrollment.  But  among  those  45 
and  older,  it  w^is  17  per  cent  — 16*  5 per  cent.  Sc  there  is  a definite  difference. 

Onei  of  the  factors,  I think,  in  the  changing  orientation  toward  hiring  specifications  in 
the  current  Job  market  is,  not  only  the  question  of  age  specifications  per  se,  but  in  addition 
the  willingness  of  employers  to  reduce  the  educational  attainment  required.  At  the  same  time 
we  were  receiving  reports  of  changes  in  hiring  specifications  by  age,  we  were  also  receiving 
reports  of  changes  in  hiring  specifications  by  educational  attainment.  Where  educational  re- 
quirements have  not  been  relaxed,  the  psirticular  older  worker  can  be  as  effectively 
barred  from  employ meuit  because  he  is  not  a.  higli  school  graduate  as  he  might  be  for  reasons 
of  age.  The  average  employer  may  not  have  an  age  specification,  but  he  very  commonly  has  a 
hi^  school  graduate  specification,'.  And  oldtjr  workers  can  Just  automatically  be  barred  for 
that  reason. 

High  school  graduation  is  sometimes  specified  v/hen  Job  performance  and  Job  function 
don’t  require  it,  because  of  company  policy  such  as  you  mentioned  earlier  — the  company 
that  wants  all  its  unsMlled  laborers  , for  example,  to  be  hi^  school  graduates  because  they 
thinlc  some  of  them  will  be  ijromoted,  and  they  wish  to  have  a very  large  group  to  pick  from. 
We  had  an  example  last  year,  I thinlc,  in  Chicago,  Gary,  Hammond,  Indiana  — some  steel 
companies  looking  for  unsldlled  Isiborers  required  high  school  graduation  for  employment. 

This  doesn’t  seem  to  relate  to  the  requirements  of  Job  function,  but  the  companies  maintain 
th^  have  a promotion-from-within  policy  and  want  to  get  people  with  as  good  promotion  poten- 
tial as.  possible.  Meanwhile  you  have  a lot  of  unskilled,  unemploj'^ed  i>ersons  in  .the  area  who 
could  actually  do  the  Job, 
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DR,  FAHEY:..  .They  are  now  hiring  them  in  the  Chicago  area  without  a hi^  school 
education  because  they  need  labor  badly. 


MRS.  HOLIBER:  That  is  correct.  Even  at  the  time  I speak  of,  in  fact,  the  local 
Employment  Service  there  did  arrange  with  the  employers  to  hire  at  least  some  unskilled 
, laborers  from  the  pool  of  those  who  did  not  complete  high  school.  They  also  persuaded  the 
employers  to  use  testing  of  skills  and  abilities  in  lieu  of  the  diploma  and  to  agree  that  if  they 
couM  evidence  the  kinds  of  skills  and  abilities  the  employers  said  they  needed  to  develop 
these  workers  further,  then  high  school  graduaUon  should  be  irrelevant.  They  agreed  to 
that.  And  I think  about  1,000  such  persons  were  actually  hired. 


ivjuEl.  SPRENGER;  I think  what  Dr,  FaJiey  said  this  .morning  about  the  MDTA  program 
offering  an  for  the  individual  to  be  occupied,  not  only  has  an  influence  on  Ihe 

individual,  but  also  on  the  einpi^oyers  The  fact  tiiat  he  has  been  trWSSTug  employment  has 
an  influence  on  whether  or  not  he  will  be  hired. 


In  Maryland  there  are  very  few  older  workers  in  the  MDT^u.  program  because  the 
Employment  Service  takes  the  same  attitude  toward  him  in  the  ML'TA  program  that  it  does  in 
evaluating  his  employability  in  the  first  place.  The  result  is  they  interview  8,000  people, 
select  400  and  train  236  at  a cost  of  $1, 5 million. 


MR.  ROSENBERG:  I would  like  to  add  two  tw^nts,  I was  waiting  for  someone  to  ask 
me,  rather  than  presenting  it  this  morning.  But  in  connection  with  the  recommendations 
that  may  come  out  of  this  sessioi.,  one  of  the  advantages  of  legislaticm  ties  right  in  with  the 
Baltimore  experiment.  One  of  our  undoubted  achievements  is  the  cleaning  up  of  the  help- 
wanted  advertisements,  in  terms  of  age  specifications. 

So  far  as  New  York  is  concerned,  we  hold  two  things  to  be  clearly  unlawful; 

The  use  of  numbers,  "Wanted  someone  between  25  and  35"  or  "under  40,"  The 
numbers  of  the  age. 

And,  second,  which  is  purely  psychological,  the  use  of  the  word  "young".  Wanted, 
young  man,  young  woman. 


Now , this  is  important  in  terms  of  motivation , If  you  are  an  older  worker  — at 
least  in  our  experience  — and  you  read  that  the  employer  wants  someone  who  is  under  40,  it 
takes  a certain  buckling  on  of  your  armor  to  go  in  and  say,  "I  am  over  45,  but  I came  in 
anyway, " 


Now , it  is  very  good  if  you  can  do  it*  But  the  average  person  figures  it  is  30  ’ 
cents  carfare  — at  least  — anyway.  He  is  imemployed  and,  you  know,  why  take  chance. 
But  if  there  is  nothing  — and  we  have  cleaned  up  the  ads  — in  Ihe  ad  itself,  it  stops  that  kind 
of  a barrier. 
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And  that  leads  to  the  second  point  which  I want  to  make*  Cleaning  up  the  ads  has  re- 
sulted in  a rather  undoubted  achievement,  and  that  is  it  gets  the  person  to  the  interviewer's 
desk* 


We  are  not  deluding  ourselves.  When  I,  for  example,  go  to  an  employment  inter- 
viewer, he  doesn't  have  to  be  any  genius  to  discover  that  I am  an  older  worker.  And  he  knows 
who  is  a %voman  and  who  is  a man  and  who  is  Negro  and  who  is  white  in  practically  all  in- 
stances, And  he  probably  knows  in  many  cases  who  is  of  Italian  national  origin,  who  is  of 
Irish-Catholic  groups  and  so  on. 

But  the  point  is  that  if  you  get  the  person  to  the  interviewer,  he  has  a chance  to  sell 
himself.  If  the  interviewer  only  sees  yoimger  people,  he  selects  the  best  among  them, 
whereas,  if  he  has  a group  ineluulng  some  younger  people  and  some  older,  he  talces  the  best 
of  the  group.  And  more  often  than  not,  we  have  found  the  person  he  selects  is  the  older 
vioTker  he  he  wouldn’t  consider  in  the  first  place,  particularly  in  a labor  market 

such  as  we  have  had  in  the  last  few  years,  and  certainly  today  where  he  wants  a good  secre- 
tary or  a good  mechanic  and  so  on. 

So  that  in  that  sense,  you  do  have  that  immediate,  quick  result,  achievement,  bene- 
fit, from  legislation. 

And  the  other  point  I wanted  to  make  and  hoped  someone  would  ask  me;  Are  we  find- 
ing much  resistance  among  employers  to  legislation  prohibiting  discriminatory  practices 
based  on  arbitrary  assumptions  as  to  age?  And  the  answer  is  no,  we  are  not*  By  and  large, 
top  personiuel  is  in  favor  of  what  we  are  doing,  because,  at  a minimum,  it  broadens  the  pool 
from  which  he  can  choose* 

Do\m  the  line  you  have  to  be  careful:  the  head  of  the  stenographic  pool,  the  foreman, 
and  so  on,  may  have  preconceptions.  But  by  and  large,  industry  has  not  objected  and  has 
even  welcomed  such  statutes  in  terms  of  being  able  to  call  in  division  heads  and  department 
heads  and  say,  ’'Look,  rom  now  on,  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  individual  merit.  It  will  cause 
you  a little  more  trouble;  you  will  have  to  interview  a somewhat  larger  pool.  That’s  good*” 

So,  we  have  not  in  New  York  laow,  and  that’s  all  I have  experience  with,  encountered 
very  much  employer  resistance.  Very  little,  in  fact,  and  much  employer  support. 

I mention  that,  in  terms  of  recommendations  as  to  the  benefits  of  legislation,  in 
answer  to  the  questionr  Can  legislation  help  in  solving  this  problem? 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE;  Could  I raise  a point  as  a recorder,  to  bring  your  mind  back 
to  what  might  turn  into  a recommendation? 


I think  it  was  Mrs,  Herrmann  who  asked  whether  it  wouldn’t  be  a good  idea  to  recom- 
mend that  organizations  be  formed  to  defend  the  middle-aged  and  older  workers’  interest, 
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employment  interest,  as  they  have  been  formed  for  Negroes  and  rational  groups  and  religious 
groups.  As  recorder,  I want  to  remind  you  that  Mr.  Rosenberg  saw  another  solution  to  this 
problem.  If  there  is  legislation,  he  pointed  out,  it  should  permit  the  Commission  to  initiate 
complaints*  And  he  said  that  in  some  ways,  he  thought  that  was  better  tlian  using  a bal^  or 
infant  organization  that  mi^t  not  be  strong  enough  or  perhaps  even  direct  enou^  in  its  in- 
terest* So  consider  these  as  two  alternative  approaches  to  some  of  the  permanent  remedies 
here. 


MR.  ROSENBERG:  I will  add  a third  one.  Why  some  of  the  existing  organizations 
in  the  field  which  are  mature  should  not  Include  within  their  programs  protection  of  the 
rl^ts  of  the  older  worker  as  well  as  the  particular  group  for  which  they  are  organized. 


MRS. 


HERRPvIANNi  Pvir.  Sprcnger  spoke  to  that  point,  too,  I thini;,  or  v.^s  ^starting 
to  in  discussing  the  senior  citizens  group.  I think  you  were  about  to  say  that  they  were 
groups  tlxat  were  not  fit  to  work  in  this  field  because  of  their  age.  Andl  wanted  toask  isn^t 
it  true  that  most  of  them  take  people  50  and  up.  And  I \vonder  whether  these  mi^t  be  pos- 
sible groups  to  work  in  this  field.  I have  no  strong  convictions  on  it,  but  I wanted  to  raise 
it. 


MR.  SPRENGER:  I see  no  reason  why  not,  except  I think  they  will  have  to  broaden 
their  interests.  I don’t  think  tliis  has  been  primarily  their  interest.  I think  their  concern 
has  been  with  the  retired  person  whose  needs  are  in  the  field  of  recreation,  medical  care 
and  so  forth.  Employment  has  not  been  a particular  concern  of  these  groups.  But  I don’t 
see  why  tlxe  established  groups  could  not  broaden  their  outlook,  I would  personally  like  to 
see  it  come  from  existing  organizations  rather  than  proliferate  with  more  kinds  of  special 
interest  groups. 

MRS.  HERRMANN:  Yes.  I quite  agree.  I didn’t  mean  new  organizations. 

IvtE.  SPRENGER:  I noticed  that  Senator  Schweinhaut  was  among  those  here  this  • 
morning.  She  is  the  chairman  of  the  Maryland  Commission  on  Aging.  And  I thinli  now  they 
are  beginning  to  get  interested  and  reach  down  a little  bit  and  realize  that  the  problems  of 
the  older  person  reach  down  into  a younger  age  group  particularly  witli  employment.  So 
she,  I think,  may  be  going  to  do  something  about  it  in  Maryland  through  an  existing,  es- 
tablished governmenfcil  official  agency, 

MR.  GRAVEEL:  Getting  back  to  the  recommendations  again,  would  the  group  con- 
cur, are  they  in  favor  of  the  recommendation  — should  it  be  clarified  to  a further  extent  — 
that  Irma  Rittenhouse  made?  Are  we  in  consensus  on  this. 

4 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  I didn’t  mean  to  make  a recommendation. 

You  mean,  is  there  any  conti-adiction  between  recommending  that  existing  organiza- 
tions take  the  middle-aged  woxicer  into  account  and  his  employment  problems  and  the  alter- 
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native  solution  Mr.  Rosenberg  mentioned,  which  is  to  nusike  sure  if  you  have  a State  antidis- 
crimination law  that  the  Commission  is  able  to  initiate  complaints  at  least  after  some 
experience? 

IsnH  that  the  way  you  put  it,  Mr.  Rosenberg?  After  it  has  had  some  experience,  it 
should  be  able  to  initiate  complaints? 

MR.  ROSENBERG:  The  point  I was  making  was  that  any  organization  which  is  com- 
mitted to  the  concept  of  merit  employment,  employment  on  the  individuals  own  merit, 
without  reference  to  considerations  which  are  arbitrary  and  ha\e  no  relation  to  job  perfor- 
mance, whether  itisrace,  creed,  color,  national  orgin,  sex,  or  age,  might  be  interested  in 
the  whole  range  of  fair  employment  practices,  rather  th<3in  having  competing  organizations 
each  Gccldng  the  majority  of  the  interests  of  the  State  or  cily  or  local  agency.  So  tiiat  we  ax’e 
dealing  with  merit  employment  as  a concept,  of  which  attack  on  exclusion  of  the  older  worker 
because  of  arbitrary  assumptions  is  a part,  not  separable  from  the  total  concept  of  merit 
employment. 


That’s  wliat  I am  saying. 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE;  Does  that  make  you  think  that  legislation  is  probably  the  only 
device  that  could  be  used  to  achieve  this  particular  approach  of  merit  employment? 

MR,  ROSENBERG:  No.  I am  just  saying  that  legislatioJi.  makes  a very  real  contri- 
bution toward  eliminating  the  stereotypes  in  any  of  the  f;i  elds  in  ivhich  irrelevant  factors 
affect  employment  of  individuals  on  their  own  merit.  But  legislation-  therefore,  must  be 
confined  to  that  group  which  can  meet  a competitive  labor  markest.  They  are  competing  for 
the  job  along  with  everyone  else,  regardless  of  the  othej:  person’s  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin  or  age.  So  that  they  must  measure  up  to  reasonably  related  job  standards 
for  the  employer’s  consideration, 

MRS.  HOLIBER;  Well,  to  support  Mr,  Rosenberg,  it  would  appear  from  the  kind  of 
data  collected  in  the  Department  of  Labor  that  many  of  these  prci  blems  are  cross -related. 
Whereas,  for  example,  the  educational  attainment  of  older  workers  tends  to  be  lower  than 
the  educational  attainment  of  the  younger  people  in  the  Miwk  forc^e^  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  non-whites  tends  to  be  lower  than  the  educationsi,!  attainment  of  v^hites , and  by  the 
time  you  are  a non-white  older  worker , your  educatiomil  attainment  is  lower  still. 

So  there  is  some  relationship  between  and  among,  these  problems.  And  it  is  not 
necessarily  true  that  a compartmentalization  is  the  best  overall  approach  if  the  goal  is , 
indeed,  to  secure  employment  for  unemployed  workers,  which  presumably  is  the  major 
reason  why  we  are  interested  in  breaking  age  specifications  in  hiring. 

MR.  ROPES:  I think  we  should  have  some  discussion  of  whether  Federal'  legislaticm 
would  be  more  appropriate.  For  better  and  more  uniform  administration.  I have  ihou^t 
of  some  things. 
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Again,  I will  ask  Mr,  Rosenberg.  | 

M 

j i 

Has  your  agency  run  into  any  problems  of  apprenticeship  programs,  where  standards  |l 
have  been  set  by  the  bargaining  union  and  the  company  where  the  company  is  an  out-of-state  | | 
corporation? 


iVIR,  ROSENBERG:  The  answer  is  yes.  Most  apprenticeship  programs  have  maximum 
age  specifications  for  entry.  This  has  been  brought  up  in  several  workshops  today  and  at 
some  of  the  plenary  sessions. 

So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned  — and,  again,  you  must  make  a distinction  between 
what  you  are  requiring  employers  to  do  by  law  and  what  you  may  wish  to  urge  them  to  do  as 
experimental  or  as  giving  a special  overage  to  certain  groups  for  considerations  other  than 
purely  economic  reasons  — we  have  included  in  our  rules  the  statement  that  consideration 
may  be  given  to  age  as  a bona  fide  occupational  qualification  in  such  circumstance,  among 
others,  as  the  following; 

Where  age  is  a bona  fide  factor  in  an  apprentice  training  or  on-the*job  training  pro- 
gram of  long  duration. 


i 


1 

I 

f 


I thinlc  it  is  perfectly  well  known  to  anybocfy  that  has  anything  to  do  with  apprentice-  ] 
ship,  particularly  in  the  construction  industry,  that  they  are  all  running  18  to  22,  18  to  25,  j 

18  to  27,  And  I am  not  suggesting  that  I know  whether  it  should  be  24,  25,  26,  or  27.  But  j 

certainly  a four-  or  five-year  apprenticeship  program  today  has  an  age  bracket.  And  as  far  j 

as  we  are  concerned,  this  is  one  of  the  situations  to  which  we  will  give  consideration  as  a 1 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification.  We  don’t  say  out  of  hand  that’s  imlawful.  In  most  j 

cases,  we  accept  it  as  lawful  until  it  is  established  that  this  is  an  incorrect  age  bracket,  1 


MR,  ROPES;  Your  agency  doesn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  determining  whether  this 
is  an  arbitrary  age  bracket,  is  this  correct? 


MR,  ROSENBERG;  No,  that’s  not  correct.  One  young  man  came  to  us,  and  he  said, 
’’The  age  bracket  is  18  to  .21,  I am  21  and  a half  or  22,”  We  took  the  complaint.  We  checked 
It  and  investigated  it.  And  actually,  the  union  then  accepted  him  on  the  basis  they  could 
always  malce  an  exception.  But  if  someone  filed  a complaint  with  us  and  said,  ”I  was  ex- 
cluded from  a particular  program,”  — let’s  call  it  an  on-the-job  training  program  — by 
some  employer  who  said,  ”I  will  not  accept  anybocfy  over  age  28  for  this,”  we*  would  take  it 
and  process  it.  And  he  would  have  to  justify  to  us  why  he  set  the  age  28  limit. 

The  variations  are  infinite.  For  example,  suppose  he  came  to  us  and  said,  ”I  have 
excluded  everybofy  who  is  over  age  28  from  this  management  training  program  because  I 
expect  anybofy  in  this  program  to  work  for  this  firm  for  10  or  15  years,  and  he  is  going  to 
go  up  the  promotional  ladder,  I am  going  to  start  him  out  as  a second  assistant  manager  in  i 
Watertown,  New  York.  When  he  gets  a little  better,  I am  going  to  make  him  assistant  mana-  | 
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ger  at  Clean  and  bring  him  down  and  make  hira  a manager  in  Binghamton  and  assistant  mana- 
ger in  New  York  City,”  and  so  on.  He  has  a long-range  program*  It  sounds  good  on  paper. 
And  suppose  we  were  to  investigate  and  find  ttiat,  actually,  he  doesn’t  hold  anybody  for  more 
than  six  months  or  nine  months,  that  the  whole  thing  is  a lot  of  nonsense.  We  wouldn’t  accept 
it.  That  hasn’t  happened,  by  the  way,  but  it  is  always  a possibili^.  So  they  would  have  to 
demonstrate  in  each  case.  But  it  is  within  oui^  jurisdiction, 

MR,  ROPES:  Let  me  ask  another  question,  then. 

In  many  States,  but  perhaps  not  New  York,  the  State  Civil  Service  and  the  City  Civil 
Service  and  County  Civil  Service  or  merit  system,  whatever  it  is  in  the  State,  often  sets  age 
limits. 


MR.  ROSENBERG:  Right, 

IviLfct.  ROPES?  And  does  your  jurisdiction  extend  — 

MR,  ROSENBERG;  We  take  jurisdiction  over  that,  too.  And  this  is  in  answer  to  your 
question  earlier  about  complaints.  We  spent,  I suppose,  as  much  time  with  the  State  of  New 
York  one  year  as  on  all  our  complaints,  I have  mentioned  the  working  out  of  a re-examina- 
tlon  of  their  system.  Actually,  the  State  had  had  a law  long  before  our  law,  applying  only  to 
Civil  Service , that  age  qualifications  were  not  permissible  except  in  jobs  where  unusual 
physical  requirements  existed.  What  we  did  was,  therefore,  just  a continuation  of  existing 
State  policy,  I assume  you  weren’t  here  this  morning  when  I mentioned  this,  but.  the  result 
was  that  there  are  only  13  job  categories  now  in  the  whole  State  which  have  age  specifications. 

We  went  to  the  City  of  New  York,  And  we  worked  out  a similar  program.  They  have 
somewhat  more  categories.  We  are  now  worldng  on  eveiy  one  of  the  municipal  Civil  Service 
commissions,  of  which  there  are  over  100  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

So  we  do  take  jurisdiction;  and  v^hen  age  restrictions  exist  it  is  pretty  obvious , be- 
cause they  have  to  announce  eligibility  requirements  for  taking  the  examination.  There  is  a 
problem,  and  there  are  bona  fide  situations.  There  are  some  in  statutes,  I think  your  own 

State  has  a few.  You  can’t  be  a State  policeman  if  you  are  over  29,  It  says  so  right  in  the 
statute  on  the  State  Police. 

MISS  RITTEmouSE;  May  I ask  a question,  Mr,  Rosenberg,  about  Federal  legisla- 
tion? Do  you  think  it  would  be  challenged  constitutionally  if  it  applied  to  intrastate  industry? 

MR.  ROSENBERG:  I will  avoid  answering  that  question  on  the  ground  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  has  more  competent  attorneys  than  I, 


o 
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MB,  HANNA:  To  answer  people  who  have  not  had  experience  with  agencies  of  the 
type  of  Mr,  Rosenberg’s,  — Michigan  has  such  a new  agency  — one  thing  we  have  found  Is 
that  you  get  a lot  of  people  jobs  as  a result  of  people  coining  with  complaints  even  though  the 
complaints  don’t  always  have  a great  deal  of  validity.  In  other  words,  because  there  is  an 
agency,  because  people  do  complain  and  because  the  age  complaint  is  Investigated  leads 
many  employers  to  hire  people,  (as  was  pcdnted  out,  in  the  furniture  program)  even  thou^ 
there  wasn’t  any  tangible  evidence  of  discriniination.  The  important  thing  is  that  there  was 
someboc^  interceding  on  behalf  the  person.  This  is  of  great  value. 


MR,  HEYDON;  I was  wondering  if  New  York  has  any  standards  whereby  you  can 
evaluate  the  success  of  your  program? 


MR,  ROSENBERG:  That’s  a hard  question  which  has  been  presented  before. 


The  only  standard  we  have  is  the  effectiveness  of  the  New  York  State  Employment 
Service  in  placing  older  workers.  And  this  is  not  very  satlsfactosy  in  this  sense.  You  put 
together  two  facts,  and  you  can  draw  whatever  Inference  you  want.  Since  the  law  was  put 
into  effect,  the  rate  of  placement  by  the  New  Y’ork  State  Employment  Service  of  persons  age 
45  and.  over  has  steadily'-  increased,  I don’t- know  whether  we  are  iiiaking  them  lock  good  or 
they  are  making  us  look  good  or  there  is  an  interaction.  But  since  there  is  no  one  here  from 
the  New  York  State  Employment  Service,  I will  say  that  as  a result  of  the  law,  their  l^sk  has 
been  made  easier.  If  someone  were  here,  he  or  she  would  say  with  equal  truth  that  because 
of  their  pioneer  work  before  our  law  went  into  effect,  they  made  our  jpb  easier.  And  both 
statements  are  probably  true. 


This  is  the  only  objective  measure  we  have.  The  other  standard  is  what  has  happened 
in  terms  of  newspaper  comment,  employer  association  comment,  that  kind  of  subjective 
thing. 

We  are,  of  course,  in  a sympathetic  field.  No  employer  is  going  to  say  he  is  against 
hiring  older  workers  by  and  large, in  public  anyway.  The  newspapers  have  been  for  us. 

The  New  York  Times  has  patted  us  oh  the  back  on  a number  of  occasions  for  dealing  with  the 
law  rationally  and  successfully.  Employer  associations  like  Associated  Industries,  the  NAM, 
has  gotten  out  its  own  pamphlet  — favoring  legislation,  hy  the  way,  Miss  Rittenhouse,  They 
are  in  favor  of  legislation.  The  NAM  has  issued  a publication  saying  they  thou^t  it  was  very 
useful.  And  in  any  event,  employers  had  better  be  better,  or  the  States  will  all  have  such 
legislation.  So  they  should  do  the  job  themselves, 

* • • 

But  the  approach  has  been  sympathetic. 

Also,  we  haven’t  had  to  take  any  cases  to  court.  Employers  have  usually  accepted, 
and  most  of  the  defenses  are  not  on  ”we  believe  that  this  age  requirement  should  be  en- 
forced,'* but  on  an  issue  of  credibilily.  Miss  Jones  goes  to  an  employer,  and  she  says, 

"He  told  me  I can’t  get  the  job  and  he  intimated  it  was  because  1 was  too  old,"  The 
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employer  says,  “It  has  nothing  to  do  with  age.  It  has  to  do  with  education/'  And  then  we 
have  to  decide  who  is  telling  tlie  truth  or,  which  is  more  likely,  whose  impression  of  what 
happened  is  the  more  accurate. 

So  that  from  those  relatively  imsatisfactory  observations  I would  say  the  best  is  the 
realtionship  between  us  and  the  State  Employment  Service;  that  in  States  where  there  are 
such  legislative  provisions,  the  rate  of  older  worker  placement  has  gone  up,  and  that  by  and 
large  there  has  been  very  little  opposition  and  a good  deal  of  praise.  And  I thinlc  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  of  the  United  States  has  made  these  points  in  his  report  to  Congress  and  the 
President. 

MRS,  HERRMANN:  I think  we  skirted  something  rather  important  a \^ile  ago  — the 
relation  between  promotion  from  within  and  discrimination  in  hiring.  I wonder  if  there  is 

any  general  sense  of  the  meeting  on  that?  I have  always  naively  Ihou^t  it  a rather  good 
thing,  , . 


MBS.  HOLIBER:  I thinlt  a kind  of  self-defeating  relationship  comes  from  this  sort  of 
approach.  It  was  hi^lighted  by  this  lac^  from  New  York  — that  some  companies  that  place 
such  emphasis  upon  their  promotion-from-within  polipy  adopt  some  kind  of  automatic  attitude 
which  suggests  that  the  older  worker  accepting  an  entry  job  in  the  company  wouldn^t  be  satis - 
field  to  work  there, 

IvlR,  GRAVEEL:  The  question  of  cleaning  up  the  want  ads  was  presented  just  a little 
while  ago.  Why  don't  we  kick  that  around  just  a little  bit?  What  recommendations  do  we 
have  along  those  lines? 

MR,  HANNA:  The  last  thing  I did  yesterday  before  I left  Detroit  was  draft  a letter 
an  send  to  newspaper  publishers  an  interpretation  of  our  law.  Our  attorney  has  told  us  that 
our  law  probably  would  allow  us  to  proceed  against  newspapers  which  printed  age  in  classified 
ads.  We  are  choosing  first  to  try  to  enlist  their  aid  on  a voluntary  basis  and  hoping  to  get 
5 per  cent  of  them  that  way  and  take  the  others  on  a case-by-case  t ds.  Just  from  a few 
preliminary  Indications,  we  don't  anticipate  any  trouble.  This  will  tai..<>  some  time,  I am 

sure.  But  over  the  period  of  the  next  year  or  so,  I am  sure  we  wiU  get  cooperation  without 
too  much  trouble  at  all, 

f 

MR.  HALL:  Wouldn't  you  have  to  make  exceptions  such  as  those  Mr.  Rosenberg 
mentioned  — certain  types  of  authorizations?  If  the  Civil  Service  was  permitted  to  make 
these  exceptions,  it  iseemed  to  me  private  employers  - 

MR.  HANNA:  We  have  no  authority  over  training  programs  exceeding  four  months 
or  apiwenticeship  programs  exceeding  four  months.  I believe  this  is  something  we  may,  at 
some  future  date , have  legislation  on. 

ROSENBERG:  You  don't  have  to  make  an  exception.  A newspaper  isn't  going  to 
go  the  troi4\)le  and  expense  of  reading  every  piece  of  copy  that  comes  in.  They  say , “You 
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can  put  it  in;  you  can*t,”  They  make  an  across-the-board  rule  on  their  policy  and  tell  you 
that  they  are  doing  it  even  though  they  might  not  be  required  so  to  dw.  So  you  hold  it  down 
to  an  administratively  feasible  minimum  — you  don't  fuss  around  with  things  like  ^recent 
college  graduate/*  ’’recent  high  school  graduate/*  which  may  or  may  not  have  a secondary 
meaning  — you  stick  tb  the  two  or  three  things.  The  two  that  I have  mentioned  in  New  York 
have  been  accepted.  You  call  up  the  New  York  Tiroes  and  try  to  put.in  ad  saying, 
’’Wanted,  so  and  so  under  age  40/*  They  won't  take  it  from  you.  They  won't  even  ask  why 
you  want  it.  The  answer  is  no.  Because  administratively,  it  is  simpler.  This  doesn't 
prevent  you  from  applying  the  restriction  at  the  point  of  interview  if  it  is  a bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification.  But  that  means  the  older  fellow  gets  to  you*  And  you  mi^t  change 
your  mind  when  he  gets  to  you,  which  is  an  advantage.  The  newspapers  go  along  with  us 
on  that. 


MRS.  HOLIBER:  Mr.  Graveel,  I think  Mrs.  Herrmann  didn't  have  her  question 
really  satisfactorily  explored, 

DR,  FAHEY;  I think  we  have  pretty  well  taken  care  of  the  legislative  aspects,  which, 
are  very  important.  But  I thinlc  that  there  are  other  techniques  and  recommendations  that 
should  be  made  in  terms  of  breaking  down  rGstrictluutt  of  hixiiig  tliat  are  due  A 

traiulug  program  is  one  way  — on-the-job  training,  demonstration  projects  or  perhaps  not 
demonstration  projects,  but  job  developers  such  as  many  of  the  demonstration  projects 
have  had. 

And  maybe  I am  out  of  order  in  not  pursuing  that,  but  I don't  tnow  how  that  — 

MRS,  HOUBER:  X didn't  think  I answered  her  question  satisfactorily,  X thought  she 
mi^t  want  to  have  me  explore  it  more, 

MR,  GRAVEEL;  X think  the  basic  intent  is  we  come  up  with  some  good  recommenda- 
tions whereby  we  can  overcome  age  restrictions  of  hiring. 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE;  Would  you  like  me  to  review  what  X todc  down  as  recommenda- 
tions in  the  papers  that  were  given?  X may  not  have  them  all,  X hope  X have, 

X think  Mrs,  Holiber's  principal  recommendation  — not  an  actual  recommendation, 
but  what  was  implied  by  her  information  — was  that  there  is  a value  in  putting  on  drives  to 
eliminate  discrimination  and  that  she  would  recommend  that  they  get  started  in  tight  labor 
market  situations , at  which  time  employers  are  softened  up, 

MRS,  HOLIBER;  Receptive. 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE;  Is  that  ri^t? 

MRS,  HOUBER:  Yes. 
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MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  She  sees  the  present  tight  labor  market  situation  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  press  employers  to  re-examine  their  attitudes  about  hiring  older  workers  or  failing 
to  hire  them  on  an  arbitrary  basis. 

Did  you  have  any  other  recommendations  ? 

JVIRS,  HOLIBER;  I think  the  other  thing  the  five-city  stu^  suggested  was  if  a com- 
pai^ , especially  If  rge  corporate  entities , could  be  convinced  to  adopt  what  you  would  call 
a positive  no  upper  stated  polipy;  as  against  no  age-limit  policy  that  there  seemed  to  be 

some  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  persons  of  older  age  are  employed  — in  companies 
in  which  the  policy  was  stated:*  ’*This  company  employs  workers  of  all  ages;  applicants  of 
all  ages  should  be  interviewed,*^^  and  the  like.  This  would  pertain  as  much,  I guess,  to  sex, 
race,  national  origin,  etcetera,  as  it  would  to  age.  But  this  kind  of  positive  policy  seems 
to  have  some  value  in  influencing  both  personnel  officers  and  also  other  persons  hiring 
workers,  such  as  factory  foremen  and  the  like. 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  I don’t  know  why  you  people  don’t  6o  this  yourselves,  but  it 
is  a good  test  of  the  way  I.recorded  it.  So  perk  /s  I bietter  start  with  it. 

Mr,  Sprenger  pointed  out  that  the  project  started  with  the  notion  that  the  older  worker 
should  be  channeled  into  a given  group  of  occupations  and  a given  industry,  in  effect.  That 
is,  the  service  industries.  And  they  foimd  out  that  they  couldn’t  make  a go  of  that  in  terms 
of  placement  for  two  reasons.  One  was  that  the  service  industries  which  I may  remind  you 
have  been  urged  on  us  for  the  past  two  days  as  the  place  to  which  all  older  workers  were 
referred  — paid  lower  wages  than  some  of  these  middle-aged  workers  are  willing  to  accept. 
So,  therefore,  they  simply  will  not  take  the  jobs.  So  you  can  waste  a lot  of  effort,  I pre- 
sume, in  trying  to  exploit  that  area,  A second  reason  is  that  many  of  these  service  occupa- 
tions, you  told  us,  required  physical  strength  and  endurance  that  these  workers  didn’t 
necessarily  have.  If  a man  has  been  a bookkeeper  all  his  life,  it  is  not  necessarily  a case 
that  he  can  operate  as  a janitor  if  be  has  to  carry  things  and  go  up  and  down  stairs  and  that 
sort  of  business.  The  real  problem  there,  then,  seems  to  be  the  ^vage  level  and  the  actual 
nature  of  the  occupation. 

Thenj  you  said  that  the  second  mistake  was  to  make  too  large  a drive  for  job 
development  in  a situation  that  existed  in  Baltimore,  anyway,  because  it  turned  out  you 
didn’t  have  candidates  for  the  jobs,  bo  that  from  the  standpoint  of  demonstration  project 
or  an  actual  permanent  agency  like  the  Employment  Service,  perhaps  — or  would  you 
qualify  that  — a drive  for  job  development  might  be  dangerous  unless  you  are  sure  you  can 
supply  the  applicants.  Isn’t  that  it  pretty  much, 

MRS.  HOLIBER:  Miss  Rittenhouse,  I think  in  job  development,  the  older  worker 
services  people  in  the  Employment  Service  emphasize  the  sort  of  thing  that  Mr,  Sprenger 
said  he  found  out  in  his  demonstration  project  — that  the  time  they  can  develop  a job  for 
the  older  worker  is  when  they  have  had  applicant  in  hand.  And  they  are  more  successful 
under  such  circumstances. 
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So  when  an  employer  calls  In,  for  example,  for  a secretary  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  35,  the  Employment  Service  interviewer  who  has  a 45-year -old  perscn  of  considerable 
competence  in  hand,  can  f ^^quently  persuade  the  employer  to  interview  that  person  and 
frequently  can  effect  a hire, 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  Well,  to  put  it  in  Mr.  Sprenger»s  language,  their  third  try 
was  the  most  successful.  At  this  point,  they  went  in  for  detailed  and  concentrated  coun- 
seling to  help  the  older  workers  find  the  jobs  which  they  would  not  normally  get  because  of 
their  age.  They  matched  the  workers  with  the  jobs;  they  omitted  emphasis  on  social- 
emotional  factors  or  problems  and  analyzed  the  job  strengths  of  the  worker  alone. 

Right? 

Would  you  recommend  that  as  a general  practice,  or  do  you  think  it  can  only  be 
done  on  a demonstration  project? 

MR.  SPRENGERj  I think  it  should  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Employment  Service, 
this  kind  of  an  effort; 'this  kind  of  individual  attention  to  the  older  worker.  And  I just  want 
’ to  say  that  I think  it  is  fallacious  and  certainly  detracts  from  the  diversity  of  the  individual, 
Ms  intsrcste  and  Ms  talents , — of  whatever  age  group"--  when  you  pick  out  the  particular 
type  of  service  or  industry  on  which  he  should  concentrate. 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE;  In  other  words,  you  are  not  much  interested  in  sliding  down 
the  occupational  ladder  as  Mr,  Levine  said  this  morning  for  these  people? 

MR.  SPRENGER;  The  defeatism  that  the  older  worker  sometimes  feels  results 
from  this  philosophy  when  in  many  instances,  the  only  difference  between  his  ability  and 
that  of  a younger  worker  is  his  age*,  It  seems  to  be  a rather  pigeonholed  type  of  approach. 

DR.  FAHEY;  Certainly  it  is  fooRsh  for  job  developers  to  develop  jobs  where  they 
cannot  get  bodies  to  go  into  the  job.  TMs  is  wasted  effort. 

MR.  3PRENGER;  It  is  that. 

# * 

MIS?!  RITTENHOUSE;  Dr.  Fahey  gave  us  a lot  of  interesting  and  I think  quite  up- 
setting info  .lation  about  training  experience,  &lnce  the  people  who  didn^t  finish  the  courses, 
for  example,  were  employed  just  as  successfully  as  tiiough  they  had,  and  so  on.  But  he 
still  feels  — is  this  right,  Frank  — that  a trailing  program  is  an  extremely  valuable  thing 
for  the  middle-aged  and  older  workeir  il  only  because  It  gets  him  morally  set  up  to  feel 
that  hc;  is  continuing  in  the  labor  ma.rket. 

DR.  FAHEY;  Yes. 

MRS.  HERRMANN:  I *IWiik  the  point  that  you  just  kind  of  threw  in  a little  while  ago 
is  awfidly  important,  too.  Avnd  that  is  flie  effect  on  the  future  emidoyer. 
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DR.  FAHEY:  Yes,  He  hasn’t  been  employed  for  a year, 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  Mr,  Rosenberg  had  a number  of  recommendations,  I think 
we  can  assume  that  he  believes  that  lejjislatlon  is  helpful, 

I was  especially  interested  in  talking  down  totes  on  what  kind  of  legislation  he 
thou^t  was  desirable.  I was  interested  in  his  point  about  the  necessity  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  able  to  initiate  complaints.  And  his  point  that  you  should  be  able  to  control 
newspaper  advertising.  In  a good  mansr  State  laws,  you  know,  there  is  no  such  provision. 

Let’s  see  what  else  we  had  there. 

MRS,  HOLJBER:  The  law  has  teeth.  It  can  be  enforced. 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  Yes. 

And,  of  course,  there  must  be  adequate  funds  and  staff  to  enforce  the  law,  or  it 
does  perhaps  more  harm  than.no  law  at  all,  because  it  is  known  and  not  observed. 

You  think  also  that  legislation  must  deal  with  a situation  of  merit  employment  only. 
That  is  not  to  say  you  think  that’s  the  only  way  the  situation  can  be  dealt  with,  but  that  the 
only  feasible  way  to  legislate  in  this  field  is  to  set  up  a test  of  the  merit  of  the  case  for 
employment  on  the  part  of  the  Workers  so  that  the  age  factor  or  any  other  Irrelevant 
factor  — race  or  creed  — can  be  established  tp  be  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the  employer, 

MR.  ROSENBERG:  Yes,  I would  modify  it  slightly  by  saying  that  the  initial  legisla- 
tion in  this  field  must  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  directed  to  the  establisMng  of  merit  em- 
ployment ^without  any  irrelevant  considerations.  In  other  words,  the  objective  is  the 
elimination  of  the  barrier  to  employment,  and  not  a requirement  that  you  must  have  a 
certain  percentage  of  older  workers, 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  And  you  pointed  out  in  that  connection,  that,  with  enforce- 
able legislavion,  you  can’t  approach  employers  on  the  basis  that  they  are  being  asked  to 
help  a disadvantaged  group  or  that  tne  community  is  being  asked  to  pitch  in  and  make  a 
contribution  toward  the  help  of  this  subject  group,  because  if  you  have  penalties  in  the 
law,  that’s  an  irrational  approach  and  certainly  doesn’t  match  up  with  a penally  fype  of 
provision,  right? 


MR,  ROSENBERG:  In  connection  with  the  enforcement  provisions, 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  Yes. 

And  ypu  made  the  point  that  you  thought  that  legislation  does  create  a positive 

approach  on  the  part  of  employers,  the  very  existence  of  legislation  — legislation  which 
is  enforced,  at  any  rate. 
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I have  an  elaboration  of  your  reasons  for  that, 

A positive  approach  on  the  part  of  employers  is  necessary  because  employers  in 
general  will  always  agree  there  shouldn’t  be  discrimination,  but  they  won’t  necessarily  act 
on  their  belief  unless  they  have  the  pressure  of  some  such  thing  as  a piece  of  legislaticm 
that  continually  reminds  them  of  it  and,  indeed,  even  threatens  them  if  they  do  act  con- 
trary to  it. 

MR.  ROSENBERG:  Supports  them,  I would  prefer. 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  Supports  them  in  their  pubUc  statements. 

A law  will  lead  to  adjustments  in  stereotypes. 

And  you  elaborated  on  the  pension  plan  argument  that  is  often  put  forth.  That  was 
worth  noting.  The  State  has  taken  a position,  you  remember  he  said,  that  the  company  can- 
not refuse  to  hire  the  worker  because  oi  its  pension  provisions.  It  can  tell  the  worker  tliat 
it  will  leave  him  out  of  its  pension  plan,  or  it  will  require  a hi^er  contribution  from  him 
If  it  is  a contributory  plan,  or  it  will  pay  him  a lower  pension  later,  but  it  caimot  take  the 
pension  provisions  themselves  as  a reason  for  not  hiring  him  in  the  first  palce. 

And  it  has  also  been  asked  of  New  York  State  employers  to  demonstrate  that  the 
entrance  of  an  older  worker  into  the  company’s  pension  plan  will  actually  affect  the  actuarial 
balance  of  the  plan.  And  I believe  you  said  that  so  far,  althou^  there  had  been  discussion 
of  it,  no  such  contention  had  ever  been  made  and  pushed  throu^  with  any  data  of  any  sort. 

MR.  ROSENBERG;  In  other  words,  they  could  obtain  an  exception  to  the  rule  you 
stated  before,  if  they  could  demonstrate  that  it  was  necessary.  And  that  has  not  happened. 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  Then,  there  were  some  points  you  made  with  regard  to  what 
should  be  done  in  passing  a law.  There  should  be  a prelinainary  selling  Job,  presumably  by 
the  Employment  Service;  that  there  should  be  hearings,  althou^  they  are  likely  to  be  much 
more  actively  attended  after  the  law  is  passed;  that  the  State  should  be  ready  to  answer 
specific  legitimate  questions  and  publish  the  answers,  not  keep  them  a secret  from  the 
public.  And  there  should  be  some  effort  to  find  models  of  real  success  in  eliminating  age 
requirements.  And  there  you  spoke  of  the  public  employment  expeidence  in  New  York. 

Now,  I feel  as  if  I haven’t  done  Dr.  Fahey’s  paper  Justice  in  terms  of  recommenda- 
tions. Yours  was  really  a fact-finding  paper.  Have  you  any  recommendation  you  would 
like  to  make? 

DR.  FAHEY;  There  is  one  tfcdng  I don’t  beUeve  I mentioned  — that  althou^  many 
older  woiicers  enrolled  in  MDTA  courses  had  poor  educational  attainment,  their  educational 
attainment  was  hi^er  than  that  of  the  general  group  that  Project  ABLE  had  registered.  And 
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I believe  that  this  is  a form  of  discrimination  that  is  being  practiced  by  MDTA*  I have  a 
feeling  that  workers  should  be  selected  in  some  random  way  to  go  into  training  programs , 
and  then  be  put  into  a program  on  the  basis  of  their  test  scores  or  however  else  th^  want 
to  do  it» 


MRS,  HOLIBER:  I am  sorry,  I don*t  see  that  clearly*  The  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Training  Act,  I believe,  as  amended  in  the  Manpower  Act  of  1965,  requires  that  be- 
fore training  can  be  initiated,  there  must  be  reasonable  expectation  of  employment  for  the 
employees  being  trained  in  the  specific  program  which  is  being  initiated. 

This  would  mean  inevitably  first  deciding  upon  the  numbers  of  persons  who  mi^t 
conceivably  secure  employment  in  a particular  occupation  and  then  selecting  the  trainees, 

DR,  FAHEY:  Only  17  per  cent  get  a job  in  the  occupation  th^  trained  for, 

MRS,  HOLIBER:  I am  not  questioning.  Dr,  Fahey,  the  result  of  your  investigations; 
I am  saying  those  who  are  administering  the  law  have  to  administer  it  in  the  way  it  was 
written, 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  Does  that  mean  that  the  law  is  interpreted  this  way  — that, 
as  could  easily  have  been  the  case  in  South  Bend,  if  90  per  cent  of  the  applicants  were  50 
years  of  age  and  over,  then  because  there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of  people  50  and 
over  could  get  employment  in  that  occupation,  they  would  not  set  up  a course  for  them? 

MRS,  HOLIBER:  Well,  I think  there  have  been  some  attempts  to  get  around  this 
problem  if  I understand  accurately  what  the  people  are  doing.  The  Manpower  Develop- 
ment traiixing  people  found  out  pretty  early  in  the  game,  I think,  the  same  thing  Dr,  Fahey 
found  out  — that  the  people  getting  training  were  cream-of-the-crop.  And  one  of  the  things 
that  they  have  attempted  to  do  is  Institute  multioccupational  courses,  I understand  the  first 
thing  they  do  is  have  general  training  for  everyboc^  in  these  multioccupational  courses,  and 
there  general  training  groups  get  to  be  quite  large  — several  hundred.  And  after  X number 
of  weeks,  there  is  an  attempt  to  determine  the  specific  vocational  training  which  will  be 
provided  for  each  of  the  members.  And  I think  this  to  a certain  extent  does  help  the  pro- 
blem that  you  have  described, 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  I am  not  familiar  with  the  general  occupational  training,  I 
guess  nobo(fy  here  is.  We  don^t  know  what  that  would  be  like, 

MRS,  HOLIBER:  Some  of  it  would  be  literacy.  Some  of  it  would  be  work  habit.  I 
think  it  has  been  more  directed  to  the  younger  workers  than  it  has  toward  older  workers, 
because  it  is  frequently  the  younger  worker  who  has  the  problem.  But  it  is  an  approach  in 
any  event,  experim^tation,  which  might  avoid  some  of  the  type  of  criticism  Dr,  Fahey 
has  suggested,  at  the  same  time  remaizdng  within  the  framework  of  the  legislation. 
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DR,  FAHEY:  I wasn’t  really  criticizing,  .X  was  Just  saying  the  data  seemed  to  indi- 
cate this  might  be  a good  way  to  approach  it  since  this  is  very  young, 

MRS,  HOLIBER:  I think  there  is  a lot  of  experiment  necessary  with  that  program 
as  with  all  this  training  legislation,  I think  recognition  of  this  MDT?A  cream-of^rthe-crop 
approach  is  one  thing  that  motivated  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunii^  type  of  approach. 

But  again,  I think  some  of  the  studies  coming  out  of  this  indicate  differentials  in 
screening,  too.  So  it  is  probably  not  as  simple  a problem  as  we  might  hope  it  would  be, 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  It  certainly  isn’t  simple,  I can  see,  because  you  have  all  the 
workers,  we  will  say,  with  less  than  hi^  school  educations. 

And,  by  the  way,  X suppose  you  all  realize  that  it  is  the  local  Employment  Service 
that  screens  the  worker  for  the  MDTA  training.  They  can’t  get  into  it  directly.  They  have 
to  go  through  the  Employment  Service, 

Now,  the  Employment  Service  may  feel,  or  does  feel,  that  an  undereducated  person 
cannot,  for  example,  become  — I don't  know  — the  man  who  has  to  read  blueprints.  Does, 
however,  the  Employment  Service  feel  that  a man  of  50  can’t  get  a job  anyway  — that’s  the 
thing  I think  we  ou^t  to  address  ourselves  to  — even  if  he  is  a high  school  graduate?  The 
law  doesn’t  say , "for  him” , it  says , . "The  occupation  in  which  he  is  trained  must  be  one  in 
which  there  is  a likelihood  of  employment," 

I think  that  is  what  was  bothering  you  rather  than  the  educational  problem  which 
also  exists, 

MRS,  HOLIBER;  I think  this  probably  is  related.  Only  11  per  cent  of  the  trainees 
are  older  workers,  a much  smaller  proportion  than  the  number  of  unemployed  in  the  labor 
force  who  are  over  45  years  of  age.  Now,  to  what  extent  this  is  related  to  the  screening 
and  to  what  extent  it  is  related  perhaps  to  reluctance  of  older  workers  to  take  training  and 
to  other  factors,  I really  don’t  know.  There  may  be  other  factors. 

For  example,  in  some  data  it  is  apparent  there  are  more  women  above  the  age  of  45 
in  the  Manpower  Development  Training  programs  than  men.  And  the  extent  to  which  this  is 
related  to  the  willingness  of  women  to  accept  training  in  fields  of  employment  in  which  wages 
are  low,  service  occupations,  I don’t  know.  But  it  suggests  this  may  be  a factor.  Much  of 
the  training  in  the  MDTA  is  in  service  occupations  in  which  earnings  are  low,  and  women 
currently  have  lower  earnings  than  men  and  lower  expectations. 

DR,  FAHEY;  I was  going  to  say  that  in  South  Bend  a substantial  number  of  older 
workers  were  in  training,  so  the  criticisms  nationally  do  not  apply  to  this  local  situation. 

But  we  can  see  locally,  how  they  still  pick  the  cream  of  the  crop,  even  when  25  per  cent 
of  the  workers  were  over  the  age  of  50,  not  45. 
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MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  What  is  the  nature  of  your  recommendation » then,  Frank? 

DR,  FAHEY:  Many  people  don’t  agree  with  me,  I guess,  but  my  recommendation 
is  that  people  who  are  over  the  age  of  50  who  are  unemployed  and  meet  ceirtain  qualifica- 
tions be  selected  for  training  on  a random  basis*  Then,  ithe  specific  course  that  they 
Would  go  into  would  be  done  on  a selective  basis* 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  What  do  you  mean  by  "seleistion  on  a random  basis”?  Forty 
per  cent  of  the  applicants  should  be  40  per  cent  of  the  trainees? 

DR,  FAHEY:  No,  no,  I think  they  all  should,  Btit  I think  that’s  unreasonable  at 
this  stage  of  the  game.  But  I wouldn’t  say  the  number  bei^ause  I don’t  knovr.  But  then  they 
should  bo  selected  for  specific  courses  on  the  basis  of  spimific  aptitude,  K they  are  going 
to  go  into  small  motor  repair,  they  should  have  the  manual  dexterity  and  the  intelligence 
to  handle  that.  And  it  may  require  ima^hiation  to  develoi:)  training  courses  for  people  who 
are  functional  Illiterates, 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  There  was  a lot  of  discussion  in  yesterday’s  panels  about 
how  to  train  older  workers,  I don’t  know  how  many  peoplo  attended  those  panels,  but  th^ 
held  out  a lot  of  hope, 

MR,  GRAVEEL:  Does  this  complete  your  portion? 

MISS  RITTENHOUSE:  That’s  all  I have  in  the  way  of  recommendations.  And  I can 
elaborate  on  the  reasons,  you  gave,  I have  more  extensive  notes  than  I read  out, 

MR,  GRAVEEL:  Are  there  any  further  comments  from  the  floor?  Anything? 

MR,  ROPES:  I think  many  of  these  recommendatioiis  are  complementary  to  one 
another.  What  I have  written  down  here  is  the  legislative  :t,pproach  and  the  nonlegislative. 
Under  nonlegislative  are  drives  to  change  employers’  attihi;des,  movements  by  associations 
to  bring  the  problems  to  public  attention  and  emphasis  on  training  older  workers  so  they 
would  hopefully  be  hired  by  merit.  But  if  not,  at  least  put  them  in  some  type  of  training 
program,  as  Dr.  Fahey  suggested, 

I think  these  are  complementary  to  a legislative  apfiroach,  1 think  we  need  legis- 
lation and  should  recommend  legislation  to  open  the  door  ai!ter  we  have  trained  these  people. 

So  tiiese  movements  and  these  drives  can  be  used  in  several  ways  to  educate  the 
public  in  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  law.  If  the  public  doesn’t  accept  it,  it  isn’t  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  on.  And  movements  can  be  used  to  bring  about  cooperation  from 
employers  and  obedience  to  the  law. 

MR.  GRAVEEL:  Anything  else? 
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Any  further  comments  from  the  panel?  Anyone  have  anything  to  say? 
DR*  FAHEY:  I enjoyed  it  vei?y  much. 

MR,  ROSENBERG:  We  thank  you* 

MR.  GRAVES  L:  We  are  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:05  o'clock  p.m. , the  meeting  adjourned.) 
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Panel  and  Workshop  IX 

EMPLOYMISNT  COUNSELING  OF  OLDER  V/ORICSRS— 

AN  ESSENTIAL 


The  panel  session  and  workshop  were  convened  at  10:30  a.  m* , Tuesday, 
January  10,  1966,  Dr*  S,  Norman  Feingold,  National  Director,  B*nai  B*rith 
Vocational  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  presiding. 


^ DR.  FSII'TGOLD:  I am  Norman  Feingold.  I am  the  National  Director  of  the 
B’nai  B'rith  Vocational  Service  and  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Council  on  Aging  for  almost  a decade.  The  last  time  was  when  I was  acting  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Employment  of  the  Aging  in  Massachusetts.  I 
listened  last  evening  to  the  featured  banquet  speaker  and  his  story  of  a father 
going  back  to  college  after  25  years  and  looking  at  his  song's  examination  paper 
in  Economics  and  finding  the  questions  were  the  same,  ''But  Dad,  ’’  the  boy 
quipped,  '’The  answers  are  different,'’  I certainly  gained  tins  impression  by 
having  attended  some  of  the  meetings  here. 

I have  been  thinking  why  I was  chosen  to  chair  this  panel.  I guess  it  is 
because  hxy  responsibilities  in  recent  years  have  been  in  directing  a program  for 
youth  in  24  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  aiad  Canada.  And  of 
course  youth  eventually  age.  The  one  thing  we  are  learning  in  the  behavioral 
sciences  is  ^ interdisciplinary  approach.  And  we  start  much  earlier  than  we 
have  in  the  past  for  all  types  of  programs. 


V/e  have  a very  distinguished  panel  this  morning.  If  I took  time  to  give  you 
their  complete  biographies,  we  wouldn't  have  time  for  discussion  at  all.  So  I 
am  going  to  run  very  rapidly  over  the  biographies  of  our  recorder  and  resource 
person  and  then  briefly  introduce  each  member  of,  the  x>anel. 


, Frances  Schon,  is  presently  Employment  Consultant  with 
Older  V/orker  Training  Project.  She  is  on  leave  from  the 


Our  recordex 

the  OMPER-NCOA  _____ 

New  York  State  Division  of  Employment,  where  for  eight  years  she  has  been 
State  Supervisor  of  Older  V/orker  Counseling  and  Placement,  She  is  a career 
employee  of  the  New  York  State  Division  of  Employment,  a professional  member 
of  N VGA,  and  a member  of  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association, 
Miss  Schon  did  undergraduate  work  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  received 
a Master's  in  Counseling  and  Guidance  from  Columbia  University, 
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Our  resource  person  this  morning  is  Hoy  Ghelgren*  He  has  been  with  the 
U«  S,  Employment  Service,  the  national  office,  since  1963*  He  currently  heads 
the  Older  \Vorker  Services  unit  in  the  branch  of  Special  Workers  Services*  He 
spent  six  years  with  the  BMCzIR  Railway  Company,  a U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
subsidiary  in  Duluth,  Minnesota*  He  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  on  two  different  occasions.  He  headed  their  College  Placement 
Service  at  Duluth  during  various  years 9 He  has  done  personnel  investigations 
for  the  Uo  S,  Civil  Service  Commission,  His  education  includes  a.  BA  from 
Jamestown  College,  and  an  MA  degree  from  the  University  of  Minnesota, 

It  is  a pleasure  to  welcome  our  recorder  and  our  resource  person.  I 
think  now  we  are  about  ready  to  begin  with  our  panel  members. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  introduce  a friend  of  many  years  as  the  first  speaker, 
Abe  Stahler’^s  present  position  is  with  the  Office  of  Manpower  Planning,  Evalua- 
3-iid  Research,  U,  S,  Department  of  Labor,  where  he  has  been  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Program  Evaluation  since  1962,  He  has  had  a number  of  important 
positions  with  the  Government,  He  was  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Counseling  and 
Special  Applicant  Services  of  the  U,  S,  Employment  Service  from  1959  to  1962; 
he  was  Chief  of  the  Branch  of  Employment  Counseling  from  1956  to  1959;  and  he' 
served  mother  capacities  as  local  Employment  Service  interviewer,  counselor, 
State  Supervisor  of  Employment  Counseling.  He  has  had  a rich  background  in 
this  field.  He  has  also  had  excellent  education  and  I am  looking  forward  to 
hearing  him,  Mr,  Stabler  will  speak  on  ’’Employment  Counseling  of  Older  Work- 
ers— the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Problem, 

MR.  STABLER:  Thank  you  Norm,  There  are  many  deterrents  to  the 
reemployment  of  the  older  worker,  many  of  which  you  have  heard  here  yester- 
day and  today.  There  is  a lack  of  suitable  job  opportunities  for  which  they  are 
fitted.  There  is  discrimination  from  within.  Even  when  there  is  no  discrim- 
ination in  hiring,  there  is  often  a lack  or  inadequate  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
charged  with  responsibilities  for  assisting  older  workers. 

But  a major  deterrent  we  have  found  over  the  years  to  successful  em- 
ployment of  older  workers  has  been  their  lack  of  readiness  for  the  opportunities 
that  are  available.  And  certainly  in  this  present  economy,  opportunities  are 
quite  plentiful. 

There  are  often,  for  example,  inadequate  skills  for  the  kinds  of  jobs  that 
are  currently  available.  There  is  often  a physical  slowdown.  There  are  fre- 
quently limited  education  and  literacy  difficulties.  There  are  resistances  toward 
job  change,  toward  training,  toward  moving.  There  is  uncertainty  as  to  the 
kind  of  work  they  are  actually  or  potentially  fitted  for.  There  are  job  seeking 
difficulties  and  ignorance  of  hov/  to  look  for  work  or  how  to  present  their 
qualifications. 
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To  help  overcome  such  deterrents,  counseling  is  indeed  essential  for  a 
very  large  percentage  of  job  severs  40  and  over  before  they  are  ready  for 
placement.  There  is  a great  need  for  employment  counseling,  for  personal 
counseling,  for  motivational  counseling,  for  group,  as  well  as  individual  coun- 
seling. Such  workers  bring  with  them  obviously  a slew  of  counseling  problems 
with  which  1 thiMt  we  all  should  be  prepared  to  deal* 

A major  problem  obviously  results  from  the  tremendous  change  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  nature  of  jobs.  In  our  present  job  market,  the  changes  are 
greater  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  nation.  Workers  who  become  un- 
employed, often  after  long  periods  of  employment  in  certain  fields  of  work,  find 
themselves  confronted  with  the  need  for  a complete  and  drastic  change  in  their 
employment  goals.  And  they  often  find  i;  very  difficult  to  accept  such  change. 
They  have  often  been  employed  for  20  or  30  years,  they  have  grown  accustomed 
to  the  job,  they  have  felt  secure  and  comfortable  in  it.  To  make  a drastic  change 
from  it  innthdir  iriiddle  or  older  years  becomes'quite.a-SLevere  prdblem'to  many 
of  them. 

There  is  also  a reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  older  workers  to  move  to 
areas  where  jobs  are,  when,  for  example,  their  industry  moves  elsewhere  along 
with  the  jobs  and  a job  change  would  not  be  needed  if  they  were  willing  to  go 
along;  or  when  the  industry  closes  down  but  there  are  similar  jobs  in  other  areas. 
The  older  worker  usually  has  deep  social  and  community  roots.  He  has  fear 
and  insecurity  in  leaving  the  area  in  which  he  has  grown  up.  He  simply  feels 
comfortable  where  he  is. 

In  an  experimental  and  demonstration  project  of  the  NCOA  in  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  ‘ only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  unemployed  50  and  over  interviewed 
expressed  a willingness  to  move  to  another  area.  And  when  these  were  actually 
confronted  with  the  decision  of  moving,  a far  lesser  percentage  was  willing  to 
make  that  change. 

There  is  the  further  problem  of  attitudes  on  the  part  of  many  older  v/orkers, 
a result  of  repeated  rejection  by  employers  because  of  age,  education  or  other 
reasons.  They  often  acquire  a feeling  of  defeatism,  lose  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  experience  extremely  low  morale.  After  all,  here  they  are:  heads 
of  families  which  look  to  them  for  support— and  no  employment  apparently  for 
an  indefinite  period.  The  result  is  often  a feeling  of  utter  hopelessness. 

This  is  a problem  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  challenging  of  all 
confronting  counselors. 

There  is  very  often  a .great  need  for  training  or  retraining,  as  was  em- 
phasized time  and  time  again  in  the  last  two  days  here*  Yet,  there  is  a ro"= 
luctance  on  the  part  of  many  older  workers  to  undertake  such  training.  They 
feel  they  have  been  out  of  the  classroom  too  long,  they  are  too  old  to  go  back 
to  school,  they  are  too  old  to  learn.  They  are  afraid  of  the  learning  process  and 
afraid  of  failure* 
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They  often  have  a fear  of  taking  tests  or  of  undergoing  other  appraisal 

because  they  are  not  accustomed  to  tests,  unlike  younger  people  who  have  been 

taking  them  through  their  school  years  and  often  after  they  leave  school.  They 

^ Perform  adequately  in  the  tests,  and  that  the 

fnahilitv  tn  merely  accentuate  the  failure  they  already  feel,  because  of  their 

mability  to  secure  employment, 

is  sn  « a great  reluctance  to  undergo  the  appraisal  process  that 

IS  so  essential  for  effective  counseling. 

to  \““Ser,  they  are  more  apt  to  have  had  accidents,  more  apt 

Mevaltnt  Physical  disabilities  set  in,  which  are  more 

pr  valent  among  older  workers  than  among  younger  workers, 

cent  in  1956,  we  found  that  about  22  per 

a defin et VJ P I • experimental  group,  almost  one-fourth,  had 

handicap  that  needed  to  be  considered  in  counseling  and  place* 


tTiY-oiioi-  ^ physical  disabilities,  there  is  a physical  slowdown  that  occurs 
well  Trnmxr^  Proccss  of  aging.  As  we  get  older  we  are  less  agile,  as  you 

is  eriTvio  ^ 4-  Quite  so  fast,  run  up  the  stairs  quite  so  easily.  There 

vision  and  hearing,  somewhat  lower  finger  and  manual 
dexteri^,  less  eye-hand  coordination,  and  slower  reaction  speed.  These,  too, 
are  problems  that  the  counselor  must  be  alert  to. 

been  emphasized,  particularly  by  our  spealcer  last  night,  older 
workers  generally  have  a lower  educational  level  than  younger  people.  Vast 
numbers  of  employers  require  a minimum..of  high  school  education,, an4  this 
olde ^^^^k  ^ challenge  in  the  counseling  and  placement  of  many 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  challenging  of  problems  is  the  fact  that  many  older 
workers  lack  insight  into  their  limitation'?.  After  all,  they  have  been  working 
tor  a long  period  of  time,  and  they  assume  they  have  been  suitable  and  satis- 
ac  oiy  workers.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  accept  that  there  are  limitations  that 
must  be  recognized  in  changing  to  another  type  of  employment, 

c they  have  made  a sound  occupational  choice,  and  even  have  prepared 

for  it,  there  is  often  difficulty  with  job  search.  Most  of  them  have  not  had  to 

^ time,  so  they  don^t  know  how  to  go  about  looking  for  one. 
If  they  do  Imow  where  to  go,  they  often  don^t  know  how  to  present  their  qualifi- 
cations effectively.  Even  though  they  may  have  excellent  qualifications,  they 

Cl  en  are  not  too  good  salesmen  and  this  too  is  a problem  that  a counselor  must 
ce  very  much  aware  of. 
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Finally— I don*t  mean  to  say  there  are  no  other  problems,  but  these  are  the 
primary  problems  we  are  aware  of— there  is  a problem  of  adjustment  in  the  new 
job*  Again,  since  it  often  is  a new  kind  of  work,  they  sometimes  have  a fear  of 
failure,  of  not  succeeding*  For,  it  is  a new  environment,  in  many  cases,  in  v/hich 
they  will  be  working.  There  are  new  relationships  with  supervisors,  foremen,  and 
co-workers,  with  attendant  problems, 

. I cite  these  many  and  varied  counseling  problems  presented  by  older  workers 
not  to  discourage  would-be  counselors  or  to  depreciate  the  excellent  qualifications 
and  potentials  older  workers  have  for  employment,  but  to  emphasize  the  great  need 
many  have  for  counseling  in  order  to  be  assisted  in  choosing,  preparing  for,  and 
re-entering  employment.  Too  often  the  need  for  counseling  of  oldei*  workers  is 
overlooked  because,  unlike  youths  , they  usually  have  long  work  histories.  But  v/e 
must  be  concerned  not  so  much  with  what  they  have  done  in  the  past  as  with 
what  they  might  satisfactorily  do  in  the  present— and  in  the  future. 

. regard  to  the  extent  of  counseling  need,  we  have  found  in  Employment 
ucrvice  studies  that  between  25  and  30  per  cent  of  workers  45  and  over,  who  are 

unemployed,  are  in  need  of  counseling  service  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  re- 
employment. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  due  to  staff  limitations  and  emphasis  on- 
counseling  of  youths,  between  6 per  cent  and  7 per  cent,  about  one-fourth  of  the 

older  workers  in  need  of  it,  are  receiving  counseling  service  through 
the  Public  Employment  Service, 

About  1,700,000  workers  45  and  over  applied  for  employment  assistance 
trough  the  offices  of  the  Public  Employment  Service  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Of  this  number,  only  about  116, 000  were  provided  counseling  service.  You  can 
appreciate  what  a long  way  we  still  have  to  go  to  even  begin  to  me^t  the  coun- 
seling needs  of  the  older  worker,  particularly  since  the  bulk  of  counseling  that  is 
provided  to  older  workers  seems  to  be  fuinished  by  the  Public  Employment  Service* 

The  need  for  counseling,  of  course,  will  be  on  the  upgrade,  not  on  the 
downgrade.  Changes  are  taking  place  in  the  job  market  at  an  accelerated  pace, 
and  the  more  the  changes,  obviously,  the  more  counseling  will  be* needed  to  assist 
older  workers  to  obtain  new  jobs. 

As  I pointed  out,  a large  per  cent  will  have  to  get  training,  in  order  to  find 
reemployment.  As  was  mentioned  this  morning,  over  one-fourth  of  unemployed 
people  are  workers  45  and  over.  The  active  files  of  the  Employment  Service 
constantly  show  a 26  to  28  per  cent  figure.  And  yet  less  than  11  per  cent,  almost 
one-tlurd  of  all  trainees  entered  so  far  in  the  IvIanpo\^er  Development  and  Train- 
ing  Program  are  45  or  over.  I suspect  that  one  big  reason  we  are  not  reaching 
them  for  framing  is  that  we  are  not  beginniiig  to  reach  them  for  counseling.  For, 
as  a result  of  effective  counseling  many  more  of  those  who  need  training  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  willing  to  enter  the  training  that  th^  need. 
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Jn  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  counseling  problems  presented  by 
older  workers,  I think  we  have  to  face  up  to  many  questions  that  need  answers. 

I would  like  to  throw  some  of  these  out  today ♦ 

Perhaps  these  questions  may  help  stimulate  us  to  think  through  some  of 
these  problems  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

^^5  there  is  the  problem  discussed  by  Dr*  Aller  yesterday  and 

r*  Levine  this  morning  funds.  If  there  is  that  much  need  for  counseling  serv- 

ice,  o what  extent  can  we  hope  to  have  funds  available  to  provide  the  counseling 
IS  n0cci0cl  i 

^ ,2  X L.  - A.  m • are  made  available,  to  what  extent  can  we  hope  to 

recruit  or  train  qualified  counselors  to  meet  the  needs  ? 

what  extent  can  we  expect  CiOunselors  to  devote  the  amount  of  time  for 
ch  interview  that  is  needed?  (And,  generally  speaking,  older  workers,  we 

more  time  in  the  counseling  process  than  do  others.) 
o wnat  extent  will  the  required  time  be  made  available  to  counselors  serving 
older  workers  ? ^ 


How  can  we  motivate  office  management  to  see  to  it  that  the  resources 
hat  are  made  available  for  the  counseling  of  older  workers  are  actually  utilized 
for  that  purpose  and  are  not  diverted  to  further  serving  younger  people,  or  to 

Another  question,  particularly  in  this  day  and  age,  is:  To  what  extent 
should  we  reach  out  to  interest  and  motivate  older  persons  (as  is  being  done  with 
disadvantaged  youths)  to  come  in  for  counseling  and  other  needed  services  ? 
Should  we  passively  wait  for  those  who  happen  to  come  into  the  office,  or  should 

we  really  reach  out  to  interest  and  motivate  persons  who  don*t  come  in  of  their 
own  accord* 

I thinic  we  also  have  to  face  the  basic  question  of  How  adequate  are 
measures  for  appraisal  of  the  interests  and  potentials  older  workers?  We 
know  that  tests  that  have  been  standardized  for  younger  people  do  not  usually 
work  out  so  Well  for  older  persons.  To  what  extent  do  we  have,  or  can  we  soon 

hope  to  have,  appraisal  measures  that  would  be  satisfactory  in  evaluatinsc  the 
potentials  of  older  persons  ? 

. Furthermore,  how  adequate  are  our  methods,  techniques,  and  knowledge 
to  motivate  older  persons  and  to  help  them  change  attitudes— change  jobs— talce 
tests  and  enter  training?  How  effective  are  the  techniques  that  are  known? 
vVhat  other  techniques  are  still  needed? 

How  well  prepared  are  we  to  provide  group  counseUng,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  an  effective  device  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  older  workers,  in 
addition  to  individual  counseling? 


o 
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As  I tried  to  emphasize  earlier,  it  is  usually  more  difficult  for  an  older 
worker  to  change  jobs  frequently,  certainly  more  difficult  than  for  younger  people* 
Hence,  the  type  of  work  that  he  chooses  and  trains  for  should  be  the  type  of  work 
thatj  to  the  extent  possible,  will  provide  a reasonable  opportunity  for  steady 
enaployment*.  How  adequate  and  realistic  is  our  current  occupational  information, 
and  how  useful  in  helping  older  workers  select  occupations  that  offer  a reason- 
able expectation  of  continued  employment? 

We  have  found  that  many  older  workers  need  counseling  not  only  when 
choosing  training  and  employment,  but  throughout  the  training  process  and  often 
when  they  enter  employment*  How  well  prepared  are  we  to  provide  continuing 
counseling  to  older  workers  throughout  training  and  even  during  employment? 

Finally,  what  role,  if  any,  should  non-professionals  and  volunteers  play 
in  efforts  to  reach  and  counsel  older  workers?  (It’s  a highly  controversial 
question  but  needs  to  be  faced  up  to  ;in  view  of  the  critical  shortage  of  well-trained 
counselors.) 

I hope  that  we  can  at  least  discuss  some  of  these  questions  later  in  this 
session  in  the  hope  that  we  can  perhaps  make  appropriate  recommendations  to 
Government  agencies  and  others  concerned. 

I realize  that  all  of  these  questions  can*t  be  answered  here.  But  I think 
they  are  worth  pointing  out  and  thinking  about,  and  discussing,  and  perhaps 
stimulating  at  least  some  preliminary  suggestions  that  might  be  further  thought 
through  in  Governmental  and  other  circles, 

I think  that  the  need  for  counseling  of  older  workers  has  been  demonstrated 
widely.  It  is  almost  beyond  question  that  counseling  is  essential  for  a large  pro- 
portion of  older  workers  before  they  can  be  successfully  helped  to  enter  suitable 
employment.  The  question  that  most  needs  answering  is:  7/hat  can  be  done  to 
assure  that  adequate  provision  is  made  for  them  to  receive  it? 

DR.  FISINGOLD:  Thank  you,  Abe, 

Our  next  speaker  is  Mrs,  Marguerite  Coleman.  Until  recently  Mrs,  Cole- 
man was  the  Director  of  Special  Services  Placement  Service  of  the  New  York 
State  Smployment  Service,  During  her  directorship,  the  New  York  State  3m-  ‘ 
ployment  Service  started  one  of  the  first  special  counseling  and  placement  serv- 
ices in  the  country  for  older  workers.  She  wrote  the  first  manual  for  public 
employment  and  counseling  services  on  older  workers.  She  is  a member  of  the 
APGA  and  professional  member  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  introduce  Mrs.  Coleman.  She  will  speak  on  ’’The  Older  Worker 
Counselor — The  Need  for  Specialization,” 
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MRS,  COLEMAN:  I believe  that  any  action  program  designed  to  facilitate 
the  successful  re-employment  of  older  workers  must  recognize  and  accept  three 
basic  facts. 

Fact  Number  One,  Unemployed  older  workers  do  experience  greater 
difficulty  in  finding  employment,  re-employment,  and  the  training  opportunities 
that  might  enhance  their  successful  re-employment. 

Fact  Number  Two,  Significant  numbers  of  older  workers  do  need  special 
counseling  and  special  placement  help  to  achieve  successful  re-employment. 

Fact  Number  Three.  Many  unemployed  older  workers  with  professional 
help,  can  become  successfully  re-employed, 

I shall  make  only  a few  comments  in  respect  to  Fact  Number  One,  that 
while  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  10  to  15  years  in  lessening  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  older  workers  in  finding  employment,  even  recently  made 
studies  still  show  that  older  workers  are  more  likely  than  younger  workers  to' 
exhaust  their  unemployment  insurance  benefits  without  finding  re-employment, 
and  employers  in  many  states  and  localities  are  still  placing  age  limits  on  many 
of  the  job  orders  they  give  to  offices  of  the  public  Employment  Service. 

The  statistics  of  the  training  programs  made  available  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  show  that  relatively  small  numbers  of  older 
workers  are  participating. 

Most  important,  I think,  we  all  live  and  work  in  this  society,  and  we  know 
from  personal  experience  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  unemployed  older  worker  to 
get  a job  and  we  know  the  tragic  consequences  to  the  individual  and  to  our  society 
of  this  state  of  affairs,  V/e  really  should  not  need  any  more  conferences  on  this 
subject  or  any  more  studies  of  this  subject.  And  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  hundred  dedicated  people,  th^  older  worker  problem  seems  to  be  a problem 
that  our  society  prefers  to  ignore,  a problem  that  we  seem  to  hope  will  some- 
how just  go  away  if  we  pay  no  attention  to  it. 

hi  respect  to  F:ct  Number  Three,  we  have  had  many  examples  around  the 
country  of  different  experiments  that  have  been  tried  successfully  in  assisting 
unemployed  older  workers  into  effective  re-employment.  We  are  discussing 
some  of  the  most  recent  of  these  experiments  at  this  .conference. 

The  statistics  of  the  Public  Employment  Service  and  private  non-profit 
agencies  show  a direct  correlation  between  the  availability  of  specialized  coun- 
seling and  placement  service  to  older  workers  and  j;he  increased  placement  of 
older  workers  in  jobs.  Yet,  as  other  speakers  have  said,  the  statistics  also 
show  that  in  the  Public  Employment  Service  the  number  and  percentage  of  un- 
employed older  workers  who  receive  employment  counseling  service  is  low  com- 
pared with  the  number  and  percentage  of,  for  example,  youth  who  receive  em- 
ployment counseling  service.  And  the  statistics  show  that  among  private  non- 
profit agencies  the  number  of  agencies  that  provide  employment  counseling, 
training,  and-or  specialized  placement  help  to  older  workers  is  pitifully  small 
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compared  with  the  number  of  such  agencies  that  offer  similar  services  to,  for 
example,  youth  or  the  physically  handicapped. 

As  has  been  said  before,  repeated  studies  made  in  various  offices  of  the 
Public  Employment  Service  indicate  that  a significant  number  of  job  seekers  over 
45  years  of  age  do  need  special  placement  help  in  securing  re-employment.  With- 
out such  help,  these  workers  can  and  sometimes  do  remain  unemployed  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

What  kind  of  special  service  do  these  unemployed  workers  need  and  what 
kind  of  professional  staff  is  needed  to  provide  effective  service? 

First  and  basically  they  do  need  employment  counseling  service.  Employ- 
ment counseling  service  might  be  defined  as  the  process  or  the  art  or  the  science, 
whichever  word  you  prefer,  of  assisting  a worker  in  analyzing  his  vocational 
problem,  of  assisting  him  in  analyzing  and  recognizing  his  vocational  and  occupa- 
tional strengths  and  wealcne^  ^es,  of  assisting  him  in  relating  his  occupational 
strengths,  weaknesses,  intt  ests,  and  desires  to  the  labor  market  and  to  the 
demands  of  jobs  and  employers,  of  assisting  him  in  making  a plan  to  utilize 
or  enhance  through  training  his  occupational  capacities  in  getting  a job,  and 
finally,  through  this  whole  process,  of  giving  him  a better  understanding  of  him- 
self, his  values,  and  his  goals,  so  that  hopefully  he  will  succeed  not  only  in  solving 
the  immediate  problem,  but  will  be  enabled  to  handle  future  vocational  crises 
more  effectively, 

A large  order?  Yes;  But  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  re-em- 
ployment of  older  workers,  who  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  securing  employ- 
ment. 


Now  that  we  have  defined  employment  counseling  in  at  least  a general  rough 
fashion,  what  does  this  really  mean?  In  an  employment  counseling  situation, 
specifically  what  does  the  counselor  do  and  what  must  the  worker  do? 

We  have  said  that  the  first  thing  the  counselor  must  do  is  to  assist  the 
worker  in  analyzing  and  defining  his  vocational  problem.  Obviously  on  the  sur- 
face his  vocational  problem  is  that  he  cannot  find  a job.  However,  here  as  in 
so  many  situations  involving  human  problems,  the  significant  question  is  not  what 
but  why.  The  what  is  that  the  person  remains  unemployed,  but  the  real  problem 
is  v/hv  he  continues  to  remain  unemployed.  Until  both  the  worker  and  the  coun- 
selor camdetermine  and  accept  the  "why’’  of  the  continued  unemployment,  very 
little  effective  further  action  can  be  taken. 

The  reasons  for  continued  unemployment  are  highly  individualistic.  No  two 
workers  have  exactly  the  same  problem,  aad  frequently  in  individual  cases  the 
difficulty  may  be  a combination  of  problems.  In  many  cases  the  problem  results 
r ot  alone  from  a worker’s  characteristics,  nor  alone  from  the  labor  market  or 
employer  demands  and  requirements.  Frequently  the  problem  involves  the 
interaction  between  the  worker’s  characteristics  and  the  labor  market  or  employer 
demands  and  requirements. 
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“f  ^ specific  examples.  A worker  may  be  completely 

qualified  and  competent  in  every  respect,  for  the  jobs  that  are  available,  but  the 
V orker  does  not  know  where  or  how  to  look  for  a job  or  how  to  participate 

Dlol°m  Jnt  iatefview!  or  the  worker  may  be  demanding  em- 

pioyment  conditions  that  are  unrealistic*  / ' ; 


C. 


realistic  completely  competent,  .qualified,  and 

emnlovment  department  or  hiring  agent  of  eyen  the 

w^ricenrooDorfaTnfh  Employment  Service  office  , may  never  give  the 

kw  persons qualifications,  because  (ny  or  all  of  these 

worker  of  a, irk  ay.,1  c3  ou  the  assumption  that  "everyone  knows  that’ a 

worker  of  such  and  such  age  can  not  do  such  and  such  kind  of  work.  " ' 

been  wish  to  say  that  my  experience  has 

laws  do  increase  dmcrimination  on  age  have  been  most  effective.  Such 

tMs  ODDortun^  wofker’s  Opportunity  to  present  his  qualifications,  and 

worker\nowa^Am  increases  older  worker  re-employment  if  the  older 
participate  efferH-aoi  qualifications  effectively,  if  he  knows  how  to 

times-nriaenf  employment  Interviews , and  if  he  can  control  a some- 

times-present  propensity  for  talking  himself  out  of  the  job. 

ereatei'^i^An^^mins^o*^^^*  evidence  of  real  unemployability  is  little,  if  any, 

S g iddle-aged  workers  than  among  younger  workers* 

profitably  tod  ofS°^^''^^  inoapacity  to  perform  successfully  and 

verv  diSil^tA'^iAZ^!®'^  middle-aged  workers  who  today  find  it 

V'at  TTwka  employment  were  not  .considered  to  be  unemployable  during 
we  have  sreat'^ped  f^*  ®®°tt°my  needed  the  services  of  every  pair.of  hands.  When 
to  n O^a  w A c ^ for  example  for  skilled  and  experienced  machinists,  age  72 

' "evervbodv  knrVs  ^®'^®  over-supply  Of  machinists, 

is^  ^ ^ *^>ws  that  a man  o5  is  too  old  to  be  employed  effectively  as  a machin- 

- diff  ere^t^tk  the  Ability  to  get  a job  and  the  ability  to  hold  a job  are  entirely 

arrso-^elv  older  workers  who  can  hold  jobs  quite  successfully, 

are  soxeiy  lacking  in  their  own  ability  to  get  a job.  ^ 

older  workmen  problem  frequently  encountered  in 

tlonalto  poi^APf-AAt  t ^ v/orker  may  no  longer  be  physically  or  emo- 

wWch^LnrS^nto  *i  to  Successfully  in  the  kind  of  job  and  work  situation 

to^acoepTthfs  stote'of^^^^^  career,  but  he  may  be  unwilling  or  unable 

bomoetent  knftto  AAA^^  r ®°»^®vseiy,  the  worker  may  still  be  completely 

occupation  or  his  career  may  have  been  wiped  out  by  technoloV 

tkt  I industry  to  a different  part  of  the  country,  o^v 

needed*^^^*  resulted  to  a sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  workers 
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For  the  worker  and  the  counselor,  each  of  these  different  kinds  of  situations 
present  different  kinds  of  problems. 

. The  next  vital  service  that  must  be. performed  by  the  counselor  is  ascer- 
taining and  evaluating  the  vocational  strengths  and  weaknesses  possessed  by  the 
worker.'  It  is  in  this  phase  of  the  counseling  procej-is  that  I think  you  get  the 
greatest  differences^-  the  most  marked  differences  :in  technique  and  skill  between 
counseling' older  workers  and  counseling,  for  example,  youth.  Generally  the 
vocational  assets  possessed  by  older  workers  and  those  possessed  by  youth  are 
light-years, apart.  The  information  to  be  obtained  find  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  information  factors  differ  with  different  age  groups.  Traditionally 
vocational  guidance  and  employment  counseling  have  been  considered  to  be  serv- 
ices needed  by  youth,  and  so  traditionally  counseloirs  have  been  taught  to  obtain 
and  evaluate  those  information  factors  important  to  the  end-result  of  a sound  vq- 
cational  plan  for  a youth.  When  counselors  trained  to  serve  youth  attempt  to 
apply  the  same  standards,  methods  and  techniques  without  modification  to  the 
counseling  of  older  workers,  the  results  are  not  successful. 

In  counseling  youth,  the  counselor  is  trying  to  obtain  and  evaluate  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  probable  vocational  potential  of  a rela- 
tive!/ inexperienced  and  untried  worker,  a worker  whose  entire  occupational  life 
is  in  the  future. 

In  counseling  an  older  worker,  the  counselor  :ls  normally  dealing  with  a 
person  who  has  a long  and  more  or  less  successful  occupational  past.  Few. people, 
regardless  of  the  extent  of  their  formal  school  education,  can  live  and  work  for 
20,  SO  or  40  years  without  acquiring  some  knowledge  ;and  maturity  and  skill 
that  have  occupational  significance. 

, % • 

In  counseling  older  wo>rkers,  the  counselor  is  not  generally  attempting  to 
evaluate  the  potential  of  a person  in  a'  thus-far  untried. new  world.'  In  counseling 
the  older  worker,  the  counselor  is  trying  to  ascertain  and  evaluate  acquired  and 
already  tested  skills,  experience,  knowledge,  and  their  values.  To  most  of 
youth,  the  world  of  work  is  a still  vast  uncharted  land  of  seemingly  endless  oppor- 
tunities. To  most  older  workers,  the  world  of  work;  is  something  that  has  been 
experienced,  and  from  this  experience  has  come  occupationally  significant  know- 
ledge and  usually  some  disillusionment. 

It  is  therefore  vitally  important  for  the  counsellor  of  older  workers  to 
recognize  and  show  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  worker  may,  in  some  respects, 
have  experience  in  the  world  of  work  that  surpasses  the  experience  of  the 
counselor.  It  is  necessary  for  the  counselor  to  obtain  in  very  specific  detail  all 
information  about  all  of  the  worker^s  past  experience,  not  only  in  terms  of  occu- 
pational titles,  but,  more  important,  in  terms  of  skill  acquired,  degree  and  level 
of  responsibility,  and  the  worker’s  reaction  to  the  working  climate  in  which  the 
work  was  performed.  In  other  words,  in  counseling  older  workers  it  is  net 
enough  to  know  that  the  Worker  was  a bookkeeper  for  example.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant to  know  exactly  what  tasks  he  performed,  in  v hat  industry,  in  what  kinds 
of  settings,  with  how  many  other  people,  with  what  kind  and  degree  of  supervision. 
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For  a variety  of  reasons,  it  may  not  be  possible  for  this  older  worker  to  secure 
re-employment  as  a bookkeeper,  but  one  or  more  of  the  occupational  ingredients 
of  his  previous  experience  as  a bookkeeper  may  enable  him  to  secure  re-employ- 
ment in  another  occupation. 

i * • » 

Obviously  this  means  that  an  effective  counselor  of  older  workers  must  have 
a wealth  of  knowledge  about  a wide  variety  of  occupations,  a wealth  of  knowledge 
about  the  specific  skills  required  in  a wide  variety  of  occupations,  and  finally, 
a wealth  of  imagination  in  visualizing  what  this  worker  has  that  is  in  demand  in 
industry. 

After  the  counselor  and  the  older  worker  have  determined  v/hat  the  problem 
is,  and  after  they  have  gone  through  the  intensive  process  of  determining  the 
worker’s  vocational  assets  and  relating  these  assets  to  work  opportunities  avail- 
able in  the  labor  market,  the  next  obvious  and  important  step  is  to  try  to  get  the 
person  a job  or  the  additional  training  thsrt  may  be  necessary  for  a job.  hi  this 
phase  of  the  counseling  process,  that  is  J /b  placement  or  the  enrollment  of  the 
worker  in  training  programs,  the  older  wo^sfi’Or  counselor  frequently  encounters 
at  least  one  of  two  road  blocks » and  in  soma  instances  both  road  blocks  in  the 
same  situation. 

One  road  block  may  be  the  necessity  of  selling  the  older  worker  to  the 
employer  or  the  training  agency.  The  second  road  block  may  be  persuading  the 
older  worker,  as  Abe  Stabler  said,  that  he  can  get  the  job  and  he  can  do' the  work 
or  that  he  can  learn  and  succeed  in  the  training  course.  * 

Amazingly,  the  employer  is  frequently  the  person  easiest  to  sell.  Amazing- 
ly, many  employers  are  willing  to  give  the  older  worker  counselor  the  opportunity 
to  detail  the  evidence  that  this  worker  does  possess  the  qualifications  necessary 
to  successfully  perform  the  job,  which  the  employer  wishes  to  fill.  And  amazing- 
ly, many  employers  then  express  a w'xUingness  to  hire  the  older  worker  and  to 
give  him  a try-out.  Officials  who  are  responsible  for  selecting  trainees  for 
entrance  into  training  programs  or  courses  are  more  reluctant  sometimes  than 
are  employers  to  approve  an  older  worker  for  training. 

hi  all  fairness  to  these  officials,  it  must  be  recognized  that  they  do  have  a 
responsibility  to  give  consideration  to  two  unknown  factors:  one,  does  this 
trainee  give  evidence  of  ability  to  learn  a new  occupation  successfully  in  an 
educational  setting;  and  two,  does  reasonable  prospect  exist  that  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  training  an  employer  can  be  found  who  will  be  willing  to  hire  the 
trainee. 

In  a society  in  which  ’’everyone  knows  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  older 
workers  than  younger  workers  to  learn  new  things,  ” and  in  which  ’’everyone 
knows  that  employers  are  reluctant  to  hire  older  workers,  ” we  should  not  be 
amazed  that  employment  interviewers  and  training  officials  may  show  some  re- 
luctance in  approving  older  workers  for  training  courses.  Such  officials  simply 
are  humanly  reflecting  the  attitude  prevalent  in  our  society.  So  one  more  task 
of  the  older  worker  counselor  is  education  of  employment  interviewers  and 
training  officials.  This  can  be  done,  it  has  been  done. 
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Next,  the  older  worker  counselor  frequently  must  do  a considerable  amount 
of  work  with  the  older  worker  himself.  The  older  worker,  too,  lives  in  a society 
that  patently  believes  that  older  workers  are  less  desirable  than  younger  workers. 
So  again  we  should  not  be  amazed  if  the  older  worker  believes  this.  The  low 
morale  problem,  the  feeling  of  insecurity  frequently  compensated  for  by  undesir- 
able personal  characteristics,  the  natural  fear  we  all  have  of  the  unknown,  the 
reluctance  we  have  to  move  out  of  our  comfortable  rut,  these  are  all  problems 
that  the  older  worker  counselor  meets  and  must  try  to  help  the  older  worker 
overcome. 

Many  techniques  have  been  tried  and  are  being  used  successfully  in  this 
area  of  personal  and  supportive  counseling.  Group  guidance  sessions,  role  . 
playing,  preparation  of  employment  resumes,  use  of  employer  advisory  panels. 
And  any  and  all  of  these  techniques  can  be  helpful  and  may  be  necessary  in  in- 
dividual cases. 

Employment  counseling  is  a basic  and  important  process  leading  hopefully 
from  unemployment  to  employment#  But  it  is  a process  that  is  not  an  end  in  it- 
self. It  is  a process  that  leads  to  a goal,  employment.  Granted,  the  goal  can 
not  always  be  achieved,  but  attempting  its  achievement  is,  I believe,  an  integral 
part  of  the  counseling  process  and  hence,  I believe,  a legitimate  function  and 
responsibility  of  the  counselor* 

In  conclusion,  I should  like  to  propose  some  recommendations  for  further- 
ing and  improving  employment  counseling  service  to  older  workers. 

The  first  recommendation  I would  suggest  is  that  multi-service  agencies, 
like  the  Public  Employment  Service,  and  large  private  non-profit  agencies,  be 
encouraged  to  hire,  designate  and  train  counselors  whose  specific  and  sole  re- 
sponsibilily  is  the  provision  of  direct  personal  counseling  and  special  placement 
service  to  older  workers. 

hi  suggesting  this  recommendation,  I am  aware  that  it  is  completely  con- 
trary to  the  recommendation  made  by  Mr,  Levine  this  morning.  However,  I 
make  it  because  I believe  that  without  such  specifically  designated  staff,  what 
theoretically  is  everybody’s  business  tends  to  become  nobody’s  business,  and 
because  I hope  that  in  this  paper  I have  convinced  you  that  successful  counseling 
of  older  workers  necessitates  special  training  and  supervision  of  the  counselors 
who  are  to  perform  this  service, 

I don’t  believe  that  any  one  human  being  can  be  trained  in  the  peculiar 
techniques  and  methods  needed  for  successful  counseling  of  youth,  the  physically 
handicapped,  women,  older  workers;  I think  they  present  different  problems 
requiring  different  techniques  and  methods,  and  that  you  must  have  specialization 
if  you  expect  to  do  the  Job  right. 
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The  second  recommendation  I would  propose  is  that  some  agency  like  the 
National  C'ouncil  on  Aging  or  the  United  states  Employment  Service,  or  some 
university,  study  and  analyze  the  specific  areas  of  significant  differences  in  meth- 
ods and  techniques  of  employment  counseling  service  to  older  workers,  as  con- 
trasted  with  such  service  to,  for  example,  youth  or.  the  physically  handicapped* 
And  that  universities  then  prepare  and  offer  courses  specifically  designed  for  the 
training  of  counselor  staff  to  serve  older  workers.  Because  remember  the  things 
I ha^  discussed' in  my  paper  this  morning  have  resulted  from  the  experience  of 
one  Public  i:.mplbyment  Service  in  the  country.  I am  sure  other  Public  Employ- 
ment Services,  other  non-profit  agencies,  have  also,  as  a result  of  their  ex- 
perience, learned  what  some  of  these  significant  differences  are.  But  at  least 
as  far  as  I kn^ow,  this  material  has  not  been  pulled  together^  it  has  not  been 

^ Jiot  been  synthesized.  And,  at  feast  so  far  as  I know,  there  are 
at  the  moment  no  special  training  courses  in  universities  specifically  designed  to 
train  people  who  are  going  to  serve  older  workers. 

My  third  and  final  recommendation  is  that  all  agencies  and  specifically 
governmental  agencies,  in  preparing  their  budgets,  recognize  that  a serious 
older  worker  problem  does  exist,  and  recognize  th^t  this  problem  can  be  solved 
helped  by  the  continued  and  continuing  financial  support  necessary  for 
the  hiring,  training  and  supervision  of  professional  staff  to  engage  in  continuous 
research  to  design  and  re-design  training  courses  for  older  workers  and  to  pro- 
vide employment  counseling  and  special  placement  service  to  older  workers. 

Thank  you. 

r ..  FEIN GOLD:  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Coleman. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Herbert  V/atkins,  Director  of  Personnel  Relations  for 

V t New  York,  He  is  currently  chairman  of  the  New 

York  state  Employment  Service  Employer  Advisory  Panel  for  the  Handicapped 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Employment  Service  Advisory  Employer  Panel  for 

^-/orkers.  In  addition  to  his  full  time  job,  he  is  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  evening  college  of  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  and  a Director 
of  the  Genesee  Valley  Medical  Care,  that  is,  Blue  Shield,  He  serves  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Industrial  Management  Council  and  Industrial  Relations  Group 
and  is  a member  of  the  Industrial  Management  Council,  the  Joint  Education 

Industry  Committee,  and  the  Rochester  Committee  for  the  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped, 


Mr.  V/atkins  is  a graduate  of  St.  Lawrence  University  and  has  held  re- 
search and  assistant  teaching  positions.  His  subject  will  b'e  ’’The  Employer 
Panel— A Resource  for  the  Older  Worker  Counselor.*'  Mr.  Watkins,  it  will 
be  a pleasure  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 
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MR.  WATKI’^TS:  Thank  you*  To  some  degree  I feel  like  a Sacrificial  lamb. 
As  a member  of  industry,'  I sense  an  implied  criticism,  perhaps,  of  what  industry 
has  done  to  the  older  worker.  Perhaps  by  outlining  the  program  that  we  have 
conducted  in  Rochester,  I can  giv^e  evidence  that  industry  has  provided  a support- 
ive service  to  the  older  worker  counselor. 

May  I put  this  in  perspective  for  you.  A man  52  years  of  age  is  introduced 
by  the  older  worker  counselor  to  a group  of  five  men  and  a woman,  seated  at  a 
large  table.  Another  woman  is  somebody  obviously  set  up  to  take  notes.  This 
man  is  married,  and  has  several  children.  He  is  a high  school  graduate  and  has 
had  two  years  of  college,  no  degree.  He  has  held  four  jobs,  but  his  main  course 
of  employment  was  with  the  XY2  Company  where  he  worked  for  IS  years  as  a 
supervisor  of  the  billing  department.  He  had  a fill-in  job  this  past  summer  as 
cashier  at  a race  track*  He  is  unemployed.  He  has  been  for  eight  weeks.  Be- 
fore the  fill-in  job,  he  was  unemployed  for  five  months*  His  wife  is  now  working, 
doing  general  office  work  in  a small  office.  He  would  like  to  earn  $7,200  a year, 
but  would  accept  a job  at  $125  a week  or  $6,  500,  He  would  like  a job  locally,  but 
will  relocate  if  he  has  to. 

He  is  discouraged,  his  age  is  against  him  or  maybe  it  is  because  he 
doesn’t  have  a degree. 

Is  this  a true  case  ? No,  This  man,  to  a degree,  is  a composite  of  appli- 
cants that  have  appeared  before  the  Advisory  Employer  Panel  for  Older  Workers 
at  the  New  York  Stt/e  Employment  Service  in  Rochester,  New  York*  He  is 
the  typical  applicant  seen  by  this  panel  since  its  creation. 

The  panel  approach  is  a technique  devised  by  the  State  Labor  Department’s 
Employment  Service  to  utilize  local  employers  as  a panel  of  experts  to  help 
older  workers  in  locating  jobs. 

The  Rochester  Advisory  Employer  Panel  is  the  second  such  in  New  York 
State.  The  first  one  was  established  in  L^tica,  in  1962. 

The  Rochester  Panel  operates  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  State 
Employment  Service  and  the  Industrial  Management  Council,  Grace  IQ-me,  tlie 
guiding  light  and  older  w>rker  counselor  at  the  Rochester  Professional  and  Com- 
mercial Placement  Center  of  the  Employment  Service,  selects  and  briefs  job 
seekers  regarding  the  panel. 

The  panel  members  primarily  come  from  the  employment  field  of  the  local 
business  organizations.  Their  job  on  the  panel  is  not  policy-setting  or  adminis- 
trative, It  is  a shirtsleeve  operation,  geared  to  get  down  to  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  a particular  individual  and  why  he  can’t  get  a job. 

* 

The  Rochester  panel  was  established  in  April  of  1963.  In  an  area  of  high 
employment,  characterized  as  one  of  the  tightest  labor  markets  in  the  country, 
the  panel  has  seen  57  applicants.  The  ages  of  the  applicants  range  from  43  to 
60  years  of  age,  with  an  average  age  of  52.  They  were  predominantly  male,  only 
12  per  cent  female.  Seven  per  cent  had  not  completed  high  school.  Nineteen  per 
cent  were  high  school  graduates  and  went  no  farther.  Fifty-five  per  cent  had 
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some  training  beyond  high  school,  and  19  per  cent  were  college  graduates*, 

In  general  the  men  were  married,  with  families,  and  the  women  were  self- 
supporting,  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  all  applicants  related  to  one  main  job,  with  an 
average  service  of  18  years,  ranging  from  10  to  14  years  service  with  a single 
employer.  Jobs  held  were,  in  the  main,  administrative  and  sales,  with  a high 
representation  of  supervisory  responsibility.  Job  titles  ran  the  gamut — and  I 
think  you  will  find  this  surprising— advertising  and  sales  manager,  purchasing 
agent,  contract  advisor,  vice  president  of  sales,  personnel  manager,  tabulating 
manager,  treasurer,  credit  manager,  tax  examiner,  and  radio  and  TV  broad- 
caster, and  teacher,  to  name  a few,  individuals  in  part  who  were  trying  to 
’'descend  the  ladder  gracefully. 

May  I talk  about  the  composition  of  the  panel  for  just  a second. 

The  panel  members  were  selected  for  their  knowledge  of  the  job  market  and 
the  requirements  for  jobs  as  v/ell  as  their  expertise  in  assessing  applicants  in  an 
mterview  situation. 

In  terms  of  personal  characteristics,  they  were  best  selected  when  they 
were  service-oriented.  And  analytical  and  candid,  yet  possessed  that  quality 
of  empathy.  Most  important,  in  the  aggregate  they  represented  the  fields  of  manu- 
facturing, retail  sales,  banking,  hospital  service,  education  and  small  business. 
And,  now  the  least,  they  had  to  withdraw  from  a busy  schedule  to  meet  once  a 
month  to  wrestle  with  the  inconsistency  of  an  unemployed  applicant  in  an  over- 
subscribed labor  market. 

Let  me  talk  briefly  about  the  conduct  of  the  panel.  The  panel’s  activity  in 
session  breaks  down  into  three  fundamental  phases. 

Prior  to  entering  into  Phase  One,  as  I shall  describe  it,  there  is  that 
initial  ice-breaking  ceremony,  that  attempt  to  put  the  applicant  at;  ease,  to 
establish  rapport.  This  is  not  as  difficult  as  one  might  imagine.  The  decision 
to  appear  before  the  panel  follows  hurt  and  door-slamming  experiences.  Despair 

is  negative  motivation,  true,  but,  nonetheless,  it  is  adequate  motivation  to  accept 
help. 


As  a side  note— we  particularly  noted  this— when  the  aplicaht  appears  before 
the  panel  too^  soon,  when  he  hasn’t  experienced  some  of  these  door-slamming 
experiences  in  depth,  the  impact  of  the  panel  is  considerably  less.  Somewhat 
like  the  alcoholic,  perhaps,  that  has  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  his  situation. 

Phase  One  is  the  inquiry  or  fact-finding  phase.  It  starts  out  with  the 
applicant  relating  his  education  and  work  history.  This  is  done  despite  the 
fact  that  each  panel  member  has  a written  synopsis  about  the  applicant  before 

him.  It  is  essential  to  hear  him  tell  it,  to  see  where  he  puts  the  emphasis,  or 
fails  to. 
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The  applicant  is  drawn  out  and  the  questions  of  the  panel  are  characteiuzed 
by  how  and  what,  ’.Vhat  has  he  done  to  get  a job  ? How  did  he  get  his  leads  ? 

What  did  he  ask  for  as  salary  ? How  did  he  explain  his  reason  for  leaving  his 
last, place  of  employment? 

The  entry  into  Phase  Two  is  not  sharp,; but  rather  a gradual  shifting 
of  direction.  This  is  the  critical  analysis  phase.  It  is  done  out  loud.  It  is 
.characterized  by  questions  that  lead  off  with  why.  V/hy  doesnH.he  have  a resume, 
. why  is  he  limiting  himself  to  one  job. 

Then  come  the  statements..  The  statements  are  flat  and  direct.  ’'Stop 
relying  on  friends. " *'Deal  with  the  people  whose  job  it  is  to  hire.  ’’Your 
attitude  is  showing.  If  I were  interviewing  you  for  a job,  and  you  displayed  that 
attitude,  I wouldn’t  hire  you.  ” : 

Nov/  the  panel  had  to  learn  by  trial  and  error  that  this  was  the  right  thing 
to  do,  even  though  it  quarrelled  with  their  sense  of  propriety.  They  felt  perhaps 
they  were  being  harsh  on  the.  applicant.  Perhaps  this  appears  negative  and 
demoralizing.  However,  the  acceptance  is  amazing.  The  applicant  wants  to 
know  why  he  failed  to  get  a job.  He  has  rationalized  age,  but  it  is  something  he 
can’t  deal  with.  Age  is  something  he  can’t  change.  How  much  better  he  feels 
to  have  some  concrete  evidence  of  where  he  went  wrong,  where  he  has  erred  in 
the  interview  situation.  He  is  getting  this  in  the  panel  interview.  It  is  instant 
feedback  from  an  interview.  This  he  can  cope  with.  This  gives  him  something 
controllable  to  work  with. 

Phase  Three  is  literally  brainstorming.  It  is  the  throwing  out  for  con- 
sideration all  possible  applications  of  the  man's  talents.  It  is  the  uncovering  of 
all  possible  uses  of  his  educational,  vocational  and  avocational  experiences.  It 
is  positive,  it  is  stimulating,  it  sweeps  up  the  applicant  in  a surge  of  positive 
innovative  thinking.  The  results  here  are  quite  amazing,  as  everyone  gets 
carried  away  with  the  task  at  hand  of  finding,  an.  avenue  for  this  man  to  go  down 
to  get  a job. 

« 

V/hen  all  of  the  avenues  have  been  exhausted,  the  applicant  is  asked  to 
step  outside  of  the  board  room,  while  the  panel  prepares  a summarization  of 
their  recommendations. 

Upon  his  return,  the  chairman  summarizes  the  recommendations,  em- 
phasizing the  crucial  points.  This  is  the  report  to  the  applicant,  carrying  with 
it  the  full  impact  of  group  opinion,  of  so-called  — and  I use  that  advisedly  — 
experts  in  the  field  of  employment. 

Now  the  objectives  of  the  panel,  if  I may.  From  the  preceding  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  panel  has  definite  objectives.  In  summary  they  are:  One,  to  open 
up  for  the  job  seeker  new  avenues  of  employment,  to  find  related  jobs  beyond 
the  narrow  confines  of  his  own  experience,  to  develop  new  job  concepts  from  old 
skills,  interests,  hobbies,  and  latent  talent,  to  stimulate  innovative  thinking 
about  the  utilization  of  himself  for  work. 
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^ to  help  the  job  seeker  organize  his  search,  to  plan  activity  for  job 

use  the  available  tools  of  the  resume,  the  cover  letter,  industry 
listings,  employment  resources  and  so  forth* 


It  never  ceased  to  amaze  us  as  a panel  how  many  of  the  obvious  steps 

seems  to  be  a confusion  that  exists  for  the  older 
worker  when  he  finds  himself  out  of  a job  after  a long  period  of  employment. 

he  ® applicant  and  counsel  accordingly,  to  tell  him  what 

yfderfw  corrLt^^  interview,  to  give  him  the  feedback  that  pro- 


applicant  who  needs  vocational  counseling  and-or 
selvWc  take  the  necessary  steps,  to  tell  him  where  he  can  get  testing 
he  can  get  it  counseling,  to  tell  him  why  he  needs  training  and  how 


fTn^y^  confidence,  to  eradicate  the  vulnerability  he  feels 

confusion,  the  missing  of  obvious 
steps  and  the  panic  of  repeated  rejections.  s v « 


Now  if  I can  give  you  the  results  and  some  observations. 

ioho  analysis,  success  in  this  type  of  program  is  measured  by 

that  u respect,  approximately  three  out  of  every  four  applicants 

employment.  There  were  some  out  and  out 

, come  at  least  four  cases  where  we  just  didn't  strike  pay  dirt. 

w<a  flif  Tt^^+ l^ew  when  the  man  Icsft  he  wasn't  going  to  find  employment,  and 

^ attitudinal  problems  was  at  that  particular  point 

pretty  unemployable. 

^ replacement  for  the  older  worker  counselor?  Absolutely 
not.  It  is  a supplement  and  a supportive  service.  It  is  wrapped  around  and 

seior  is°doi^^^^  worker  counselor  and  the  job  that  the  older  worker  coun- 

i/hat  is  significant  about  the  panel?  That  in  the  proper  environment  and 
probably  after  certain  negative  employment  experiences,  a group  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  job  experts  has  great  impact  on  the  individual  and  can  change  rela- 
tively fixed  attitudes.  ^ 


From  the  panel  experience  what  problems  face  the  older  worker? 

worker  had  to  qualify  him  originally  is  inadequate  today 

^ permit  an  exchange  of  experience  for  the  entrance  require- 
ment* of  education  and  specialized  training. 

rtiu^  perceptual  rigidity  inci eases  withtlieneed  to  defend  his  position. 

Therefore  he  is  least  likely  to  help  himsei:. 


o 
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V/hat  about  the  panel  members?  This  is  an  education  for  them»  and  what 
better  way  is  there  to  remove  the  problem  of  unemployed  older  workers  than  to 
have  them  coached  in  jumping  the  obstacles  of  the  selection  process  by  the  very 
people  who  set  them. 

Thank  you, 

DR,  FEIN  GOLD:  Thank  you. 

Our  final  speaker  is  Ray  Ziegler, 

Mr,  Ziegler  has  a most  interesting  background,  Starting  off  as  a school 
drop-out  for  a few  years,  and  doing  a wide  variety  of  jobs,  from  bootblack,  bell 
hop  and  bus  boy,  he  v/ent  on  to  get  a Bachelor^s  and  a Master^s  degree  in  Coun- 
seling and  Psychology  and  an  LL.  3.  degree.  He  was  in  the  service  for  20  years, 
encompassing  World  V7ar  II  and  the  Ebrean  Conflict. 

He  is  the  originator  of  the  Creative  Job  Search  Techniques  program,  which 
has  gained  a good  deal  of  press  and  magazine  coverage.  At  the  present  time  he 
is  Director  of  the  Senior  Worker  Division  of  the  Oregon  Bureau  of  Labor.  He 
will  talk  to  us  about  ‘’Group  Counseling  in  Creative  Job  Search  Techniques,  ’’ 

Mr.  Ziegler, 

MR.  ZIE  GLEII;  It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
you.  a tried  and  proven  idea  the  Creative  Job  Search  Techniques  which  have 
beetn  quite  helpful  to  many  thousand^  long-term  unemployed  and  underemployed 
individuals  ranging  in  age  from  15  to  SO-plus,  These  are  group  guidance  and 
counseling  techniques  that  have  been  applied  by  my  staff  and  myself  for  more 
than  six  years,  — They  have  a continuing  effect  upon  the  individual  who  im- 
plements the  techniques  and  tend  to  make  that  individual  self-sufficient  and  self- 
reliant  in  the  economic  jungle  that  we  call  the  American  Labor  Market, 

r 11  start  at  the  beginning  and  explain  how  this  came  to  be  before  I discuss 

the  techniques},  \7e  are  Fair  Employment  Practices  adminia  Dis- 

yriminatidh  policemen)  • We  adminis  ier  Oregon  laws  prohibiting  age  discrim- 
ination practices  in  employment  for  Oregon  Senior  Workers  — Who  are:  All 
workers  between  ages  25  and  65  years!  7/e  use  as  our  primary  tools  educ ation, 
fi^TSuasionj  conference  and  conciliation;  thorefore,  it  should  be  easy  to  see 
that  we  must  be  objective  and  forego  sympathy,  if  we  are  to  be  effective.  We 
weigh  all  facets  of  a situation  before  coming  to  a conclusion.  Consequently,  we 
discovered  early  that  age  discrimination  is  a two-edged  problem  — One  edge  is 
the  employer,  the  other,  the  senior  worker.  7/e  also  discovered  that  the  aver- 
age American  is  abysmally  ignorant  of  the  workings  of  c ^.r  economic  system, 
woefully  lacking  in  knowledge  about  the  work-a-day  world  and  the  labor  market 
on  which  he  depends  for  the  means  to  earn  a livelihood,  7/e  also  discovered  that 
little  or  no  guidance  md  counseling  service  was  available  to  the  person  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  what  was  available  free  was  not  available 
in  quantity.  Under  the  traditional  (clinical)  approach  of  one  counselor  to  one 
counselee,  per  period,  five  or  ten  counselors  just  can‘t  serve  the  needs  of 
30,  000  to  40,  000  people  who  are  out  of  work. 
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V/hen  this  became  apparent,  we  began  to  experiment  with  teaching  job 
search  techniques  and  to  develop  techniques  that  might  motivate  toward  ’’self 
improvement. ' During  i^hase  pne  (January  1960  to  January  1962)  we  commenced 
our  program  in  the  conference  room  of  our  Labor  Bureau,  after  office  hours  I 
V/e  found  that  if  we  exposed  an  individual  to  labor  market  facts,  the  businessman ’s 
outlook  on  employees,  some  insight  into  what  the  individual  had  been  (personal 
inventory) , what  he  was  as  compared  to  others  (testing) , and  what  he  might  be- 
come (analysis  of  inventory /testing  as  related  to  the  labor  market,  both  present 
and  future)  --  we  had  a person  who  had  a goal  and  a person  who  quickly  found  a 
Job.  Consequently,  the  program  grew  and  grew,  until  we  were  forced  to  move 
to  larger  quarters.  For  a while  we  were  migratory  and  used  any  free  space  that 
could  seat  40  or  50  people.  The  structure  of  the  participant, s changed  to  almost 
the  age  ratio  of  the  labor  force,  with  four  out  of  10  in  the  age  40-plus  group. 

Father  brought  son;  son  referred  mother;  mother  referred  the  daughter's  husband, 
etc.  Ninety  per  cent  discovered  what  skills  they  had  to  sell,  where  to  sell  them 
and  how  to  present  a written  image  of  themselves  to  a businessman  so  he  would 
see  all  of  their  good  points  during  the  first  five  minutes  of  the  interview  — the 
Resume ! 


Phase  , Two  commenced  on  February  12,  1962,  when  we  obtained  full-time 
use  of  a classroom  in  the  Portland  Community  College,  where  a pragmatic  and 
enlightened  staff  of  vocational  and  general  educators  have  a notable  reputation 
for  getting  the  job  done.  Since  that  time  we  have  held  our  classes  one  night  a 
week,  every  week,  except  Christmas  and  New  Year's,  V/e  will  wind  up  the  fourth 
year  of  Phase  Two  within  three  weeks.  And,  we  will  have  provided  at  least 
three  hours  of  group  guidance  and  counseling  to  more  than  10,  000  fact-hungry 
people  who  wanted  a job  or  a better  job.  The  participants  range  from  the  illit- 
erate farm  laborer  to  the  Ph.D,  who  was  recently  fired  because  he  was  too 
hard  on  his  students  in  a local  college.  Some  of  the  participants  are  now  cor- 
porate heads,  managers,  superintendents,  business  owners,  etc.  I'll  assure 
you  that  these  men  pay  no  attention  to  age  in  hiring  — only  to  qualifications. 

The  cost  in'  counselor/leader  time  is  infinitesimal  when  one  realizes  that  10,000 
individuals,  receiving  three  one-hour  counseling  sessions  each,  would  require 
SO,  000  counselor  man-hours  under  the  traditional  (clinical),  one  counselor-one 
counselee,  approach.  To  provide  an  equivalent  number  of  counseling  hours, 

pver  a four  year  period,  has  required  only  three  hours  of  coun- 
selor/leader time,  per  week  for  200  weeks,  or  a total  of  600  counselor/leader 
man-hours. 

T"”"'  ' '«■■■  • • 


I also  v/aiit  to  emphasize  that  wo  do  not  advocate  cessation  of  oae-to-oae 
counseliag.  V/’e  feel  that  more  is  needed  I V/hat  we  do  advocate  .is  that  those 
counselors  who  possess  the  qualities  needed  in  a counselor/leader  be  urged 
to  employ  the  group  techniques,  klost  will  do  so,  if  the  bureaucrats  will  per- 
mit them  to  do  so  I 


At  the  end  of  the  second  yeai  of  Phase  Two  a survey  was  conducted  to 
ascertain  what  effect  the  Creative  Job  Search  Techniques  classes  had  had  in 
motivating  the  enrollees  to  seek  new  skills  or  upgrade  present  skills  through 
formal  education.  Previous  surveys  had  netted  answers  from  enrollees 


o 
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iri^Ucating  that  more  than  half  sought  further  education  and  training,  but  since 
enrollee.  statements  had  been  unverified^  it-was  considered  advisable  to  actually 
match  our  enrollment  records  with  those  of  the  Portland  Community  College. 
Therefore,  we  arbitrarily  selected  every  seventh  card  from  a total  of  5,215  en- 
rollment cards  for  the  Creative  Job  Search  Techniques  Glasses*  The  Portland 
Community  College  then  compared  this  745-card  sampling  group  with  the  en- 
rollment records  of  its  Technology  Division  — only  the  Technology  Division. 

We  found  that  11%  of  the  745  Creative  Job  Search  Techniques  enrollees  (S4  en- 
rollees)  had  subsequently  enrolled  in  vocational  courses  taught  by  the  Technology 
Division.  Some  of  those  are  now  actively  engaged  in  their  newly  learned  occu- 
pations. A 36  year  old  femlae  former  teletypewriter  clerk  is  now  a computer 
programmer;  a 45  year  old  homemaker  is  a technical  draftsman;  another  50  year 
old  homemaker  is  a power  machine  operator;  and  a 35  year  old,  $1.  50  per  hour 
service  station  attendant  is  a design  electronic  technician,  working  for  a firm 
that  makes  algebraic  computers.  He  is  also  being  considered  for  a teaching 
position  in  the  college  where  he  learned  about  himself  and  his  potential  via  the 
Creative  Techniques. 

Extension  of  the  survey  to  embrace  those  who  had  taken  the  High  School  GED 
Test  revealed  that  another  21,  or  15%  of  those  without  high  school  diplomas  had 
obtained  highi school  equivalency  certificates;  these  increased  the  number  who  did 
something  about  upgrading  themselves  to  111  of  the  745  selected  at  random  for 
the  survey. 

. Altogether  this  indicated  that  14.  9%  of  our  enrollees  either  enrolled  in 
training  courses  at  the  Technology  Division  of  the  school,  or  took  the  GED  Test 
to  get  the  High  School  Equivalency  Certificate  after  they  completed  the  C JST 
classes.  And,  these  measurements  were  limited  only  to  those  two  areas  covered 
by  the  survey.  We  know  that  many  others  went  on  to  the  local  private  schools 
and  other  colleges  to  upgrade  their  skills.  Conclusion:  Expose  a man  to  his 
potential  and  the  means  tto  achieve  it  and  he  is  likely  to  establish  a goal  and 
take  positive  action  to  attain  iti 

What  makes  a person,  what  that  person  has  become  — male  or  female  . 

A side  .from  genetic  and  inherited  factors  we  are  told  by  leading  social  scientists 
that  a person  becomes  the  product  of  the  sum  total  of  his  lifetime  experience. 
Therefore,  lo  use  an  analogy  we  could  compare  a person’s  life  experience  to  a 
wall  mosaic,  portraying  a mountain  scene,  the  product. of  an  idea  conceived  in 
the  mind  of  an  artist  and  executed  'or  all  to  see,  through  the  assemblage  of 
thousands  of  bits  of  colored  glass  or  ceramic  tiles  glued  to  the  wall.  If  a mount- 
ain scene  were  no  longer  required,  the  same  artist  could  strip  the  wall,  sort 
the  pieces,  reassemble  them  and  glue  them  back  on  the  wall  to  portray  another 
scene  — say  a lakeside  scene,  bv  using  the  same  materials.  Only  the  idea  has 
been  changed.  Likewise,  if  a person  who  has  one  self-concept  could  reassemble 
his  lifetime  experience  in  a systematic  and  planned  manner,  he  too  might  change 
his  self-concept  and  pattern  of  life  by  rearranging  it  to  present  another  way  of 
life.  A man  at  50  years  of  age  has  experienced  about  15,  000  days  of  life  since 
age  9.  If  he  is  taught  how  to  record  and  evaluate  those  days,  or  units  of  ex- 
perience, which  can  be  compared  to  the  bits  of  colored  glass  or  ceramic  tile, 
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then  he  may  discover  bits  of  experiehce  that  qualify  him  to  shift  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  pharmacist  or  baker  and  to  become  a highly  qualified,  and. much  in  demand, 
horseshoer  or  shipfitter.  We  have  seen  both  situations  occur  in  our  Creative  Job 
Search  Techniques  Classes.  An  unregistered,  56  old  pharmacist,  has  become  a 
shipfitter.  A middle-aged  baker  is  now  a horc.ashoer. 

What  had  happened  to  the  pharmacist,  the  baker  ? Both  men  were  long-term 
unemployed  (3  months  or  more) . The  pharmacist  had  relocated  from  another 
state;  he  did  not  have  a college  degree;  the  baker  became  allergic  to  the  flour  used 
in  the  bakery.  The  pharmacist  first  found  a job  as  a pharmaceutical  salesman 
within  a week  after  completing  the  CJST  program;  later  he  sought  and  found  a job 
as  shipfitter.  The  baker  was  shoeing  horses  at  a higher  rate  of  pay  than  he  had 
earned  as  a baker  within  three  weeks  after  he  completed  the  3-hour  program. 
These  men  answered  six  open  ended  questions  about  themselves: 

1.  What  things  have  I done  to  any  degree  of  success  ? 

2.  What  things  have  I done  that  others  have  commended  me  for  doing  in  an 
exceptional  manner? 

3.  What  jobs  have  I held?  (describe  in  detail. ) 

4.  What  kind  of  equipment  can  I operate? 

5.  What  are  the  things  that  I really  like  to  do  ? 

6.  IVhat  are  the  things  that  I do  not  like  to  do  ? 

They  treated  each  question  as  a separate  entity  and  answered  each  question 
under  the  categories  of  Work,  Study  and  Play.  They  answered  them  in  writing, 
at  home,  after  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  following  labor  market  facts: 

1.  - A job  seeker  is  a salesman  selling  human  energy  which  is  packaged 
in  the  form  of  the  man-hour.  He  sells  40  man-hours  per  week,  if  he 
is  to  realize  a full  week’s  wages. 

2m.  - The.  businessman,  is  a consumer  of  energy  — ElectricaT  energy  by  the 
K3.V  hour;  gasoline  by  the  gallon;  heating  gas  by  the  cubic  foot;  and 
human  energy  bv  the  m an-hqur.  He ^ Mus t _Be  S old  Bv  The  Seller, 
that  the  energy  comes  from  a stable  and  reliable  source;  that  the 
energy  will  be  available  to  him  when  he  demands  it;  not  only  v;hen  the 
seller  chooses  to  make  it  available. 

I 

3.  - That  few  consumers  purchase  a product  or  a service  from  every 

salesman  that  makes  a sales  approach*  Likewise,  the  job  seeker  may 
have  to  approach  as  many  as  40  businessmen  in  order  to  make  two 
or  three  sales.  A Good  Job  Campaign  Should  Include  40  Job  Applica- 
tions to  be  Filed . 


Businessmen  attempt  to  eliminate  problem  people  early  in  the  inter- 
view: time  is  money!  Therefore,  the  job  seeker  must  endeavor  to 
get  over  as  many  good  points  as  he  can  in  the  first  five  minutes.  A 
Besume  helps  him  do  this.  It  also  speaks  for  the  person  who  finds 
it  hard  to  talk  about  himself.  The  written  word  is  taken  as  fact  where 
the  spoken  word  might  be  looked  upon  with  some  suspicion.  The 
written  word  cannot  very  well  be  forgotten  if  it  is  in  plain  view. 

Businessmen  know  that  30  to  70  per  cent  of  their  time  is  spent  on 
problem  employees.  If  they  could  eliminate  such  employees,  they 
would  have  more  time  to  spend  on  their  business  and  reap  more  pro- 
fits. Consequently,  they  have  pat  and  structured  interview  techniques 
-The  Resume  helps  the  applicant  because  he  throws  the  businessman 
off  guard  and  makes  him  play  the  interview  by  ear.  The  Besume  in- 
creases the  applicant's  chances,  because  he,  the  applicant,  sometimes 
controls  the  interview  by  having  pre-prepared  answers  to  pat  questions, 
This  Guy  Did  More  For  Himself  Than  The  Others.  Perhaps  He 
Will  Do  More  For  Us.  Hire  Him  Before  He  Gets  Away  I Result: 

Job,  regardless  of  age. 

Jobs  are  always  available  because  pebple  are  people!  Death,  sickness, 
retirement,  quits  and  fires  result  in  a monthly  lob  turnover  of  four 
per  cent  or  more,  per  month,  in  almost  any  area.  A town  of  one  mil- 
lion people  would  have  a labor  force  of  350,  000  or  more;  therefore, 
the  monthly  turnover  for  these  causes  would  approximate  14,000-plus 
job  vacancies. 

As  the  population  increases,  so  do  jobs  increase,  for  very  simple 
reasons.  People  must  be  housed,  fed,  and  serviced.  The  birth  rate 
is  more  than  the  death  rate  by  almost  a two  to  one  ratio.  A new 
person  will  require  1,  000  pounds  of  foodstuff  per  year  which  must  be 
grown,  processed  and  transported.  A population  increase  of  4,000 
people  will  demand  the  services  of  one  more  plumber. 

AU  Jobs  Stem  From  The  V/illingness  of  a Satisfied  Customer  To  Pay 

£pr  a Pro_duct  or  Service^  Therefore,  a-  wise  businessman  cannot 

afford  to  refuse  to  hire  a person  who  can  make  a profit  for  him  by 
satisfying  that  businessman's  customers,  age  notwithstanding. 

A job  hunt,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  be  a full  time  job  in  itself  — 
eight  hours  per  day,  five  days  per  week. 

stable  T/ork  History  and  Maturity  are  c ons ider ed 
to  be  more  important  than  aptitude  by  the  wisest  of  businessmen. 

The  man  or  woman  who  will  not  inventory  his  or  her  work  skills  and 
prepare  a resume  will  be  long-term  unemployed.  A job  is  only  3 days 
to  3 weeks  away  from  the  person  who  v/ill  conduct  the  inventory  and 
prepare  a resume. 
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12«  - Few  of  us  would  purchase  a used  car  over  the  telephone,  without 
seeing  the  car  or  knowing  the  dealer*  V/e  must  remember  that  we 
are  used  people  I 17e  should  use  the  public  and  private  employment 
agency  services.  But  ^.Ve  Cannot  Afford  To  Depend  Only  Upon  Them, 
V/e  Have  To  Do  90%  Of  The  Job  Ourselves  K V/e  Want  To  Get  To  "iYork 
Quicklyi 

There  ain*t  no  Santa  Claus  in  the  American  labor  market  I This  basically  is 
what  we  teach  in  the  Creative  Job  Search  Classes.  The  program  takes  a total  of 
3 classroom  hours,  in  a lecture/conference  type  class.  The  first  session  is  for 
one  and  a half  hours  during  which  the  participants  are  exposed  to  Labor  Market 
Facts,  How  to  Conduct  the  Personal  Inventory  and  How  to  Prepare  a Resume, 

The  participants  are  then  instructed  to  complete  the  inventory  and  resume  at 
home.  In  the  second  hour  and  a half  session,  one  week  later,  the  participants 
gather  around  a conf  rence  table.  The  Leader/Oounselor,  aided  by  one  or  two 
volunteer  helpers  or  *’bright’^  participants,  reviews  the  inventories  and  resumes, 
suggesting  changes  where  appropriate,  and  helps  the  participants  relate  their 
situation  realistically  to  the  labor  mart.  Participants  are  then  dismissed  and 
charged  with  starting  their  Job  hunt. 

Now  here  is  a 52~year  old  man.  I will  let  him  tell  you.  He  has  been 
unemployed  for  four  years.  He  had  a dream,  and  nobody  told  him  his  dream  was 
wrong  because  his  work  ratio  was  8:11,  He  could  only  do  eight  hours  work  in 
11  hours,  because  he  had  had  a stroke. 

This  is  a tape-recording: 

*’Spence,  how  old  are  you?" 

"I  am  52  now, 

"You  are  52.  V/ell  now,  what  kind  of  work  have  you  been  doing  through 

life?" 


"I  was  in  the  grocery  business  all  of  my  life. " 

““  see.  In  the  grocery  business;  nvhat  part  of  it  did  you  handler^^^^  - 
"I  was,  well,  every  part. " 

See,  his  thinking  process  is  not  too  fast,  but  ho  is  not  a dumb  man  at  all. 
Just  his  motor  skills  were  hurt. 

"Anything  from  green  grocery  to  meat  market,  is  that  it?  Sure.  All  right, 
' Now  you  are  52.  Are  you  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  that  you  were  doing 
in  the  grocery  business  now?" 

"No.  I am  not, " 
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’’Did  you  ever  think  you  would  ever  be  doing  this  type  of  work?” 

”I  never  did,  never  gave  it  a thought  that  I would  do  it,  ■' 

’’All  right.  Now  before  you  started  the  job  that  you  have  now,  you  had  a 
long  period  of  illness,  had  some  sort  of  illness,  V/hat  was  it?” 

’’Well,  it  was  a stroke,  ” 

’’You  had  a stroke.  How  long  did  it  lay  you  up?” 

”Oh,  tor  about,  oh,  two  years.  ” 

’’Two  years.  Were  you  able  to  go  to  work  after  two  years  ?” 

”Oh,  yes,” 

’’You  were.  Were  you  able  to  find  a job?” 

”No.” 

’’Well,  did  you  have  any  particular  problems,  in  other  words,  was  it  just 
speed  in  getting  around  or  anything  like  this  ? Did  you  go  back  to  your 
former  employer?” 

”Yes,  Idid.  ” 

”\Vhat  did  he  have  to  say 

”He  told  me  I was  too  slow,*’ 

’’lie  said  you  were  too  slow  ?’’ 

’’Right.  ” 

’’Then  after  that,  how  long  were  you  out  of  work;  in  other  words  until  you 
gpt  to  us , how  long  had  it  been  i ’’ 

”It  was  four  years,  *' 

’’Four  years.  Well  now,  how  long  after  you  entered  our  program  did  you 
go  to  work  ?” 

’’Two  weeks,  ” 

And  this  was  90  feet  from  the  public  employment  office. 

”In  two  weeks.  And  you  got  your  own  job  by  going  down  and  applying  for 
it  ? 

”Yes,  Idid,” 


o 
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*’A11  righto  Now  do  you  think  you  could  pinpoint  any  way.  we  might  have 
been  able  to  have  helped  you?  In  other  words — 

’’Well,  it  helped  me  to  go  into  the  labor  market  in  a different  manner,  ” 

a different  manner.  Do  you  mean  the  fact  that  there  are  always 
jobs,  because  people  die,  get  sick,  get  fired  and  retire?'’ 

'’Yes,  that  is  one  things  ” 

I’Did  it  surprise  you  when  we  showed  you  that  about  14,  000  jobs  turn  over 
here  every  month  in  this  town?" 

'’It  really  did,  *’ 


"And  how  else  might  il.have  helped  you  then?" 

Well,  I know  that  every  new  building  is  — - there  are  jobs  there,  ’’ 

"Right,  In  other  words,  you  are  working  in  the  Greek  Palace,  aren't 
you?"  ’ 

"Yes." 


'Do  you  think  you  might  look  around  for  new  buildings  and  go  there  before 
they  open  them?'*  ^ 

"That's  right.  That  is  what  I would  do.  " 

^ Just  about  the  same  way  the  salesman  sells  furniture  to  nxotels,  isn't 

it?  When  they  start  to  put  the  building  up,  that  is  when  he  starts  to  sell 

furniture, " 

"That's  right. " 

"Bid  the  testing  you  took  help  you  in  any  way?" 

"Yea,  it  did," 

"How  did  it  help  you?" 

"The  testing  gave  me  confidence  in  myself." 

when  we  find  a person  who  says  "I  am  too  dumb,  " we  put  a 
nttle  more  water  in  the  soup  and  send  him  down  the  hall  to  the  Community 
oollege  testing  program.  This  fellow  came  out  average.  This  destroyed  his 
excuse.  It  took  away  the  crutch*  The  problem  is  that  too  few  people  get  this 
service  when  they  need  it.  It  is  quite  common  to  hear:  "I  can't:  hack  it,  I 
can  t learn."  Testing  helps  to  remove  this  blockage. 
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’’Well,  actually  I had  a stroke  and  people  generally  think  when  a man  has  a 
stroke,  it  gives  him  problems  in  the  thinking  process  and  things  like  that, 
but  the  testing  proved  it  didnH. 

”I  saw  your  testing.  It  was  pretty  good*  How  else  do  you  think  it 
helped  you?” 

”Oh,  well,  I have  a paying  job  now,  that  is  plenty,  ” 

”V/hat  do  you  make  an  hour  now?” 

”$1,  87,” 

”$1, 87,  Did  you  ever  think  that  you  would  ever  do  this  type  of  work?” 

..  ”I  never  did,” 

* 

”Do  you  think  you  would  have  frowned  at  it  earlier  in  life?” 

”V/ell,  I probably  would  have,  yes,  ” 

”But  when  a fellow  goes  a little  slower,  sometimes  he  has  to  drive  the  car 
carefully  on  the  road,  doesn’t  he?” 

” That’s  right.  ” 

’’Now  we  have  talked  about  it  before.  You  are  also  learning  while  you  are 
working  here.  You  supervised  people  in  the  past,  and  you  can  supervise 
people  in  the  future*  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  you  might  learn 
enough  from  this  job  to  start  your  own  business  ?” 

”It  is  very  likely  that  I might,” 

Spence  now  has  eight  janitorial  contracts  and  he  is  hiring  a young  man  part-time 
in  the  evening  now.  He  is  self-employed  also.  His  income  is  five  hundred  dol- 
lars per  month  or  more  now.  It  won’t  be  long  until  he  will  be  hiring  somebody 
full-time.  It  was  a matter  of  getting  him  some  direction.  What  is  a job?  A job 
is  a place  where  you  sell  your  human  energy  in  a manpower  package.  That  is 
— all-w-e-iieaeh-i' — • — - — — 

”Ih  that  case  you  will.be  hiring  other  people,  won’t  you?” 

’’That’s  right.” 

’’Well,  this  is  what  we  are  wanting  to  do,  to  get  this  thing  generating,  so 
you  can  use  every  bit  of  the  experience  you  have  had.  And  you  just  change 
your  route  in  life  a little  bit,  that  is  about  the  way  it  goes.  What  do  you 
think  about  teaching  other  people  what  you  have  learned?” 


’’Well,  I think  it  is  a wonderful  idea. 
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”How  about  finding  us  ? How  did  you  happen  to  find  us?** 

**U'ell,  my  sister  sent  me  down*  ’* 

Six  out  of  10  people  who  come  to  us  are  sent  to  us  by  people  who  have  been 
through  the  program* 

* You  know,  six  out  of  10  people  come  to  our  program  because  they  have 

been  sent  in  like  you  were.  How  many  people  were  there  the  night  you 
were  there?'*  ^ & jr 

"Oh,  I would  say  25  or  more*'* 

more,  I think  there  were  about  40,  We  were  a bit  crowded. 
Did  they  seem  to  have  the  same  attitude  you  had,  that  they  learned  a bit 
from  it?"  ^ 

"They  seemed  to,  yes,  most  of  them  did,  ” 

'Now,  Spence,  what  kind  of  job  do  you  have  now?  I almost  forgot  to 
ask  you?" 

"Well,  I am  a night  watchman.  ’* 

"Do  you  do  anything  else  besides  being  a night  watchman?*’ 

Oh,  y©s,  there  is  cleaning  and  so  forth.  It  is  actually,  we  will  say,  a 
combination  of  custodial  work  and  night-watching  too,  *’ 

"Fine,  Now  let’s  get  to  one  more  point.  That  is,  before  you  came  to 
us,  over  this  four-year  period,  did  you  go  to  any  other  agencies  for  help, 
we  will  say  Government  agencies  ? Did  you  go  to  any  more  for  help?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I did,  " 

"Did  they  do  anything  about  helping  you  get  a job?" 

- - i‘jHo,._.they . didn't," 

"Did  you  get  very  much  encouragement  from  them?" 

"No,  I didn’t. " 

"Now  if  you  didn’t  get  any  help  over  that  period  of  time,  you  have  gotten 
your  job  on  your  own,  what  is  your  attitude  now?" 

"I  would  say  go  out  and  get  your  job  on  your  own.  " 

"You  have  to  know  what  you  have  to  sell  first  though,  don’t  you?" 

"Yes," 

"Thanks  a lot,  Spence,  " 
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This  man  got  a Janitor’s  Job.  I could  go  on  to  others  who  have  gone  into 
other  types  of  work.  Soon  he  will  be  employing  other  people.  It  doesn’t  take  a 
college  education  to  teach  a person  things  like  this.  I would  say  that,  many  of 
the  businessmen  on  the  panel  that  Mr.  Watkins  spoke  about,  are  not  college 
graduates.  How  is  that? 

MR.  WATKINS:  True.  ^ 

MR.  ZIEGLER:  You  see  they  are  people  who  can  solve  problems  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  rather  than  the  clinical  view. 

This  is  a lady  that  went  through  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program,  who  got  her  Job  through  a private  agency. 

The  following  is  a tape  recording: 

”How  long  after  you  graduated  did  you  start  to  work  on  this  present  Job?*’ 
’’Five  months.” 

’’Five  months.  How  did  you  get  this  Job?” 

’’After  four  months  at  the  State’  Employment,  I went  out  to  private  em- 
ployment offices.  ” 

’’Why  did  you  go  to  private  employment  offices  ?”. 

’’Because  I didn’t  think  the  State  office  was  doing  a thing.  They  were  Just 
telling  me  to  come  back  next  time,  they  didn’t  have  anything.  ” 

”How  often  did  you  go  back  and  visit  them?” 

”Once  a month.  *' 

”How  long  after  you  went  to  the  private  employment  agencies  did  you  go 
to  work?  About  how  many  days?” 

’’Between  25  and  2C#.” 

’’Between  25  and  28.  How  many  employers  did  they  send  you  to  see?” 

”I  was  employed  by  the  fourth  one. ’’ 

”By  the  fourth  one.  Could  you  have  gone  to  work  for  any  of  the  other 
employers  ?” 

”If  I would  have  had  a little  more  experience.” 
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’’Now  you  say  experience.  Did  age  have  anything  to  do  with  it?»' 

’’No,  not  age  at  all.  Just  the  time  that  I had  had  in  office  work.  " 

"They  would  have  hired  you,  if  you  could  have  done  the  job.  What  was 
your  feeling  about  age  and  employability?" 

"I  don*t  feel  any  of  them  held  it  against  me  at  all.  It  was  not  even  brought 
up  really,  " 

"Were  they  large  companies  or  small  companies  ?" 

"Two  of  them  were  large  and  the  other  was  a large  hospital,  " 

"Now  Ada,  you  went  only  to  employment  agencies.  You  went  to  the  public 
Employment  Service,  and  after  four  months  you  had  no  service  there, 
then  you  went  to  a private  employment  agency,  several  of  them.  How  many 
did  you  go  to  ?" 

"I  went  to  four,  " 

"And  you  got  your  job  within  25  to  28  days,  after  four  referrals?" 

’Yes,  that’s  right," 

"Now  this  company  you  are  working  for  now  hires  over  100  people.  Is 
there  much  of  a personnel  turn-over  here?" 

"Yes,  there  is  iiuite  a bit  since  I have  been  here  in  just  a month, " 

"Y7hat  is  their  attitude  towards  hiring?" 

"All  that  have  been  hired  since  I have  came,,  including  myself,  are  older,  " 
"Older,  V/hen  you  say  older,  what  age  bracket  are  you  talking  about?" 
"Over  40o " 

"Over  40,  So  the  old  grey  mare,  in  other  words,  has  some  use  after  all?" 

"The  younger  ones  come  and  go  and  they  just  get  them  trained  and  then  they 
leave,  and  they  have  to  re-hire  and  re-train<, " 
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Basically  this  what  we  teach  these  people. 

This  lady  didnH  come  to  our  class  until  after  she  got  the  job  and  paid  35 
per  cent  of  her  first  month^s  salary  to  get  it.  Then  she  heard  about  us,  be- 
cause the  employer  sent  her  to  us.  He  is  only  a block  and  a half  away  from  the 
Public  Employment  Agency  where  they  have  one  older  worker  specialist.  One 
specialist  can’t  possibly  work  with  all  of  the  older  people  unless  they  do  it  by 
group;  They  are  doing  some  work  by  group  in  this  one  Public  Employment 
office,  but  it  is  done  in  the  daytime,  I would  like  to  emphasize  this;  If  it  is 
done  at  night  you  get  both  groups,  you  get  those  who  are  out  of  work;  you  also 
get  those  who  can  step  up  and  vacate  jobs  for  those  with  lesser  skills,  because 
we  do  get  about  25%  of  our  people  from  those  who  are  working,  but  are  looking 
for  better  jobs. 

I have  been  asked  to  comment  on  various  aspects  of  the  Creative  Job 
Search  Techniques  program  insofar  as  as  it  relates  to  cost,  qualifications  and 
mixing  of  the  various  age  and  occupational  groups : 

1.  The  Cost 

The  cost  is  negligible  when  compared  to  other  counseling  techniques.  One 
Counselor /Leader  can  handle  50  participants  with  ease.  This  is  fifty 
times  greater  than  under  the  one  counselor-one-counselee  approach* 

2*  The  Success  Factor  of  Older  vs.  Younger  7;orkers  in  Finding  Jobs 

Physically  qualified  workers  who  apply  the  techniques  find  jobs  commen- 
surate with  their  marketable  skills  regardless  of  age.  One  of  my  volun- 
teer helpers  is  a former  phar3nacist;  he  is  now  a shipfitter  — HQ  PtPtMg 
lob  at  age  56;  after  more  than  20  years  away  from  that  type  of  work. 
Another  man,  a salesman,  liad  operated  an  industrial  crane  during  the 
war  years,  A.t  age  50  he  returned  to  operating  a crane.  Age  was  not 
considered.  Only  experience  counted.  Both  of  these  men  earn  more 
than  $3.70  per  hour;  both  are  happy! 

3®  “*7hv  Have  a Cross-Section  of  Both  Age  and  Occupation  in  the  Class  - 
’ room.  Groups  ? 

Because  that  is  the  way  our  society  lives  — One  age  group  learns  from 
the  other  * The  younger  group  learns  to  profit  by  the  expressed  or  ob- 
vious errors  of  the  older  group.  The  older  group  gains  confs  lence  when 
they  learn  that  the  younger  group  are  loss  qualified  than  they,  and  some- 
times that  the  younger  group  is  badly  educated;  that  youth  alone  does  not 
pose  competition.  The  same  applies  to  the  varied  occupations  in  the 
group.  Some  learn  that  blue  collar  work  pays  quite  well.  Others  learn 
that  it  isn’t  too  late  to  return  to  school  and  that  returning  to  school  is 
a pretty  good  idea;  that  it  is  not  too  costly.  Each  group  lends  confi- 
dence and  knowledge  to  the  other  group  1 V/e  wouldn’t  want  it  any  other 
way  I Perhaps  this  is  why  our  program  has  been  so  successful  I Society 
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is  prone  to  group  people  by  age,  sex,  occupation,  or  otherwise,  It_^ 
isolates  them  from  the  society  in  which  they  actually  live.  It  is  easier 
for  the  counselor  to  do  this,  but  all  he  accomplishes  is  to  bring  about  an 
exchange  of  ignorance.  Our  lecture/conferences-  are  held  to  exchange 
ideas,  not  to  reinforce  or  bolster  old  prejudices  and  complaints  or  to 
strengthen  excuses  for  not  helping  one’s  self.  The  purpose  is  to  enable 
the  younger  person  to  benefit  by  the  experience  of  the  older  person;  and 
for  the  older  person  to  learn  from  the  younger. 

4,  What  are  the  Qualifications  for  Conducting  a Creative  Job  Search 
Techniques  Program  Successfully? 


We  look  for  an  educated  man,  a thinker,  a leader:  that  p_erson.wlio  has 
earned  a PS  degree  (Doctor  of  Experience)  rather  than  the 
Higher  and  Deeper  in  Academics),  The  counselor  for  this  type  of  group 
interaction  .must  first  be  a leader  who  acts  as  a stimulant,  sometimes  an 
irritant  — the  counselor~onlv~bv"degree  does  not  necessarily  m.ean  that 
a leader  has  been  produced.  The  college  degree  exposes  the  student  to 
knowledge,  but  does  not  guarantee  a superior  product  or  counselor.  We 
have  been  fortunate  to  develop  several  highly  qualified  Counselor/ Leaders. 
None  are  college  trained,  none  have  a degree,  but  all  are  well  educated 
in  the  facts  of  life  and  have  a definite  feeling  for  their  fellow  man 
They  are:  a Cabinetmaker,  age  59,  who  now  gets  referrals  from  pro- 
fessional counselors;  a full-time  Salesman,  age  77;  a plumber , age  35 , ■ 
who  has  sparked  a whole  chain  of  job  forums  in  C JST  within  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  a former  Model,  age  46;  a^^qmemnker,  age  48; 
a high  school  Student,  age  17;  a Sales  Manager,  age  56;  and  lastly  th^ 
Pha.rmacist,  age  56,  who  is  now  a shipfitter.  All  are  leaders  in  their 
ownr.ight  — all  are  former  participants  in  the  CJST  program  can 

carry  out  a program  on~their~own  I I like  to  say  that  they  haven  t been 
inhibited  by  ail  of  the  ’'Don’t  do  i”  or  ”It  can’t  be  donelj’  teachings  ex- 
pounded by  the  cautionists  who  are  reluctant  to  tackle  a program  without 
guidelines  furnished  by  so-called  experts.  These  people  are  producing 
because  they  have  had  a chance  to  produce  — they  are  M as  ter , C ouns  elqr  s 
w ithout  portfolio  or  degree  — how  many  more  might  exist  for  us  to  find, 
if  we  look  I They  are  unpaid  volunteers  I One  more  comment  — these 
people  are  well  grounded  in  knowledge  about  how  our  economic  system 
works,  by  practice  and  study  — self  study! 


5,  V/ho  Pays  for  the  Program?  Government  does  jiot,  except  for  the 
classroom  furnished  by  the  college  I The  counselees  do  not  pay  I There 
are  no  strings  attached  to  the  ccunselor/leader  i Participants  are  not 
entitled  to  anything,  or  any  service,  unless  they  do  their  homework* 

For  this  reason  we  can  be  very  blunt  and  tell  them,  ’’Help  yourself  and 
we  help  you!  If  you  do  not  want  to  help  yourself,  give  up  your  chair 
to  the  next  guy  who  wants  a chance  to  do  sol*'  The  CJST  program  is  aqd 
has  been  supported  bv  the  local  citizenry  who  volunteer  their  time,  an^ 
local  businessmen  who  contribute  materials  and  time,  in  the_interest  of 
creating  income  producers  from  tax  consumers  --  no  cash,  only  in  kind_. 
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In  conclusion^  I would  like  to  reemphasize  the  fact  that  older  workers^  or 
senior  workers  as  we  call  them  in  Oregon,  must  rely  upon  themselves  if  they 
are  to  find  gainful  employment.  While  this  is  fact,  few  unemployed  or  under- 
employed people  know  it  to  be  so.  The  head  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Servicfe  was  quoted  in  the  February  9,  1963,  issue  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal.. 
and  the  December  1963  issue  of  Nation’s  Business  magazine  as  stating: 

^’Public  and  private  employment  agencies  together 
account  for  only  an  estimated  20  per  cent  of  the 
hires  in  the  national  labor  market. '' 

This  fact  has  been  further  substantiated  by  surveys  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  One  in  particular  dealt- with  youths  between  ages  16  and 
2l  years:  Special  Labor  Force  Report  No.  46.  On  page  1263  of  that  report  it 
was  stated: 

*’Most  of  the  young  people  obtained  their  first  Jobs 
either  through  applying  directly  or  through  friends 
and  relatives. '• 

This  particular  report  indicated  that  C0%"plus  got  their  ^>wn  jobs  --  the 
USES  accounted  for  5.2%  and  private  employment  agencies  for  another  3.4^. 
And,  from  our  experience,  the  same  pattern  exists  for  the  older  worker.  ^ 
has  to  do  it  himself.  He  should  be  taught  to  find  his  own  job.,  Trivate  employ- 
ment agencies  in  Oregon  cahfill  only  an  estimated  one  out  of  ten  jobs.  The  ^ 
Public  Employment  Service  also  has  some  problem  in  filling  all  Jobs.  Doesn  t 
it  make  sense  to  teach  people  to  find  their  own  Job?  It  has  been  done  before 
and  it  has  worked!  For  example:  The  International  Labor.Reyigw  for  April 
1961,  carried  an  article  entitled  ’’Discrimination  against  Older  Workers’  by 
Mr.  H.  L.  Douse.  This  article  described  a ’’special  counseling”  service 
conducted  in  1947  in  Toronto,  Canada,  by  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Gom- 
mission--or  in  some  of  the  unemployment  language  — the  ’’Rocking  Chair 
Line.  ’’  I quote  from  that  article:* 

”The  counseling  unit  did  not  make  placements;  its 
function  was.  solely  counseling.  ” 

”One  suce.essful  feature  of  the  counseling  was  that  many 
applicants,  encouraged  by  the  interviews,  had  their  self 
confidence  restored  and  with  a new  and  realistic  self 
appraisal  of  their  abilities  were  enabled  to  go  out  and 
get  jobs  for  themselves.  Previously,  they  had  tried  re- 
peatedly to  obtain  employment  and  in  time  had  become 
discouraged.  A check  was  made  on  these  cases  a year 
and  a half  later  and  it  was  found  that  90  per  cent  of_ 
them  were  still  employed.  ” 
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Another  example  is  the  Philadelphia  Older  Worker  Pilot  Project  of  1957-58, 
conducted  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  jSmployment  Service  — The  project  dealt 
only  with  age  45-plus  workers.  I quote  from  the  project  report: 

‘’Although  age  is  a definite  factor  adversely  affecting 
an  individual’s  chances  of  finding  employment,  it  is 
still  possible  to  find  jobs  for  hard-to-place  older  work- 
ers. Of  the  2,  G92  older  workers  who  received  services 
under  this  project,  866  (or  about  2 out  of  5)  were 
placed  in.  satisfactory  jobs.  In  addition,  counselors 
helped  others  to  return  to  former  lobs  or  to  find  jobs 
for  themselves.  ” 


“Patience  and  understanding  as  well  as  counseling  and 
interviewing  skills  are  needed  in  dealing  with  older 
workers,  whose  prime  handicap  is  lack  of  confidence.  “ 

The  results  of  this  project  which  included  group  counseling  were: 


Control  group  that 
got  Routine  USES 
Service 


Test  Group 
that  got 
Special  Coun- 
seing  Service 


Number  selected  for  project 
Number  placed  in  jobs 


7,609 

50  (or  0.65%) 


Number  of  handioapped  in  group  747 

Number  of  handicapped  placed  in  jobs  6 (or  o.  8%) 


2,092 
866  (Or 
41%) 
263 

131  (or 
50%) 


It  has  been  stated  by  leading  experts  in  the  advertising  field  that  the 
best  advertiser  is  the  thoroughly  satisfied  customer  who  tells  his  friends. 

He  will  tell  at  least  30  friends  about  his  pleasant  experiences  I Our  experience 
in  the  CJST  Classes  reveals  that  six  out  of  10  participants  are  referred  bv 
former  participants;  one  out  of  10  come  from  employers  who  know  about  the 
program;  and  the  remaining  three  out  of  10  come  from  many  sources  — wel- 
fare, preachers,  teachers,  parents,  etc.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the  CJST  pro- 
gram has  been  copied,  even  in  foreign  countries.  Therefore,  any  public  agency 
that  will  teach  individuals  how  to  help  themselves,  can  have  a “built-in  public 
relations  program”  working  for  that  agency.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  budget  is  computed  on  the  “number  of  placements"  method,  one-live-wire- 
counselor /leader  in  an  agency  can  create  countless  numbers  of  “satisfied  and 
gainfully  employed  citizens’’  who  will  refer  others  to  thv.'  agency  where  the  help 
is  available.  Furthermore,  this  group  guidance  approach  to  individual  em- 
ployment problems  can  further  extend  an  overworked,  and  presently  inadequate, 
counseling  service  to  more  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons.  One-to-one 
counselors  would  then  have  more  time  to  work  with  the  more  difficult  cases. 
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In  Oregon  our  Public  Employment  offices  are  now  teaching  techniques  similar  to 
the  CJST;  they  often  refer  individuals  to  the  CJST  classes.  Some  of  our  State 
Apprenticeship  representatives  have  increased  their  effectiveness  by  utilizing  the 
techniques  with  their  applicants,  as  have  many  social  welfare  case-workers. 
Other  states  can  do  the  same! 


The  ultimate  would  be  for  ’’self-help  techniques”  to  be  taught  to  all  v/ho 
register  for  unemployment  compensation,  as  a part  of  the  registration  procedures. 
It  apparently  worked  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1947.  Why  not  in  the  U.  S.  A,  in 
1966  and  the  years  to  come? 

This  whole  idea  of  creative  Job  search  techniques  is  not  new  ! It  has  existed 
for  many  hundreds  of  years,  comes  from  a Chinese  philosopher  — Confucius. 

He  said: 


’’Give  the  hungry  man  a fish  and 
tomorrow  he  will  retu3:n  for  more. 
Teach  the  hungry  man  to  fish  and 
he  will  feed  himself  forever  more.  ” 


Thank  you, 

DR.  FEIN  GOLD:  I want  to  thank  the  panel  for  their  creativity  and  the 
panel  audience  for  their  attentiveness. 

Since  we  went  longer  than  anticipated,  why  don’t  we  return  at  1:30  p.m, 
rather  than  1:15? 

(Thereupon,  at  12:25  p.m.  the  panel  was  recessed  for  lunch,  to  reconvene 
at  1:30  p.  m«  the  same  day. ) 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 


DR  FEIN  GOLD:  I thought  it  might  be  good,  before  we  start  discussion  to 
see  if  any  of  our  panelists  wish  to  add  anything  to  their  presentations.  However, 
this  time  I am  going  to  be  much  more  directive.  If  anyone  takes  more  than  about 
three  minutes,  we  will  stop,  so  we  can  have  more  audience  participation. 

But  we  do  have  panelists  who  still  have  a lot  they  want  to  say.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  say  a few  words,  too,  Mr,  Chelgren. 

MR.  CHELGREN:  I agree  that  guidance  in  job-finding  techniques  is  one 
facet  of  the  services  needed  by  the  older  worker.  The  Employment  Service  is 
also  aware  of  this,  and  I think  this  is  a problem  that  we  should  concentrate  on,  to 
draw  on  many  of  these  services  that  have  been  developed  either  by  individual 
Employment  Service  offices  or  by  groups  of  various  types  in  the  community. 
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It  means  a combined  effort  in  each  community  to  see  its  own  specialized 
problem  and  to  try  to  develop  something  that  will  meet  the  local  needs. 

I think  group  counseling  is  very  effective,  as  is  the  employer  panel.  How- 
ever, these  techniques  serve  only  some  of  the  people.  There  are  others  who  need 
Individual  counseling.  This  is  where  the  older  worker  counselor  enters  in.  We 
need  to  work  more  cooperatively  in  these  efforts  to  meet  individual  needs.  I 
think  this  is  where  our  success  will  lie.  There  are  a number  of  successful  group 
counseling  efforts  in  the  Employment  Service,  and  I think  they  serve  a definite 
purpose. 

vVe  have  a certain  limitation  in  our  resources,  as  was  brought  out  this 
morning  by  Mr.  Levine,  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  change  as  time  progresses 
and  as  we  adjust  to  the  problems  of  our  changing  economy. 

This  is  a very  broad  problem,  I think  we  had  a good  discussion  this 
morning.  I was  very  interested  in  all  of  the  points  of  view«  I think  through  the 
participation  of  all  of  us,  we  can  perhaps  come  up  with  some  good  recommenda- 
tions. 


MR.  V/A  TKINS:  I would  just  like  to  add  a few  thoughts.  It  is  my  personal 
belief  that  the  employer  panel  is  very  practical.  It  provides  you  with  counseling 
services.  You  do  not  require  funds  to  get  it.  It  is  good  both  for  the  applicant 
and  for  the  employer,  the  man  who  sits  on  the  panel, 

I am  sure  I can  speak  for  the  panel  members  that  were  present  one  day. 

The  applicant  was  a very  idealistic  man,  perhaps  too  idealistic,  had  a tremendous 
need  to  contribute  something,  and  he  just  couldn’t  find  where  he  fitted.  He  felt 
tremendously  rejected.  7iud  he  said  to  the  panel,  *'You  know,  I don’t  know  where 
I belong,  I don’t  even  think  anymore  that  I belong  in  this  country.  I don't  know 
whether  there  is  a land  that  I belong  in,  ” That  is  real  despair.  And  I think  we 
all  learned  as  employers  what  the  psychological  meaning  of  work  is  to  an  indi- 
vidual, So  it  is  both  good  for  the  individual  and  it  is  good  for  the  employer. 

We  find  as  panel  members  that  we  are  calling  other  employment  men  say- 
ing, ”We  saw  a man  that  we  know  you  can  use.  Give  him  an  interview.  See 
what  he  can  do,  ’’  And  this  is  very  helpful. 

DR.  FEINGOLD:  Mrs,  Coleman? 

MRS,  COLEMAN:  Well,  what  I was  talking  about  this  morning  is,  I hope 
you  recognize,  what  I was  asked  to  talk  about,  and  that  is,  what  is  employment 
counseling  service  for  those  older  workers  who  need  individual  employment 
counseling  service.  What  is  it?  What  are  the  techniques,  what  does  the  coun- 
selor do,  how  do  you  do  it? 

I think  we  have  all  agreed  that  a certain  percentage  of  applicants,  at  least 
those  coming  to  the  Public  Employment  Service,  do  need  individual  counseling 
service.  They  unquestionably  need  information  about  the  labor  market,  but 
equally  they  need  help  in  analyzing  themselves  and  their  assets  and  liabilities  in 
terms  of  where  they  would  fit  in  the  labor  market.  We  have  seen  any  number  of 
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older  workers  in  New  York  State  who  spend  a tremendous  amount  of  time  and 
energy  applying  at  the  w rong  places  for  jobs  — the  wrong  places  in  terms  of 
what  they  have  to  offer.  They  look  at  the  ads  in  the  newspaper  and  rush  out  to 
apply  for  a job  just  because  the  employer  is  advertising  a vacancy,  when  they> 
as  individuals,  donH  have  the  qualifications  for  that  particular  job#  They  might 
have  very  good  qualifications  for  another  job.  And  I think  we  have  found  that  a 
great  deal  of  discouragement  and  the  feeling  that  employers  discriminate  against 
older  workers  results  from  the  fact  that  older  workers  apply  in  the  wrong  places 
for  what  they  have  to  offer# 

♦ 

I would  still  like  to  throw  out,  not  necessarily  at  this  particular  moment, 
but  for  discussion,  the  three  suggested  recommendations  I did  make# 

DR.  FEIN  GOLD:  Thank  you.  Mr#  Stabler? 

MR.  STAHLER:  I guess  there  are  two  or  three  points  that  I would  like  to 
emphasize,  speaking  personally. 

Number  One,  i think  we  are  reaching  only  a small  fraction  of  the  older 
workers  who  need  help  in  finding  themselves  vocationally#  This  is  due  to  a 
number  of  reasons# 

Funds  is  one#  Emphasis  on  youth  is  another.  But  I suspect  also  that  those 
serving  older  workers  often  feel  that  because  these  workers  have  a long  work 
history  they  can  simply  reflect  that  work  record  on  their  applications  and  hope- 
fully somehow  effect  a placement  in  one  of  those  occupations. 

I believe  that  we  have  to  concentrate  much  more  on  asking  ourselves,  those 
of  us  who  deal  with  older  workers,  to  what  extent  really  does  this  older  worker’s 
work  background  qualify  him  for  opportunities  in  the  current  labor  market  — in 
other  words,  not  so  much  what  has  he  done'  in  the  past,  but  what  is  there  for 
him  to  dp  now  and  in  the  future? 

I think  that  a lot  of  them  are  passed  by  because  we  just  don’t  ask  ourselves 
this  question.  Too  often,  if  we  can  classify  him  occupationally,  based  on  his 
past. work  history,  we  do — and  file  away  his  application. 

Number  Two,  there  have  been  more  developments,  I think,  in  the  past  five 
or  ten  years  in  new  methods  and  techniques  for  serving  people  with  special 
placement  problems  than  in  any  similar  previous  period.  I believe  we  need,  very 
badly,  improved  distribution  of  these  new  techniques  to  make  them  known  and 
available  throughout  the  nation-- the  techniques  that  have  been  tried  and  have  been 
proved  successful  and  those  that  have  been  tried  and  not  proved  successful,  and 
why. 

I think  we  should  be  workiH'ig  more  in  concert  with  each  other  and  sharing 
the  results  of  our  efforts  in  developing  new  methods  and  techniques.  Too  often 
we  tend  to  compartmentalize  our  services#  You  know  — this  is  ours,  that  is 
yours.  And  to > often  we  are  in  oompetitibn  with  each  other,,  instead  of.realljr 
pooling  our  r^^^rrmrees  and  know-how,  both  nationally  and  in  the  community. 
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V/e  need  badly  to  learn  about  and  use  the  best  that  is  known  about  methods 
and  techniques  in  serving  older  workers* 

Thirdly,  I believe  that  we  have  not  explored  adequately  not  only  the  insti- 

tutinnal  training  possibilities  for  older  workers,  but  also  On-the-Job  Training. 

# 

On-the-Job  Training,  it  seems  to  me,  offers  wonderful  possibilities  for 
older  persons,  from  the  employer's  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  the  job  seeker's 
standpoint.  When  he  enters  training,  he  actually  is  entering  ajp^  He  usually 
doesn  t have  to  go  out  searching  for  one  after  he  completes  training. 

Too  often,  we  think  of  MDTA  as  synonymous  with  institutional  training.. 
Actually,  On-the-Job  Training  is  supposed  to  be  a very  significant  part  of  the 
Manpower  Training  program  and  yet  I don't  think  we  begin  to  think  of  On-the- Job 
Training  as  an  outlet  for  older  workers* 

Those  are  three  points  I thought  are  worth  emphasizing* 

DR,  FiiilNGOLD:  You  have  been  most  attentive  and  you  have  listened  to  the 
panel  a,nd  their  reactions,  I hope  now  we  ca.n  see  how  you  feel  about  what  is  being 
discussed,  I hope  that  the  workshop  won’t  maintain  any  comfortable  consensus, 
but  come  out  with  our  own  thought  and  differences  in  thinking*  Let’s  see  what 
creative  ideas  we  can  come  up  with  to  make  this  a worthwhile  discussion. 

Who  would  like  to  lead  off  ? 

(Casework  Supervisor,  Family  Service  of  Reading 
and  Berks  oounty,  Reading,  Pennsylvania) : I am  with  a family  service  Agency 

and  also  working  on  a pilot  project  involving  the  person  who  has  TB  and  is  a 
problem  drinker. 

In  all  the  discussion,  so  much  seems  to  be  said  about  the  person  who  is 
still  an  active  job  seeker^  I have  heard  so  little  said  about  the  one  who  has  given 
up  awhile  back,  the  person  perhaps  on  BPA  or  DPV/,  whose  worker  sends  him  to 
the  State  Employment  Service,  because  this  is  a requirement,  at  least  it  is  in  the 
State  where  I live. 

So  he  goes  down  and  registers  at  the  regular  number  of  intervals,  and  if  by 
chance  anyone  offers  him  a job,  he  can  get  so  upset,  because  he  is  just  told  to 
report  to  this  person  with  no  preparation,  that  he  may  become  physically  ill  and 
never  be  able  to  move.  He  just  notifies  the  proper  people ^'*1  was  too  sick  to  ^ 
go,  ” and  his  assistance  goes  on  and  nobody  bothers  to  check  on  this  and  see  why 
he  was  ill  and  whether  he  needs  counseling  at  this  point. 

# * 

V/e  have  the  person  who  is  a problem  drinker,  who  started  out  bv  just 
drinking  weekends,  and  it  didn’t  interfere  with  his  job*  Then  it  interfered  a little 
bit,  but  he  was  still  kept  on  because  he  was  a skilled  workman.  But  finally'the 
employer  will  not  put  up  with  him  anymore,  and  his  reputation  has  gone  ahead* 
of  him,'  and  nobodyl.will  hire  him  because  he  is  an  alcoholic.  Of  course  he  is  not 
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blaming  it  on  being  an  alcoholic;  he  is  blaming  it  on  being  45  or  52.  I could  give 
many  examples  of  these  people,  who  have  given  up  all  hope  of  getting  employment, 
and  therefore  will  not  go  out  to  one  of  these  counselors. 

You  are  talking  about  using  community  resources,  but  how  much  is  being 
done  actively  to  use  the  DPW  worker,  to  use  the  Family  Counselor,  the  Family 
Service  Agency  counselor,  who  may  know  some  of  these  people  and  who  is  work- 
ing with  them  ? 

Many  Family  Service  agencies  are  developing  groups  to  work  with  the 
older  people.  Have  they  been  approached  to  see  whether  they  would  make  a 
specialty,  perhaps,  of  working  with  these  people,  to  get  them  ready  to  come  to 
the  vocational  counselors,  the  employment  counselors? 

Have. you  thought  at  all  of  using  the  social  worker  in  the  community? 

DR.  FEIN  GOLD;  Let*s  everybody  react, 

DR.  RAMONA  FIRST  (Follow-up  Director-,  Project  ”G0^ San  Fran-  •. 
.cisco  California) ; \ve  have  a joint  effort  in  which  the  Employment  Service  and 
Family  Service  Agency  are  in  the  same  suite  of  offices,  so  that  if  an  applicant 
seems  to  need  Family  Service  Agency  services  more  than  employment  services, 
he  is  referred  immediately.  V/e  are  just  midway  in  our  experiments,  but  we  are 
quite  sure  that  this  is  a very  reasonable  and  profitable  approach. 

MR.  EIEGLER;  V/e  do  this,  too.  If  a person  comes  in  and  he  has 
problems,  such  as  drinking  or  obvious  psychological  problems,  we  filter  them 
into  another  Phase,  which  is  the  Portland  General  Extension  Division  Counseling 
Service  of  the  State  System  of  higher  education.  And  there,  if  they  should  have 
psychiatric  care  or  counseling,  they  are  sent  up  on  Medical  Hill,  the  University 
of  Oregon  Medical  Center,  If  the  need  is  for  social  counseling,  they  will  get 
them  to  a social  worker*  And  we  have  working  arrangements  of  this  kind  with 
other  community  agencies, 

MR,  STAHLER:  I sort  of  touched  on  that,  but  not  very  much.  A great 
deal  of  emphasis  is  being  placed  nowadays  on  reaching  out  and  encouraging  and 
motivating  individuals  to  come  in  for  services  they  need.  Not  muclyhad  been 
done  about  it  until  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  greatest  emphasis  has  been  on 
disadvantaged  youth.  They  now  have  professionals  and  sub-professionals,  called 
community  outreach  workers,  who  go  to  the  places  where  these  kids  hang  out, 
pizza'  parlors,  pool  rooms,  sometimes  a church  basement.  They  play  pool  with 
them,  strike  up  a conversation,  develop  a rapport,  discuss  their  problems,  and 
sort  pf  generally  encourage  them  to  come  in  for  services.  They  are  doing  that 
more  and  more  in  the  Youth  Opportunity  Centers  of  the  Employment  Service. 

But  practically  nothing  has  been  done  along  this  line  with  adults.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  questions  I asked,  if  you  remember.  To  what  extent  should 
we  — and  I really  was  fishing  for  a positive  answer  from  the  group  here  — should 
we  really  to  out  and  reach  and  encourage  older  workers  to  a^ail  themselves  of 
needed  services. 
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Now,  whether  we  should  have  separate  workers  doing  this,  or  utilize  the 
resources  of  Family  Service  Agencies,  such  as  yours,  who  are  familiar  with 
• these  people,  or  both,  that  is  something  worth  discussing. 

I suppose  all  of  the  different  techniques  for  motivating  ought  to  be  used. 

I think  we  are  in  an  era  now  when  almost  anybody  who  is  ready  for  work  can  get 
a jobo  I believe  there  has  been  no  better  era  that  I can  remember  in  my  lifetime 
than  now,  except  during  the  V/ar,  to  salvage,  rehabilitate,  and  restore  to  em- 
ployment these  kinds  of  individuals,’  for  there  critical  need  for  more  workers. 
^7hen  there  is  a surplus  of  workers,  you  have  a devil  of  a time  doing  it.  But 
now,  when  there  is  a critical  need,  v/e  could  reach  out,  rehabilitate  and  help 
salvage  these  people.  And  I think  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

I agree  with  you,  we  have  not  been  doing  it  and  we  really  should, 

VOICE:  I am  a visitor,  working  witn  the  Community  Action  and  the 
Poverty  Program  in  North  Carolina,  working  with  on-the-job  development, 
older  workers,  and  so  on. 

V/e  have  found  that  the  neighborhood  people,  working  through  the  neighbor- 
hood, in  our  various  Community  Action  Centers,  are  sending  in  more  people 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with  of  all  ages,  Co  we  are  getting  ready  to  expand  into 
a tremendous  program.  All  you  need  to  do  is  help  one  person.  V/e  have  provided 
some  help  or  counsel  for  one  person  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  or  she  gets  a 
job,  and  you  don’t  need  to  do  any  more  to  get  the  people  out  of  their  homes.  One 
woman  came  in  who  had  given  up  job  hunting  four  years  ago  because  she  thought 
it  was  hopeless,  but  the  woman  next  door  had  joined  one  of  the  literacy  classes, 
and  told  her  about  it  and  she  went  to  the  literacy  class,  and  she  said,  “V/ell, 
maybe  I will  try  to  get  a job. 

MR.  ZIEGLER:  May  I add  something  to  this  ? Are  you  a trained  coun- 
selor, Ma’am? 

VOICE:  I was  at  one  time, 

MR.  ZIEGLER:  How  about  some  of  the  people  who  are  helping  with  this  ? 

I ^ 

VOICE:  V/e  have  our  neighborhood  people.  These  are  the  Poverty 
people,  working  in  their  own  neighborhoods,  using  the  good  old  neighborhood 
language.  However,  we  do  have  in  our  set-ui^  two  people  with  some  employment 
interviewing  background.  They  have  some  eudcation  in  terms  of  counseling, 
and  have  rapport.  Our  clientele  is  36  per  cent  Negro,  with  a high  proportion  of 
poverty.  And  our  employment  people  do  have  the  rapport.  They  don’t  have  a 
lot  of  courses  that  they  took  in  the  past  or  anything.  But  they  have  that  feeling 
for  people  and  that  unders tending,  which  is  better  than  courses,  V/e  aro  finding 
that  the  neighborhood  people,  if  you  work  with  them  a little  bit,  have  a great 
understanding  and  empathy. 


DR.  FHNGOLD:  Hr,  Tash? 

MR.  WILLIAM  TASH  (Project  Director,  OMPER  Follow-up  Studies, 

Bureau  of  Social  Research,  Catholic  University,  Washing^ii,  D,  C,):  Wears 
evaluating  several  projects  for  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department,  vVe  noticed  in  all 
of  the  projects,  seven  in  all,  there  were  relatively  few  social  workers. ' Part  of  the 
reason  was  that  the  projects  are  contracted  usually  on  a one-year  basis,  and 
qualified  social  workers  are  difficult  to  hire. 

The  second  thought  is  that  we  used  some  semi-professionals  as  inter- 
viewers on  our  research  projects.  While  effective,  they  needed  professionally 
trained  supervision.  They  have  great  rapport,  but  are  less  precise  in  obtaining 
interview  information. 

A lot  of  projects  haven’t  had  the  professional  supervisors  to  really  do  a 
good  job.  Such  people  go  intothe  better  paying  administrative  jobs.  Maybe  we 
have  to  pay  professionals  on  the  technical  level  higher  salaries,  so  they  will  be 
attracted  to  stay  on  that  level. 

DR.  FEIN GOLD:  What  discipline  is  directing  the  project. 

'MR.  TASH:  Various  ones.  At  NGCY,  the  man  in  charge  was  a parole 
officer,  with  a BA  in  Social  Science.  At  Goodwill  Industries  the  person  in  charge 
had  no  specialized  training.  At  Washington  Action  for  Youth,  a social  worker 
was  actually  in  charge  of  the  program;  at  Neighborhood  Commons,  the  director 
was  a psychologist.  But  the  psychologist  was  used  for  administrative  purposes, 

MISS  SMITH:  There  is  a shortage  Qf  social  workers,.  I don’t  mean  you 
have  to  have  a Piaster’s  Degree  in  social  work  to  .do  this,  because  I feel,  too, 
that  the  person  in  the  community  who  knows  these  people  and  lives  with  them  is 
the  best  one  to  reach  them. 

hi  our  agency  we  hire  people  without  an  MSW  who  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a person  who  is  a social  worker,  to  help  them  \/ith  the  technical 
know-how.  But  they  are  doing,  a job  that  is,  I ^Jiink,  many  times  better  than  a 
person  with  an  MSW  might  do  in  reaching  in  and  establishing  the  rapport  and 
getting  the  confidence  of  the  people, 

f 

DR.  FEIN GOLD:  Any  other  significant  experiences  that  someone  would 
like  to  report? 

. * 

MR.  WATKINS:  I would  like  to  add  something.  We  established  our  own 
panel  on  a rotation  basis,  so  we  could  get  more  and  more  employers  involved  in 
the  process.  At  the  time  that  I left  the  panel,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
approached  me  and  asked  me  if  I would  establish  %.;»imilar  panel  for  the  handi- 
capped workers,  which  we  did.  We  have  completed  one  year  of  work  on  that  panel. 
We  have  seen  quite  a variety,  including  your  alcoholic,  heart  cases,  wheel  .chair 
cases,  and  so  on.  Referrals  to  this  panel  come  from  both  the  social  agencies 
and  the  Employment  Service,  It  has  proven  successful.  It  is  a little  tougher 
proposition  than  with  the  older  worker.  I don’t  think' there  is  much  question  about 
that,  because  very  often  you  have  age  combined  with  a disability.  But  certainly 
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the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  feels  it  is  an  adjunct  to  their  efforts  and  that  we  are 

having  the  same  impact  on  individuals  as  we  did  with  the  older  v/orkers» 

* 0 

VOICiJ;  Ivlay  I ask,  on  the  older  worlcer  panel,  was  it  primarily  men  or 
women?  One  of  our  problems  is  the  woman,  particularly  the  Negro  womaur 
j[  wondered  if  you  had  any  luck  with  them, 

MK.  WATldNS;  V/ell,  you  are  talking  now  about  the  mako-up  of  the  panel? 

VOIC  I am  talking  about  the  clients  who  come  to  the  panel* 

V /ATKINS:  Oh*  Well,  as  I indicated,  the  clients  who  come  are 
predominantly  male*  In  our  particular  panel  experience,  no  Negroes  have  appearer 
before  the  panel.  ^ 7 & 

MR.  I might  add  this  with  minei  too,  that  you  are  not  supposed 

to  keep  accounts  like  this,  but  out  of  10,  000  peopl*',  we  have  be  en  only  able  to 
reach  maybe  40  or  45  colored  people.  But  all  but  one  of  them  went  to  work. 

MRS.  COLEMAN:  I would  like  to  make  a comment,  if  I may* 

+1  f ^ think,  to  get  back  to  the  original  question,  I think  there  is  no  question 

kinds  can  be  of  extremely  g-  rat  assistance  in  this 
out  ^ c program,  and  in  getting  people  ready,  so  to  speak,  to  come  in  to  the 
iJimployment  Service  to  get  help.  And  I think  we  have  not  been,  in  most  of  our 

using  all  of  the  community  agencies,  as  effectively  as  we 


But  I would  like  to  make  another  plea,  and  that  is  that  the  Public  Smploy- 
ment  Service  be  strengthened  both  in  terms  of  numbers  of  staff  and  quality  of 
staff.  It  really  is  a little*  futile  for  any  or  all  of  us  to  go  out  reaching  to  bring 
in  additional  people  when,  as  Mr.  Levine  said  this  morning  and  as  all  of  us  who 
work  for  the  Public  Employment  Service  know  perfectly  well,  we  don*t  have 
enough  staff  or  enough  qualified  staff  to  handle  adequately  the  people  who  are 
already  in  our  offices*  Sc  we  are  not  going  to  be  doing  anybody  a service  to  go 
reaching  out  and  have  the  family  case  worker  or  anybody  else  motivate  the  person 
to  go  into  the  Public  Employment  Service,  if  all  that  can  happen  to  him  as  is 
certainly  true  in  many  of  our  offices  in  New  York  State  at  the  moment,  is  that 
a receptionist  has  to  take  a very  brief* application  and  say  to  the  person,  ”I 
will  give  you  an  appointment  for  30  days  from  now. " 

You  know  if  you  get  them  all  motivated  and  the  Public ‘Employment  Service 
has  to  say,  "I  will  give  you  an  appointment  30  days  from  now,  " that  will  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

DR.  FEINGOLD:  Yes. 

MR.  ZIEGLER:  I have  been  in  business  for  myself  and  I have  been  a 
specialist  in  business  organization  and  motivation  for  many  years.  Most  of  my 
life  has  been  spent  in  jobs  where  I had  to  get  people  to  do  things  that  would  lead 
to  their  self-improvement*  In  this  light,  I have  an  observation.  It  relates  to 
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the  Public  Employment  Service  in  the  United  States.  I have  almost  made  a hobby 
out  of  applying  for  jobs,  and  I have  personally  filed  applications  in  the  Public 
Employment  offices  in  20  states  during  the  past  six  years.  I observed  one  major 
problem  — the  operating  personnel  in  the  offices  I have  observed  in  those  20 
states  have  very  little  flexibility  in  job  performance. 

Most  of  the  operating  peioonnel  in  those  Public  Employment  offices 
would  readily  state  that  their  hands  are  tied  by  jirocedures  they  beg  not  to 
be  quoted  for  fear  of  censure  by  the  system.  Any  business  organization,  if  it 
is  to  be  successful,  must  also  provide  for  flexibility  in  order  to  meet  changing 
demands.  V/hile  the  majority  of  the  Public  Employment  Service  employees  are 
dedicated  — they  cannot  do  the  job  that  they  could  do,  tiniess  they  are  permitted 
to  do  their  job  as  the  situation  demands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  private  em- 
ployment service  operators  permit  a high  degree  of  flexibility.  Consequently, 
their  placement  ratio,  per  person,  appears  to  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  public 
service,  per  person.  The  estimate  is  & ratio  of  4:1  placements  per  person,  in 
favor  of  the  private  agencies.  I might  add  that  I also  visit  private  agencies 
when  out-of-state  — I find  the  placement  ratio  normally  exceeds  that  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  If  private  agencies  can  do  this  and  make  a profit  too,  the??  it  might 
pay  the  public  agencies  to  study  their  methods  and  to  copy  some  of  them,  except 
for  the  fee  charge, 

MR.  CHELGREN:  I think  in  part  here  it  should  be  mentioned  that  there 
are  certain  restrictions  in  the  Employment  Service  that  say  a private  agency 
doesn't  have.  V/e  have  a mandate  by  Congress,  we  have  ifco  follow  the  rules  and 
regulations. 

MR,  SIEGLER:  Go  to  Congress  and  tell  them  the  truth. 

MR.  CHELGREN:  This  is  being  done  quite  frequently,  if  you  .read  some 
of  t.he  hearings. 

MR.  ZIEGLER;  Let  me  give  you  one,  I don't  have  a governmental 
agency,  and  I have  been  able  to  reach  10,  000  people  at  night,  because  that  is 
the  only  time  they  could  be  reached.  You  know,  we  tried  it  in  the  day  time. 

You  can't  reach  anybody  in  the  day  time.  But  you  can  reach  them  at  night,  be- 
cause the  wife  says,  "”v/hy  don't  you  go.  Come  on  I will  take  you  with  me,  .'*  you 
see.  This  is  the  key.  And  a 40  hour  week,  c to  5,  is  no'  good.  Maybe  in  other 
words  you  could  re-arrange  schedules.  It  doesn't  mean  you  have  to  re-arrange 
the  law  or  anything.  Have  some  people  v/ork  a shift  at  night. 

MRS,  ANN  ALTMAN  (Director,  Selective  Placement,  New  York  State 
Eipployment  Service.  New  York  City) : I wonder  if  I could  address  my.seff 
partly  to  the  problem  of  the  community  agency.  Maybe  our  first  priority  in 
outreach  should  be  to  the  various  agencies  within  our  own  communities,  with 
whom  we  have  to  work.  In  large  urban  areas,  such  a complexity  .ind  variety 
of  services  may  be  available  that  some  of  the  jobs  that  we  think  have  to  be  done, 
may  be  going  on  right  within  oni*  own  communities* 
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Now  how  can  this  be  done?  I know  I don’t  know  all  the  answers,  but  I 

certainly  think  that  perhaps  one  of  our  recommendations  should  be  the  integrating 

of  all  the  facilities  within  the  community,  I think  perhaps  one  of  the  more  im~ 

portant  charges  from  this  conference  might  be  that  we  go  back  into  our  local  com- 

uni  les  an  examine  what  facilities  are  available,  work  out  some  sort  of  inter"’ 

community  agency  council  or  community  council,  whatever  they  may  wish  to  call 

^relationships  at  the  state  and  local  levels  and  work  out  proper 
relationships  and  communications. 

^ New  York  State,  and  I know  in  several  other  States,  v/e  have,  for  exam- 

primarily  with  rehabilitation  facilities 

it  does  include  on  the  periphery  older  workers  and 
various  other  socially  handicapped  groups, 

wTinf  ic  opportunity  to  each  agency  to  know 

activities  5m?i  agencies  are  doing,  and  also  to  combine  their 

flo-erteir  iej  -nr^f  1 SO  we  are  not  duplicating  too  much,  so  that  one 

flfri  c J ®?^®thing  another  one  has  already  been  doing  for  a long  time 

anv  P-ronn  wTie+f « ©xtremely  important  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  for 

y up,  whether  it  be  older  workers  or  any  other  group, 

of  the  ilSfmentser'^L?^  Inflexibility 

shovfr-nrn^inlc  time  and  although  there  are  problems  and 

lust  too  darn  ^ iuH  is  one.  In  fact,  I think  sometimes  we  are 

are  alwavQ  in  on  ^^^ve  an  ability  to  adjust  to  the  emergencies  since  we 

Por«-^d^ erxiergency  or  other.  And  number  Two,  I don’t  know  about 

New  Yor^^^  Statl  exception  in  the  country  --  but  I do  know 

encoiira (ypin pint  nf  One  of  our  principal  accomplishments  is  the 

flip  onm^iinii-  -p  applicant  who  comes  to  us  to  utilize  all  of  the  facilities  in 

of  a nniTrafp  f employment  purposes.  And  while  we  can’t  give  them  the  name 
of  a private  fee-charging  agency  by  name,  we  have  always  said,  ’’Sure,  try  it  if 

agenL^rs.  voluntary  non-fee-charging 

qJ  tJiiuk  it  would  be  a real  misapprehension  for  aixyone  to  feel  the  Employ- 
S prerogatives,  V/e  just  deal  v/ith  too  many  millions 

ments^^^  throughout  the  country  to  worry  if  we  lose  a couple  of  thousand  place- 


DR,  r^BIGOLD:  I think  for  a moment  I will  take  the  prerogative  of  the 
^ touching  now  on  a major  point.  Let’s  develop  it  little 

bit.  There  is  enough  research  to  point  out  that  counselors,  including  trained- 
counselors,  don  t know  community  resources.  And  at  least  in  my  judgement,  com- 
munity  resources  mean  all  resources,  V/e  are  not  just  spealdng  in  terms  of  the 
Public  Employment  Service. 
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I think  the  figures  we  heard  earlier  were  that  approximately  20  per  cent 
of  job  placements  were  made  through  the  State  jSmployment  Service  and  private 
agencies.  Iviost  communities  have  rich  resources  and  I would  believe,  based  on 
some  sound  research,  that  one  of  the  great  lacks  is  both  the  professionally  trained 
people  in  this  field  and  the  indigenous  workers.  I think  we  ought  to  explore  this 
concept  because  it  is  causing  a lot  of  furor,  at  least  in  some  universities  as  well 
as  some  private  agencies  as  to  where  and  how  to  use  indigenous  W'  .kers.  This 
is  something  that  must  be  explored  in  each  community.  For  example,  certainly 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  now,  Government  agencies  are  meeting  together  on 
various  task  forces  with  private  agencies,  to  find  out  what  one  another  is  doing. 
Where  we  have  resources,  let^s  be  certain  that  we  are  using  them. 

1 want  to  nail  down  this  fact.  I think  you  really  brought  up  something  that 
I think  we  would  ail  agree  on«  If  anyone  doesn’t,  now  is  the  time  to  be  heard  be- 
cause I would  like  us  to  come  out  with  some  major  agreements  on  doing  more  to 
utilize  what  we  do  have  available. 

VOICE : I think  Washington  has  done  something  very  concrete  in  this 
respect  in  that  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council  has  put  out  a booklet  listing  and 
describing  all  of  the  agencies  and  what  they  are  doing,  whom  to  contact,  et  cetera, 
for  the  whole  area  of  Arlington,  Fairfax,  the  whole  V/ashington  community.  So 
it  is  very  easy  to  kind  of  coordinate. 

VOICE:  1 agree.  Lists  and  booklets  are  awfully  important.  But  I don’t 
think  they  are  enough.  Because  you  can  read  what  an  agency  does,  but  they  may 
have  changed  their  policy  last  week;  when  you  call  them  they  are  not  doing  it  any 
more. 


VOICE:  And  you  have  to  know  to  whom  in  the  agency  to  refer  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  case.  Many  agencies  have  people  who,  because  of  the  kind  of  people 
they  are,  are  better  with  an  older  worker  or  handicapped  worker,  and  so  on.  So 
your  listing  doesn’t  do  you  any  good  unless  you  know  who  in  that  agency  is  the  one 
that  will  be  most  concerned. 

VOICE:  It  is  a start.  I mean  there  are  133  agencies  in  this  area,  I 
think  it  would  take  a lot  of  time  to  — 

MR.  ZIEGLER:  Yu  know,  people  don’t  read  it.  This  Is  a great  problem. 
They  w’on’t  read  it.  Some  of  them,  have  to  have  it  read  to  them.  They  don’t 
pick  up  the  book. 

f 

But  let’s  take  the  community  I live  in.  I would  like  to  see  the  head  of  the 
Fdblic  Employment  Service  in  the  community  sit  down  with  a personnel  manager 
from  one  of  the  larger  companies,  from  some  of  the  smaller  companies,  with 
somebody  from  the  Welfare  Department  and  somebody  from  Rehabilitation,  and 
confer  on  this  on  a regular  basis  — not  twice  a year,  but  perhaps  once  a month  — 
to  keep  with  the  flow  of  things,  from  each  of  these  special  operations  and  from  the 
Community  College  where  they  are  ti*aining  people,  you  see.  New  developments 
have  come  out  in  the  past  two  weeks  in  our  area,  they  say.  They  opened  an  open- 
end  welding  course. 
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MR.  STAHLER:  I am  glad  you  said  that,  because  that  gives  me  a bridge 
to  a pet  idea  that  I have  been  trying  to  px*each  for  many  years,  and  haven't  gotten 
anywhere  with. 

We  have  in  our  communities  a wide  variety  of  special  interest  groups  and 
committees.  We  have  handicapped  committees -you  have  touched  on  some  of  this  — 
we  have  older  worker  committees,  youth  committees,  equal  opportunity  commit- 
tees for  minority  groups,  and  so  forth.  I think  it  is  really  about  time  that  we 
thought  seriously  about  having  real  honest-to-goodness  Manpower  Councils  in  our 
areas,  whose  concern  would  be  with  the  manpower  trends  and  resources,  with 
the  entire  supply  and  demand  in  the  area*  They  would  have  subject  subcommittees, 
utilizing  consultants  and  various  experts  on  a continuing  basis  and  would  study 
the  trends  and  opportunities  and  qualifications  of  unemployed  workers  in  the  area 
and  feed  this  information  to  all  agencies  involved,  including  all  educational  and 
training  facilities.  The  information  would  be  kept  current  and  made  available 
to  all  concerned,  and  hopefully  the  Council  would  stimulate  changes  in  the  Em- 
ployment Service  operations  locally  to  meet  the  needs,  and  of  other  member 
agencies,  educational  people,  Rehabilitation  people,  and  the  like* 

There  would  also  be  an  amalgamation,  or  at  least  coordination,  of  the 
activities  of  "^.he  special  interest  groups  so  you  don’t  have  handicapped  and  youth 
and  older  wo; ’ker  special  interest  groups  pressuring  employers  for  job  openings 
in  a dis organ  ized  way,  because  of  their  individual  interests.  But  job  opportuni- 
ties would  be  sought  in  an  organized  f*asluon,  in  which  employers  themselves 
and  labor  u’lions  as  well  as  agencies  and  organizations  concerned  would  parti- 
cipate, so  that  people  could  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  their  qualifications  for 
employment  without  regard  to  age  or  disability  or  lack  of  experience  or  what- 
have-you.  I believe  all  would  benefit  from  this  type  of  organized  appro^^ch* 

If  it  is  too  big  a thing  to  start  out  nationally  with,  certainly  we  ought  to 
have  a half  dozen  pilot  programs  set  up  in  selected  areas.  The  Councils  would 
look  into  all  facets  of  the  manpower  needs  and  manpower  resources  in  the  area, 
and  on  a continuing  basis  recommend  actions  needed,  and  follow  up  to  make 
sure  that  those  actions  arc  taken*  So,  you  would  have  for  once  an  organized  way 
of  reaching  people,  of  helping  people,  and  of  meeting  employers’  needs  in  the 
area* 


I think  we  are  extremely  disorganized  in  our  community  manpower  efforts 
and  that  it  is  high  time  we  did  organize  Councils  which  would  in  an  organized  and 
careful  manner  coordinate,  stimulate,  and  give  leadership  to  agencies  and 
organizations  and  activities  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  our  areas* 

VOICE:  North  Carolina  is  making  plans  to  do  that,  in  which  Durham  will 
be  a part,  to  have  an  overall  counseling  center  with  emphasis  on  older  workers, 
handicapped  workers,  younger  workers,  et  cetera.  They  are  working  on  plans 
which  will  be  submitted  to  OEO  within  the  week. 


DR.  FEIN  GOLD:  Wonderful* 
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MRS.  COLEMAN:  As  b,  matter  of  fact,  in  many  communities  in  New  York 
State  we  do  now  have  such  manpower  councils*  Their  responsibility  is  not  so  com 
prehens ive  and  extensive  as  you  suggest,  but  they  really  are  operating,  I think, 
extremely  effectively. 

The  problem  is,  as  I think  always  happens,  that  your  best  people  are 
your  busies  ; people,  and  I know  that  one  of  the  difficulties  is  trying  to  find  a day 
and  a time  ^7lien  you  can  assemble  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time  — - even 
10  people  to  say  nothing  about  25  people.  So  the  result  is  that  we  are  having  a 
little  difficulty  with  the  committees  because  all  of  the  membei's  can^t  make  all 
of  the  meetings  and  so  you  have  kind  of  an  in-and-out  business  instead  of  a con- 
tinuing kind  of  thing, 

MR.  STAHLER:  Yes.  I giiiess  I spent  a good  deal  of  my  lifetime  working 
with  community  committees  and  I noticed  that  in  many,  if  not  most,  communities 
the  same  people  are  called  upon  to  sexwe  on  handicapped  committees,  older  work- 
er committees,  and  so  forth.  If  we  could  coordinate  all  of  this  in  some  fashion 
and  cut  down  on  the  time  busy  people  are  asked  to  serve  on  various  committees, 
we  Will  have  more  effective  committees.  People  asked  to  be  on  committees 
should  not  be  asked  only  because  of  their  names,  but  they  should  be  selected  be- 
cause they  have  the  time,  or  will  make  the  time,  and  will  make  a contribution 
as  required.  I think  too  often  people  are  selected  only  because  they  are  prom- 
inent and  their  names  would  add  prestige  to  the  stationery,  rather  than  because 
of  the  contribution  they  might  make. 

I was  in  a nearby  city  recently  and  I thought  the  manager  was  very  wise 
in  setting  up  an  advisory  committee.  He  didn*t  go  to  organizations  and  ask  them 
to  designate  somebody,  a name.  He  suggested  names  of  people  who  he  knew 
would  work,  and  they  really  have  worked.  I think  this  is  the  kind  of  approach 
we  ought  to  take, 

MR.  TASH:  Would  you  suggest  employers  on  these  committees  as  well? 

MR.  STA.HLER:  By  all  means,  employers, ‘ labor  leaders,  educators. 
Employment  Service  people.  Rehabilitation  people,  representatives  of  religious 
bodies,  research  people,  university  people,  aid  so  forth— representatives  of 
whatever  groups  and  organizations  are  needed  to  help  with  the  various  facets 
of  the  manpower  problem  in  a given  area.  The  Council  should  have  an  executive 
or  steering  committee  and  a series  of  subcommittees,  where  individuals,  accord- 
ing to  their  particular  specialty,  would  concentrate  on  certain  areas  of  concern. 
For  example,  what  are  really  the  training  needs  of  this  area?  What  are  the 
major  rer^sons  why  there  is  discrimination  with  respect  to  individuals,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  is  disability  or  what?  What  really  can  be  done  to  overcome, 
in  this  particular  area,  whatever  discrimination  there  is  ? And  they  could  have 
employers  as  a major  group  on  this  particular  committee,  as  well  as  labor  lead- 
ers, and  pertinent  agencies  too. 

My  point  is  you  need  an  umbrella  organization  in  the  area  to  look  into  the 
manpower  problem  as  a whole  and  keep  on  top  of  it. 
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DR.  F SIN  GOLD:  Do  you  envision  this  as  another  agency  eventually? 

MR.  STAIILSR:  No,  sir,  I envision  it  as  a body  exercising  a leadership 
and  coordination  role  as  well  as  follow-through  and  motivation  with  respect  to 
existing  agencies, 

DR.  FEIN GOLD:  But  how  w uld  this  be  done  without  expense? 

MR'.  STAHLSR:  I think  you  have  to  arrange  for  a paid  staff  to  serve  this 
committee,  preferably  through  the  Public  Employment  Service,  They  have  to  have 
a paid  staff  to  keep  ths  thing  running, 

VOICii:  Why  do  you  say  preferably  through  the  Public  Employment  "Service  . 
inany  States  the  Public  Employment  Service  is  so  hidebound,  for  instance,  and 
if  they  are  going  to  be  on  the  Employment  office  staff,  they  have  to  have  so  many 
interviews  and  so  on, 

MR.  STAHLER:  One  effect  would  be  that  this  Council,  I would  imagine, 
would  exercise  tremendous  influence  on  changes  with  respect  to  the  Employment 
service  activities.  The  reason  I say  Employment  Service  paid  staff  is  because 
there  has  to  be  a governmer  t agency  with  prime  interest  in  the  manpower 
problems,  I don’t  know  of  any  other  agency  that  is  better  equipped  potentially 
to  be  concerned  with  rnanpov/or  needs  and  resourceso 

VOICE:  I agree  with  that, 

MR.  STAHLER:  But  let’s  forget  about  who  it  is,  I think  there  have  to  be 
changes  made  as  necessary.  But  I think  they  are  the  logical  community  agency, 

MISS  EVELYN  M.  HUGHES  (Special  VISTA  Assistant,  Operation  Break- 
through, Durham,  N,  C, ):  Ideally,  yes.  But  you  run  into  all  kinds  of  obstacles. 
For  instance,  we  have  been  trying  to  get  an  Employment  Security  representative 
to  work  in  the  Operation  Breakthrough  office,  We  want  that  person  to  be  a Negro 
because  we  have  a heavy  Negro  population.  But  we  are  stymied  by  the  North 
Carolina  merit  system,  and  so  'on,  because  apparently  practically  no  Negroes 
ever  passed  the  exam.  You  are  up  against  that  sort  of  thing  so  often  in  getting 
the  right  person, 

I am  all  for  you,  I believe  in  the  system.  But  practically  it  doesn’t 
always  work.  You  are  a great  visionary. 

MR.  ZIEGLER:  I agree  with  you,  I think  on  this  there  ought  to  be  some- 
body with  an  objective  look,  who  won’t  have  any  vested  interest. 

MRS.  COLEMAN:  Is  there  anybody  who  doesn’t  have  a vested  interest?  I 
think  that  is  what  the  problem  is,  - 

MR.  ZIEGLER:  Oh,  yes. 
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MR.  TASH:  \Vhere  would  the  pov/er  come  from;  I know  that  in  ''.Yashington, 
President  I^nnedy  was  the  source  behind  it#  The  employers  opened  up  jobs  be- 
cause of  his  influence#  Arlington  Cemetery,  for  instance,  suddenly  opened  up  a 
lot  of  jobs,  because  of  Administration  influence#  After  his  death;  two  employment 
councils  on  two  separate  projects,  not  comprehensive,  just  local,  and  it  sort  of 
disintegrated  because  there  was  no  force  from  the  top#  It  seems  somehow  the  top 
power  has  to  be  there  as  well  as  the  local  power# 

MH#  iVATKINS;  May  I comment  for  a minute?  Putting  the  employer  on 
this  committee,  this  working  committee,  is  indeed  a wise  thing#  Putting  the  man 
who  does  the  hiring,  the  employment  interviewer,  the  employment  manager  on  the 
committee  identifies  him  with  the  objectives  of  that  committee# 

Now  he  is  an  autocrat,  he  sits  at  the  doorway  of  entry  into  the  plant#  Be- 
lieve me,  no  one  is  ever  hired  unless  he  first  passes  them*  He  can  stop  them 
cold#  Put  him  on  the  committee,  let  him  be  identified  and  now  he  is  working  for 
the  same  objectives#  There  is  a source  of  power#  Because  your  ultimate  object- 
ive is  to  open  up  jobs  and  to  place  people  usefully# 

V0IC2:  Sometimes  he  might  be  a better  person  to  head  the  thing  up  than 
the  Employment  Service  people  because  he  is  a local  person  — 

MR.  STABLER:  Don^t  misunderstand  me.  I don’t  think  the  head  of  the 
Council  should  be  someone  from  the  Employment  Service,  I think  the  major  per- 
sons on  it  should  be  non- Employment  Service  people#  But  there  has  to  be  paid 
staff,  providing  services  for  the  group#  I am  suggesting  that  the  Employment 
Service  provide  the  staff  to  serve  the  group#  3ut  I would  prefer  having  an  out- 
standing empl'-^er,  or  university  professor  of  economics,  or  someone  like  that, 
to  head  it.  * 

^ with  your  point,  Mr#  IVatkins,  that  you  have  the  people  who  after 

all  actually  do  the  hiring  serving  on  it# 

DR#  FEIN  GOLD:  Is  this  contemplated,  I gather,  in  North  Carolina  some-  * • 
thing  comparable  to  this  ? 

VOICE:  Yes. 

DR,  FEIN  GOLD:  Who  is  heading  it  up? 

VOICE:  The  North  Carolina  Fund  is  setting  it  up  in  connection  with 
Operation  Breakthrough  In  Durham,  And  the  request  for  the  funds  is  going  in 
within  a few  days# 

There  will  be  an  older  worker  center,  a guidance  center,  younger  w'orker 
center,  a project  for  the  rural  people. 

MR,  SIEGLER:  Almost  like  an  automobile  diagnostic  center# 

VOICE:  Right. 
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o«ntci-  i^teh^is'^goocf--  concepts,  one  is  a community 

IviRS.  COLEMAN:  Is  the  North  Carolina  Fund  a private  thing? 

and  others’^^who  agency,  pretty  much  funded  by  Ford  Foundation  - 

ifrural  NorSa  SarJuna!  ““Standing  jobs  L ail  kinds  of  ways, 

dr.  FEIN  GOLD:  Is  this  what  you  had  in  mind? 

here.  One’if  different.  There  are  two  concepts  expressed 

That  is  dlffer(m‘  individuals  with  all  kinds  of  problems, 

would  be  to  coordinate  ^ Manpower  Council,  whose  function 

that  are  needed  d 7 **  ''cacarch,  to  see  to  it  that  the  services 

that  those  servliL^tt*iffl“f®®^®  ®“Pl°y®rs  and  of  job  seekers  in  the  area, 

X S wou7d lU  umbj-ella  sort  of  coun- 

mittees  and  so  fov«;  ?*  . . serving  on  it,  with  sufacom- 

needs  to  be  done  the  future,  what 

forth  Md  r e“o?=r  t ®®>^^*ces  are  needed,  what  agencies  are  needed,  and  so 
able.*  * nemendous  influence  on  making  sure  those  services  are  avail- 


are  supposed  Community  Action  Committees 

about  m^owen^^^^'  ® other  areas.  But  I am  talking 

MRS.  COLEMAN:  Just  manpower 

Droo-rar^^  T primarily  ooncerned  with  the  poverty 

maifao-ev^  meeting  manpower  needs  relating  to  high-level 

manageis  and  skilled  people  as  well  as  workers  at  lower  levels. 

body  with^i;sser  sLIS:  “ ^ ®o«e- 


VOICE:  The  point  is  to  start  out 
Durham,  and  11  other  communities,  and 
specific  jobs. 


with  a sort  of  manpower  delegation  in 
then  develop  into  the  centers  to  do  the 


what  I am^talHn^g^abouti  ^ ^ but  it  is  different  from 

MR.  oHiiiLGRSN:  Your  Council  might  recommend  something  like  that? 
MR,  STAHLER:  That's  right. 
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MR.  ZIEOLE'B.:  Congressman  Tom  Curtis  wrote  a book,  87  Million  Jobs. 
and  his  theory  in  this  book  is  job  educati  :,m;  that  you  can’t  just  do  it  by  working 
only  with  those  without  a job,  you  have  to  get  into  the  middle  gi’oup,  the  people  who 
have  a potential  to  step  forward  and  move  them  up*  And  this  is  part  of  what  Mr. 
Stabler  is  bringing  forth  here,  this  community  thing,  over-all,  all  levels  of  the 
employment  field,  it  v/ould  help  bring  thii;}  about. 

IvlR.  TASH:  I can  think  of  two  training  programs  on  the  local  level  that 
prepared' youth  to  become  multilith  operators;  unfortunately  there  was  no  market 
for  them,  and  nobody  seemed  to  realize  that  employers  didn’t  want  just  a multiiith 
operator;  they  wanted  fellows  who  could  be  used  in  the  office,  for  a variety  of  other 
things, 

MR.  ZliSGLER:  And  a businessman  would  have  brought  that  forth  immedi- 
ately. 


You  remember  the  lady  on  the  tape  recording  who  had  been  out  of  work  for 
four  months,  waiting  on  the  State  Smployment  Service,  7/ ell,  at  the  same  time  of 
her  wait  and  as  recently  as  last  week,  Portland  State  College  had  placed  job  orders 
with  pr^ate  employment  agencies.  The  prjlvate  agency  sends  the  applicant  to'  the  College, 
and  t^\e  College,  in  turn,  refers  the  ai>plic  ant  to  the  State  Civil  SejivTC'e*  Off  Ice.  ,If  the  . 
applicant  passes  the  exam,  the  college  hires  the  person,  and  that  person  pays  a 
fee.  No  for  ould  have  been  involved  if  the  Public  Employment  Service  and  the 
oo.’c"'.'*  i Civil  Service  Commission  were  communicating  with  one  another, 

^ ' /•.  nf-u  *11  question  could  have  passed  the  examination  and  would  have  probably 
secured  a job  with  the  State,  had  the  Public  Employment  Service  sent  her  to  the 
Civil  Service  office. 


MR.  TASTI:  The  same  thing  with  job  developers  from  different  projects. 
They  are  noaiex  jealous  of  their  leads  and  try  to  cultivate  similar  leads  but 
just  confuse  the  employer. 


DR.  FEIN  GOLD:  This  is  a complicated  subject  and  I don’t  think  we  are 
going  to  solve  all  of  the  problems  this  aiternoon, 

I just  want  to  mention  one  thing  from  my  own  observation,  Abe,  It  is  an 
intriging  idea,  and  lends  itself  easily  to  research  design.  I-Iavir?.?:  headed  a private 
non-profit  employment  service,  I found  that  even  among  professional  staff  there 
is  a jealousy  for  certain  job  orders  and  a ’’fight”  for  what  counselor  gets  what 
job  orders. 


Let  me  mention  one  thing  here,  and  if  you  want  to  expand  on  it,  please  do. 
In  the  Social  Security  Disability  program,  there  is  a determination  now  by  voca- 
tional consultants  as  to  whether  or  not  a person  can  work#  If  it  is  defined  that  a 
claimant  can’t  work,  accurate  information  about  local  job  openings  and  thesir 
requirements  is  essential.  You  can  generalize  and  say  this  man  could  bOj  say, 
an  ampule  examiner.  On  the  other  hand  I don’t  know  if  there  are  a dozen  such 
people  employed  in  all  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  There  may  be  none  in  many  com 
munities. 
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Manpower  Councils,  if  they  were  active  enough,  obtaining 
basic  information.  How  do  we  avoid  some  of  the  problems  that  seem  to  be  '’built- 
in'  by  the  very  nature  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 

• # 

MR.  STAHL2R:  If  you  have  strong  leadership  of  the  Council,  I think  much 
of  that  can  be  minimized,  really,  in  getting  them  to  work  together.  I have  seen  it 
work  3.  smaller  'le  in  committees*  I think  of  one,  for  example,  where  busi- 
ness and  labor  work  very  well  together.  I have  seen  it  not  work  in  some  labor- 
management  advisory  committees,  yet  I have  seen  it  work  in  other  kinds  of  com- 
mittees, because  the  leadership  was  different.  And  I think  it  can  be  made  to  WQTk. 
really.  ' 


Can  I throw  out  another  suggestion? 

DR.  FHINGOLD:  Yes,  sure, 

MR,  STAHLHR:  It  is  wonderful  to  have  a forum  like  this. 

DR,  FEIN  GOLD:  Is  it  in  the  area  of  resources,  which  we  are  still  dis- 
cussing? 

MR.  STAHL ER:  Yes.  You  Judge  whether  it  is  or  not.  Something  that  has 
been  bothering  me  for  a long,  long  time,  and  many  others,  too,  has  been  the  fact 
that  we  have  a tremendous  number  of  job  vacancies,  jobs  going  begging,  we  all 
know  that.  And  w&  nave  a tremendous  number  of  unemployed  workers.  And  we 
know,  too,  that  in  this  type  of  economy  almost  aiiybody  that  has  anything  on  the 
ball  can  really  get  a job.  Yet,  why  are  there  several  million  unemployed?  Some 
are  between  jobs,  we  know.  Yet,  why  a,.e  there  sstill  so  many  networking  and  why 
are  there  so  many  jobs  open  that  are  waiting  for  workers  ? 

The  answer  is,  I think*  largely  that  the  people  available  do  not  have  for 
tne  most  part  the  qualifications,  actually  or  potentially,  for  the  vacandies  for 
which  employers  are  seeking  workers. 

In  some  areas  they  have  taken  some  measures  to  try  to  bring  the  two  to- 
gether. The  most  prominent  example,  I believe,  is  the  health  field.  How  is  the 
critical  shortage  of  nurs  *s  met?  They  c .cocted  related  jobs.  They  didn’t  water 
down  the  nursing  profession,  but  they  did  examine  the  nursing  profession,  and  the5r 
found  that  a nurse  doesn’t  have  to  scrub  a floor,  she  doesn’t  have  to  handle  the 
bed  pan,  she  doesn’t  even  have  to  give  the  shots  any  longer.  They  found  that  you 
can  have  a nurse’s  aide,  you  can  have  practical  nurses,  and  they  found  that  even 
in  an  operating  room  you  don’t  need  a nurse  to  hand  the  instruments  to  a surgeon. 
You  can  have  high  school' graduates  or  even  less  who  can  hand  the  proper  in- 
struments to  the  Surgeon,  once  they  are  properly  trained* 

So,  what  I am  suggesting  is--I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  on  a pilot  basis-- 
thatwe  move  in  the  direction  of  examining  highly  skilled  jobs,  professional  and 
technical  ones,  and  so  forth,  where  there  is  now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future  a 
shortage  of  workers,  I think  it  is  time  we  examined  the  jobs  to  see  to  what  ex- 
tent the  duties  can  be  regrouped,  so  that  those  duties  requiring*  a great  deal  of 
training,  education,  apprenticeship,  and  so  on,  are  performed  by  people  with 
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those  kinds  of  qualifications,  but  duties  in  those  jobs  that  require  less  training  and  ■ 
preparation  also  be  grouped,  so  they  can  be  filled  by  the  current  unemployed  after 
proper  training. 

if  you  have,  for  example,  10  jobs,  and  only  5 trained  workers  available 
for  thisiii,  why  not  have  those  5 workers  do  the  jobs  that  require  a great  deal  of 
experience  and  training  and  have  the  other  lesser-skilled  duties  regrouped  so  that  ‘ 
these  other  elements  of  the  job  may  be  filled  by  people  further  down  on  the  job 
scale. 

I know  of  no  other  way  really  to  bring  the  two  togcther-^-^thc  hard  ci?re  iui-  ' 
employed  people,  and  the  ;obs  that  are  going  begging — because  there  just  aren’t 
enough  trained  and  equipi>ed  people. 

I believe  it  is  time  that  we  had  a national  pilot  program  to  look  at,  to  review 
these  jobs,  r group  job  duties,  so  that  the  simpler  ones  can  be  filled  by  people 
who  are  available  and  can  be  readily  trained  for  them. 

I think  we  need  a national  pilot  movement  along  that  line. 

DR.  FEIN  GOLD;  I think  you  are  again  on  the  subject  of  community  re- 
sources. We  brought  up  the  indigenous  worker  earlier.  This  was  the  first  attempt 
to  get  back  to  using  less  than  the  well  trained  person. 

Let  me  now  put  a wet  blanket  on  it,  because  I think  it  is  indicated.  In  the 
counseling  profession  there  is  the  argument  of  the  role  of  the  counseling  aide. 

Local  universities,  as  ye;;,  are  not  going  along  with  training  the  counseling  aide 
but  only  the  fully  trained  vocational  counselor,  or  employment  psychologist.  GEO 
and  various  Government  programs  are  now  utilizing  them.  I think  this  is  one  of  ^ 
the  problems.  There  is  going  to  have  to  be  acceptance  by  the  profession  itself  ’ 
that  there  will  be  people  working  at  sub-professional  levels. 

MR.  STAHLER:  This  is  why  I say  you  have  to  move  carefully.  Because  of 
misunderstandings,  you  may  have  professional  organizations  opposing  this,  you 
may  have  some  labor  unions  opposing  this.  You  might  have  some  employers  op- 
posing it. 

So  there  may  well  be  opposition.  But  I think  if  you  involve  these  elements 
in  experimentation  and  move  slowly  and  gradually  and  they  see  that  some  of  the 
fears  they  have  are  really  ill-founded,  if  it  is  handled  properly,  it  should  work. 

You  can’t  impose  it  upon  them.  They  hz:ve  to  be  a partner  in  the  development  of 
the  program.  This  , I think,  is  important. 

SIEGLEX^;  I happened  to  be  in  on  th  - planning  of  curriculum  for  the 
CAUSE  II  program  in  the  Portland  Area  (aCouns  rlor  preparation  program  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government) . The  people  doing  the  planning  were  going  to  give 
the  CAUSE  II  counselors  a very  practical  approach  to  counseling,  but  somewhere 
in  the  funding  arrangements  it’was  required  that  the  enrollees  be  given  graduate 
credit  for  the  program.  The  only  graduate  courses  available  in  counseling  were 
educational  counseling  graduate  courses.  They  are  very  unrealistic  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  job  seeker,  and  the  fellows  who  actually  taught  the  courses  had  very  limited 


o 
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experience  in  looking  for  wage-earner  joJ>s.  In  this  case,  a very  fine  and  practical 
educator  wanted  to  do  the  job  in  the  manner  it  should  be  done  in;  however,  he 
couldn't  because  of  bureaucratic  limitations.  There  existed  another  significant 
factor;  it  was  required  that  the  enrollees  have  a college  degree.  Thus,  many  people, 
highly  qualified  by  experience  and  potential  were  not  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
program  — I believe  that  the  CAUSE  II  program  got  '’second  best”  selection  be- 
cause of  this  limitation. 


MRS.  COLEMAN:  I think  also  there  were  two  difficulties  with  that  CAUSE 
II  training.  I think  what  upset  the  profession,  and  I think  Justly^  was  the  feeling  • 
that  what  \vas  going  H happen  in  the  CAUSE  II  training  v/as  that  full-fledged  coun- 
selors were  going  to  be  trained  in  10  weeks.  Nobody  said  so,  but' also  nobody  reall 
emphasized  that  what  we  were  talking  about  was  counselor  aioes,  or  assistants. 
The  feeling  got  around  that  what  we  were  talking  about  was  that  someone  was  sud- 
denly going  to  make  full-fledged  counselors  in  10  weeks. 


XT 


MR.  STAHLER:  Instant  counselors . 


MRS.  COLEMAN:  Yes.  I wonder  if  the  universities  are  the  best  places 
for  training  counselor  aides  ? 

MR.  SIEGLER:  They  are  not. 

MRS.  COLEMAN:  I am  not  talking  about  counselors.  I mean  counselor 
aides.  Maybe  we  don’t  need  the  universities.  Maybe  they  are  not  the  best  place. 

DR.  FEIN GOLD:  That  is  a good  pointo  You  are  bringir  up  a critical 
point  we  ought  to  react  to.  Up  to  this  point,  the  universities,  m the  true  sense, 
don’t  teach  welding.  They  only  teach  courses  f a certain  level.  Now  if  they  start 
training  counseling  aides,  this  will  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  univerisites 
that  they  will  be  teaching  subjects  of  a different  intellectual  level. 

I think  we  ought  to  explore  the  topic#  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  needs 
that  are  not  being,fiilfilled,  K we  wait  for  the  time  when  we  have  sufficient  trained 
counselors,  the  aging  and  all  of  the  other  groups  that  need  help  are  not  going  to 
get  it  in  time. 


MRS.  COLEMAN;  This  is  right.  In  our  state,  as  an  example,  the  univer- 
sities are  still  training  the  engineers,  but  it  is  the  two-year  technical  colleges 
that  are  training  the  technicians,  not  the  universities.  \Ye  haven’t  asked  the  uni- 
versities to  do  it,  and  I don’t  think  they  should  waste  their  time  and  attention  on 
that.  Somebody  else  can  do  it  better* 

MR.  WATI3NS:  I was  merely  going  to  comment  that  industry  was  faced 
with  much  the  same  problem,  for  example,  an  extreme  shortage  of  engineers.  In 
turn  they  turned  to  recruiting  the  two-year  graduate,  the  associate  degree  grad- 
uate, made  him  a technical  ass  iant  to  the  engineer,  and  decreased  tremendously 
their  need  for  engineers* 

MRS.  JOLEMAN:  Sure. 
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V/ATipNS:  Another  point  I wanted  to  make  was  I also  serve  on  a com- 
nuttee  which  is  a joint  industry- education  committee,  in  which  we  voice  em- 
phatically to  our  two  prime  educational  institutions  what  we  need  from  them.*^  And 
we  ask  that  these  schools,  in  their  evening  programs,  tarn  out  people  trained  in 

areas  where  there  is  an  extreme  shortage,  and  they  react  very  well  to  our  require- 
ixx6xirs  0 


0^1  CHELGBSN:  We  have  been  talking  about  the  qualifications  for  coun- 

professionally  qualified.  This  iuvolves  training  to  the 
vei  ui  fehe  Master  s JDegree.  It  is  being  done  by  having  our  people  take  the 

work  So  meet  professional  counselor  requirements.  The  dif- 
tna-i' when  they  quaiily,  they  are  then  also  qualified  for  a num her  of  other 
counseling  jobs  in  other  services  and  agencies. 


MRS.  COLEMAN;  That  pay  more  than  the  Employment  Service  pays  . 

♦u-  Y That’s  right.  Now  here  we  have  a problem  where  I 

think  coordination  between  agencies  could  help.  Is  it  more  beneficial  to  have  an 
Jimployment  Service  counselor  than  it  is  to  have  a social  agenc-^r  counselor  who 
higher  salary?  With  so  relatively  few  people  qualified,  should  there 
oe  ettorts  to  encourage  their  assignment  to  positions  where  their  services  will  be 
most  effective  ? And  who  should  determine  this  ? We  get  into  a real  complex 
problem  here  in  the  allocation  of  these  qualified  people. 


retain  hIs^chSlce?^°^^^  individual  still  has,  or  should  have,  don’t  you  think. 


MR.  CHELGHEN:  Certainly. 

MRS,  COLEMAN:  Of  course. 

DR,  FEINGOLD:  Mr.  Tash? 

MR,  TASH:  In  the  university’s  role,  I think  Howard  University,;. for  one, 
has  done  quite  a bit  of  work  on  this,  although  it  may  be  the  exceptional  university 
Their  Community  Action  Section,  f ided  under  the  Manpower  Act,  has  done  work 
with  the  semi-professionals  which  seems  to  be  working  fairly  well.  They  have 
trained  recreation  aides,  legal  aides,  and  workers  of  this  type.  The  universities 

have  the  qualified  people  who  can  help  the  semi-professional,  but  they  haven’t 
been  utilized  enough. 


At  Catholic  University,  for  the  last  two  years,  we  have  had  a former 
prisoner,  a socially  deprived  youth,  as  a research  assistant.  In  this  role  he  has 
proved  to  be  invaluable  in  getting  contact  with  people  we  never  could  otherwise 
have  located.  But  the  universities,  I would  agree,  haven’t  realized  their  commit- 
ment to  the  community  enough.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  they  have  tremendous 
resources,  if  we  can  get  the  right  people  interested. 


DR.  FEINGOLD:  Do  you  feel  it  belongs  at  the  University,  though? 
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MR.  TASII:  Certainly.  But  not  exclusively, 
into  the  semi-professional  levels,  v/e  must  utilize  the 


If  we  want  ot  bring  people 
resources  they  can  offer. 


MR.  STAHLEH:  Universities^  professional  organizations  and  unions  are 
concerned  about  lowering  the  standards.  This  is  understandable.  And  I think  what 
is  needed  is  a clear  definition  of  What  the  duties  of  these  lower  jobs  should  be, 
and  what  would  be  propex*  compensation  for  those  jobs  and  proper  standards. 


I am  not  too  sure  that  in  the  CAUSE  II  program  the  distinction  was  too 
clearly  brought  out  between  v;hat  the  CAUSE  trainees  would  be  doing  and  what  the 
regular  counseiurs  would  be  doing.  Maybe  the  title  might  have  been  wrong,  m^.y- 
be  another  title  should  have  been  used  that  didnH  have  the  word  ’’counselor”  in 
it.  But  I think  what  v/e  need  is  to  provide  for  occupational  analyses  and  others  to 
examine  jobs  and  regroup  these  duties,  redefine  them,  and  indicate  what  qualifi- 
cations are  realistically  necessary  to  perform  them— just  as  in  the  nursing  pro- 
fession^*  I think  that  would  go  a long  way  to  opening  up  thousands  of  job  opportuni- 
ties for  older  workers,  and  this  is  what  we  are  talking  about,  as  well  as  for  other 
disadvantaged  groups. 


LENA  F.  EDV/ARDS,  M.  D.  (Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Manpower 
Training) : I sat  for  three  days  in  the  Labor  Department,  in  a review  and  analysis 
of  the  Task  Force  report.  If  you  have  a chance  to  read  it,  they  recommend  up- 
grading the  whole  USES,  I think  we  feel  that  the  quality  of  the  counselor  should 
not  be  sacrificed  to  the  need  for  quantity,  but  that  — and  this  is  my  belief  — if 
they  go  along  with  the  type  of  thing  they  hope  the  Congress  will  give  an  appro- 
priation for,  those  who  have  done  a good  job,  without  all  of  the  degrees,  will  be 
encouraged  to  go  ahead  to  the  university  and  get  their  degree.  If  we  could  get 
people  from  the  neighborhood  as  sub-professional  workers,  under  the  profession- 
als, along  with  appropriations  from  Congress  for  education  for  counselors  — 
you  need  5, 000  of  them  by  the  end  of  the  year  — then  it  is  our  belief  that  a high 
percentage  of  these  sub -professional  workers  will  go  on  and  get  their  degrees. 

So  we  would  have  something  like  you  are  talking  about  — escalating  of  social 
workers.  The  professional  worker  will  be  the  leader,  with  the  sub-professionals 

under  her.  She  can  mottvate  them  to  continue  education  to  become  professionals. 
So  by  the  end  of  1970#  wnen  you  will  need  an  enormous  number  of  counselors, 
they  will  be  ready.  But  where  are  they  going  to  train? 

_ * 

I was  talking  to  a young  man  from  Duke,  which  has  one  of  the  first 
counselor  training  colleges  in  the  country.  Howard  University  is  trying  to  get 
one,  but  the  universities  are  going  to  have  to  train  people  to  train  counselors, 
There'are.s mall  countries  like  Sweden  and  Norway  Those  countries  are  bad 

words,  because  they  have  socialization,  but  there  they  have  training  for  coua<*- 
selors.  And  we  are  going  to  have  to  pattern  after  those  countries.  You  do  not 
have  any  degree  in  counseling  in  this  country. 

MR.  ZIEGLER:  The  closest  to  it  is  psychology, 

VOICE:  Psychology  or  sociology,  something  in  that  field. 
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MPw.  CH2SLGR3N: 


I think  for  the  graduate  level,  they  go  into  specialization. 


DR.  EDWARDS:  The  people  I was  interested  in  for  five  years  didn^t'even 
have  their  names  taken  when  they  walked  into  an  Employment  Service  office,  to 
say  nothing  of  providing  counseling.  Yet  these  people  need  counseling  badly.  So 
we  are  just  going  to  have  to  face  it. 


MR.  STAHLER:  What  we  are  saying  about  sub-professional  workers,  I 
think,  should  apply  to  skilled  occupations  too.  We  ai?e  concerned  about  providing 
enough  people  io  provdie  the  services  that  are  needed,  and  I am  also  concerned 
as  much  or  more  so  with  the  large  number  of  unemployed  at  the  lower  echelons, 

education  or  sixth  grade  education,  who  iMight  bcntilized  in  p-^rts 
of  Jobs  that  retiuire  highly  developed  sidiis  and  two  or  three  years  of  training. 

And  just  as  you  can  have  a teacher ^s  aide,  for  example,  to  take  up  some  of  the 
duties  of  a teacher,  such  as  correcting  papers,  scoring  tests,  and  what-have-you, 
you  can  train  aides  to  assist  on  skilled  jobs.  I realize  you  have  to  get  the  con- 
currence of  the  unions,  professional  organizations,  and  emi>loyers.  But  I hon- 
estly believe  that  if  a real  effort  to  re-examine  jobs  were  made,  and  think  in 
terms  of  the  labor  force  that  is  available  to  fill  the  jobs,  we  could  do  a very  great 
deal  to  bidng  together  the  mass  of  unemployed  and  the  job  openings  that  are  really 
crying  for  workers. 


I was  in  Boston  the  week  before  last  ana  visited  an  electronic  assembly 
firm.  It  was  a small  firm,  and  I talked  to  the  Executive  Vice  President*  lie 
practically  had  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  couldn’t  get  workers,i  He  .has  45  but  needs 
70,  and  he  said  he* can’t  get  them  for  electronic  assembly  work.  And  yet  Boston 
has  thousands  of  people  out  of  work.  It  is  really  ridiculous  that  this  situation 
should  exist.  You  know,  we  are  not  talking  about  professionals.  We  are  talking 
about  electronic  assembly  workers* 


DR,  EDWARDS:  This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  escalation  of  people.  You 
are  going  to  have  to  keep  standards,  but  you  can  break  down  nearly  any  profes- 
sional job,  v/hen  you  really  analyze  it,  into  about  four  categories,  going  almost 
down  to  the  person  with  a fourth  grade  education. 


For  instance,  I have  been  in  hospitals  where  nurses  are  making  packs 
for  surgery,  whereas  in  one  of  the  hospitals  where  I worked,  some  of  the  women 
who  are  naking  packs  for  surgery  have  not  finished  the  eighth  grade,  but  they 
make  the  packs  and  release  the  nurses  for  other  auties. 


This  is  what  I am  saying  can  be  done,  wherever  you  have  professionals. 

K you  break  it  down  further,  you  will  be  abl  e to  take  the  ones  from  the  bottom  and 
bring  them  up  and  the  next  aiid  the  next. 


DR,  FEIN  GOLD:  Br.  Edwai'ds,  X would  like,  if  I may,  to  mention  one 
thing.  I am  in  practically  99  per  cent  agreement  with  everything  you  said,  with 
one  exception.  For  the  record  I would  like  to  say  that  today  we  do  have  counselor 
educators.  I teach  as  a part  of  this  program  and  we  do  have  about  210  agencies 
in  this  country  which  are  approved  counseling  agencies,  meeting  the  standards  of 
the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association.  The  colleges  have  gone  along 
with  the  fact  that  there  should  be  certain  professional  courses  for  the  guidance 
profession.  V/e  have  only  this  small  number  of  counselor  agencies  and  people  who 
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are  appr-oved,  by  the  American  Board  on  Counseling  Services*  We  may  be  a 
long  way  from  being  in  the  position  of  medicine  or  law*  But  certainly,'  as  a psy- 
chologist, I would  say  we  do  have  standards.  \7e  do  have  certification,  and  li- 
censing in  various  states,  based  on  standards  that  have  been  set  up  at  the  college 
level.  I don*t  deny  we  need  everything  you  are  saying*  But  there  is  a rare  train- 
ing that  is  being  accepted  by  a good  majority  of  the  best  universities  for  training 
as  counselors*  I v/ould  like  to  be  on  the  record  that  we  are  moving  in  the  direction 
of  a real  counseling  profession. 


i)il.  BDWARDB:  I am  not  saying  you  are  not  moving. ' I am  saying  that 
years  ago,  "n.eciieirie  and  dentistry  were  3II  one  and  the  same,  and  they  finally 
had  to  break  it  down.  We  should  move  in  the  direction  ot  having  these  schools  of 
counseling  associated  with  the  university,  I know  you  have  various  centers*  But 
the  point  I am  trying  to  make  is  that  we  are  hoping  that  the  universities  will  be 
motivated  enough  to  move  in  the  direction  of  making  this  another  school. 


DR.  FSINGOLD:  Right.  I have  seen  a number  of  hands  back  there. 

MR,  riBNRY  E.  RICHARDS  (Manpower  Training  Coordinator,  Florida 
State  Employment  Service,  Tallahassee,  Florida) : I have  a question  about 
utilization  of  counselors,  because  we  are  spread  pretty  thin.  We  have  an  MDTA 
project  up  for  approval,  multi-occupational,  at  Florida  A C:  M University.  This 
is  for  320  underprivileged  individuals  mainly  minority  group  members  from  19 
north  Florida  counties.  Many  of  these  individuals  may  have  to  be  relocated  to  the 
metropolitan  job  centers  in  the  south,  central  and  south  pai’t  of  Florida.  We 
would  like  to  use  project  CAUSE  counselor  trainees  to  do  this.  V/hat  we  would 
like  to  do  is  to  talce  about  six  counselor  trainees  from  the  six  Youth  Opportunity 
Centers  that  are  in  big  cities  in  Florida,  one  from  each  of  the  YOCs  and  send 
them  for  a week  or  10  days  to  work  with  certain  individuals  in  the  Florida  A Cz  M 
project  so  they  can  interpret  the  labor  market  and  in  turn  get  to  know  the  indi- 
viduals. The  difficulty  is,  well,  these  are  counselor  aides  if  you  please,  and  yet 
we  are  talking  about  job  placement.  We  are  concerned  'about  placement,  and 
also  v/e  are  working  out  of  the  age  group,  because  the  Florida  A & M pro|ect  is 
for  individuals  18  through  4C,  and  Project  CAUSE  counselor-trainees  of  course 
are  supposed  to  work  with  individuals  only  up  to  age  22. 

Do  you  have  any  comments  on  this,  Mr.  Stabler:  How  would  you  resolve 
it?  Is  it  possible  to  do  this? 

MR.  STAHLSR:  Well,  I didn*t  expect  you  to  address  this  to  me,  I think 
actually  we  had  some  discussion  somewhat  along  those  lines.  What  precisely 
were  they — these  were  GAUSS  I,  former  trainees? 

MR,  RICHARDS:  Project  CAUSE  I and  II  classes.  We  have  some  fine 
individuals,  incidentally,  in  both  of  these  1964  and  1965  classes. 

• • 

MR.  STAHLER:  V/hat  precisely  in  terms  of  counseling  duties  would  they 
be  performing?  You  mentioned  sharing  occupational  information  and  so  on.  * To 
what  extent  would  they  be  involved  in  the  counseling  process? 
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MH.  RICHARDS:  Some  individuals  would  want  to  i*elocate,  some  would 
not*  Traditionally  I think  the  individuals  from  rural  North  Florida  counties  would 
be  somewhat  reluctant  to  relocate  without  the  assurance,  positive  assurance,  that 
there  are  available  jabs  in  big  cities.  This  would  be  made  more  of  a certainly  if 
a counselor  who  knows  about  the  labor  market,  say  in  Miami,  could  say  to  the 
boy  from  Taylor  County,  or  whatever  county  he  is.from  in  North  Florida,  ’’Knowing 
you  and  what  this  particular  employer  needs,  I think  we  can  negotiate  and  be  the 
broker,  so  to  speak,  for  you  in  this  instance*  ” This  is  the  type  of  thing  it  would- 
be,  It  would  be  a broker  operation  strongly  involving  counseling* 


HR.  3TAKLRR:  T7cll,  you  soe,  I think  my  philosophy,  personally,  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  many  other  professionals.  I personally  believe  thalin  many 
cases  a half  a Io«f  is  better  than  none.  Many  people  disagree  v/ith  me  on  this. 

They  feel  that  a half  loaf* is  worse  than  none,  that  no  degree  or  aspect  of  counseling 
should  be  done  by  any  but  a fully-trained  professional*  But  I think  there  can  be 
a place  for  counselor  aides,  if  their  duties  are  carefully  prescribed.  I think  if 
you  know  what  the  capacities  and  training  and  abilities  are  of  individuals  and  make 
sure  that  what  they  do — the  functions  they  perform — are  in  line  with  their  abilities, 
and  that  you  are  not  asking  them  to  perform  more  than  they  are  really  prepared 
and  trained  to  perform,  there  is  a rols  for  them* 


In  other  words,  if  they  are  not  trained  counselors,  I don^t  think  they  ought 
to  do  counseling  in  depth.  On  the  other  hand,  I do  think  that  they  can  provide  in- 
formation and  that  they  can  discuss  certain  problems  such  as  methods  of  job 
search  and  assist  workers  with  them. 


I believe  one  of  the  real  problems,  frankly,  is  communication.  I think 
people,  for  example,  who  are  concerned  about,  counsel  or  standards  understand- 
ably raise  their  hands  in  horror  about  a person  like  that  doing  anything  at  aN 
along  this  line.  I think  oux’  problem  is  we  haven’t  defined  clearly  enough  what  role 
they  can  perform  and  should  perform.  Just  like  a tercher’s  aide.  You  don’t 
expect  the  teacher*s  aide  to  really  take  over  a class  and  do  the  teaching.  But 
there  are  certain  roles  they  can  perform.  And  I think  counselor  trainees  can 
perform  certain  roles,  as  long  as  you  limit  their  roles  and  don’t  let  them  feel 
thC3^  are  full-fledged  counselors. 

VOIOE:  That  is  where  the  problem  comes  in*  So  many  people  want  to 

be— 

MR.  STAI-ILRR:  Yes,  you  have  to  define  how  far  they  can  go,  what  they 
should  not  do.  and  secondly,  they  have  to  have  competent  supervision  in  what 
they  are  doing.  I think  if  you  accomplish  those  two  things,  there  is  a place  for 
them. 


MR..  TASH:  I want  to  point  out  one  area  where  this  was  so.  \7e  were 
evaluating  a project  that  was  teaching  socially  deprived  youth  how  to  work  with  the 
mentally  retarded.  The  project  director  admitted  that' older  persons  were  better 
able  to  work  with  emotionally  disturbed  children.  Their  argument  was  that  an 
older  person,  that  is  a woman  or  man  over  40,  can  do  a very  good  job  in  this  area* 
They  are  stable;  they  probably  have  had  children  of  their  own;  they  are  under- 
standing, and  they  will  stay  longer,  while  the  youth  proves  less  reliable. 
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So  that  looks  like  a promising  area* 

A second  point.  7/hile  interviewing  the  proprietor  of  a camp  for  the  re- 
tarded, I was  told  that  he  would  rather  hire  a qualified  nurse  than  a semi-pro- 
fesrional*  *'I  can  get  a nurse  for  000  a year*  If  I take  a semi-professinnal 
it  will  cost  me  $4, 000  and  I won^t  meet  State  certification  requireme  nts*  *’  At 
that  point  I thought,  if  only  we  had  the  On-the-Job  Training  to  give  him  as  an  in- 
centive, he  might  be  encouraged  to  take  the  semi-professional* 

DR.  F5ING0LD:  Yes.  7/ell,  we  still  have  a number  of  things  to  do. 

-Miss  Schon  reminds  me  we  should  be  doing  something  about  having  some  con- 
sensus so  we  can  go  back  to  the  full  conference  with  some  things  that  we  agree 
on,  some  action  that  should  be  taken. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  as  we  gain  more  counselors  and  we  start  counseling 
earlier  in  life,  as  we  get  into  having  elementary  school  counselors,  which  we 
are  going,  as  we  start  in  the  Head  Start  programs,  many  otthe  problems  that  we 
are  seeing  may  exist,  but  they  will  be  in  different  form*  We  may  alleviate  them, 
because  counseling,  no  matter  what  your  background  is,  is  a development  approachl 
V/e  can’t  just  look  at  problems  as  crises  and  provide  quick  techniques  that  aare 
going  to  solve  the  problem.  This  is  too  superficial,  if  one  understands  the  com- 
plexities of  human  behavior* 

But  XIOV7  we  are  ready  to  relate  to  somethhig  that  will  be  creative.  Perhaps 
we  are  willing  to  have  a consensus  of  things  that  should  be  done  when  we  go  back 
to  our  own  communities.  Do  you  want  to  bring  up  some  of  your  recommendations  » 
and  see  whether  we  can  come  to  a sort  of  consensus.  Or  would  you  like  to  go 
with  the  suggestions  and  act  on  the  recommendations  of  Mrs*  Coleman? 

MRS.  COLjSMAN;  I suggested,  and  I would  like  to  give  all  three  at  the 
same  time,  because  they  are  kind  of  tied  together. 

One  recommendation  is  that  in  at  least  all  large  agencies  — I know  you 
can’t  do  this  in  small  agencies  — but  in  all  large  agencies  that  get  older  unem- 
ployed worker  applicants  who  need  counseling  servicci  that  the  agency  have 
specifically  designated  trained  supervised  staff  to  provide  counseling  service  to 
the  older  workers  who  need  counseling  service. 

Second,  because  in  a way  it  is  part  of  the  first  one,  I feel  on  the  basis 
of  my  experience  in  New  York  State  that  to  some  extent  the  methods  and  tech- 
niques that  are  needed  by  people  who  are  counseling  older  workers  differ  from 
the  methods  and  techniques  needed  by  people  who  are  for  example  counseling  ’ 
youth  — and  I think  enough  agencies  in  this  country  now  have  had  operating  ex- 
perience in  counseling  older  workers  so  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a re- 
search projecfto  analyze  and  pull  together  what  those  different  methods  and 
teclmiques  are,  so  universities  could  then  be  encouraged  to  set  up  the  necessary 
specialized  courses  for  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  counseling  older  workers. 
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And  my  third  recommendation  was  that  all  agencies,  and  particularly  the 
Government,  in  preparing  its  budget,  give  continuing  support,  financial  support, 
to  agencies  that  are  concerned  with  and  are  working  with  the  special  problems  of 
older  workers.  And  I. mean  that  not  only  in  respect  to  counseling,  but  research 
and  everything  that  goes  with  it.  Because  I think  one  of  the  difficulties  in  this  field, 
as  those  of  us  who  have  been  workinginthe  field  of  aging  realize,  fs  that  many  agen- 
cies, including  the  Government,  kind  of  blow  hot  and  cold  on  this  issue.  It  is  kind 
of  like  the  Chinese  New  Year,  You  know,  this  is  the  Year  of  the  Dragon,  and  next 
year  is  the  Year  of  the  Lion  and  the  next  year  is  the  Year  of  the  Bear,  and  you 
don^t  get  back  to  the  Year  of  the  Dragon  again  for  10  years.  So  one  year  you  will 
get  money  to  do  scmetliiag  about  the  aging  and  you  go  out  and  try  to  do  it,  and 
next  year  that  money  is  not  available  any  more,  because  by  that  time  everybody 
is  interested  in  youth.  So  it  IsnH  only,  I feel,  the  amount  of  money  you  get^^but 
the  continuation  of  it,  so  that  you  don’t  have  this  Year  of  the  Dragon  and  Year  of 
the  Bear  and  Year  of  the  Lion,  And  those  are  my  three  recommendations^ 

DH,  FI2INGOLD:  Let's  see  if  anybody  wants  to  endorse  this.  Do  we  have 
any  reactions  ? V/e  would  like  to  come  up  ^ith  a consensus,  . ' ; 

r ’ ^ ' I 

MR*.  STAHL3R;  Does.  Aim  Altman  agree  .with  that? 

MRS,  ALTMAN:  Partly,  I would  like  to  say  one  thing.  It  is  somewhat 
related  to  Mrs,  Coleman's  recommendations.  It  also  ties  in  with  your  earlier 
suggestions  and  some  of  the  suggestions  others  made,  1 think  one  of  the  areas  that 
needs  scrutiny  in  some  governmental  agencies  is  the  obsolescent  classification 
structure.  We  have  for  example  in  New  York  State,  one  title,  employment  inter- 
viewer, and  this  covers  everything.  It  covers  the  individual  who  is  really  doing, 
in  my  opinion,  a semi-clerical  job*  He  is  sending  out  day  workers.  It  covers 
the  employment  counseltr,  who  is  working  in  great  depth  with  youth.  It  includes 
the  counselors  for  the  handicapped,  the  older  worker  and  so  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  happening  is  that  these  people,  as  they  develop 
know-how  and  training,  are  very  quickly  absorbed  by  other  agencies,  V7e  are 
all  working  for  the  same  thing,  the  same  standards  for  counseling  and  so  on.  We 
are  getting  in  a stream  of  new  workers,  who  are  for  the  most  part  very  young 
people  just  out  of  school  and,  even  though  they  may  have  degrees,  really  h 'e 
very  little  experience,  very  little  know-how. 

So  we  take  them,  we  train  them,  and  again  they  go  out.  They  don't  even 

stay  long  enough  to  escalate  within  their  own  agency. 

• ^ 

Along  with  this,  and  this  is  my  personal  opinion,  and  this  is  where  I don't 
agree  with  Mrs*  Coleman  quite,  we  are  beginning  to  become  too  over-specialized. 
We  have  a counselor  for  youth,  we  have  a Not-Occupationally-Set  counselor,  we 
have  an  older  worker  counselor,  we  have  a counselor  for  the  handicapped,  we  have 
a parole  counselor,  we  have  a high  school  counselor.  We  have  all  kinds  of  coun- 
selors. 
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I agree  that  certain  groups  do  have  very  special  problems.  And  I would 
accept  youth  as  having  problems  that  are  really  different  from  anyone  else  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  beginning  and  they  don^t  have  any  backgx’ound  of  experience. 

But  I truly  believe  that  other  groups,  especially  the  more  mature  groups,  have 
many  problems  that  are  similar*  I think  certainly  in  working  with  the  handicapped 
person,  you  must  know  about  disabilities.  In  working  with  a superannuated  person, 
you  certainly  have  to  know  some  of  the  things  that  happen  when  the  psychologic 
aging  problems  develop.  But  I don*t  think  all  persons  over  45  are  *’older  workers, 
and  needing  this  very  overly  specialized  service. 


MBS 


COLiSIviAN 


Noboay  ever  said  that. 


MRS.  ALTMAN:  I also  don*t  think  the  techniques,  even  with  those  who  do 
have  problems,  are  really  so  different  that  we  couldnH  maybe  get  away  from  this 
fragmentation,  this  over-specialization,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  and  perhapis 
just  develop  very  good  counselors  who  would  be  equipped  to  handle  most  of  the 
people  who  come  to  us,  whether  older  or  handicapped  or  dislocated. 


MR.  ZISGLER:  I would  like  to  second  that,  every  bit  of  it.  Specialization 
is  fine,  but  it  seems  to  find  its  own  level.  We  have  no  problem  with  older  workers. 
We  make  no  distinction  of  age,  l£  to  80. 


DR.  FEIN GOLD:  All  right.  Let  me  com.e  back  to  this,  since  I don’t  think 
\ e are  ready  to  agree  on  this  point.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  get  a few  basic  guidelines 
that  we  would  agree  upon. 


Could  we  all  agree  there  has  to  be  a greater  knowledge,  say,  of  community 
resources.  This  is  a major  lack  in  most  communities,  and  extend  that  to  the 
fact  that,  based  on  our  experience,  v/e  are  not  utilizing  the  private  and  public  re- 
sources to  the  fullest  extent  that  we  might  at  this  point? 

(Several  affirmative  responses) 

Could  we  perhaps  accept  Abe  Stabler ’s  idea  of  some  sort  of  a Manpower 
Council  in  various  communities,  made  up  of  labor,  management  and  other  key 
individuals,  so  that  each  community  would  have  a greater  knowledge  in  depth  of  what 
is  taking  place  as  far  as  training  and  job  resources  and  the  like  for  the  better 
utiliz  ation  of  the  older  worker  ? 


MR.  STAHLER:  And  what  is  neec'ed. 


DR.  FEINGOLD:  Could  we  agree  on  that? 

MRS.  COLEMAN:  I would,  if  we  would  also  accept  what  Abe  said,  I think, 
and  that  is  that  we  would  experiment  with  this  in  a couple  of  communities  first. 

DR.  FEINGOLD:  Theije  will  be  pilot  studies. 

MRS.  COLEMAN:  Yes.  That  there  be  pilot  studies.  Not  get  out  a directive 
that  every  community  must  suddenly  have  one.  Because  I think  you’would  agree 
there  would  be  all  the  diffeience  in  the  world  between  what  a committee  like  that 
could  do  in  Oneida,  New  York,  and  in  New  York  City. 
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MR.  STAHLER;  I think  it  ought  to  stem,  the  power  or  the  experimentation, 
from  the  National  office,  in  Washington.  I think  it  should  stem  if  possible  from 
Washington,  but  the  communities  need  not  necessarily  wait  for  that. 

DR.  FEIN  GOLD ; All  right.  Okay.  I hope  you  think  of  others.  There  is 
a consensus  on  this  point. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  be  more  aggressive  in  reaching  people  who  need  help 
rather  than  what  we  did  say  10  or  20  years  ago,  where  we  waited  for  people  to 
come  in  for  service.  We  feel  definitely  today  that  communities  have  an  obligation 
to  seek  out  people  who  need  help  and  so  something  about  it.  Can  there  be  con- 
sensus on  that? 

(Several  affirmative  responses) 

The  next  point,  that  there  is  a need  for  greater  evaluation  of  the  role  of 
the  indigenous  worker  in  various  fields. 

Could  we  have  a consensus  on'that?  Without  specifying  whether  it  be  case 
work,  psychology,  or  what-have-you,  but  that  we  feel  this  might  be  investigated 
and  explored  in  depth. 

(Several  affirmative  responses) 

DR.  FEIN  GOLD:  Are  there  any  other  items  ? 

MR.  STAHLER:  The  point  I made  is  not  just  that,  that  was  just  a facet 
of  it.  I was  more  concerned  about  a nationwide  effort,  perhaps  on  a pilot  basis 
initially,  of  studying  jobs  that  are  in  short  supply  and  will  be  for  some  time,  to 
determine  how  the  duties  may  be  regrouped  in  order  to  utilize  persons  with  rela- 
tively low  abilities  in  the  job  market,  to  bring  together  agencies— 

DR.  FEIN  GOLD;  Right.  I had  forgotten  that.  That,  I think,  is  extremely 
important. 

MR.  STAHLER;  I think  the  example  Dr.  Edwards  gave  is  a good  one. 

DR.  FEIN  GOLD;  On  a pilot  basis  again? 

MR.  STAHLER;  I think  so.  Let  me  add,  with  participation  by  employers 
and  labor  unions  as  well  as  Government  people  and,  where  it  involves  professional 
occupations,  the  professional  organizations  and  the  universities  involved.  In 
other  words,  I feel  they  should  be  participants  in  developing  as  well  as  carrying 
out  the  program. 

DR.  FEIN  GOLD:  I think  you  are  right. 
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EDWARDS:  Jf  we  are  going  to  break  down  the  jobs  of  the  professiona' s 
into  categories  where  we  can  use  people  with  less  training  and  education,  then 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  very  expiie  .S  job  descriptions  to  insure  against  sub- 
professionals doing  too  much,  going  beyond  their  capacity.  And  they  are  going 
to  have  to  have  good  supervision,  with  professionals  doing  the  supervising. 

VOICE:  I think  another  point  here  is  that,  conversely,  use  can  be  made 
of  people  who^  are  over  65  who  have  a lot  of  skills,  using  them  say  on  a voluntary 
basis.  This  is  an  area  we  need  to  explore  a lot  more  in  the  Employment  Service. 


. ^ ^ V/e  have  a proposal  in  submittal  stage  right  now  for  a demonstration  n;^o- 

jecw  ior  older  wyxkexo  which  wlix  use  volunteers.  We  don't  know  what  will  happen 
to  it  but  I think  it  might  be  well  if  we  see  what  the  group  here  thinks  of  it. 


BR,  FEIN GOLD:  Is  this  employment  counseling  of  the  older  workers  ? I 
am  not  sure  what  your  point  is. 


VOICE:  The  idea  is  to  bring  in  retired  professionals,  say  a retired  coun- 
pa^:?-fi  ne  b^sls^^  ^ volunteer,  wljo  ntay  not  want  to  be  jiired,  or  maybe  on  a 


• ^ STAHLER:  A related  thought  occurred  to  me,  which  also  is  being 

tried  out  in  Youth  Opportunity  Centers,  and  that  is  to  utilize  consultants  on  a 
part-time  basis  to  provide  psychological,  psychiatric,  and  similar  types  of  serv- 
ices for  the  Public  Employment  Service  and  other  a.gencies  because  of  the  short- 
age of  full-time  professionals.  I think  we  should  look  at  that  more,  in  addition 
to  the  suggestion  about  volunteers. 

VOICE:  In  looking  at  the  long-run  problem  Dr.  Feingold,  you  stressed  the 
importance  of  starting  early,  and  preparing  people  for  perhaps  several  careers  in 
their  life.  I think  that  we  need  to  look  at  the  importance  of  stressing  counseling 
in  schools,  not  only  high  school,  but  junior  high  and  before  that.  Because  many 
of  the  problems  wear.eseeing  today  are  related  to  problems  that  started  a long 
time  ago,  because  there  was  nothing  in  the  schools. 


. FEINGOLD:  This  is  my  own  bias  in  this  whole  problem.  To  me  this 

IS  the  heart  of  counseling,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  the  older  worker  . 

VOICE:  And  I don’t  think  it  is  easy  to  get  the  importance  of  this  point 
across  to  the  education  pev  le,  especially  when  you  are  stressing  this  on  the 
junior  high  level. 

Now  Dr.  Edv/ards  made  this  point  two  years  ago  at  a conference  in  Amarillo, 
Texas,  and  I can  remember  the  reaction  of  some  people  at  the  time  was,  you 

know,  this  junior  high  Tchool,  this  is  unbelievable,  starting  at  junior  high  or  be- 
fore. 


o 
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MR.  AIEGT.ER:  Start  in  the  elementary  school. 
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MRS.;  COLEMAN:  if  you  also  though  stress  the  other  part  of  the  point 
that  counseling  and  need  for  counseling  may  be  a continuum.  The  only  thing 
I don^t  want  to  happen  is  that  somebody  gets  the  impression  that  if  you  will  please 
just  do  good  counseling  in  kindergarten,  then  the  person  is  taken  care  of  for  the 
rest  of  his  life* 

DR.  SDT7ARDS:  No,  to  go  through  life* 

MR.  STAHLSR;  I just  want  to  agree  with  what  you  are  saying,  but  em- 
phasize the  point  that  we  should  be  concerned  with  preventive  counseling  instead 
of  waiting  until  crises  take  place* 

DR.  FEIN  GOLD:  That  is  what  we  have  been  doing  to  a great  extent  with 
the  aging.  It  has  always  been  a crisis  approach  rather  then  a long  range  devel- 
opmental approach. 

MR.  ZIEGLER:  This  is  our  point  in  starting  group  action  with  those  in 
the  unemployment  compensation  line,  before  the  guy  is  out  a long  time.  Generally 
he  can*t  get  counseling  until  he  has  been  out  of  work  tw'o  or  three  months.  But 
nothing  should  be  taken  away,  only  added,  and  not  doubled,  quadrupled* 

DR.  FEIN GOLD:  All  right.  Perhaps  before  we  do  anything  else  we  ought 
to  go  over  your  three  points  again,  Marguerite,  Can’t  we  say  we  all  agree  there 
is  a great  need  for  all  kinds  of  counselors*  There  is  a tremendous  lack  of  coun- 
selor's, Every  effort  must  be  extended  at  the  community,  local,  state  and  national 
level,  to  see  that  we  dbtain  more  counselors,  in  order  to  meet  the  rising  needs 
of  all  groups*  Would  there  be  a consensus  at  least  on  that  point? 

MR.  ZIEGLER:  Could  we  add  one  more  thing  to  that? 

DR,  FEINGOLD:  Surely. 

MR.  ZIE  GLER:  These  counselors  must  have  knowledge  of  the  economic 
system  itself.  Squally  important  to  psychological  training  is  training  in  basic 
economics,  some  formal  courses  in  this,  and  this  is  a lacking  factor* 

MRS.  COLEMAN:  T would  agree  with  that,  because  I do  think  in  the 
usual  training  of  counselors,  much  more  emphasis  is  put  on  analyzing  the 
individual  than  is  put  on  analyzing  the  labor  market  which  the  worker  is  trying 
to  enter,  and  I really  think  you  need  both. 

MR.  ZIEGLER:  You  have  to  look  at  the  box  as  well  as  the  shoerS* 

MISS  SMITH:  I think  this  is  especially  important,  Y/e  talk  about  the 
need  to  educate  our  youngsters  today  for  jobs  that  don’t  even  exist  and  we  don’t 
Imow  what  they  will  be.  We  have  to  think  in  the  same  way  of  the  older  worker, 
of  jobs  that  are  not  existing  and  of  new  ones  coming  along  and  therefore  the  onlY 
way  we  can  meet  this  is  to  help  the  individual  to  be  aware  of  the  changing  world* 
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We  talk  about  college  educations.  Well,  we  ail  admit  that  if  we  haven^t  been 
back  to  college  in  the  last  10  years,  we,  too,  are  obsolete. 

DE.  F3ING0LD;  Are  we  ready  to  do  something? 

ME.  STAHLER:  Marguerite  had  three  suggestions,  and  she  suggested  v/e 
have  the  package.  My  guess  is  that  at  least  two  of  the  three  are  probably  non- 
controversial,  and  that  only  one  is  controversial,  really. 

DR.  F^INGOLD:  That  is  7/hy  we  are  not  getting  a consensus. 

MRS.  COLEMAN:  All  right,  because  I think  as  a matter  of  fact  if  you 
accept  my  second  recommendation,  the  first  one  would  have  to  wait.  You  see,  I 
do  feel  rather  strongly  on  the  basis  of  a great  deal  of  experience  that  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  and  use  somewhat  different  methods  and  tecliniques  in 
counseling  older  workers  from  counseling  for  example  youth  or  any  other  kinds  of 
people.  Hence,  my  second  recommendation  was  that  somebody  look  into  what 
has  been  going  on  in  the  Public  Employment  Service  and  other  agencies  that  have 
been  counseling  older  workers  to  find  out  if  the  point  I am  making  is  valid.  Is 
there  some  difference  and  if  so,  what  is  that  difference,  and  what  is  necessary 
then  to  train  people  who  are  going  to  work  with  older  workers  ? If  it^s  found 
there  is  no  difference,  then  all  right,  there  isnH.  I think  there  is. 

DR.  FIRST:  I would  like  to  back  up  to  number  1 again  and  speak  in  support 
of  it.  7/e  have  been  limiting  ourselves  to  the  older  worker,  assuming  with  proper 
techniques  we  could  find  him  a job,  but  the  Employment  Service  is  faced  with  the 
older  worker  who  Ip  really  preparing  for  retirement,  and  needs  very  specific 
counseling  for  alternate  lypes  of  activity  which  are  not  job  oriented.  I think. this 
is  the  direction  we  are  moving  in.  Th'e  percent  of«tlie  pppulatWii  in  this  age  group 
is  going  to  grow,  and  the  sooner  we  get  a program  to  train  counselors  for  these 
older  applicant  pre-retirement  counseling  needs,  the  better  it  will  be. 

MR.  TAGH:  Whether  you  decide  to  put  a specialized  person  on  this  depends 
somewhat  on  the  size  of  your  shop,  the  location,  and  so  on. 

MRS.  COLEMAN;  Of  course.  That  is  why  I said  in  my  recommendation 
that  large  agencies  consider  this  possibility* 

DR.  FEIN  GOLD:  Are  we  ready  to  come  to  some  conclusion  on  her 
recommendations  ? I have  a feeling  that  not  everyone  is  willing  to  accept  them  and 
I am  trying  to  see  what  we  can  accept. 

MR.  STAHLER:  There  are  two  out  of  three  I think  are  probably  acceptable. 

DR.  FEIN  GOLD;  No,  some  people  are  nodding  their  heads,  I am  sorry  to 


say. 
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CTAHL3rt:  r/hat  is  the  third  one? 

h-IlS,  COL-3MAN:  The  third  one  was  that  we  do  make  continuing  funds 
available  so  that  we  don*t  have  this  business  of  this  year  it  is  the  older  worker 
crisis,  so  there  is  a lot  of  money  available  and  everybody  goes  rushing  around 
about  the  older  worker,  but  next  year  it  is  some  other  crisis,  so  there  is  no  money 
available  for  the  older  worker,  that  we  have  some  continuing  financial  support* 

DR,  FDIN^OLD;  I think  we  can  accept  that,  can’t  we? 

(Several  affirmative  responses) 

DR.  Fi)INGOLD;  Is  there  anything  else?  V/e  have  two  more  minutes,  but 
since  we  met  a half  hour  earlier  at  lunch,  we  will  close,  unless  somebody  has 
something  to  say* 

MR.  SliSGLER:  A recommendation  that  there  be  some  positive  group  action 
in  the  unemi>loyment  compensation  lines  to  awaken  people  to  the  economic  situation 
they  face  when  they  are  looking  for  a job,  so  they  will  all  be  taught  all  of  the 
avenues  for  employment  and  be  told  the  Employment  Service  is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  get  everybody  a job,  so  they  are  going  to  have  to  do  their  part  of  this,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  go  out  and  knock  on  doors  — some  sort  of  a group  educational 
program,  and  this  would  relate  to  counseling. 

MR.  STAHLER:  I think  we  call  that  group  guidance.  And  I agree  that  group 
guidance  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  services  provided  through  the  public 
employment  service  to  unemployed  people. 

MRS.  COLEMAN:  If  somebody  will  give  us  the  staff  to  do  it,  again* 

DR,  FEIN  GOLD:  That  is  your  recommendation,  you  have  included  that.  It 
is  in  number  3. 


Do  we  have  anything  else? 

MISS  SC  HON:  May  I just  add  one  comment  to  the  one  that  Mrs.  Coleman 
just  added  one  to,  and  that  is  not  only  the  staff,  but  some  specialized  trained  staff 
for  this  group  guidance,  or  group  instruction  in  job  search,  or  whatever  it  is. 
Because  there  are  techniques  in  leading  a group  session,  no  matter  v/hat  the  session 
is  about,  that  a person  who  is  well-trained  and  qualified  in  individual  counseling 
really  doesn’t  hnow  anything  about. 


leader. 


MR,  CIEGLER:  A good  individual  counselor  could  do  it.  All  you  need  is  a 


MISS  SCHON:  T/ell,  all  right. 
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Dll.  P3ING0LD;  Well,  you  are  getting  into  a coiiti-oversial  issue  here* 

Does  anybody  else  want  to  say  anything? 

It  is  four  o^clock.  We  have  covered  a great  deal  of  ground,  and  I think  some 
interesting  thoughts  were  distilled  here*  I hope  we  are  stimulated  enough  to  go 
back  to  our  communities  and  actually  put  into  force  or  help  stimulate  some  action 
based  upon  facts  that  have  been  presented  here  this  afternoon* 

A hank  you  for  coming.  I hope  to  see  all  of  you  again* 

(Thereupon,  at  4:00  p*m*  the  Panel  IV  meeting  was  concluded*) 
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Panel  and  Workshop  X 

EMPLOYMENT  SE|IVICES  FOR  OLDER  WORKERS 
WHAT  MORE  IS  NEEDED  ? 


Ihe  panel  was  convened  at  11:00  o’clock  Tuesday,  January  18,  1966,  Dr.  Leonard 

P,  Adams,  Professor  and  Director  of  Research  and  Publications,  School. of '•Ohdustrlal  and 
Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University,  Presiding,  . ; • # 

■ i V • 

■ \ ^ #*«•**.  * 
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DR,  ADAMS:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  welcome  to  Panel  X. 

Our  topic  is  ’’Employment  Services  for  Older  Workers  — Wliat  More  is  Needed  ?” 

We  have  a group  of  distinguished  people  here,  both  on  the  panel  and  in  the  audience. 

There  won’t  be  much  time  this  morning  for  audience  participation,  but  this  afternoon 
there  will  be. 

We  are  fortunate  this  morning  to  have  with  us  a gentleman  who  has  just  recently  com- 
pleted a study  of  employment  problems  and  will  tallc  with  us  about  the  particular  problems 
of  older  workers  as  seen  in  this  study. 

Dr.  Harold  Sheppard,  who  is  now  with  the  W,  E.  Upjohn  Institute,  has  just  completed 
a stu^  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania  along  these  lines,  and  he  will  bring  to  us  this  morning  some 
of  the  findings  from  this  stu^. 

Dr.  Sheppard  is  well  qualified  to  tallc  with  us  as  I’m  sure  that  you  know.  He  has  a 
Ph..D,  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology  from  Wisconsin  — 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  With  a ininor  in  Labor  Economics,  (Laughter)  •*’ 

DR.  ADAMS:  You  studied  I believe  with  Selig  Perlman  ? 
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DR.  SHEPPARD:  Ri^t. 

DR.  ADAMS:  He  is  a Fulbright  scholar  who  spent  some  time  in  France  and  other 
countries. 


He  has  served  as  research  director  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  and  he  has 
published  in  this  general  field. 


Without  building  you  up  any  further  Harold,  I suggest  that  we  go  ahead. 


Dr,  Leppard'S  subject  will  be. 


”What  More  is  Needed  in  State  Emijlcyrnent  Services  ?” 


DR,  SHEPPARD:  This  is  the  first  formal  public  opportunity  I have  had  to  present 
orally  the  research  findings  of  a study,  financed  in  large  part  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
on  the  job-«eeking  behavior  of  unemployed  blue-collar  workers. 


Erie,  Pennsylvania  was  chosen  as  the  community  for  the  research  project. 

It  was  not  our  purpose  to  merely  reproduce  another  study  showing  what  per  cent  of  the 
o]^v  workers  were  still  unemployed  and  die  wage  rates  of  those  who  found  jobs,  relative 
to  the  younger  workers  who  found  jobs^  and  relative  to  their  previous  jobs,  that  is,  the  same 
old  classical  type  of  study,  I diink  we  are  at  the  point  now  where  we  have  to  go  beyond  that 
level  of  knowledge. 

For  exploratory  reasons  alone,  if  nothing  else,  we  were  interested  in  seeing  what  were 
some  of  the  other  factors  that  influenced  the  job-finding  success  of  workers.  And  I will 
explain  the  '’other'*  in  a second. 


hi  addition,;  we  were  interested  in  the  job~seeking  behavior  of  workers.  There  has  been 
very  little  done  on  the  job-seeking  behavior  of  people  who  have  been  laid  off  — of  what  un- 
employed workers  actually  do  in  their  job  search. 


This  is  a study  of  individuals  who  had  been  attached  to  the  labor  force  and  for  one  reason 
or  fmother  were  listed  as  imemployed  in  the  local  office  of  the  Employment  Service  in  a 
certain  time  period, 

hi  addition  to  .such  factors  as  age  or  skill,  what  else  might  be  involved  ? We  were  in- 
terested in  the  social  psychological  side.  Specifically,  we  dealt  with  four  major  concepts 
when  we  talked  about  the  social  psychological  factor. 

The  four  were  achievement  motivation,  achievement  values  — which  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  achievement  motivation;  job  interview  anxiety;  and  the  fourth,  which  is  germane  to 
our  meeting  — the  question  of  how  a person  defines  himself  vis-a-vis  age.  We  determined 

this  by  asking  the  workers:  "How  old  do  you  feel  you  are  ? Young  ? Middle-aged  ?"  And 
so  on. 


o 
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Hits  particular  as{^ct  of  the  inquiry  stems  from  the  notion  that  the  way  people  look  upon 
themselves  is  an  influence  upon  their  behavior,  as  well  as  chronological  age  or  skill  level 
and  what-have-you. 

Let  me  try  and  explain  very  briefly  what  I mean  hy  achievement  motivation,  achievement 
values,  and  job  interview  anxiety. 

The  first  concept  is  based  on  research  and  theories  of  David  McClelland,  a psychologist 
at  Harvard  University  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Social  Relations  there,  who  has 
written  extensively  on  the  role  of  psychological  factors  — in  particular  the  achievement  mo- 
tivation factor  — in  economic  development  and  entrepreneurial  behavior. 

He  hasn*t  don©  research  on  unemployment.  But  as  a hunch  we  had  a feeling  that  this 
factor  had  something  to  with  the  job*-seeking  behavior  of  non-entrepreneurs,  in  this  case, 
blue-collar  workers. 

Our  project  was  the  first,  I believe,  in  which  achievement  motivation  theory  was  applied 
to  the  job-seeking  behavior  of  unemployed  blue-collar  workers. 

Essentially  the  term  refers  to  an  individual *s  willingness  and  tendency  to  persist  and 
to  excel,  in  situations  involving  success  or  failure. 

It  is  neasured  not  by  the  usual  methods  of  asking  a person,  ’’Are  you  lazy  or  are  you 
ambitious  ?”  Instead  we  asked  the  person  to  tell  his  own  story  about  a series  of  pictures 
that  contain  one  or  more  men  or  women,  and  then  we  analyzed  these  stories  in  terms  of  th;e 
degree  to  which  striving,  achieving,  succeeding,  etcetera,  characterize  hioix  stories. 

hi  other  words,  these  are  thematic  apperception  tests,  projective  tests. 

The  second  concept,  achievement  values,  vras  derived  from  the  research  of  Bernar<l 
Rosen,  a sociologist  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  who  also  has  made  some  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  fields  of  social  stratification  and  occupational  mobility,  as  well  as  economic  de- 
velopment. Unlilce  achievement  motivation,  however,  achievement  values  are  measured  by 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  a series  of  statements,  such  as  : ’’When  a person  is  horn, 
the  success  he  will  have  is  in  the  cards,  so  he  may  as  well  accept  it.  ” 

Job  interview  anxiety  refers  to  the  fears  that  workers  have  and  how  nervous  they  claim 
to  be  vdien  confronted  confronted  with  the  prospects  of  being  interviewed  for  eraplo3onent;  by 
an  employer  or  his  representative. 

Ei^t  questions  were  adapted  by  a psychologist  on  our  staff  from  the  research  literature 
dealing  with  anxieties  of  college  students  ^bout  academic  tests. 

These  were  ffie  three  major  concepts,  in  addition  to  the  one  about  age-self -concept. 
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Let  me  start  with  that  age -self-concept.  As  I have  said  before,  the  younger  job-seelker 
— and  by  ‘Voung”  in  our  study  we  meant  anyone  under  the  age  of  39  — 38  and  under.  No 
one  was  younger  than  18, ' by  the  way.  And  anybody  39  and  older  was  *’old.  ” The  sample’s 
median  age  was  at  that  point. 

When  you  consider  these  chronological  age  charsusteristics,  there  is  a significant  dif- 
ference in  the  job-finding  success  between  the  old  and  the  young  workers  — just  chronologi- 
cal age  per  se. 

But  when  you  take  the  psychological  age  classification,  asking  a person  whether  he  feels 
young  or  old,  that  self-concept  classification  becomes  even  a better  predictor  of  job-finding 
success  than  chronological  age  per  se, 

I don’t  know  how  much  I have  to  stimulate  your  imagination  to  show  some  relevance  of 
this  type  of  fiiiding  to  the  question  of  what  else  is  needed  in  the  Employment  Service, 

'Jhe  general  point  is  that  I feel  that  everybody  involved  in  all  the  agencies  concerned 
with  employment  problems  of  older  workers  ou^t  to  become  more  sensitized  to  the  specific 
psychological  problems  in  the  job-seeking  behavior  of  older  workers. 

The  fact  that  a man  feels  himself  to  be  old  appears  to  be  a greater  deterrent  to  his  job- 
finding success  than  the  sheer  quantitative  factor  of  his  actual  chronological  age.  Even  when 
we  held  chronological  age  constant  we  found  that  young  workers  who  considered  themselves 
old  had  a lower  job-finding  success  rate  than  the  old  workers  'vdio  considered  themselves 
young,  I won’t  elaborate  on  that*  But  I think  you  ought  to  see  how  this  becomes  crucial. 

Now,  let  me  get  specifically  to  some  of  the  by-products  of  our  research  concerning  the 
role  of  the  State  Employment  Service,  and  let  me  make  clear  that  the  Erie  office,  happens 

to  be,  as  far  as  I can  tell,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  Earl  Klein  spent  some  time  there. 
Didn’t  you,  Earl  ? 

MR.  EARL  T.‘  KLEIN:  A little  bit, 

DR.  SHEPPARD:  I think  it  has  within  the  Service  — and  Louis  Levine  can  correct  me 
on  it  — the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  offices. 

But  I want  to  ix>int  out  there  are  certain  cultural  patterns  and  biases  with  reference  to 
how  people  deal  with  the  so-called  older  worker.  And  let  me  be  specific  here. 

Nearly  every  person  in  our  sample  reported  that  he  had  used  the  State  Employment  Ser- 
vice as  one  of  the  ways  to  find  a job.  All  the  names  were  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  But,  even  so,  there  were  variations  in  the  degree  to  which  the  Employment 
Service  provided  specific  ^rpes  of  assistance  to  them.  This  Tact  was  derived  from  their 
answers  to  a series  of  questions  — whether  the  Employment  Service,  for  example,  referred 
them  to  employers  for  a job,  gave  them  any  type  of  test,  counseled  them,  prepared  them  for 
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a job  interview,  or  referred  them  to  a training  program. 

Based  on  answers  to  this  series  of  questions,  it  was  determined  that  slightly  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  male  workers  using  the  Employment  Service  received  at  least  one  t^rpe  of 
assistance  frcm  that  agency. 

I should  also  point  out  that  in  our  study  there  were  a number  of  workers  who  had  been 
called  back  to  their  old  jobs  by  die  time  we  interviewed  them.  It’s  important  in  tliis  con- 
nection to  indicate  that  the  people  who  got  called  back  to  their  old  jobs  got  less  assistance 
from  the  Employment  Service  than  those  who  didn’t.  The  true  job-seeker,  in  other  words 
the  one  that  had  no  prospect  of  being  called  back,  received  more  assistance,  which  is  what 
we  would  hope  would  be  the  case. 

But  within  the  group  of  workers  who  were  not  called  back  to  their  old  jobs,  there  never- 
theless were  variations  in  the  amount  of  help  received  from  the  Employment  Service,  de- 
pending on  their  age. 

Younger  workers  received  much  greater  attention  than  older  workers. 

And  the  higher  the  skill,  the  more  the  attention  given  by  die  Employment  Service. 

When  you  combine  diese  two  variables,  you  find  an  even  greater  difference. 

I don’t  think  it  is  insignificant  to  point  out  tiiat  those  workers  who  received  zero  types 
of  assistance  had  a lower  reemployment  rate  than  those  who  received  two  or  more  types  of 
assistance. 

This  is  a statistical  correlation,  and  I am  not  necessarily  saying  there  is  a causal  re- 
lationship, But  it  cericainly  suggests  we  oug^it  to  look  into  diis,  because  it  could  be  that  the 
characteristics  that  prompted  the  Emplosrmeht  Service  to  give  certain  workers  more  at- 
tention were  also  by  coincidence  the  factors,  the  characteristics,  that  prompted  employers 
to  hire  them. 

It’s  easy  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  this  is  proof  of  a causal  relationship.  But  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that,  even  so,  v^hen  you  hold  age  constant,  the  employment  success  was  re- 
lated to  die  number  of  types  of  ^^sistance  that  the  worker  received  from  the  Emplo3rment 
Service. 

And  as  a possible  measure  of  employer  discrimination,  talking  all  those  workers  who 
received  t^vo  or  more  tj^es  of  assistance  from  the  Employment  Service,  again  we  found  that 
the  older  worker  had  less  success  than  the  younger  worker. 

hi  our  report  we  point  out  tiiat  the  job-seekers  differed  from  one  another  in  such  mat- 
ters as  whether  they  bothered  to  look  at  all  for  a job  once  laid  off,  how  soon  they  started  to 
look  for  a job  if  they  did  look,  how  they  chose  companies  to  check  at.  We  asked  them  whether 
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or  not  they  checked  only  at  those  companies  they  had  heard  had  openings,  as  opposed  to  going 
from  company  to  company  to  look  for  a job* 

The  first  is  what  we  call  the  prior  awareness  method,  and  the  other  is  what  we  call  the 
wide-ranging  method. 

The  older  worker  tended  to  restrict  himself  to  those  companies  he  had  heard  had  openings 
much  more  than  did  the  younger  workers,  Tm  not  saying  that  most  of  the  older  workers  did. 

I am  saying  that  there  was  a higher  percentage  of  older  workers  who  restricted  their  job- 
seeking behavior. 

These  differences  in  job-seeking  patterns  were  related  more  to  social  psychological 
factors  than  to  age  per  se  or  skill  per  se. 

Finally,  there  were  variations  in  the  actual  total  number  of  techniques  they  used  to  look 
for  a job,  not  just  total  number  of  companies  — whether  they  went  to  the  Employment  Service 
plus  going  to  companies  plus  looking  at  the  newspapers  plus  using  the  unions.  There  were 
eight  of  these  techniques.  Again,  the  total  number  of  techniques  used  was  related  to  the  social- 
psychological  factor, 

let  me  make  one  more  point.  Among  those  workers  who  did  find  jobs,  new  jobs,  the  way 
in  which  they  found  out  about  their  new  job  was  also  related  to  their  social  psychological 
characteristics, 

Hi^  achievement  motivation  and  low  anxiety  characterized  much  more  those  people  who 
found  their  job  through  going  directly  to  a company,  as  compared  to  workers  finding  their 
Jobs  throu^  other  services. 

let  me  put  it  another  way.  A much  higher  percentage  of  tliose  v/orlcers  v^o  found  their 
jobs  through  the  Employment  Service  were  characterized  by  low  achievement  motivation  and 
hi^  anxiety, 

4 

The  important  generalization  here  is  that  the  Employment  Service  plays  a very  important 
role  in  serving  as  a sort  of  buffer  or  intermediary  between  tiie  individual  job-seeker  and  the 
ultimate  employer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Employment  Service  ou^t  to  become  even  more  sensitized  toward 
identifying  those  workers  with  such  psychological  characteristics,  especially  as  they  are 
found  more  frequently  in  the  older  job-seeker, 

DE,  ADAMS:  Thank  you  very  much,  Harold.  I think  we  want  to  hear  more  this  afternoon 
about  some  of  the  other  findings  from  your  study. 

Our  next  discussant  is  Mr,  Earl  T.  Klein,  who  I think  probably  needs  next  to  no  intro- 
duction. He  is,  I am  sure,  known  to  most  of  you. 
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He  is  a person  >vho  has  devoted  about  30  years  of  his  life  to  worldng  on  problems  of  em- 
ployment and  unemployment,  particularly  with  respect  to  disadvantaged  groups  or  groups 
needing  special  care  and  attention. 

His  present  position  is  Deputy  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manpower  Planning, 
Evaluation  and  Research,  which  I guess  upgrades  you,  doesn^t  it,  Mr.  Klein  ? 

KLEE'T:  No,  . It's  the  same  thing,  just  a different  name,  (Lau^ter)< 

DR,  ADAMS:  Well,  in  any  case,  you  are  going  to  talk  with  us  I believe  about  "Ihe 
Implications  for  Government  Employment  Services  Growing  out  of  the  E^qperimetital  and 
Demonstration  Projects  for  Older  Worker  Training  and  Employment. 

MR,  KLEIN:  Tlianks,  Leonard,  Ihe  Office  of  Manpower  Planning,  Evaluation  and  Re- 
search is  assigned  the  responsibility,  in  the  Manpower  Administration  of  the  Department  to 
carry  out  that  part  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  vhich  authorizes  the  study 
of  various  manpower  problems  on  a pilot  Ejqierimental  and  Demonstration  basis.  (E&D). 

Somewhat  lili:e  Mr.  tevine's  description  of  the  Employment  Service  Program  this  morn- 
ing, the  emphasis  in  die  initial  stages  of  the  E&D  program  also  was  directed  toward  young 
people.  But  before  the  program  grew  very  old  it  became  apparent  that  the  older  segment  of 
the  labor  force  was  indeed  in  need  of  some  eii^rimentation  with  a variety  of  manpower  ser- 
vices in  order  to  improve  what  has  been  an  apparent  service  gap  over  many  years  of  my  ob- 
servaticm  and  I am  sure  yours. 

So  this  program  provided  for  contracting  with  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  in 
order  to  make  some  breakthrou^s  in  this  area. 

The  fundamental  purpose  was  to  learn,  to  identify  what  hai  been  learned,  and  to  transmit 
it  and  to  stimulate  replicatjion  among  public  and  private  agencies,  among  v^ich  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  important  is  the  Public  Employment  Service. 

hi  this  connection  we  developed  eix  individual  experimental.and  demonstration  projects 
under  a master  contract  with  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging',  the  organization  which  is 
sponsoring  this  meeting. 

hi  addition,  we  developed  a few  other  projects,  so  that,  in  total,  we  had  ei^t  projects 
devoted  to  experimenting  with  various  manpower  siervices,  as  they  relate  to  the  training  and 
employment  of  middle-aged  and  older  workers, 

hi  sum,  we  mi^t  say  that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  these  projects  was  that  the 
clientele  were  die  major  target  of  our  effort  rather  than  the  consideration  of  die  queat'ou  of 
"reasons^le  prospect  for  employment, " \diich  is  a requirement  In  regular  training  programs 
under  M.D.T.A. 
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In  other  words,  these  projects  were  applicant-oriented  rather  than  job-oriented.  Hie 
consideration  of  employment  possibilities  was,  of  course,  kept  in  mind,  but  it  came  later. 

Another  important  feature  is  that  the  indi\idu^s  in  these  projects  were  worked  with  on 
a casework  basis.  The  numbers  were  manageable  and  they  v/ere  worked  with  intensively 
within  the  time  limits  of  the  contract. 

This  approach  is  different  from  die  normal  situation  in  a Public  Employment  office  where 
sisch  in^sive  services  and  treatment  are  not  usually  given. 

Now,  the  kind  of  services  rendered  in  these  demonstration  projects  were  substantially 
those  that  are  given  in  a public  employment  office,  and  I have  listed  them  here  on  the  board: 
Recruitment* 

Vocational  Assessment,  . *• 

Counseling, 

Selection  and  referral  for  training. 

(a)  Pre-vocational  training. 

(b)  Vocational  training. 

Job  development  and  placement. 

Follow -up, 

t 

The  difference  essentially  was  that  these  services  were  performed  in  a different  way. 

Let's  start  witli  recruitment.  Traditionally,  in  the  Public  Emplo3onent  Service,  re- 
cruitment is  in  response  to  employer  demand.  There  is  a seeldng  out  or  reaching  out  for 
persons  witli  the  requisite  sMll,  or  training  potential  when  this  occurs. 

But  if  this  does  not  occur,  the  assumption  is:  "There  is  plmity  of  work  to  do,  and  more 
people  to  help  than  there  is  staff  available,  so  why  reach  out  and  get  some  more  work  and  , . 
some  more  problems  ?" 

But  in  most  of  these  E&D  projects,  a conscious  effort  is  made  to  seek  out  me  clientele 
who  frequently  are  unaccustomed  to  going  to  public  agencies  or  have  given  up  the  job  search. 

This  is  something  we  learned,  not  only  wilh  older  workers  but  also  with  almost  any  kind 
of  disadvantaged  person  you  mi^t  mention.  Now  this  approach  is  being  built  hito  the  Public 
Employment  Service,  and  I think  there  will  be  more  of  this  going  014  But  this  was  an  essential 
technique  that  most  of  the  projects  had  to  use. 

Sometimes  the  individuals  hadn't  been  reached  because  they  were  alienated.  They  had  . 
endured  long-term  Unemployment,  They  were  no  longer  job-seekers  when,  in  fact,  they 
ou^t  to  have  been. 

In  some  cases,  out -reach  was  necessary  — such  as  in  a project  now  going  on  in  Ashe- 
ville, North  Carolina,  serving  essentially  a rural  area  located  in  the  heart  of  Appalachia  — 
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because  the  geography  requires  some  kind  of  out  -reach. 

Very  often,  '^ut-reach  was  needed  in  the  cities  and  in  the  slum  areas  where  the  barriers 
were  social  and  cultural  rather  than  geographical, 

Ihis  concept,  as  I said,  is  now  being  built  into  the  youth  services  program  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service,  in  the  Youth  Opportunity  Centers  that  have  been  established.  There  are 
some  75  in  operation  right  now  in  various  State  Employment  Service  agencies. 

But  the  essential  need  is  thei  c for  all  age  groups  and  all  disadvantaged. 

Some  of  the  out -reach  activity  in  the  case  of  older  workers  needs  to  be  to  the  places 
where  they  congregate  — senior  citizen  centers,  recreation  centers,  and  other  facilities 
of  that  Idnd,  as  well  as  into  their  homes, 

• y 

Let's  tal^e  up  the  next  point,  vocational  assessment. 

The  interviewing  and  assessment  techniques  now  in  use  in  the  Public  Employment  Service 
assume  a certain  level  of  cultural  and  educational  development  on  the  part  of  its  clientele 
which,  in  fact,  many  of  them  do  not  possess,  in  many  cases  communication  skills  are  lack- 
ing, ’vViiere  this  is  the  case,  it  becomes  difficult  to  e;?qplore  with  the  job-seeker  his  back- 
ground and  experience,  expressed  m terms  that  have  meaning  in  today’s  job  market.  So 
the  present  techniques  hamper  an  evaluation,  a true  evaluation  of  the  client’s  potential. 

Consequently,  devices  have  been  sought  in  some  of  these  projects  to  overcome  this 
deficiency.  <Dne  of  the  older  worker  projects,  the  Milwaultee  project,  experimented  with 
non-verbal  comprehension  and  interest  measures. 

The  Employment  Service,  too,  has  become  aware  of  tliis  problem  in  the  last  several 
years.  They  have  developed  an  experimental  battery  — it  does  not  as  yet  have  wide  applica- 
tion — which  recognizes  this  lack  of  communication  facility  on  the  part  of  many  of  its  job 
applicants,  and  it  ia  trying  to  develop  a non-verbal  version  of  the  General  Aptitude  Test 
Battery  (GAI'B),  However,  in  my  judgrnent  — and  this  is  a personal  one,  rather  than  one 
emerged  from  the  E&D  project  --  I don’t  believe  this  is  enough, 

I believe  that,  with  the  older  person  particularly,  work  sample  testing  may  be  much 
better  and  may  be  a betf:er  measure  of  true  potential.  For  this  technique,  one  needs  equip- 
ment, benches,  machines,  work  spsice,  etc.  where  the  job  seeker  can  try  out  various  man- 
ipulative and  clerical  sMlls  and  observations  can  be  made  of  actual  performance.  This  is 
not  a practical  set-up  for  a Public  Employment  Office. 

To  introduce  work  sample  testing,  the  Employment  Service  needs  clear  authority  to 
contract  for  auxiliary  services  in  order  that  they  may  mal^e  better  vocational  assessments  of 
their  clientele.  This  is  one  area  that  should  get  some  attrition. 
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LeVe  now  discuss  briefly  the  counseling  service  which  is  being  covered  more  fully  in 
another  panel. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  in  die  Employment  Service,  about  six  per  cent  of  the  older 
workers  are  getting  counseling.  It  is  estimated  that  about  25  per  cent  of  Employment  Ser- 
vice applicants  age  45  and  over  need  this  service. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  ways  of  getting  counseling  and  all  kinds  of  counseling,  which  some 
of  our  projects  have  pointed  out.  For  example,  in  the  South  Bead  project,  union  counselors, 
members  of  the  UAW,  were  used  primarily  for  personal  counseling  rather  than  vocational 
counseling. 

Most  of  the  clients  in  that  project,  unemployed  as  a result  of  a mass  lay-off,  did  go 
through  the  Emplo3unent  Service,  got  vocational  counseling,  testing,  etcetera.  As  important 
as  such  help  is,  they  needed  and  were  able  to  obtain  additional  support,  advice  on  personal 
problems  and  encouragement  from  indigenous  ©ounselors,  Tlie  unemployed  person  fre- 
quently needs  both  types  of  counseling.  This,  as  Dr.  Sheppard  has  pointed  out,  has  many 
implications  for  the  Employment  Service.  There  is  some  work  going  on  toward  increasing 
allocations  for  counselors,  improving  counselor  hiring  standards  and  improving  tlie  train- 
ing and  preparation  of  counselors  who  work  in  the  Employment  Service  setting. 

Group  courseling  needs  to  be  expanded  and  improved,  even  though  there  has  been  some 
Employment  Service  experience  with  this  technique.  Group  counseling  along  witli  individual 
counseling  offers  much  help  to  the  older  worker  who  is  unsure  of  himself  and  lacks  the 
"achievement  motivation"  about  which  Dr.  Slieppard  spoke. 

In  the  area  of  selection  for  referral  to  training,  the  key  need  here  is  to  develop  in  each 
community  the  widest  range  of  alternative  types  of  training,  under  various  forms  of  financial 
support.  MDTA  is  just  one  source.  The  anti -poverty  program  should  afford  other  oppor- 
tunities. And  the  range  of  adult  vocational  training  programs  is  widening  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act. 

The  performance  under  MDTA  has  been  inadequate  to  date  with  respect  to  selecting 
older  workers  for  the  training  programs.  Only  about  11  per  cent  of  the  trainees  are  age 
45  and  over,  while  this  group  represents  something  like  27  or  28  per  cent  of  the  unemployed. 
If  you  consider  the  long-term  unemployed,  (15  weeks  or  more)  unemployment  rates  are 
higher. 

Individual  job  development  and  placement  are  key  elements  in  an  older  worker  program. 
Yet  these  activities  are  time-consuming  and  expensive.  The  Public  Emplo3unent  ServiCve  is 
not  adequately  prepared  and  financed  to  do  this  job  on  any  1 arge  scale,  at  1 east  on  the  scale 
that  we  believe  the  older  worker  requires. 

The  E?r,D  pi  ejects  paid  off  well  in  this  area,  because  they  were  able  to  handle  their 
clientele  on  a caseworlt  basis  and  individually  solicited  job  opportunities  for  them  with  good 
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results. 

Jn  one  project  in  Boston,  the  John  F.  Kennedy. Community  Center,  of  those  who  applied 
on  their  owii  initiative  to  the  project,  76  out  of  162  were  worked  with  and  placed.  There  were 
some  48  people  referred  by  the  Massachusetts  Employment  Service  to  the  same  project  viio 
were  identified  as  very  difficult  to  place,  and  20  of  those  were  placed  by  this  particular 
facility,  even  thou^  they  had  been  regarded  as  virtually  unplaceable. 

I think  that  the  key  to  success  in  such  job  development  is  in  knowing  yoim  clients.  The 
projects,  working  with  a smaller  number  and  more  intensively,  have  this  advantage.  .Know- 
ing their  clients*  capabilities,  job  developers  can  ’’sell”  an  employer  or,  in  effect,  vouch 
for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  unemployed  person  walks  in  ’’cold”  to  the  employment 
oj^ice  of  a company  he’s  Mr,  X,  and  his  capabilities  are  not  known.  If  he  is  past  45,  the 
hiring  procedures  may  reject  him  automatically  or  make  him  a less  desirable  employment 
risk.  The  job  developer,  serving  as  the  middleman  who  Imows  his  client  and  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  employer,  is  often  an  effective  agent  in  getting  employment  for  the  older 
worker. 

Thank  you. 

. DR,  ADAMS;  Thank  you,  Mr^  Klein. 

Our  next  discussant  is  Mr,  Vernon  Jirikowic, 

Mr,  Jirilcowic  is  at  the  present  time  research  director  for  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists.  I believe  he  has  been  with  that  organization  since  about  1951,  so  he  should  . 
know  their  point  of  view  pretty  wel  1 . 

His  subject  will  be,  ’’Organized  Labor  Looks  at  the  Emplojnnent  Service  Program  for 
Older  Workers,  ” 

MR.  JIRIKOWIC:  I want  to  express  my  most  sincere  appreciation  to  those  responsible 
for  planning  thiR,conference  and  for  providing  a forum  to  discuss  the  emplojnaent  problems 
of  the  older  workers,  particularly  as  this  problem  relates  to  the  activities  of  the  Emplosment 
Service. 

Employment  problems  of  older  workers  are  not  something  new  to  the  organized  labor 
movement  in  this  country.  The  problem  of  securing,  retaining  and  of  upgrading  employment 
for  older  workers  has  been  vividly  and  pointedly  brou^t  to  the  attention  of  every  labor  union 
in  this  country. 

Discrimination  against  older  workers  has  almost  become  institutionalized.  Some  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  relaxing  some  of  the  traditional  rigid  views  held  by  employers  — 
both  public  and  private  — but  in  my  opinion,  we  have  room  for  tremendous  improvement. 
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In  discussing  this  subject,  I think  one  must  make  a very  sharp  distinction  between  the 
older  worker  who  is  presently  employed  and  protected  by  a labor  agreement,  as  compared 
to  the  older  applicant  on  the  outside  who  does  not  have  a job  and  is  seeking  employment. 

In  an  economy  which  has  fluctuated  and  which  changes  as  rapidly  as  ours,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  labor  movement  has  placed  considerable  emphasis  upon  the  value  and  con- 
cept of  seniority.  Seniority  is  perhaps  one  of  the  basic  devices  in  protecting  the  older  em- 
ployee, along  with  an  array  of  other  job  and  income  security  contractual  clauses.  Often- 
times, organized  labor  is,  I think,  unfairly  criticized  for  ’’not  doing  more  to  insure  the 
emplosmaent  of  older  workers.  ” With  the  exception  of  those  unions  that  have  established 
tona  fide  hiring  halls  and  referral  procedures,  very  few  of  the  nearly  150, 000  collective 
bargaining  agreements  in  oui*  country  specify  and  provide  the  union  with  a voice  in  the 
hiri^  practices  of  the  empl  oyer . Be  assured  that  there  are  very  few  employers  who  will 
sit  wn  and  negotiate  their  recruitment  policies  and  recruitment  standards.  Very  rarely 

has  organized  labor  been  successful  in  negotiating  standards  which  would  guide  the  employer 
m his  recruitment  efforts. 

To  a certain  extent,  organized  labor  has,  throu^  the  negotiation  of  improved  pension 
plans,  improved  the  livelihood  of  the  older  worker  over  that  which  was  experienced  in  year's 
gone  y.  With  the  growing  number  of  pension  programs  that  provide  for  early  retirement 
and  supplemental  payments  until  age  65,  it  is  possible  to  somewhat  reduce  the  overall  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem.  As  pension  programs  improve,  both  in  terms  of  benefits,  vesting, 
^rtability  and  opportunity  to  retire  at  an  earlier  age,  older  workers  will  have  secured  a 
degree  of  economic  security  which  they  did  not  have  previously. 

I sho^d  like  to  also  mention,  and  I believe  this  is  very  important,  that  seniority  as 
sue  ^ become  a criterion,  in  many  collective  agreements,  for  applicants  for  training 
an  re  aining  programs.  For  the  most  part,  these  programs  are  viewed  in  the  same  manner 
^ ^P^^omotion,  and  the  middle-aged  and  older  worker  is  given  recognition  under  many  col- 
ec  ‘ve  bargaining  agreements  when  making  application  for  entrance  in  these  programs. 

Given  the  acceleration  of  introducing  training  programs  — and  given  the  fact  that  seniority 

is  considered  as  a criterion  when  making  application  — it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
older  worker  will  benefit. 

As  I have  indicated  previously,  a sharp  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  economic 
security  of  the  older  unexnployed  and  the  older  employed  worker*  While  organized  labor 
does  have  a direct  route  In  alleviating  the  hardships  of  the  latter,  it  is  primarily  through  the 
endorsement  of  legislation  that  we  have  sought  to  improve  the  position  of  the  former.  There 
m pernaps  nothing  so  cruel  to  witness  as  the  termination  of  employment  of  the  older  worker, 
owing  quite  well  that  his  chances  for  securing  alternative  employment  are  far  less  tiian 
for  the  yomger  worker.  Perhaps  at  times  some  wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  and  drive  with 
w ch  we  in  organized  labor  have  endorsed  certain  legislation  such  as  Medicare,  higher 
Cl  ecurity  benefits,  strengthening  of  the  Employment  Service,  increased  unemployment 
com^nsation  benefits,  and  other  legislation.  In  addition  to  the  actual  and  very  real  need 
or  ese  enefits,  much  of  the  impetus  in  our  drive  for  this  legislation  has  stemmed  from 
our  own  individual  experiences  when  viewing  these  happenings. 
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During  the  past  number  of  years,  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  strengthening 
die  Employment  Service  to  better  respond  to  the  particular  or  unique  problems  of  different 
unemployed  groups  within  our.  society.  These  include  the  older  worker,  minority  groups, 
handicapped  woricers,  veterans,  and  others.  Essentially,  I feel  that  the  problem  is  not  so 
. much  one  of  tailoring  or  fashioning  particular  services  for  particular  groups  as  it  is  a prob-  li 
iem  of  strengthening  the  entire  Public  Employment  Service. 


A number  of  new  laws  have  been  passed  since  1960  — - all  of  which  bear  upon  alleviating 
the  employment  problems  of  the  older  worker  and  all  of  which  utilhse  to  some  degree  the 
Public  Employment  Servica:  the  Area  Hedevelopment  Act  of  1961,  the  Manpower  Development 
. and  Training  Act,  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  the  Economic  Opportimity  Act,  as  well  as 
the  Youth  Opportunity  Centers,  Pm  sure  there  will  probably  be  more  laws  in  the  near  future 
also.  With  our  growing  massive  concern  for  an  effective  manpower  policy,  the  role  of  the 
Public  Employment  Service  will  enlarge*.  There  is  no  other  agency  to  do  what  has  to  be  done.; 

An  effective  Public  Employment  Service  is  one  of  the  major  keys  to  an  effective  manpower 
program. 


The  recently  released  recommendations  of  the  Employment  Service  Task  Force  imder 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  carefully  considered  — since  they  do  strike  at  some  of  the 
more  apparent  weaknesses  of  the  Service,  While  the  Task  Force  did  not  recommend  | 

’Tederalizing’^  the  3c:/vice  — - something  which  organized  labor  believes  should  be  done  — | 

they  have  gone  a long  way  in  suggesting  strengthening  administration  of  and  in  better  de~  | 

fining  what  should  be  e^qpecited  of  the  ^rvice  in  an  economy  that  is  rapidly  changing^  and  ' I 
.with  such  changes,  radically  altering  the  manpower  requirements  of  our  society.  ‘ 

Specifically*,  they  recommend  that  "Special  efforts  should  be  extended  by  the  Employment  , 
Service  to  reach  out  to  persons  in  need  of  specialized  manpower  services  to  improve  their 
employability." 


Experience  has  shown  during  Demonstration  projects  conducted  by  the  U,  Department 
of  Labor,  that  the  placement  of  older  workers  can  be  achieved  with  the  use  of’  intehsive  and 
individualized  efforts  — efforts  far  beyond  those  exercised  in  the  normal  placement  of  job 
seekers.  Some  of  the  techniques  v^ich  have  been  used  and  which  have  proven  to  be  quite 
successful  in  assisting  the  older  worker  in  securing  employment  are; 

(1)  Making  a ihorougb  inventory  of  the  individual*s  past  job  eiq>erience. 

(2)  Encouraging  individuals  to  exploit  those  aptitudes  and  skills  in  which  they  ' 

are  more  proficient.  , ‘ ' 

(3)  Utilizing  additional  tests  to  determine  particular  aptitudes  and  to  encourage 

the  Improvement  of  certafo  skiUs,  to  secure  employment, 

(4)  Assisting  the  individual  in.  preparing  for  interviews,  with  prospective  emplclyers. 

( 5)  Referring  individuals  to  suitable  training  andTetralning  programs  where  iadditional 
skills  are  needed. 


Probably  one  of  the  most  Important  tasks  of  the  Empildyment  Service  is  to  convince 
individual  employers  that  older  workers  can  contributo  to  their  productive  effort.  There 
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are  many  who  believe  iha.t  with  Ihe  strengthening  of  the  Servicey  it  will  enjoy  a.  greater  de*” 
gree  of  acceptability  with  employers  — and  also  with  the  unemployed  and  the  general  public « 
Up  until  the  present,  it  has  been  generally  accepted  that  the  Service  places  a very  small 
percentage  of  those  seeking  employment,  and  no  doubt  this  has  resulted  from  the  failure  of 
employers  to  list  jobs  with  the  Service  and,  to  some  ejctent,  the  failure  of  the  Service  to 
spend  more  time  with  certain  groups  in  assisting  them  in  their  job-seeking  efforts. 

Older  workers  are  limited  insofar  as  certain  physical  effort  is  concerned,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  they  are  more  conscientious,  more  diligent,  thorou^  and  stable  in  a job 
situation.  Their  absenteeism  rate  is  lower,  and  because  of  certain  changes  in  the  manner 
in  which  pension  benefits  are  determined,  it  is  fallacious  to  assume  that  pension  costs  ~ 
und,  by  the  way,  this  is  bme  also  of  health  insurance  — are  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
these  benefits  when  hiring  younger  workers.  It  appears  to  me  that,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  Employment  Service  to  better  perfect  their  role  in  the  placement  of  older 
workers,  if  employers  are  reluctant  to  hire  them,  their  efforts  are  of  no  avail.  It  is  true 
that  as  more  older  workers  ’’prove  themselves  out,  ” this  disc3»lmination  will  lessen,  but  I 

know,  and  you  know,  of  employers  who  simply  refuse  to  hire  fcd^iTiduals  over  the  age  of 
thirty-five. 

As  our  overall  rate  of  Unemployment  decreases,  more  oldCi.’  i *?cniployment  workers  will 
secure  employment.  However,  this  is  occurring  simply  because  the  labor  market  is  be- 
coming tightex*  and  not  because  it  reflects  a more  understanding  or  humanitarian  approach 
to  the  older  worker.  Should  the  rate  of  unemployment  again  increase,  we  can  be  assured 
that  minority  gruups,  teenagers,  and  particularly  the  teenage  dropout,  will  again  have  a 

higher  unemployment  rate  within  the  overall  average  — and  that  the  duration  of  unemployment 
for  the  older  worker  will  be  longer. 

In  closing,  I want  to  bring  to  your  attention  a phenomenon  that  bears  watching.  We  all 
know  that  the  rate  of  entry  of  younger  people  into  the  labor  force  will  be  just  about  double, 
during  the  next  five  years,  what  we  experienced  in  the  ’ 50s.  This  is  the  result  of  the  post- 
war baby  boom.  We  have  seen  some  evidence  before  that  the  younger  people  in  a particular 
shop  are  not  always  cognizant  and  appreciative  of  the  problems  of  the  older  worker.  There 
is  a tendency  in  these  shops  to  emphasize  money  wages  rather  than  covering  the  entire 
sifliere  of  job  and  income  security.  In  their  collective  bargaining  proposals  — as  could  be 
readily  expected  — there  is  not  as  much  emphasis  upon  pensions,  seniority,  etc.,  as  one 
would  normally  esqpect  to  find  if  the  composition  of  the  worlcforce  were  normal.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a problem  which  both  employers  and  unions  will  be  faced  with  in  the  ne?Ar 
future,  and  perhaps  points  out  the  need  for  strengthening  the  Service,  to  compensate  for 
any  tr^dc  that  may  develop.  I don’t  believe  it*  s serious  yet,  — but  if  an  employer  exercises 
selective  hiring,  he  may  very  well  be  burdened  with  this  problem. 

Unlike  any  other  peacetime  era  of  our  history,  we  are  witnessmg  today  a massive  con- 
cern with  m^power  problems  that  has  no  duplication  in  our  day  and  age.  I think  we  can 
conclude  tfiait  we  ^ a nation  are  becoming  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  individual, 
particularly  insofar  as  the  problems  of  working  and  living  are  concerned.  We  are  beginning 
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to  Identify  unique  problems  of  particular  groups  — - and  there  is  some  evidence  that  as  a 
nation,  we  are  responding.  Granted,’  we  ^e  far  from  solving  these  problems  — but  we 
are  making  some  frontier -brealdng  intrides  in  the  ri|^t  cfirection. 

^ I 

Ihanlc  you. 

DR.  ADAMS:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Jirilcowic. 

Our  last  discussant,  Mr.  Lovell,  is  going  to  be  pressed  for  time  if  we  try  to  adjourn 
promptly  for  luncheon.  I v/onder  if  we  shouldn't  stop  at  this  point,  rather  than  to  press 
Mr,  Lovell  too  much,  to  have  a brief  discussion  perhaps  for  a few  minutes  on  some  of  tii(3 
issues  that  have  already  been  raised,  and  then  to  hear  Mr,  Lovell  in  our  afternoon  session. 

MR.  LOVELL:  It*s  up  to  you, 

DR,  ADAMS:  Are  there  questions  that  you  would  like  to  direct  to  our  first  three  dis- 
cussants ? 

If  there  are  no  questions,  then  I suggest  we  adjourn  for  lunch. 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  There  is  a question  back  there. 

DR,  ADAB5S:  I*m  sorry.  Yes?  Will  you  identify  yourself,  please? 

ME,  CARL  K,  SCHMIDT,  JR,  ( Staff  Associate,  American  Public  Welfare  Association) : 
Is  there  much  activity  in  counseling  and  retraining  of  the  underemployed  so  that  they  can 
move  up  the  line  and  so  that  die  unemployed,  unskilled  can  move  into  the  lower  job  ? 

I, IE,  KLEIN:  No,  there  actually  hasn*t  been  much  upgrading  training  for  employed 
workers  under  MDTAo 

First  of  all,  die  stress  in  the  Act  was  toward  those  with  the  most  severe  problems, 
which  were  the  unemployed.  So  v;hen  operations  began  under  the  Act,  this  was  the  first  con- 
cern of  staff  responsible  for  its  administration.  As  you  know,  it  is  administered  on  a de- 
centralized basis  in  die  various  States o 

Secondly,  the  Act  itself  doesn’t  put  much  of  a premium  on  training  those  who  are  under- 
employed, "Underemployed"  is  defined  in  two  ways,  one,  those  who  are  working  substanti- 
ally less  than  full  time  and,  two,  those  who  are  working  below  their  higliest  potential. 

Perhaps  the  part-time  you  can  do  something  with,  because  some  of  die  training  classes 
are  on  the  swing  shift,  so  to  speal^,  from  three  to  eight  or  nine  in  die  evening,  under  the 
MDTA.  At  the  beginning,  if  you  had  any  earnings  at  all,  you  couldn’t  qualify  for  training 
allowances.  But  later  amendment  to  the  Act  permitted  you  to  work  up  to  20  hours,  so  diat 
tiiose  who  had  a part-time  job  and  could  find  the  ri^t  training  program  under  MDTA  could  go 
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to  Ifae  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes  and  still  qualify  for  benefits  if  they  worked  less 
than  20  hours  a week. 

Now,  as  to  employed  workers  vho  are  fully  employed  but,  let*s  say,  worldng  below 
their  hipest  potential,  first  of  all  this  is  a difficult  thing  to  ascertain.  But  assumiiig  it 
can  be  done,  there  is  not  much  premium  in  terms  of  training  allowances  to  the  trainee  or 
benefits  to  die  employer  or  any  other  kind  of  benefits  that  grow  out  of  the  M^.TA  regulations 
ajid  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  For  example,  when  you  train  an  employed  worker,  the  train- 
ing agency  only  gets,  half  of  the  instructional  cost.  Go  the  motivation  is  small.  Yet,  this  is 
recognized  now  as  a hi^ly  important  problem  that  we  need  to  address  ourselves  to.  We 
are  trying  to  develop  some  regulatory  changes  or  possible  changes  in  the  legislation  itself 
which  would  permit  us  to  do  more  upgrading  training  of  employed  worl;ers  to  create  openings 
down  at  the  bottom  for  entry  workers. 

But  up  until  npw  this  has  been  very  limited  under  MDTA, 

DR.  iVDAMS:  Yes? 

MR,  DONALD  S.  FRANK  (Qi^IPER  Project  Director,  Health  and  Welfare  Council, 
Baltimore,  Maryland) : Shouldn't  Dr.  Eaieppard*s  point  atout  motivation  have  some  implica- 
tions for  the  kind  of  counseling  the  Employment  Service  would  give  ? 

hi  other  words,  if  the  guy  hasn't  a lot  of  motivation,  shouldn't  tlie  counseling  be  developed 
to  somehow  build  up  his  mor^e  and  motivate  him  to  more  effective  job-seeldng  ? 

Is  this  what  you  had  in  mind  ? 

DR.  SHEPPARD:  That's  naturally  one  of  the  implications  of  what  I am  talldng  about. 

K,  first  of  all,  would  call  for  some  special  in-service  training  of  the  counselors  that 
we  now  have  — training  in  die  special  techniques  that  McClelland  at  Harvard  is  now  develop- 
ing to  raise  achievement  motivation.  If  you  are  interested,  you  might  talce  a look  at 
McClelland's  article  in  the  November -December  issue  of  the  Harvard  Business  Review 
entitled  "Achievement  Motivation  Can  Be  Developed, " I believe  it  is  worth  trying.  I am 
not  converted  to  the  notion  that  the  techniques  have  been  discovered  yet.  I want  to  find  out 
if  the  ones  he  is  talldng  about  are  effective  with  the  type  of  population  we're  talldng  about, 
and,  I am  convtoced  that  this  is  a crucial  factor  in  the  employment  problems  of  all  workers, 
in  particular  the  older  workers.  In  this  article  he  points  out  some  of  his  own  e^qserience 
with  certain  groups,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  we  ou^t  to  be  doing  this  now  with  die  special 
problem  , groups  in  our  comtry. 

MR,  FRANK:  Well,  there  is  this  group  method  that  we  have  had  some  experience  with 
in  Baltimore,  and  I think  it  attaclcs  some  of  die  problems  that  come  out  of  this  whole  motiva- 
tion problem. 
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ME.  KLEIN:  Tliere  is  another  / ind  of  technique  used  in  providing  work  conditioning 
for  older  workers.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  work  e2q)erience  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  — t!:ie  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  We  are  considering  getting 
into  it  on  an  esqperimental  basis  witli  a community  organization. 

kistead  of  a youth  work-crew  it  is  called  an  adult  work  crew,  in  which  a number  of 
adults  will  work  as  a group  to  perform  certain  tasl«s  in  community  service  or  other  non- 
profit type  of  activity,  ^ this  situation  they  learn  to  work  as  a team,  to  accept  work  dis- 
ciplines and  supervision  and  to  mutually  support  each  other  and  gain  confidence  under  the 
leadership  of  a crew  leader. 

In  some  cases,  the  crev/  leader  is  an  indigenous  person.  Or  he  mi^t  be  a skilled 
group  leader.  We  are  going  to  try  different  ways  of  doing  it  and  see  which  produces  the 
best  Idnds  of  reinforcement  for  people  who  aren*t  sure  of  themselves,  who  lack  the  kind  of 
motivation  Dr.  Sheppard  was  tallcing  about. 

ME.  PRANK:  Is  there  any  machinery  being  developed  to  translate  your  findings  in  the 
Experimental  and  Demonstration  projects  into  some  ongoing  programs  within  die  Employ- 
ment Service  ? 

ME.  KLEIN:  Yes.  We  have  an  activity  that  is  called  ’'Operation  Retrieval.”  Most  of 
our  projects  are  so  young  that  the  fuL  "eports  aren't  in.  Most  of  them  call  for  follow-up  on 
the  outcome  of  projects.  So  we  are  really  dealing  with  fragmentary  information,  at  least 
at  this  stage. 

But  we  have  had  enough  projects  in  the  youth  area  to  begin  assessing  what  has  been 
learned. 

For  example,  out  of  125  E&D  projects  that  we  have  financed  over  two  and  a half  to 
three  years,  60  were  concerned  witli  youtli.  So  tliere  is  enougli  depth  of  experience  to  start 
probing  all  that  learning.  Tliis  is  being  done  systematically  through  "Operation  Retrieval”. 

DE,  SHEPPARD:  I'd  lilie  to  add  one  more  point  to  this,  Unlilce  the  military  in  our 
country,  other  depaxtoents  don't  build  into  tlieir  research  and  their  E&D  programs  an  auto- 
matic follow-up  to  apply  tho  findings  of  tlieir  research  and  E&D.  I tliinlc  it  is  done  in  too 
much  of  a topsy-turvey,  haphazard  way  instead  of  building  and  planning  for  it,  A lot  of 
time  is  lost. 

It  reminds  me  of  when  I was  with  die  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  There  was  all  the 
wonderful  research  done  at  NIH,  and  their  concern  was  to  do  die  research  — period.  And 
if  it  was  put  on  the  shelf.  That  didn't  bodier  them.  Hiey  were  researchers. 

There  ou^t  to  be  instead  a natural,  built-in,  immediate  application,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  given  the  reliability  of  the  results. 
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DR,  ADAMS:  One  more  question, 

ME,  PETER  L,  PESOLI  ( Field  Coordinator^  Soutliern  Rural  Training  Project,  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee) : In  commenting  on  Dr,  Sheppard»s  remark  and  in  defense  of  the  E&D»s 
not  transmitting  what  they  learn,  I mi^t  address  a question  at  the  same  time  to  Mr,  Klein, 

Even  thou^  the  legislative  intent  mi^t  have  been  to  learn  and  to  identify  what  had  been 
learned  and  to  transfer  it,  isn^t  it  a fact  that,  despite  this  legislative  intent,  much  of  the 
real  work  of  the  E&D  has  been  to  enter  into  those  areas  that  really  could  not  be  done  under 
Title  n or  would  not  be  done,  or  that  Employment  Security  was  reluctant,  unwilling,  un- 
able to  do,  so  that  as  a result  in  many  w^s  E&D*  s went  in  to  get  a job  done  even  above  and 
beyond  an  attempt  to  learn  things  ? 

I thinlc  you  could  look  at  a number  of  E&D  projects  and  question  really  some  of  the 
Demonstration  items  as  really  being  valid  items.  The  real  intent  of  that  program  was  to 
give  immediate  relief  to  a disadvantaged  group  that  somehow  wasn’t  coming  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Titie  II, 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  I wasn’t  attacldng  E&D  projects  per  se, 

MR.  PESOLI:  I realize  that.  But  in  defense  of  not  transferring  it  on,  some  of  the 
real  thrust  and  impetus  of  that  program  was  not  really  maybe  to  learn  the  things  as  com- 
pared to  alleviating  a dire  situation. 

So  I wonder  in  addressing  this  question  whether  die  very  fact  that  E&D’s  as  such,  Title 
I’s,  have  been  forced  to  accept  this  by  default  of  Title  II’s  and  Employment  Securily, 
whether  w.e  could  modify  die  methods  of  Title  II  and  Employment  Security  and  broaden  their 
spectrums  to  include  what  has  been  done  E&D*  s in.  the  past, 

ME,  KLEIN:  Well,  I think  there  is  often  sufficient  authority  to  move  ahead  with  new 
activities  without  further  legislation. 

The  task  force  that  is  looking  into  how  to  improve  die  Employment  Service  made  a num- 
ber of  recommendations,  many  of  which  could  be  carried  out  administratively,  but  for  which 
legislative  support  is  sought  mainly  to  get  funris. 

In  many  E&D  pi’Ojects  it  was  apparent,  before  the  final  reports  were  in,  that  some 
techniques  were  useiful,  others  not. 

One  of  these,  for  example,  was  the  concept  of  an  integrated,  one-stop  service  for 
youth.  This  idea  was  tested  in  many  of  the  E&D  projects,  and  out  of  this  experience  grew 
the  Youth  Opportunity  Centers,  now  being  established  in  nearly  100  cities  by  the  Public  Em- 
ployment Service, 

DR.  SHEPPARD:  May  I have  one  quick  footnote  on  this  ? 
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DE.  ADAMS:  Eight, 


DR,  CHEPPAB.D:  Besides  being  a researcher,  I also  engage  in  a little  fiction  every 
now  and  1hen«  And  I was  called  in  to  act  as  a sort  of  Federal  coordinator  in  the  South  Bend- 
Studebalcer  shutdown. 

In  line  with  what  you  were  saying  and  what  Ejarl  was  saying,  v/e  found  the  quickest, 
most  expedient  way  of  getting  help  to  those  older  woricers  50  aiid  oyer  — and  the  bulic  of 
them  were  50  and  over  — - was  to  set  up  an  E&D  piroject,  not  to  go  throui^  th€>  routine 
mechanism. 


DR.  ADAMS:  I am  sure  we  have  more  questions,  and  we  will  get  a chance  to  tall^  about 
those  this  afternoon.  But  I thinlc  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  the  schedule  that  is  set  here, 
we  will  have  to  adjourn  at  this  point  and  reconvene  promptly  or  as  near  promptly  as. we  can 
at  1:15  in  this  room. 

( \Vhereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.  the  luncheon  recess  was  talcen.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

1:30  p.m. 

DE,  ADAMS:  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let’s  get  imder  way  with  our  panel  discussion 
here  on  employment  services  for  older  workers. 

The  member  of  the  panel  from  whom  we  are  going  to  hear  diis  afternoon  first  tiling  is 
Mr.  Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  who  is  die  Executive  Dii’ector  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission, 

Mr.  liOvell  brings  to  us  a background  of  several  dimensions  that  I’m  sure  will  have  a 
bearing  on  his  remarks. 

He  has  a Master  of  Business  Administration  degree  from  Harvard  and  has  done  some 
teaching  I believe.  He  has  had  a dozen  or  so  yeaa:s  as  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 
Director  with  American  Motors  and  the  Ford  Motar  Corporation. 

In  the  last  few  years  he  has  served  in  various  capacities  in  Michigan  in  connection  with 
State  programs  for  the  economic  development  of  the  State  and  die  State  Labor  Mediation 
Board. 

His  present  position  is  one  that  he  has  held  at  least  since  July  of  this  past  year. 

He  is  going  to  tallc  to  us  about  ’’The  Detroit  Area  Manpower  Development  Project  and 
Its  Implications  for  Older  vVorkers.” 
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ME.  LOVELL:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  study,  which  was  begun  in  1S62,  indicated  all  the  things  that  you  have  heard  about 
the  last  day  or  so  relating  to  die  problems  of  the  older  worker.  I think  probably  the  most 
significant  thing  is  tliat  it  indicated  that  the  problems  die  older  worker  has  are  fundamentally 
not  because  he  is  older  but  because  he  has  problems  related  to  being  older.  He  has  a lower 
educational  background.  He  has  more  physical  ailments.  And  if  he  has  been  unemployed 

long  time  he  has  the  psychological  problems  associated  with  long-term  unemployment  at 
any  age. 

v7e  feel  very  strongly  in  Michigan,  not  only  as  a result  of  this  study  but  as  a result  of 
a lot  of  work  that  has  been  done,  that  we  need  a much  greater  coordination  of  activity  in 

terms  of  diose  we  refer  to  as  die  non-referrables  — in  other  words,  the  hai*d-core  unem- 
ployed. 

V/e  have  an  unusual  situation  in  Michigan.  We  have  an  unemployment  rate  that  has  been 
down  as  low  as  2.4  per  cent  — and  2.2  per  cent  for  the  city  of  Detroit.  It  is  now  about  2.8 , 
So  there  really  is  an  adequate  supply  of  jobs,  and  it  is  a question  of  getting  people  prepared 
for  die  jobs  which  are  available. 

We  feel  that  the  Employment  Service  has  a responsibility  as  part  of  the  community  and 
^at  if  we  look  at  our  task  independently  of  what  the  rest  of  the  community  does  we  are  fail- 
ing' to  utilize  fully  the  resources  which  we  should,  even  to  perform  our  own  task. 

I thmk  perhaps  typical  of  diis  attitude  is  a proposal  that  has  just  been  approved  by  the 
Detroit  Anti-PCveriy  Committee  that  we  call  TAP  — Total  Action  Against  Poverty. 

In  diis  we  have  jointly  worked  out  widi  the  Poverty  Committee  a manpower  program  in 
which  they  fulfill  certain  parts  and  we  fulfill  certain  parts  and  schools  fulfill  certain  parts 
and  United  Community  Services  fulfill  certain  parts,  but  which  is  an  integrated  program 
operating  under  the  overall  cognizance  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Committee  but  with  direct  line 
responsibility  of  these  various  agencies  tiiat  I have  mentioned. 

'Diis  particular  program  is  sort  of  interesting.  V/e  are  getting  a $750, 000  grant  from 
the  city  of  Detroit,  which  they  get  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  And  we  are  a 
State  agency  fully  financed  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Go  in  such  circuitous  ways  does 
our  taxpayers*  money  flow.  ( Lau^ter) 

But  I thin!;;  in  this  program  die  Emplojnnent  Security  function  is  labor  market  research 
first  of  all,  secondly  job  development  — diat  is,  going  to  - mployers  and  encouraging  them 
to  consider  the  employment  needs  of  the  non-referrable,  to  simplify  jobs  so  some  of  these 
people  can  do  them,  and  to  consider  special  programs  for  them. 

Then  the  TAP  Committee  has  an  out-reach  responsibility,  and  this  it  shares  with  the 
United  Community  Services  and  other  voluntary  groups. 
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In  oflier  words,  we  have  a whole  citizen  organization  to  pull  people  in. 

Sure,  we  do  some  of  it  in  our  mobfle  employment  units.  But  we  look  to  these  other 
agencies  which  deal  with  these  people  on  a dally  basis,  and  various  community  aides  who 
live  in  a nei^borhood,  to  encourage  them,  to  bring  these  people  in,  not  to  rely  only  on 
those  vho  come  in  voluntarily,  but  to  bring  them  in  by  the  hand  if  necessary  to  one  of 
the  four  anti -poverty  center  s.^ 

Once  they  come  in,  there  i s a pre-screening  which  is  being  done  by  the  TAP  organiza- 
tion to  determine  whether  their  need  is  for  a pair  of  glasses  or  for  legal  aid  or  for 
cultural  enrichment  or  something  else,  or  if  they  have  come  solely  for  employment. 

•fr. 

If  they  have  come  looking  for  a job,  they  are  referred  to  the  Employment  and 
Diagnostic  Unit  which  is  run  by  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission,  Here 
those  v;ho  areplaceable  will  be  placed.  Those  who  are  notplaceable  will  go  throu^  a 
counselmg  program  which  will  include  a medical  examination  to  find  out  how  in  our 
judgment  they  may  be  ^ade  employable. 

Now,  here^s  where  some  of  the  research  we  talked  about  this  morning  will  become 
tremendously  useful , Because  our  Imowledge  of  what  will  malce  a person  employable 
i “•  not  so  extensive  that  even  with  the  best  trained  counselors  we  can  hope  for  accurate 
diagnosis  in  all  cases.  But  I hope  we  shall  become  more  sophisticated  in  this  area  as 
we  proceed.  . 

So  if  an  older  worker  comes  in  and  we  find  that  there  is  no  J ob  to  which  he  can  be 
referred,  or  if  we  refer  him  to  a number  of  Jobs  and  he  doesn’t  take  them,  --this  is 
frequently  the  case;  they  have  held  five  or  six  jobs  in  the  previous  year  and  left  all  of 
them  — we  try  to  identify  the  reasons. 

Maybe  this  individual  needs  some  health  care,  needs  some  literacy  training,  needs 
vocational  training,  and  perhaps  some  group  attitudinal  therapy  of  some  sort.  Perhaps 
he  needs  to  have  his  sights  readjusted.  How  does  that  expression  go  ? "Gradually  going 
down  the  ladder,  gracefu'ty  ?"  But  these  individuals  v/ill  get  this  kind  of  counseling. 

And  then  — rather  than  being  thanked  for  all  the  statistical  data  they  gave  us,  which, 
incidentally,  will  bo  put  on  electronic  tape  so  that  we  may  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  month 
with  some  reports  of  what  kind  of  programs  we  need  for  these  kinds  of  people  — they  will 
be  turned  over  to  another  group  which  in  thit.  v,ase  will  be  under  the  TAP  organization  in 
the  broad  context  but  which  will  include  programs  such  as  MDTA,  OJT,  perhaps  some 
Title  V programs,  some  Title  11(a)  training  programs,  special  counseling  and  special 
efforts  through  the  United  Community  Services  where  we  have  some  173  agencies  which 
can  provide  various  services  for  these  people. 

For  the  coordin^-tion  of  this,  once  he  leaves  us,  each  individual  case  will  be  placed 

in  the  hands  of  one  individual  who  will  have  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  client 
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gets  the  needed  services. 

Now,  if  these  services  aren^t  available  this  will  also  be  reported  and  this  informa- 
tion will  be  used  in  the  program  development  for  the  TAP  Committee,  Because  many 
of  the  programs  that  have  been  developed  in  Detroit,  and  in  much  of  Michigan,  and  perhaps 
in  other  areas  of  the  country,  have  not  been  developed  because  of  a need  determined  by 
analysis  of  all  those  who  are  in  need,  but  frequently  because  it  is  aprogi  am  which  ap- 
parently had  merit  or  worked  well  somewhere  else  or  happened  to  be  popular. 

I think  the  Head  Start  Program  is  in  that  category.  It  is  a tremendously  appealing 
program.  Everybody  is  for  kids,  and  the  younger  they  are  the  more  we  are  for  them. 

And  the  money  can  go  all  over  the  country.  You  please  the  suburbs.  You  please  the 
rural  You  have  got  your  school  organizations,  so  they  are  easy  to  admiiixster. 

Really  it  is  an  ideal  program.  And  if  you  are  participating  in  the  political  arena  it 
is  even  more  ideal . So  a lot  of  money  goes  into  this  kind  of  thing  without  any  real  sub- 
stantial study  determining  the  need  of  all  the  kinds  of  kids.  Obviously,  for  many 
underprivileged  it  *s  tremendously  valuable.  I would  suspect  probably  half  the  children 
in  the  Head  Start  Program  of  the  nation  — I*m  just  guessing  at  this  — probably  are  not 
truly  underprivileged  as  we  know  it.  I’m  sure  that  is  true  in  Michigan. 

Anyway,  we  hope  to  get  some  data  as  to  the  kinds  of  programs  which,  from  a timely 
point  of  view  or  priority  point  of  view,  need  to  be  stressed. 

And  today,  in  spite  of  the  concerns  expressed  by  the  President  for  the  continuation 
of  the  anti-poverty  effort,  and  so  forth,  I think  we  all  recognize  that  with  the  Vietnam 
situation,  we  are  not  going  to  see  the  increases  in  the  amount  of  anti-poverty  money 
and  other  manpower  money  we  have  seen  in  the  past. 

This  means  that  as  new  programs  are  developed  for  areas  that  have  been  slow  in 
coming  up,  the  existing  money  has  to  be  spread  out.  So  priority  determination  is  going 
to  play  an  ever-increasing  role,  I think,  in  t hi  s whole  manpower  area,  and  certainly 
problems  of  the  aging  are  intimately  related  to  this. 


...Now,  we  alsa-have  ano^er  projeet  which  we* submitted ”siX“mottth&  ago  to  the  Depart^ 

ment  of  Labor  which  we  call  our  Human  Resources  Program,  This  is  a similar  effort, 
in  our  regular  employment  offices,  of  taking  those  people  who  are  not  placeable  and 
diagnosing  the  problem. 

We  hope  when  we  finish  this  diagnosis  that  we  will  turn  these  applicants,  in  the  De- 
troit area,  over  to  the  TAP  people,  and  in  other  areas,  to  the  Community  Action  groups, 
because  we  now  have,in  Michigan,  Community  Action  grrups  certainly  for  every  county 
and  for  every  metropolitan  area. 

So  we  feel  that  by  working  with  these  community  groups,  with  the  basic  responsibility 
for  coordination  in  the  Community  Action  groups,  the  Employment  Service  and  the  schools 
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and  the  community  agencies  and  private  citizens  interested  can  channelize  their  efforts  in 
such  a way  as  to  gxve  them  more  meaning. 

Now,  we  have  in  Michigan  a new  Act  for  the  aged  which  prohibits  discrimination  in 
employment  between  the  ages  of.  35  and  60  I believe.  Isn’t  that  right,  Harry? 

MR,  HARRY  KELLEY  (Executive  Director,  Michigan  Commission  on  the  Aging) : Yes, 

♦ ♦ » • • ^ 

MR,  LOVELL:  Now,  this  information  has  been  sent  to  all  our  branch  offices,  and  we 
have  established  a procedure  whereby  any  violations  of  the  Ac,t>—  in  other  words,  where 
the  employer  has  indicated  age  preference  or  where  an  applicant  has  come  back  and  said 
he  was  turned  down  because  of  age  — could  be  processed. 

We  make  a preliminary  review,  and  if  we  cannot  adjudicate  it  voluntarily , it  is  turned 
oyer  to  oiir  very  strong  and  powerful  and  influential  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Thi  s has  been  in  effect  for  only  a few  months,  and  we  have  had  only  about  six  com- 
plaints originated  either  by  our  own  interviewers  or  by  applicants.  All  have  been  ad- 
judicated without  reference  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  is  the 
extent  of  the  pi’oblem,  because  employers  and  applicants  are  not  really  familiar  with  the 
Act  yet , But  we  hope  to  get  a tremendous  amount  of  information  as  to  how  extensive  dis- 
crimination is  on  an  age  basis  alone.  Of  course,  it’ s going  to  take  a few  years  for  this, 
because  with  the  employment  in  Michigan  as  it  is,  there  is  very  little  discrimination  strictly 
on  an  age  basis.  This  does  not  mean  there  is  not  discrimination  against  a Negro  woman 
aged  50  who.wei^ts  300  poimds  and  wants  to  be  a nurse’s  ,md.e*  Ibis  kind  of  person  has 
difficulty  and  will  have  difficulty.  , 

Some  of  you  may  have  heard  we  placed  the  other  day  a 65 -year -old  man  who  spent  the 
last  20  years  in  Leavenworth.  We  got  him  a job  as  a welder.  The  reason  for  the  Leaven- 
worth was  he  was  operating  a still,  and,  of  course,  you  have  to  do  considerable  welding 
in  that,  (Lau^ter)  He  was  placed  at  about  ^,80  an  hour.' 

I was  supposed  to  talk  about  this  hard-core  study  which  included  problems  of  the  aging. 
As  I say,“- we -started  in  1962*  -and  L donHthink- -it -tells  us^  anything  terribly -exciting,  but 
let  me  go  over  just  a few  of  the  figures. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  older  people  had  no  educati^-n  beyond  the  8th  grade.  More  than 
half  of  these  did  not  get  through  the  8th  grade. 

This  disability  became  more  pronounced  with  increasing  age  and  was  characteristic 
of  the  non -whites  to  a greater  degree  than  the  whites, 

Iiiess  than  15  per  cent  of  the  non -white  males  aged  65  and  over  had  any  hi^  school ' 
education,  and  more  than  70  per  cent  had  not  even  gone  through  the  8th  gr  ade. 
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At  the  time  these  people  were  interviewed,  only  3.5  per  cent  felt  that  they  lacked  basic 
education.  However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  counselors  only  22  per  cent  of  them  could  be 
tested.  Of  the  22  per  cent  who  were  tested,  three  out  of  four  failed  to  pass. 

When  we  analyzed  those  who  failed  by  age  groups  we  found  the  dfiference  between  groups 
was  not  great,  but  that  the  incidence  of  failure  did  increase  somewhat  with  age. 

Females,  being  better  educated  fared  slightly  better  when  the  test  battery  was  ad- 
ministered. 

Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  older  counselees  were  classified  occupationally  as  either 
semi-skilled  or  unskilled,  and  an  additional  1 5 per  cent  were  classified  in  service  occupa- 
tions or  in  agriculture,  ^ain  this  was  much  more  pronounced  in  the  case  of  non-whites, 
more  than  70  per  cent  being  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  among  the  males  and  nearly  55  per 
cent  of  Ifae  non -white  women  being  classified  in  the  service  occupations. 

But  I think  that  in  conclusion  we  feel  that  the  most  important  thing  for  us  as  an  Em- 
ployment Security  ^ency  at  this  point  is  to  work  cooperatively  with  all  tlie  organizations 
in  each  of  the  communities,  to  make  sure  that  all  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  receive  the 
services  they  require.  By  proliferating  our  efforts,  by  having  special  groups  for  the  aged, 
special  groups  for  the  Negro,  special  groups  for  the  women  and  all  the  varieties  of  this, 
whwe  you  can  have  a special  group  for  the  older  Negro  women,  anodier  group  for  tlie  older 
white  men  with  health  conditions,  and  so  forth,  which  could  go  on,  you  really  would  not  be 

meeting  the  fundaments  problem  of  meeting  the  employment  needs  of  those  people  who  can't 
be  employed  today,  - 

Now,  as  Lou  Levine  has  said  many  times,  at  this  meeting  and  at  other  meetings,  the 
Employment  Security  agencies  in  this  country  are  gearing  up  for  this  effort,  both  philosophi- 
cally and  in  terms  of  organizing  their  financial  resources. 

Now,  Lou  is  more  pessimistic  in  this  than  I am,  I think  that  in  many  States  there 
is  a strong  indication  of  not  only  a philoso^diical  willingness  but  a tremendous  eagerness 
to  get  on  about  this  job, 

....  " .... 

We  are,  as  I have  said,  utilizing  not  only  Labor  Department  funds  but  funds  from  a 
variety  of  sources  to  do  this  and  either  talcing  leadership  or  participating  with  other  com- 
munity agencies  in  achieving  these  goals, 

I think  that  in  the  next  five  years  you  will  find  that  the  Employment  Service  is  play- 
ing, if  not  the  leading  role,  a very  vital  part,  in  tune  with  its  capacities  and  its  basic 
responsibilities,  in  seeing  that  the  total  needs  of  the  unemployed,  including  the  aged,  are 
met. 

DR.  ADAMS:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lovell, 
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When  I have  been  on  panels  in  the  capacity  of  a discussant  in  other  sessions,  I have 
often  had  the  same  problem  lhat  we  have  here  today.  We  have  had  people  with  a great  deal 
more  to  say  than  they  have  had  time  to  say  it  in. 

I am  wondering,  therefore,  if,  in  retrospect,  some  of  our  three  previous  speakers  have 
on  second  thought  a few  choice  morsels  that  they  forgot  to  leave  with  us  this  morning  and  if 
they  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  now  before  we  get  into  the  discussion  to  give  us  some 
more  food  for  thcu^t. 

Harold  ? 

DR.  SHEPPARD:  I j ust  want  to  throw  one  1 ittl  e tidbit  out  about  this  anxiety  measure 
I talked  about.  I think  it  is  a real  thing  in  the  lives  of  unemployed  workers,  and  it  is  not 
merely  something  of  academic  research  interest  to  people  like  myself. 

. I also  want  to  mention,  while  it*  s on  my  mind,  what  Lou  Levine  has  mentioned  several 
times  in  recent  months,  and  that  is  the  need  for  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  this  type  of 
problem.  For  example,  we  do  need  more  than  Just  the  traditional  labor  market  analyst 
these  days.  We  need  people  with  a broad  social  science  background  in  order  to  get  at  the 
kinds  of  problems  we  are  faced  with  now,  primarily  these  hard-core  imemployment  problems. 

Just  as  one  example,  talre  the  anxiety  problem.  It ' s interesting  to  me  — and  everybody 
is  going  to  say  *'I  knew  it  all  along**  — that  the  younger  the  worker,  the  younger  the  unem- 
ployed worker,  the  higher  his  anxiety.  When  you  look  in  reixospect  at  this,  you  say,  ’*Sure, 
because  he  has  less  experience  in  this  job  interview  situation,  and  the  older  worker  is  more 
used  to  it  and  he  Imows  more  what  to  expect  at  an  interview.  ’* 

However,  it  is  only  among  die  older  workers  that  those  with  hi^  anxiety  have  less  job- 
finding  success  than  those  with  low  anxiety.  This  becomes  important.  The  worker  with  die 
lower  anxiety  — regardless  of  age  — will  start  looking  for  a job  earlier.  He  will  look  at 
mo:ife  places. 

And,  finally,  .1  don*t  want  to  give  die  impression  -diis  is  some  sort  of  narrow  personality  * 
characteristic.  It  also  happens  even  when  you  hold  age  constant  — that  die  more  dependents 
the  worker  has,  the  more  anxious  he  is.  There  is  more  riding  on  die  outcome  of  diis  job 
interview*  Lliere  is  an  impact  on  his  family,  and  he  has  a greater  responsibility. 

I thinic  these  things  have  to  be  added  as  other  variables  in  identifying  problems  and 
classifying  people,  not  merely  in  terms  of  age  or  sex  or  race  or  physical  handicaps,  but  this 
type  of  characteristic  as  well. 

DR,  ADAMS:  Any  questions  for  Dr,  Sheppard  at  this  point? 

(No  response.) 


Harold,  how  would  you  explain  the  apparent  anomaly  here  of  a person  with  greater 
anxiety  — - and  you  say  associated  with  that  is  greater  family  responsibility  — and  yet  a 
reluctance  or  a slowness  in  looking  for  work  ? 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  Well , tliat  kind  of  question  comes  up  if  you  think  tliat  the  only  factors 
affecting  a personas  bdiavior  are  the  economic  pressures  on  him.  Despite  tlie  great  objective 
need  to  solve  one^s  problems,  that  nc'sd  can  create  anxieties  which  act  as  an  obstacle  toward 
his  acting  efficiently.  That  is  a paradox  for  many  people,  I don't  consider  it  an  anomaly 
as  long  as  you  reckon  with  tlie  possibility  that  more  than  just  economic  pressures  per  se  play 
a role  in  human  behavior. 

You  don't  like  that  answer  ? 

DR,  ADAMS:  It  doesn't  quite  satisfy  me,  I don't  Imow  how  the  rest  feel, 

MR.  JOHN  KOENIG  (Director,  B4DTA,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey) : In  regard  to  tliis  phenomenon  you  are  talking  about,  greater  family 
responsibilities  and  reluctance  to  look  for  a job,  I can  cite  a few  cases  that  we  are  running 
into  where  the  person  remains  on  unemployment  insurance  because  of  the  number  of  people 
in  his  family.  He  can  receive  money  from  many  other  agencies,  which  nets  a pretty  good 
weeldy  income.  He  enters  the  manpower  program  and  picks  up  another  allowance,  depending 
on  his  family,  amounting  up  to  $60  or  $70  a week  in  New  Jersey,  It  is  possible  to  total 
between  $300  and  $400  a week. 

This  trainee  has  no  intentions  of  getting  a job  when  he  finishes  an  MDT  training  program. 
He  is  just  looldng  for  another  ^ency. 

We  have  figured  this  out.  Someone  has  — 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  He  has  high  achievement  motivation,  ( Lau^ter) 

ME,  KOENIG:  Someone  has  figured  out  that  he  can,  with  all  the  Federal  Acts  now, 
ride  free  for  a minimum  of  three  years  • Maybe  this  will  support  what  you  are„talking  about 

"that  a large  family  doesn't  always  create  incentive  to  work  after  he  gets  out  of  the  manpower 
program, 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  There  must  be  some  other  factors  besides  the  ones  I studied. 

( Laughter) 


DR,  ADAMS:  Your  explanation  as  I get  it,  is  primarUy  economic  really.  And  Dr. 
Sheppard  is  suggesting  other  psychological  factors  here,  I'm  not  quite  sure  what  they  are, 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  I am  simply  saying  that  lots  of  people  do  tilings  for  reasons  contrary 
to  their  best  interests  because  of  some  of  their  psychological  problems.  This  is  all  I am 
saying,  Ihere  are  many  peopl  e who,  despite  the  economic  necessity  to  have  hi^er  income 
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and  a job,  are  nevertheless  alcoholics,  and  this  is  a psychological  problem  with  them.  A1  ~ 
cohoiism  should  be  looked  upon  as  some  sort  of  a mental  health  problem  for  many  indlvidu-  I 

als,  and  I think  for  certain  people  their  job-seeking  patterns  can  be  looked  upon  this  way  '' 

rather  than  in  terms  of  any  moralistic  judgment. 

Too  many  people  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  people  who  don»t  look  for  jobs 
actively  are  a bunch  of  bums,  that  they  are  lazy.  If  our  study  does  anything,  it  is  a con- 
tribution to  the  anatomy  of  what  other  people  call  ’’laziness.  ” It  is  a psychological  i^ienomenon.  I 

: I 

: i 

I am  not  saying  there  are  no  economic  factors  involved.  I am  saying  that  in  addition  to  j 

^onomic  factors  you  get  these  social  psychological  variables,  and  I am  saying  in  some  situa-  ^ 

tions,  instead  of  the  economic  factor,  it  is  a psychological  one. 

DR.  ADAMS : Can  you  tie  this  up  a littl  e bit  more  closely  wifli  what  you  tiiink  the  im- 
plications are  for  the  Employment  Service  ? 

pR,  SHEPPARDs  I think  there  are  two  things.  One  is  that  we  can  develop  tools  to  > 

identify  people  who  have  these  special  characteristics.  And,  secondly,  we  can  design  some 
action  programs  to  help  them. 

I mentioned,  for  example,  that  McClelland  at  Harvard  believes  he  has  techniques  for  1 

raising  the  achievement  motivation  of  individuals.  | 

: j 

I believe  private  and  public  agencies  ou^t  to  be  willing  to  try  his  ideas  out  on  at  least  I > 

a demonstration  basis. 

■ i 

My  understanding  is  he  is  now  submitting  some  proposals  to  certain  Federal  agencies,  ! 

and  I hope  Earl  Klein  is  prepared  to  ’^ecelve  them . 

OEO  is  picking  it  up,  I mi^t  add,  in  connection  with  projects  having  to  do  with  Negro 
entrepreneurs  and  small  business  development,  which  I think  ought  to  be  at  least  tried  on  a i i 
demonstration  basis. 

, . ' f 

DE;  ADAMS;  Yes  ? ' ' ' I 

ii 

; I 

MR,  PESOLI:  I would  presume  the  majority  of  those  people  you  studied.  Dr.  Gheppard, 
were  never  participants  of  an  MDTA  program  as  such,  so  I doubt  really  whether  the  fact 
they  collected  $300  a week  or  whatever  mytiiiical  figure  — 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  A very  small  percentage. 

MR,  PESOLI:  — would  be  die  cause  of  job  interview  anxiety. 

The  people  we  work  with  primarily  have  plenty  of  anxiety,  and  tliey  would  settle  for 
$30  a week. 
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So  I would  have  to  question  this  economic  explanation  that  tliey  are  getting  $300  a 
week  and  therefore  they  don’t  want  to  go  out  and  look  for  a job,  that  tliey  don’t  have  any 
motivation.  i think  that  is  a dangerous  tack  to  take. 

DR.  SHEPPARD:  I might  mention  in  this  connection  there  were  people  in  our  studies 
who  expected  callbacks  to  their  previous  employer  but  who,  nevertheless,  went  out  and 
looked  for  a job.  They  turned  out  to  be  the  people  with  high  achievement  motivation. 

The  ones  who  expected  a callback  and  didn’t  look  for  another  job  were  the  ones  with 
low  achievement  motivation. 

Despite  the  fact  they  had  less  economic  necessity  to  look  for  a job,  high -motivation 
workers  went  out  and  looked  anyway. 

DR,  ADAUIS:  Does  this  mean  that  the  Employment  Service,  since  it  has  limited  re- 
sources, ou^t,  if  possible,  to  engage,  say,  in  a pilot  project  to  see  whether,  in  fact,  you 
can  identify  applicants  who  have  ahi^  achievement  motivation  — 

DR.  SHEPPARD:  Yes. 

DR,  ADAMS:  — and  who  have  low  anxiety  ? 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  And  vice  versa. 

DR.  ADAJ/IS:  And  vice  versa.  And  concentrate  on  tlie  vice  versa  group  ? 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  Well,  every  agency  has  priorities,  as  we  all  pointed  out  here  before, 
in  connection  witli  other  problems.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  terms  of  the  time  available  to 
Employment  Service  staff,  they  don’t  want  to  concentrate,  for  example,  on  guys  who  have 
absolute  certainty  of  being  called  back  within  tlie  next  two  weeks.  And  in  the  same  way, 
then,  you  would  want  to  deal  with  those  cases  that  you  Imow  are  going  to  have  more  difficulty 
going  out  ^d  looking  for  a job  on  their  own  because  of  Iheir  anxieties,  let’s  say.  This 
certainly  is  ^portant,  and  this  is  where, counseling  comes  .in».  once. you  have  identified  those- • 
■people  throii^  this  particular  measure. 

DR,  ADAMS:  Well,  this  underscores  the  point  tliat  I think  has  been  made  a number  of 
times,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Lou  Levine  mentioned  it  again  this  morning  — namely,  that 
tbe  goal  of  the  Employment  Service  is  not  necessarily  to  maximize  placements  throu^  its 
own  operations,  but,  rather  to  minimize  unemployment. 


Would  you  agree  with  that  ? 

DR.  SHEPPARD:  I thinlc  it ' s a broader  way  of  saying  the  same  tiling.  I never  can 
separate  completely  the  business  of  increasing  employment  from  increasing  placements. 


o 
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Lou,  do  you  want  to  comment  on  this  ? 

* 

, i 

DR,  LEVINE:  Do  you  think  you  can  ever  satisfy  an  applicant  by  telling  him  that  he  has 
low  anxiety  and  hi^  achievement  motivation  and  therefore  he  doesn't  need  any  help  ? 

( Lau^ter) 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  No,  but  you  are  in  a better  position  to  allocate  your  time  and  your 
staff  to  those  people,  and  to  give  more  time  to  people  with  special  problems  than  those  with 
the  lesser  problems. 

I would  add  what  I am  talking  about  to  the  second  item  that  Earl  mentioned  --’vocational 
assessment,  I would  add  some  others, 

DR.  LEVINE:  What  bothers  me  is  we  are  using  concepts  which  grow  out  of  our  culture 
— hi^i  achievement.  Hi^  achievement,  in  what  way  ? Ihat  he  worics  eight  hours  a day  and 
the  other  guy  works  only  six  ? That  he  works  faster  and  produces  more  ? That  he  doesn'  t 
loll  on  the  job  ? 

Tliese  are  all  concepts  perhaps  of  high  achievement.  It  may  well  be  tliat  the  people  who 
need  the  help  die  most  by  our  norms  and  measurements  would  be  the  low  achievement.  But 
they  ar©  low  achievement  because  they  never  had  a chance  to  become  hi^  achievement. 

They  don't  Imow  vdiat  hi^  achievement  means.  They  have  a different  concept. 

How,  how  do  we  approach  them  ? Are  we  using  the  tools  and  techniques  here  that  will 
rule  out  die  people  who  need  the  help  the  most  ? 

MR.  KLEIN:  Don't  you  use  more  obvious  measures  and  more  direct  measures  such  as 
duration  of  unemployment  ? I think  you  mentioned  this  this  morning.  Comebody  has  been 
out  of  work  six  mondis.  You  begin  to  suspect  he  is  a low  somediing  and  a high  something 
else. 

* ^ • 

DR,  LEVINE;  I don't  suppose  interviewers  normally  refer  an  applicant  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  kids  he  has . But  I suspect  that  in  the  back  of  their  heads  soinet  imes 
that  lurks  in  their  thinidng,  A person  has  been  out  of  work  ten  weeks,  has  got  five  kids, 
is  about  equal  in  occupational  qualifications  with  somebody  else.  A needs  concept  comes 
in  there. 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  I'm  sure  it  does. 

* 

DR,  LEVINE:  Interviewers  are  humans  like  anyone  else. 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  These  subtle  things  go  on  in  employment  offices  apart  from  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  they  read  and  are  supposed  to  abide  by.  No  one  individual  gives  every- 
body equal  treatment.  There  are  always  some  patterns  of  differential  treatment,  whether 
conscious  or  unconscious. 
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MRS,  CATHERINE  M,  TURNER  ( Specialist  in  Adult  Services,  Maryland  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  Baltimore,  Maryland);  But  is  all  this  tlie  responsibility  of 
Employment  Service  ? IsaH  tliere  something  that  a community  needs  to  accept  by  way  of 
responsibility  that  excludes  the  Employment  Service? 

DR.  SHEPPARD;  Here  I would  come  back  to  what  Malcolm  Lovell  was  talking  about  -- 
about  involving  die  Employment  Service.  Very  often  the  unemployed  worker  in  the  first 
place  goes  to  the  Employment  Service.  He  might  not  go  an3nvhere  else, 

MRS.  TUI^NER;  It  could  be  the  last  place  he  goes  to  too. 

DR,  SHEPPARD;  That’ s riglit. 

DR,  ADAMS;  Let  me  say  if  any  of  you  feel  a speech  coming  on  here  at  any  point,  let*  s 
have  it . Because  not  all  the  wisdom  is  up  here  by  any  means. 

MRS'  TURNER:  May  I ask  a question  ? 

m.  ADAMS:  Yes. 

MRS.  TURNER;  It  seems  to  me  that  the  concept  of  achievement  has  to  change^  that 
it  isn’t  that  he  worked  ei^it  hours  a day  and  he  worked  20  years  or  that  he  was  motivated 
to  support  himself  and  to  progress  up  to  the  point  where  he  could  manage  his  own  independent 
self  in  a community.  But  the  concept  of  ac’  ievement  has  to  have  a psychological  factor  in 
it  that  is  not  yet  being  used.  He  may  have  been  pushed  along  this  ladder,  I refer  to  your 
ladder  of  ascendency  and  not  the  ladder  of  descendency.  He  coul  d have  been  at  the  ri  ght 
streetcorner  at  the  right  time  when  the  right  streetcar  went  by  and  he  got  along.  Well, 
actually,  in  himself  he  didn’t  have  the  self-image  or  the  self  *appraisal  of  himselt  that 
entitled  him  to  get  on  that  next  rung  of  the  ladder.  We  have  to  learn  how  to  Imow  that 
this  happened  to  him  if  he  finds  himself  in  a position  where  he  isn’t  able  any  longer  to 
be  elevated  on  the  escalator. 


DR.  SHEPPARD:  This  is  the  essence  of  what 
not  talking  about  people  who  fortuitously  succeed. 


McClellmid  is  talking  about. 


He  is 


Oie  final  point,  and  maybe  we  ou^t  to  get  on  to  some  other  subjects. 


One  of  the  crucial  points  here  is  that  even  in  the  midst  of  objectively  existing  oppor- 
tunities out  there,  there  are  some  people,  because  of  these  psychological  problems,  vho 
don’t  talce  advantage  of  the  opportxmity, 

MRS.  TURNER:  Ihat’sri^t. 

DR.  SHEPPARD:  This  is  partly  what  we  are  dealing  with  in  this  particular  study. 


Incidentally,  I didn’t  mention  that  by  the  time  we  started  to  interview  these  people 
who  had  been  or  were  still  unemployed,  unemployment  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  was  going 
down,  dowii,  down,  down,  and  die  employers  were  screaming  for  more  help. 

This  was  a case  v/here  the  obj  ective  opportunities  were  out  diere,  and  for  one  reason 
or  another  — I’m  not  going  to  try  to  get  into  the  etiology,  die  origins,  die  psycho- 
genesis  of  these  different  individuals'  achievement  motivation  — these  factors  inhibited 
them  from  taldng  advantage  of  those  opportunities. 

DR,  ADAMS:  Mr.^  Klein,  would  you  like  to  add  some  additional  items  here ? 

MR.  KLEIN:  Hi  ere  are  a few  points  I ' d like  - to  bring  up  here. 

One  has  to  do  with  the  use  of  volunteers  by  tlie  Public  Employment  Service.  I thinlc 
previous  discussion  has  brou^t  out  that  one  of  the  barriers  to  doing  a better  job  is  fre- 
quently lack  of  staff  and  lack  of  resources  to  do  job  development,  to  follow  up  to  find  out 
what  happens  to  people  who  are  proi  ded  empl  oyment  services,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

A number  of  proposals  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  on  the  use  of  trained  volun- 
teers who  could  carry  out  some  of  these  subsidiai:y  services. 

Recently  we  have  encouraged  units  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  devise  and  submit 
Experimental  and  Demonstration  project  proposals  as  well  as  seeking  contractors  on  the 
outside. 


The  Manpower  Administrator  felt  especially  tliat  we  ought  to  experiment  with  innovations 
and  procedures  in  Public  Employment  offices.  In  response  to  this  interest,  we  have  received 
a proposal  on  the  use  of  volunteers  to  assist  in  finding  jobs  for  older  workers.  The  demon- 
stration will  involve  the  training  of  volunteers  ajid  their  use  in  such  places  as  local  employ- 
ment offices  as  well  as  in  various  types  of  outreach  programs  such  as  diose  in  a senior 

citizen  center  or  recreational  center  and  other  outstationed  locations. 

* 


Tiller e has  been  limited  experience  with  volunteers  which  involved  a civic  organization 


and  was  not  very  successful.  Hie  proposed  project  would  be  on  a more  extensive  basis,  and 
I think  it  might  show  some  promise  for  an  increment  of  manpower  ti  the  Employment  Service. 


This  should  not  be  construed  as  a substitute:  for  adequate  public  financing,  but  I think 
it  may  help  in  certain  areas  if  die  results  would  justify  it. 


Another  point  I wanted  to  mal?e  originally  was  that  of  all  the  various  Experimental  and 
Demonstration  programs^ we  have  none  that  deals  ivith  die  subject  of  training  methodology 
for  older  workers. 


Most  of  the  training  now  going  on  for  adults  follows  traditional  methods  that  have  been 
used  with  young  people  for  years  and  years.  Yet  I think  from  what  Belbin  said  at  diis  con- 
ference and  what  I have  seen  in  some  of  his  writings,  he  has  discovered  that  there  are  certain 
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subtle  ways  in  which  older  workers  do  better  by  one  mode  of  instruction  than  they  do  by 

another.  Ihere  are  certain  cues  which  can  help  older  persons  to  retain  better  what  they 
learn. 

Up  until  now  we  have  not  undertaken  this  type  of  research  in  MDTA.  vVe  are  entertaining 
ri^t  now  — we  have  in  motion,  and,  in  fact,  Belbin  is  our  consultant  on  it  — the  development 
of  a project  which  we  hope  to  run  Ihrou^  a Community  Action  agency  in  Hew  Haven,  Connect! 
cut.  What  ^*'e  propose  to  do  there  is  to  expose  two  groups  of  mf  idle-aged  and  older  persons 
to  training,  one  group  subjected  to  conventional  training  methods  and  tlie  other  to  the 
specialized  techniques  viiich  Dr.  Belbin  would  introduce. 

Ihen  the  criterion  for  measuring  success  would  be  the  achievement  of  the  two  groups  in 
the  two  trai  ing  classes  and  the  ultimate  job  success  and  job  adjustment  in  the  employment 

which  followed  the  training.  Comparisons  would  indicate  the  effect  of  the  specialized  train- 
ing methods. 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  Don't  forget  a control  group. 

MR,  KLEIN:  V/e  have  two  control  groups,  haven't  we,  Harold? 

DR.  SHEPPARD:  Ihat'e  ri^U 

MR,  KLEIN:  I mi^t  also  add  that  one  consultant  in  this  project  also  happens  to  be 
sitting  at  this  table,  Eversrthing  seems  to  be  so  coincidental  today,  Harold. 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  It 's  a small  world,  (Lau^ter) 

• MR.  KLEIN:  Harold  has  been  serving  as  a design  and  research  consultant  in  setting 
up  this  project, 

I think  we  need  more  experimentation  of  this  sort  in  this  field.  That's  what  I *m 
trying  to  say,  I tliinic  Ihis  might  breal^  the  age  barrier  which  we  face  and  have  faced  in 
the  MDTA  program;  where  only  between  10  and  11%  of  all  MDTA  trainees  are  aged  45 
and  over,  I think  if  we  felt  more  secure  that  older  persons  45 -plus  could  be  effectively 
trained,  there  might  be  greater  incentive  to  refer  them  to  training . courses,  although  I 
recognize  we  still  run  into  the  barrier  of  employment  practices  which  tend  to  work  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

V/e  have  to  work  at  both  of  these  problems. 

One  other  point . I see  Roberta  Church  here  from  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration. I know  she  is  concerned  with  the  rehabilitation  of  older  persons.  Her 
agency  operates  an  Experimental  and  Demonstration  program,  and  I would  say  this  would 
fall  into  the  category  of  public,  employment  services,  because  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
does  prepare  people.  They  train  people,  and  they  get  toem  rea(^  for  employment. 
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Hiey  work  with  the  Emplo3rment  Service,  but  tliey  also  do  job  placement  themselves. 

I was  wondering  what  experience  there  might  be  out  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  pro- 
gram regarding  emplo5nnent  services  for  older  people  who  are  disabled  or  at  least  suf- 
ficiently disabled  to  come  within,  the  purview  of  die  Vocational  Hehabilitation  program, 

MISS  CHURCH  (Consultant,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.) : I dihili  one  thing  you  might 
be  interested  in  is  the  fact  that  we  have  made  a little  progress  with  some  of  our  State 
agencies.  Just  last  year  the  State  of  West  Virginia  employed  a State  Supervisor  for  the 
Aging  Handicapped  who  has  the  responsibility  of  developing  Job  opportunities  for  them. 
Whereas  there  has  been  some  emphasis  in  the  States  on  promoting  die  employment  of  die 
^ed  handicapped,  assigning  a person  to  this  responsibility  on  a part-time  basis,  West  . 
Virginia,  to  date,  is  the  only  State  that  has  established  the  position  of  a full  time  Supervisor 
of  the  Aging  Handicapped. 

Dr.  Levine  and  Abe  Staliler  have  spoken  at  two  of  our  Short-term  Training  Courses 
which  we  conduct  in  the  States  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  employment  of  older,  disabled 
people.  Dr,  Levine  spoke  at  die  University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville.  Throu^  short-term 
training  courses,  current  techniques  of  motivation,  training,  and  job  placement  for  older 
handicapped  people  are  discussed  with  State  VR  personnel  and  personnel  from  other  ap- 
propriate State  agencies. 

Many  employers  already  have  a negative  image  of  persons  aged  45  and  over,  and  when 
a disability  is  added  to  age,  the  situation  is  compounded,  and  they  thinlt  it  is  impossible  for 
such  people  to  perform  adequately  on  a job.  Does  that  answer  some  parts  of  your  question  ? 

MRS,  HAL  DRAKE  ( Golden  Age  Eniployment  Service,  Atlanta,  Georgia) : We  have  a 
Demonstration  project  in  Atlanta  in  which  we  work  with  volunteers,  and  we  do  group  counsel- 
ing. We  have  worked  closely  with  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  QEfice.  We  have  a worldng 
arr^gemeat  in  which  they  refer  their  older  workers  to  us,  and  we  refer  some  of  our  people 

who  can  be  helped  by  rehabilitatior  to  tliem. 

• / * 

MRS.  TURNER:  I think  if  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  can  speals  to  what 
they  have  done  by  way  of  group  counseling  as  a method  in  motivating  the  unemployed,  It 
would  be  helpful. 

It  was  just  a wonderful  experience  for  me  in  Maryland  to  add  it  to  all  the  other  techniques 
and  methods,  I think  it  would  be  a real  contribution  — unless  everybody  knows  about  it. 

MRS.  CHURCH:  WeU,  I think  that — 

MRS.  TURNEPw!  I’m  referring  to  your  combination  of  psychologist  and  counselor  in 
operating  a group  and  letting  your  group  really  come  to  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  can  really  move  out  with  their  disability  and  get  themselves  employment. 


o 
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MHS,  CHURCH:  The  group  counseling  technique  has  been  effective  with  ofiher  groups 
as  well  as  older  persons.  In  fact,  it  has  been  used  more  frequently  with  other  types  of 
disabilities. 

Ihere  has  been  some  success  in  using  the  group  counseling  technique  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  alcoholics.  I believe  the  gentleman  mentioned  the  alcoholics  a moment  ago. 

The  State  of  Georgia  used  this  technique  with  some  success.  On  one  occasion  a psychiatr- 
ist sat  with  a group  and  gave  some  guidance.  On  another  occasion  there  was  no  guidance 

and  the  dynamics  of  the  discussion  were  not  controlled  as  each  person  spoke  about  his  ex- 
periences. 

A film  was  made  at  one  session,  a sort  of  pilot  film,  which  was  quite  effective.  The 
plan  was  to  use  the  film  as  an  example  of  how  a group  of  people  could  talk  about  their  dif-  . 
ficulties  with  the  guidance  of  a trained  therapist  who,  when  appropriate,  would  focus  on 
particular  points  which  might  help  other  members  of  the  group. 

I am  not  a specialist  in  the  problems  of  the  alcoholic.  However,  I am  aware  that 
group  counseling  has  been  used  with  them  and  am  passing  this  information  on  to  you. 

MRS.  TURNER:  May  I supplement  fiiat  ? 

DR.  ADAMS:  Yes. 

MRS.  TURNER;  The  group  I Imow  about  was  in  Appalachia.  It  is  an  Area  Redevelopment 
Area.  There  had  been  long  periods  of  unemployment.  The  pattern  of  family  life  has  been, 
"Father  didn’t  go  to  work.  Father  didn’t  have  any  way  to  get  to  work.  ’’  Throu^  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  we  were  able  to  work  with  a group  of 
fathers  and  families.  The  vocational  counselor  was  assigned  to  this  Appalachia  area,  and 
the  psychologist  was  from  a nearby  hospital . These  individuals  were  in  group  sessions 
once  a week  for  three  months.  The  success  stories  that  came  out  of  it,  improved  appear- 
ance, increased  abilily  to  work  with  others,  even  thou^  they  did  not  get  Jobs,  shows  that 
the  group  interaction  improved  the  Individual’s  self-respect.  This  method  I believe  needs 
use  not  only  with  the  disabled  persons  but  with  other  persons  who  have  employment  handicaps. 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  Has  this  been  written  up  at  all,  or  a report  on  it? 

MRS,  TURNER:  I think  Maryland  had  five  groups  going  within  the  Division  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation.  The  one  I am  familiar  with  was  developed . for  fathers  of  families. 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  Is  there  a report  on  this  ? 

MRS,  TURNER:  Yes,  I’m  sure  there  is  a report  on  it, 

DR.  SHEPPARD:  I’ll  see  you  afterwards  and  find  out  where  to  write  for  it , 
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KLEIN:  I think  the  Florida  State  Employment  Service  has  done  this  with  older 
workers,  I see  Henry  Richards  back  tliere.  Is  that  ri^t,  Henry  ? Maybe  you'd  want  to 
report  on  that , 

MR,  HENRY  RICHARLS:  ( Florida  State  Empl03nnent  Service) : Some  years  aj^o  our 
older  worker  specialist  i n Miamii  Lucius  Dani  el , was  a very  ©Kcellent  group  leader  along 
this  line  and  was  successful  in  stimulating  groups  of  older  workers  to  discuss  their  prob- 
lems and  think  about  what  solutions  might  be  possible. 

I think  that  this  kind  thing  was  also  tried  in  relation  to  the  physically  handicapped 
individuals  in  the  Pensacola  office,  Dana  Leltch  provided  strong  guidance  in  group 
counseling  in  the  Florida  agency. 

In  late  years  we  have  not  used  it  fully.  It 's  something  that  could  be  done  again  I 'm 
sure,  and  should  be  done. 

DR,  ADAMS:  Mr,  Klein,  you  raised  a quest  ion  initially  in  this  second  go-round  about 
the  use  of  volunteers  in  the  Employment  Service.  This  reminded  me  that  I Just  had  a 
letter  from  an  organization  in  White  Plains  that  calls  itself  the  Senior  Personnel  Em- 
ployment Committee. 

Now,  this  Is  an  organization  that  perhaps  you  have  heard  about, 

MR.  KLEIN:  Yes,  I have  heard  about  it , 

DR,  ADAMS:  It  is  staffed  on  a volunteer  basis.  It  has  a very  modest  budget  of 
$4,000  to  $5, 000  a year.  It  is  supported  out  of  United  Fund  money  collected,  locally. 

Tlie  vice-president  — and  this  is  a Mrs.  David  Rosenberg  — found  out  I was  to  be  on 
this  program  here,  and  so  she  sent  me,  along  v/ith  a letter,  a writeup  which  is  entitled 
"How  to  Start  an  Employment  Service  for  Senior  Citizens." 

I went  through  this  writeup  last  night.  One  of  the  interesting  things  about  it  is  that 
there  is  not  a single  mention  in  it  at  any- point  of  the  Public. Employment  Service  operation 

I am  pretty  sure  there  must  be  a Public  Employment  office  in  White  Plains,. 

MR.  KLEIN:  There  is. 

I remember  this  lady,  because  she  attended  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in 
1961,  in  January  1961 , I ran  into  her.  I believe  at  that  time  she  was  working  with  the 
White  Plains  office  of  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service.  ( Laughter) 

DR,  ADAMS:  Well,  maybe  her  experience  was  unfortunate  in  some  way. 
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But  this  writeup  has  no  mention  of  it.  The  question  „hat  occurred  to  me  is:  Here  is 
an  organization  of  volunteer s,  and  if  we  were  smart  in  the  Public  Employment  Service,  why 
aren't  we  working  in  cooperation  with  this  group? 

Ihere  probably  are  many  other  such  groups  around  the  country. 

What  i s going  on  here  ? 

MR,  KLEIN:  I think  Zoe  Christman,  who  has  happened  to  come  in,  has  worked  with 
the  New  York  State  Employment  Service  and  may  know  this  situation  more  intimately. 

MRS,  ZOE  FALES  CHRISTMAN  (The  National  Council  on  the  Aging) : I think  I should 
interject  that  I don't  know  what  the  status  of  this  program  is  at  the  present  time,  but  at  the 
time  it  was  started  it  was  started  with  the  very  active  advice  and  assistance  of  Helen  Clark 
who  was  then  manager  of  the  White  Plains  Employment  Service,  The  techniques,  the  train- 
ing were  provided  by  the  Employment  Service. 

DR,  ADAMS:  Yes? 

MR,  PESOLI:  An  even  more  startling  example  would  be  a comparable  organization 
started  and  presently  in  existence  in  the  rural  areas,  in  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  by  a 
wonderfully  dynamic  colored  woman  who  had  previously  hardly  even  heard  of  Employment 
Security,  let  alone  borrowed  techniques  from  them. 

She  has  a large  group  that  meets  every  other  week.  She  has  300  to  400  people  meeting 
every  other  week  on  allied  problems. 

' i • ■ ’ I ' 

When  she  solicited  our  organization  for  our  help,  one  ©f  the  first  things  we  told  her  about 
was  the  existence  of  the  Employment  Security  Office,  Tliere  is  a certain  lack  of  Imowledge 
there  which  has  to  be  overcome,  based  on  pre -conceived  notions  and  the  like.  But  we  did 
convince  her  to  utilize  the  Employment  Service,  She  made  several  referrals.  vVe  have 
got  an  interesting  liaison  going  now.  Employment  Security  is  interested  in  her  and  her  or- 
ganization and  are  even  probing  in  the  initial  exploratory  stages  the  possibility  of  some  sort 
of  coordinated  activity  with  this  outreach  that  we  referred  to,  where  Employment  Security 
would  utilize  such  indigenous  personnel  to  reach  out  in  to  the  rural  areas  and  establish  a 
rapport  and  liaison  with  these  people.  But  this  woman  and  some  o&er  indigenous  personnel, 
strictly  on  their  own,  have  this  wonderful  organization.  She  has  referrals  and  she  has  people 
who  are  able  to  do  certain  types  of  work  and  she  places  them,  on  her  own. 

MRS,  TURNER:  Ours  started  in  Baltimore  within  the  Employment  Service  but  it  is  now 
within  the  Commission  on  Aging  program.  A number  of. industrial  people  in  the  area  are 
interested.  The  amount  of  placement  is  limited  really  when  you  thinlc  of  the  number  that 
need  it.  But  it  does  represent  a 1 ittl  e nucleus  on  which  to  build. 

I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Klein  a question.  Mr.  Klein,  I am  a hundred  per  cent  for 
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volunteers,  but  what  is  Manpower  Planning,  Evaluation  and  Besearch  doing  in  order  to  examine 
job  activities  that  are  being  carried  by  one  group  of  people,  one  classification,  which  could 
be  more  appropriately  carried  by  a group  of  people  less  skilled?  I am  for  volunteers,  but 
at  the  same  time  I think  there  has  to  be  an  analysis  of  activities  within  a job  and  what  is 

required  by  way  of  qualifications  for  them  before  you  really  know  where  the  volunteers  fit 
in. 


MR,  KLEIN:  Yes.  You  are  talking  about  the  staff  of  public  agencies — 

MRS.  TURNER:  That»sri^t. 

MR,  KLEIN:  And  brealdng  the  jobs  down  into  the  professional  activities,  sub-professional, 
c erical,  etcetera,  so  that  a professional  person  can  work  almost  ei;^t  hours  a day  doing 
only  professional  work. 

I think  there  is  a growing  tendency  toward  doing  this  sort  of  thing,  but  I don»t  think 
too  much  progress  has  been  made. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  Public'  Emplo3rment  Service  undertook  a training  program 
called  ’’CAUSE,  ” It*  s a summer  training  program,  designed  to  train  for  counselor  aides 
and  related  jobs.  It  created  some  controversy  witli  professional  counselors  who  felt  that 
the  standards  for  counseling  and  guidance  were  being  watered  down.  Nonetheless,  while 
there  was  some  opposition,  there  was  recognition  that,  in  a booming  economy  with  jobs 
plentiful,  ihe  client  groups  in  need  of  vocational  service  are  becoming  more  and  more  those 
that  have  all  kinds  of  problems  that  have  been  there  for  years,  chronic  problems,  and  to 
reach  these  you  need  different  kinds  of  work,  in  addition  to  professional  counselors. 

You  had  to  get  people  out  into  the  slum  areas  who  could  communicate,  use  the  same 
language,  and  be  accepted  by  the  clientele  before  you  could  get  any  kind  of  services  to  them. 

So  the  concept  of  the  community  worker  or  the  community  aide  was  developed.  This  was  one 
of  the  jobs  trained  for  under  CAUSE.  The  qualifications  were  not  as  high,  of  course,  for 
entering  a training  program  for  this  occupation  as  they  would  be,  let’s  say,  for  an  Employ- 
ment Counselor,  who  might  have  to  have  a minimum,  under  most  State  Employment  Service 
standards,  of  15  hours  of  academic  training  work  in  the  field  of  gtiidance  and  related  subjects. 

The  training  program  has  also  developed  the  concept  of  several  levels  of  counselors : 

trainee  level,  intermediate  level  and  supervising  counselor,  each  with  its  qualification 
standards. 

So  there  is  some  action  being  taken.  About  1, 600  to  1, 800  people  were  trained  last 
summer  in  the  CAUSE  program  throughout  the  United  States,  and  somewhere  between  800  and 
900  people  were  hired,  actually  put  on  State  Employment  Security  Agency  payrolls  in  any  one 

of  these  several  classifications. 

We  also  have  several  E&D  projects,  one  of  which  is  going  on  at  Howard  University,  to 
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train  women  with  a minimum  of  a high  school  education  to  be  counselor  aides.  They  are 
learning  to  do  all  of  the  lesser  -skilled  tasks  of  the  counseling  profession.  They  will  assist 
the  counselor  and  always  work  under  the  supervision  of  a competent  counselor. 

DR.  ADAMS:  Can  you  use  older  people  for  this  ? 

MR.  KLEIN:  You  can  use  older  people.  In  fact,  many  of  the  women  in  this  project  I 
would  say  are  not  in  their  20 's,  Ihey  are  in  their  late  30  *s  or  40 's  as  I understand  it,  I 

haven *t  followed  this  particular  project  too  closely,  but  it*s  still  going  on  at  Howard  univer- 
sity. 

MRS,  TURNER:  But  from  Dr,  Sheppard's  analysis  of  his  research  project  you  learn 
there  are  people  who  need  varying  degrees  of  help  from  the  Employment  Service.  Some  need 

a very  much  deeper  involvement  with  whoever  meets  them  at  the  Employment  Service  than 
others. 


Is  the  Employment  Service  looking  at  these  various  groups  of  persons  that  they  serve 
and  utilizing  the  necessary  skills  that  are  needed  in  order  to  Involve  the  particular  group? 

I would  call  this  case  classification  for  want  of  a better  term.  Case  classificatfon  would 
determine  what  kinds  and  amounts  of  skill  you  need  in  order  to  really  help  this  person  achieve 
what  you  want  for  him  and  what  he  wants  for  himsel  f , 


ME.  KLEIN:  Maybe  Jack  Hurt  — I seem  to  Imow  the  whole  audience  here  — who  is 
deputy  to  Lou  Levine  may  be  able  to  respond  to  that  better  than  I.  My  direct  association 
with  the  Employment  Service  has  lapsed  for  a period  of  about  six  years.  But  as  I recall  we 
had  no  widespread  program  at  that  time  of  classification,  although  we  gave  clues  to  our 

counselors  as  to  the  need  for  counseling  which  was  in  a sense  a roug^  categorization  of 
problem  areas. 

Jack? 

MR.  JACK  HURT  (Deputy  Director,  U.S,  Employment  Service,  Washin^n,  D.C.) : 
There  is  no  formal  classification  along  the  lines  you  suggest,  but  certainly  there  is  the 
informal  reaction  of  the  counselor  to  try  to  identify  those  people  with  the  greatest  needs 
and  give  them  the  greatest  amount  of  attention. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  for  example,  is  tlie  worker  who  is  going  to  return  to 
his  previ^jus  emplosnnent.  In  many  offices  we  don't  even  take  time  to  register  him  for  em- 
ployment. We  try  to  give  some  priorities  of  that  sort  to  the  people  in  terms  of  their  re- 
lative needs. 

MRS.  TURNER:  But  that  is  based  on  what  you  have  now  by  way  of  qualifications  of 
staff.  I am  thinking  of  something  for  the  future. 

What  do  you  do  when  you  really  have  research  available  to  you  that  gives  you  findings 
to  say  that  there  are  certain  services  that  one  group  of  people  needs  and  another  kind  and 
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quality  of  services  that  another  group  of  people  needs  ? 

The  ones  that  need  the  most  are  the  ones  that  you  need  to  work  hardest  withy  if  you  are 
going  to  accomplish  for  diem  what  diey  want  for  ihemselves  and  what  you  want  for  them. 

MR.  HURT:  Well , I would  say  the  objective  you  are  stating  we  leave  pretty  much  in 
the  hands  of  the  individual  counselor,  who  we  hops  is  trained  enou^  to  recognize  these  vary- 
ing degrees  of  need  and  to  try  to  respond  to  them. 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  I think  the  lady  is  asking:  Do  we  do  more  than  hope  for  tliis  ? Do  we 
plan  for  it  ? 

MRS.  TURNER:  I know  this  is  true  for  us  too.  All  activities  don't  need  professional 
social  workers  to  do  them, 

MR,  HURT:  You  are  back  to  the  sub-professioaal. 

MRS,  TURNER:  I’m  back  to  the  analysis  of  manpower  needs  by  occupation  and  what  is 
it  that  the  activity  needs  by  way  of  knowledge,  skills,  etc. 

MR,  KLEIN:  I think  there  is  some  kind  of  a rough  screening  that  occurs.  An  individual 
doesn’t  get  to  a counselor  unless  he  presents  some  problem  of  vocational  choice  or  vocation- 
al adjustment. 

MRS.  TURNER:  Is  diis  wrong? 

MR.  KLEIN:  When  the  job  seeker  is  interviewed,  and  it  looks  as  if  he  is  temporarily 
unemployed,  if  he  has  a marketable  skill , it  the  prospects  for  employment  either  in  this 
area  or  in  a nearby  area  or  in  some  other  State  are  good,  then  he’s  not  likely  to  get  very  much 
more  service  than  registration  and  possibly  local  job  development  and  consideration  for  jobs 
in  other  areas. 

But  then  if  he  presents  a more  intractable  type  of  problem  — a mass  layoff  resulting 
from  a plant  shutdown  — and  the  worker  is  left  with  an  outdated  or  unwanted  skill,  for 
example,  a textile  worker  — this  becomes  a possible  problem  of  vocational  change. 

He  will  be  sent  to  the  counselor,  and  the  counselor  will,  in  effect,  prescribe  his  treat- 
ment: Take  the  GATB.  Have  one  or  more  counseling  interviews.  Be  referred  to  some  com- 
munity agency.  Possibly  be  referred  to  an  MDTA  training  progr?nn  after  it  is  determined  he 
has  aptitudes  for  particular  kinds  (d  work.  And  so  on. 

That  is  the  way  I think  it  usually  goes,  isn’t  it.  Jack? 

MR.  HURT:  That  is  correct,  Earl. 
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DR,  ADAMS:  You  had  a comment  ? 

MRS.  DRAKE:  My  question  had  to  do  with  counseling  that  Dr*  Levine  mentioned  this 
morning. 

We  know  that  the  older  worker  needs  counseling  on  his  attitudes,  his  work  adjustment. 

^ I wonder  if  the  Emplo3rment  Service  is  staffed  to  handle  diis. 

In  the  city  of  Atlanta  in  the  month  of  August  we  had  114  new  applicants  over  50  years  of 
age  looking  for  jobs  in  our  own  private  service.  Xhe  Atlanta  State  Employment  office  has 
one  person  vdio  works  with  counseling,  and  I believe  he  is  right  on  the  verge  of  retirement. 

an  he  handle,  or  can  the  Service  handle  these  people  ? And  what  is  being  done  until  we 
r 3ach  the  utopian  stage  where  there  will  be  such  services  available  ? 

MR.  HURT:  Well,  as  Lou  Levine  mentioned  this  morning,  about  20  or  25  per  cent  of 

the  older  workers  that  the  Employment  Service  is  dealing  with  need  counseling,  but  only 

about  eight  or  ten  per  cent  are  getting  it.  So  there  is  one  measure  of  the  inadequacy  numeri- 
cally, 

» 1 * • 

Now,  there  are  two  dimensions  to  otir  problem  I should  say.  One  is  dollars  and  re- 
sources to  hire  people.  Lhe  second  is  training  facilities  to  equip  them  to  do  the  job  — train- 
ing programs. 

We  have  had  much  more  success  in  the  last  year  or  two  than  in  previous  years  in  getting 
arger  appropriations.  However,  as  Lou  mentioned  this  morning,  they  have  been  heavily 
oriented  so  far  toward  youth.  In  fact,  the  youth  service  emphasis  has  in  some  instances 
wen  detracted  from  the  level  of  service  we  could  give  older  applicants.  We  are  turning  away 

from  that  now  as  Lou  mentioned,  and  moving  in  the  direction  of  devoting  more  counselor  ' 
service  to  the  older  applicant. 

We  are  also  making  considerable  progress  in  worldng  with  more  and  more  universities 
in  providing  out-service  training  for  the  counselors  in  the  Employment  Service  system.  We 
have  an  appropriation  for  this  current  fiscal  year  of  $2.3  million  for  training:  alone,  not  for 
counselors  only  but  primarily  for  counselors.  This  compares  with  previous  levels  of 
$300,000,  $400,000,  $500, 000  per  year  in  previous  years.  Ihisis  an  encouraging  note, 
mt  when  you  consider  Oie  many  other  competing  needs  for  counselors  that  the  Employment 
Service  is  coping  with,  we  still  have  a tremendous  problem  ahead  of  us.  Our  salary  rates 
»e  not  competitive  —hardly  in  any  State  — with  the  rates  paid  by  other  services  that  need 
similar  kinds  of  professional  staff.  So  we  have  a many  - faceted  problem,  but  I thinlc,  in  ' 
summary,  we  are  making  fairly  good  progress  on  all  fronts. 

MRS.  DRAKE:  Certainly  the  Employment  Service  in  Atlanta  leans  heavily  on  ouf* 
Demonstration  project,  as  we  are  set  up  with  professional  staff  now.  They  admit  ihey  cannot 
nn  e it  as  ihey  are  now  staffed  and  just  hope  we  keep  on  with  our  Demonstration  project. 
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DR,  ADAMS:  Did  you  have  a comment  ? 

MRS.  ROBERTA  B.  BROWN  (Executive  Secretary,  D.C.  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Aging,  V/ashington,  D.  C.) : I have  been  panel -flopping  today  and  have  come  in  without 
benefit  of  all  of  the  previous  discussion,  but  this  is  an  area  I have  been  interested  in  for  a 
good  number  of  years  in  two  separate  locations.  I wonder  whetlier  or  not  we  have  talten  a 
good  look  at  what  I consider  to  be  a built-in  conflict  in  the  way  the  State  Employment  Ser- 
vices operate  in  relation  to  pi  acernent.  Unless  I am  mistaken,  die  categories  of  employment 
a placement  worker  deals  witii  are  divided  up  on  an  industry  basis.  It  will  be  retail  sales 
for  one  man.  Another  man  will  be  working  with  a certain  kind  of  production  industry.  Another 
man  will  be  working  with  the  service- industries.  These  indlvidi’als  are  working  with  em- 
ployers constantly,  and  as  job  opportunities  become  available  these  are  matched  widi  the 
applicants  who  are  available  for  placement.  As  far  as  I can  malce  out  in  the  two  areas  in 
which  I have  some  knowledge  of  this  operation,  at  no  time  could  an  older  worker  specialist 
or  counselor  malce  an  approach  direct  to  an  employer  without  having  first  cleared  with  the 
person  who  was  malting  the  placement,  who  is  handling,  let*s  say,  retail  saleso 

How,  this  man  has  got  some  quotas  to  malte.  He  works  with  his  employers  and  Itnows 
their  preferences.  Has  he  been  oriented  in  any  way  that  would  be  meaningful  to  set  aside, 
say,  10  per  cent  of  die  placements  that  he  attempts  to  make,  so  die  naeds  of  older  workers 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  ? 

I have  been  talking  about  the  kind  of  older  worker  you  have  been  talking  about,  who  would 
be  35  to  55.  However,  the  kind  of  worker  who  I am  more  concerned  with  is  the  ’’older  older” 
worker,  65  up,  who  is  peripatetic  in  the  extreme,  who  doesn’t  have  two  dimes  to  rub  together 
nor  necessarily  a place  to  sleep  next  week  and  who  has  been  severed  from  his  relationships 
with  family  and  friends  and  is  really  in  a tragic  situation, 

I am  asking  two  questions;  Has  the  Employment  Service  itself  oriented  its  own  operation 
so  that  even  a minimal  amount  of  attention  would  be  paid  by  the  placement  workers  in  re- 
lation to  these  needs  ? 

And,  secon»lly,  for  these  ’’older  older”  workers  aren’t  we  being  a little  bit  ”pie  in  the 
sky”  when  we  say  that  what  this  person  needs  is  a job  ? In  most  instances  you  peel  down 
what  tliis  ’’older  older”  worker  is  looking  for,  and  he  is  legitimatizing  his  appeal  for  help  by 
saying,  ”I*m  coming  and  asking  for  work,  ” That ’s  legitimate.  That  is  not  admitting  any 
Icind  of  defeat  or  any  kind  of  deficiency. 

But  when  you  do  peel  it  down,  you  find  that  he  hasn’t  got  all  the  things  that  people  usually 
rely  on  for  sustaining  his  self-esteem  or  his  reason  for  living.  In  many,  many  instances 
these  are  people  with  a spotty  work  history  of  long  duration,  and  they  are  jpeople  who  need 
help  and  who  probably  are  not  employable. 

Franldy,  I don’t  know  where  the  heck  you  refer  them  to. 
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DR.  ADAMS:  Your  name,  please  ? 

Mr  * Mu^aas,  do  you  want  to  handle  this  ? We  haven’t  heard  much  from  you, 

MR,  HENDRIK  MUGAAS  ^ Acting  Chief,  Branch  of  Special  X7orker  Services,  United 
States  Employment  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Labor)  i For  these  people  the  re- 
sources  of  the  Employment  Service  must  be  augmented  by  other  resources  in  the  community, 

MRS,  BROWN:  Namely? 

MR,  MUGAAS:  Yes,  And  you,  I believe,  are  talking  about  the  individual  that  really 
falls  between  the  different  agencies  that  should  be  serving  him.  In  many  cases^  he  doesn't 
qualify  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  services,  Ihen  he  may  go  to  another  agency,  or  several 
agencies,  and  he  doesn't  qualify  there  either.  And  so  he's  left  on  the  outside. 

MR,  LOVELL:  First  of  all,  your  first  question,  I think,  is:  Are  your  Employment  Se- 
curity agencies  financed  to  handle  this  kind  of  tiling?  And  the  answer  is  no.  They  are  not, 

MRS,  BROWN:  No,  I'm  not  ialldng  necessarily  about  the  financing,  I am  talking  about 
the  administrative  techniques, 

MR,  LOVELL:  All  right.  The  answer  is  still  no.  If  you  don't  have  the  money,  you 

don't  do  it. 

Now,  there  are  various  research  projects.  We  have  got  a project  m for  $80, 000  to  do 
special  counseling  for  the  aged  in  Detroit.  I understand  we  are  going  to  get  it.  But  this  will 
not  allow  us  to  continue  as  a routine  matter  to  provide  these  kind  of  services  to  the  aging 
teoughout  the  State  or  to  continue  in  Detroit  either. 

Now,  the  Employment  Service  has  certain  responsibilities  and  a law  to  administer,  and 
we  ore  talknig  about  a wide  variety  of  homan  problems  here  and  trying  to  see  what  the  Em- 
ployment Service  can  do  about  it, 

I think  we  have  to  be  realistic  from  the  point  of  view  that  the  Employment  Service  is 
perhaps  in  one  of  the  better  positions  to  identify  these  problems,  ]^.ut  really  I tiiink  over 
the  long  run,  certainly  over  the  aesd;  five  years,  it  is  a quection  of  identifying  groups  which 
can  perform  these  services. 

You  can't  expect  an  older  worker  to  Imow  where  to  go.  Very  few  of  us  would  loiow  whether 
to  send  him  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  or  to  what  group  he  should  go.  There  are  literally 
hundreds  of  these  job  seekers.  You  can  send  them  to  welfare,  or  to  one  of  the  various  pro- 
grams operating  out  in  the  communitj^ 

I would  like  to  see  the  Employment  Service  financed  on  a nationwide  basis  to  take  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  people  who  aren't  employed  are  sent  to  an  agency  or  group  which  can 
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take  responsibility  for  providing  die  services  needed,  and  this  would  be  a major  step. 

So  far  we  have  been  told  by  the  Employment  Security  people  in  V/ashington,  'We  think 
it' s great  to  do  that  if  you  can  get  the  money.  Go  elsewhere  for  the  money.  ” 

I don't  say  this  critically,  because  the  money  is  limited  in  all  tliese  various  Departments, 
^at  they  are  suggesting  we  go  to  OEQ,  that  we  try  to  get  money  throng  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  community  services. 

The  Employment  Service  has  not  up  to  this  point  been  geared  to  handling  the  problems  of 
those  people  who  are  not  immediately  employable . 

MR,  KLEIN:  I would  hesitate  to  make  a jud^pnent  on  it  without  knowing  the  details,  but 
offhand  I would  wonder  whedier  this  individual  was  a candidate  for  competitive  employment. 

More  information,  on  die  other  hand,  may  suggest  that  he  would  be  a good  candidate  for 
competitive  employment.  My  guess  is  he  mi^t  find  his  best  adjustment  in  sheltered  work. 
Unfortunately,  we  lack  adequate  facilities  for  sheltered  workshops,  either  therapeutic  or 
those  that  help  to  enhance  the  self-image  of  the  individual  and  to  sustain  him,  for  whatever 
reason,  but  not  necessarily  as  a part  of  the  productive  system  of  the  community, 

MRS.  BROWN:  Mr.  Klein,  my  statement  really  was  using  the  wrong  pronoun,  the  wrong 
gender,  because  franldy  the  people  whom  I have  seen  as  having  been  referred  to  me  as  a last 
resort  have  been  femal  e for  die  most  part  and  widi  sidlls  and  widi  some  competencies  but 
some  fracture  in  their  own  personal  situation  so  that  their  prospects,  their  hard-hoaded 
prospects,  for  employment  are  not  good.  Nevertheless,  a certain  percentage  of  them,  if 
they  are  sufficiently  bucked  up,  wiE  go  out  and  get  jobs  for  themselves.  How  they  do  it  I 
don' t know.  But  diis  is  without  relationship  to  my  earlier  question.  I was  suggesting  in 
regard  to  this  category  of  "older  older”  workers  that  there  is  no  place  to  refer  them.  There 
is  nobody  who  is  prepared  to  provide  the  service  for  this  group. 

In  relation  to  the  first  question,  I still  don't  know  the  answer  to  this,  I suspect  that  in 
most  Employment  Services,  while  we  have  older  worker  counselors,  an  "older  worker" 

program,  this  is  not  necessarily  carried  throuj^  into  die  placement  function  and  that  this 
does  not  have  a continuity  here. 

DR,  SHEPPARD:  Are  you  sure  there  is  an  older  worker  program  ? 

MR,  LOVELL:  Yes,  tiiere  is  an  older  worker  program,  but  it  is  not  geared  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  all  the  older  people  v/ho  can't  get  jobs, 

MRS,  BROWN:  It  sure  isn’t  going  to  meet  anybody's  needs  if  the  placement  offices 
aren't  working  in  it. 

MR.  LOVELL:  I'm  saying  it  is  not  staffed  or  financed  to  do  that. 
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MRS.  TURNER: 


Well,  should  It  be  ? Tliat  is  my  question. 


•• 


MISS  JEAN  KENNEDY  ( Former  Superintendent  of  Ihrofessio  inl  Placement,  Jew  York 
State  Employment  Service,  New  York  City) : I want  to  step  out  of  my  role  of  recorder  for  - 
Just  a minute,  not  to  answer  your  whole  question  but  to  say  I think  there  has  been  a tremen- 
TOus  amount  of  reorientation  in  philosophy  in  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Employment 
uervlce,  to  mee  needs  of  individuals,  with  less  emjdiasis  on  mav  taking  with  Jobs. 


Of  course,  placement  people  have  jobs,  they  are  interested  in  finding  people  who  fit  the 
qualifications  of  those  jobs,  and  they  are  matching  occupationally  and  industrially. 

But  ill  many  local  offices  our  specialists,  and  particularly  die  couiselors,  are  free  to 
seek  appropriate  opportunities  for  their  counselees  wherever  they  can  find  diem.  If  diey  are 
smart,  diey  go  through  die  interviewer  who  seems  the  most  appropriate,  die  one  who  may 
have  the  kind  of  job  in  which  the  couuselee  is  interested.  Eut  they  are  free  to  look  any  place 
for  a job  if  it  can*  t be  found  through  current  lopal  office  resources.  There  is  much  leus 
categorization.  Even  the  placement  people  are  realizing  that  you  don*t  look  at  your  applicant 
just  in  terms  of  what  his  last  couple  of  jobs  were.  You  try  to  look  at  him  as  a pers  ' : Who 
is  he?  Where  is  he  now?  What  are  his  goals  ? What  does  he  need ? This  diagnosis  usually 
does  not  talce  place  all  at  once.  It  is  a growing,  developing  thing  with  opportunities  at  many 
points  for  the  applicant  to  shift  from  one  job  and  goal  to  another  through  which  he  may  be 
abl  e t p develop  his  potential  more  full  y. 


Even  placement  people  are  getting  multi-disciplinary,  as  emphasis  upon  unified  services 
to  the  individual  requires  it.  There  is  great  growth  and  ferment  in  the  Employment  Service, 
vdth  much  more  awareness  of  the  importance  of  individual  needs,  particularly  among  the  dis- 
adv^taged.  Always  we  are  limited  in  terms  of  the  number  of  staff  and  the  skill  and  ex- 
p^ience  of  the  staff.  Eut  granted  what  it  has,  the  Employment  Service  is  malting  great 
efforts  to  meet  some  of  the  needs  that  you  have  pointed  out. 

IjIRS.  EROV/N:  That  is  very  encouraging.  I*m  glad  to  hear  it. 

MRS.  TURNER:  Wouldn*  t that  vary  from  State  to  State  ? 

MISS  KENNEDY:  course,  it  varies  from  office  to  office. 

MRS.  TURNER:  That*  s right.  Within  a State. 


DR.  ADAMS:  We  were  supposed  to  stop  a half-hour  ago  and  tool  up  with  some  more 

coffee.  Suppose  we  talce  a few  minutes*  brealc,  and  then  we  will  come  back  and  try  to  give 
everyone  a chance  to  speaJc. 


( Whereupon,  a recess  was  talcen. ) 

DR,  ADAMS:  Well , I suggest  we  continue  our  dialogue  here. 
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Mr.  Jirikowic,  unfortunately,  had  to  leave  us,  but  he  left  me  witli  a question,  and  it  is 
one  that  I have  been  thinldng  about  a lit^e  bit  too.  • 

His  question  has  to  do  witli  a ^contrasting  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  employer  re- 
lationships with  the  Public  EmpU  ^ent  Cervice. 

• I * • • 

He  s^s  as  follows: 

’•Supposing  you  have  two  areas,  Areas  A and  B,  and  in  one  area  SO  per  cent  of  the  job 
openings  are  listed  with  the  Public  Employment  Service,  whereas  in  Area  B only  40  per 
cent  of  the  openings  are  listed.  ” These  are  round  numbers,  and  it  is  Just  a hypothetical 
case. 

But  he  asks:  ”In  which  area  would  you  expect  that  the  Public  Employment  Service  would 
have  fee  inost  opportunity  to  do  an  adequate  job  of  placing  older  workers  or  getting  them 
trained  03^  retrained  and  then  plficedf”  ' 

V/ould  any  of  you  like  to  discuss  that  question  ? 

MRS.  DRAKE:  I can  base  it  on  omr  experience  in  the  private  service.  If  thexe  are  more 
jobs,  tliere  are  more  places  for  the  older  worker.  I would  think  the  Employment  Service 
thc*t  has  SO  per  cent  of  the  openings  has  much  more  chance  to  pl'^e  an  older  worker  th^-  6ne 
that  has  a limited  number  of  jobs. 

DR.  ADAMS:  I would  think  that  would  be  the  answer  too. 

Yes? 


MRS,  BROWN:  I would  suggest  that  really  what  is  significant  here  would  be  die  size  of 
the  employer,  the  size  of  the  plant.  If  you  have  large  plants,  you  are  more  lilcely  to  have 
utilization  of  the  Public  Employment  Service,  because  there  are  large  numbers  of  people 
needed  from  time  to  time.  A big  employer  is  going  to  want  25  of  diis  and  35  of  that.  A 
smaller  plaiii.  is  more  lil^ely  to  recruit  through  its  own  employee  family  or  other  resources. 

At  the  same  time  I thinlc  it  was  Orshansky  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  who  said 
that  in  one  study  a plant  employing  I thialc  from  about  60  to  200  persons  is  more  lilcely  to 
have  older  workers  employed,  so  your  likelihood  of  finding  placements  for  older  workers  is 

better  in  the  modest-sized  plant. 

« 

MISS  KENNEDY:  I^ay  I comment?  The  very  large  companies  have  very  extensive 
personnel  offices.  They  are  well-known.  They  are  constantly  running  ads.  They  have  a 
heavy  walk-iii  traffic.  The  smaller  employer,  particularly  if  he  is  not  centrally  located,  has 
more  trouble' recruiting  and  maizes  more  use  of  the  Employment  Service.  Use  of  die  Employ- 
ment Service  by  employers  of  different  size  will  vary  very  much,  depending  on  the  Idrids  of  * 
reilatioiis  that  i^e  established  in  given  areas;  But  we  certainly  find  that  we  have  many  jobs  ‘ 
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from  smdl  and  medimn -sized  employers.  I Ihlnlt  you  are  right  fliat  probably  it  is  snmf.tinies 
easiest  to  get  older  workers  in  them. 

MRS.  DRAKS:  I agree  with  you  on  tiiat.  It  is  the  smaller  employer  in  our  exxjerience 
who  talses  the  older  applicant.  However,  there  is  a large  department  store  that  er.iployr 
6, 000  or  8, 000  people,  and  they  will  take  the  older  worker  who  has  slcills  comparable  with 
other  applicjints.  In  spite  of  our  closeness  to  Ihem,  they  employ  the  person  with  skills, 
not  because  we  ask  them  to, 

DR,  ADAMS;  Mr,  Odell, 

MR,  ODELL:  I*d  lilce  to  change  the  subject  slightly-, 

DR,  ADAMS:  Excuse  me.  Before  we  do,  let  me  just  malce  Mr.  Jirikowic*s  point.  He 
concludes,  as  some  other  people  in  the  trade  union  movement  do,  that  the  Public  Employment 
Service  operates  at  a disadvantage,  and  so  do  applicants  at  the  Public  Emplo2nnent  Service, 
because  the  applicant,  as  you  know,  who  is  a candidate  for  unemployment  insurance  is  re*- 
quired  to  register  at  the  office,  and  this  could  include  a lot  of  older  people.  Now,  he  and 
Walter  Reuther  and  others  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  inequitable  that  the  employer  who  has 
job  openings  is  not  required  even  to  list  those  job  openings  with  the  Public  Employment  Ser- 
vice; that  if  he  were  he  wouldn’t  be  required,  according  to  their  argument,  to  fill  his  jobs 
throu^  the  offices  but  merely  to  list  with  the  offices  all  of  the  openings  they  intend  to  fill 
from  outside  tlieir  organization. 

Uiis  would  provide  the  emplo3rment  offices  with  an  opportunity  to  expose  older  v/orkers 
and  other  people  to  a much  broader  spectrum  of  job  opportunities. 

Therefore,  Walter  Reuther  has,  as  you  probably  Imow,  suggested  specifically  that 
legislation  be  passed  requiring  employers  to  list  their  job  openings  with  the  Employment 
Service  if  they  wish  to  retain  the  privilege  of  experience  rating  or  merit  rating  in  their  un- 
employment compensation  tax. 

Well,  I think  there  is  some  merit  in  that  argument.  I know  that  many  of  my  friends  in 
the  Employment  Service  don’t  want  any  form  or  semblance  of  force  put  on  either  applicants 
or  on  employers  to  use  the  Service,  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  inequitable  for 
employers  who  are  entirely  in  the  public  domain  — that  is,  a government  agenc^y  that  is 
hiring,  or  an  employer  who  has  contracts  being  financed  out  of  government  funds,  to  be  re- 
quired to  list  their  job  openings.  Essentially  this  is  a government  operation. 

Now,  I don’t  know  whether  anyone  is  prepared  to  go  that  far  or  not.  But  this,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a rather  acute  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Employment  Service.  Because 
if  they  are  to  concentrate  their  attention  solely  on  the  applicant’s  side,  as  we  have  done 
here  during  most  of  our  discussion  — if  vou  think  about  all  the  ways  you  can  help  the  ap- 
plicant, then  you  may  lose  si^t  of  the  fact  that  there  has  to  be  a market  for  these  applicants; 
otherwise  you  can’t  do  much  of  anything  for  them.  If  you  convince  employers  that  all  that 
you  are  trying  to  do  is  to  sell  them  the  services  of  people  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
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are  not  quite  up  to  what  tiey  consider  par,  then  you  put  the  Employment  Service  at  a very 
considerable  disadvantage.  This  has  been  a dilemma,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  Employment 
Service  for  a long  time  and  continues  to  be. 

MR,  ODELL:  I should  point  out.  Dr,  Adams,  that  there  is  a kind  of  compulsion  on  the 
applicant  in  this  regard^  particularly  the  unemployment  insurance  claimant.  .1  don'^t  know 
what  the  current  situation  is  across  the  country,  but  there  was  a time  when,  in  California, 
for  exampl  e,  the  claimant  had  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  actively  seeking  work  by  coming 
back  in  with  a certification  from  at  least  five  employers  a week  that  he  had  been  there 
looking  for  a job. 

f 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  whether  there  is  that  kind  of  compulsion  at  this  point  — 

MR.  LOVELL:  There  is  not. 

MR.  ODELL:  — in  the  system  or  not,  there  is  always  the  implication  that  he 
isn’t  actively  seeking  work  and  he  may  be  disqualified  for  benefits. 

I think,  in  line  with  this,  there  is  much  merit  to  the  point  of  view  — that  employers 
should  list  al  1 openings  with  the  Employment  Service  — even  though  it  happens  to  be  one 
supported  by  Walter  P.  Reuther,  (Laughter) 

The  point  about  it  that  has  always  bothered  me  as  an  old  Employment  Service  practict- 
ioner  is  the  nightmare  I can  conjure  up  of  the  sheer  business  of  cataloging,  codifying  and 
maintaining  those  orders. 

V 

I would  suggest,  unless  we  are  ready  to  go  to  some  kind  of  semi-automated  system  of 
codification  of  this  information,  we  could  be  inordinately  bogged  down  in  just  mamtaining  a 
record  of  orders  and  transactions  in  which  the  Employment  Service  had  no  real“  part  eiccept . 
to  maintain  the  record.  Now,  the  record  may  be  important  as  a means  of  interpreting* labor 
market  conditions  and  dynamics  of  what  is  happening,  but  it  really  isn’t  ^oing  to  contribute 
to  the  central  function  of  the  agency  imless  we  get  systems  which  n^i^te!  it  easy  to  do  ^d  not 
an  overweening  consideration  in  the  operation.  • ? - • > 

The  question  I wanted  to  raise  mystifies  me  because  of  listening  carefully  to,  wjiat  Lou 
Levine  said  this  morning  and  comparing  it  with  what  he  wrote  on  the  same  subject  in  this 
article  that  I referr  ed  to  yesterday  in  the  Employment  Service  Review. 

What  has  happened  to  the  concept  of  the  older  worker  specialist  in  the  Employment 
Security  system  ? And  how  do  we  feel  as  a groiip  about  this  concept  in  relation  fp  the  prob- 
lems we  have  been  discussing  a^ut  co'mseling  and  over-speciiization,  fragment^ 
categorization,  and  all  the  otlier  administrative  problems  that^evelop  when  you  try  to  de-? 
velop  or  mo\mt  a significant  thrust  with  a particular  group  ? 

Now,  the  concept  of  the  older  worker  specialist,  which  I had  something  to  do  with  — 
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because  it  was  an  evolutionary  concept  that  developed  out  of  the  studies  which  I supervised 
in  1951,  1953,  1955  and  1956  -- - was  that  this  person  was  not  to  become  simply  an  operating 
practitioner  or  counselor  or  placement  interviewer.  He  was  to  have  a responsibility  really 
for  development  of  staff  and  community  acceptance  and  performance  in  behalf  of  the  older 
worker, 

I will  grant  you  that  with  die  multiplicity  of  special  projects  and  programs  this  becomes 
difficult. 

At  the  same  time,  all  the  statistics  we  hear  about  the  proportion  of  older  workers  among 
applicants  and  their  disproportion  among  trainees  and  among  placements  and  job-development 
and  counseling  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  if  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  and  the  State  agencies  really  mean  to  do  an3ihing  about  this,  tiiey  ou^t 
to  take  anodier  hard  look  at  this  concept  and  Bee,  what  if  anything  they  are  going  to  do  to 
give  significant  priority  to  the  older  worker. 

Dr.  Leviue  kept  saying  this  morning  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  giving  priority,  and  then 
he  referred  h the  task  force  report  which  suggested  that  the  kind  of  priority  we  are  going  to 
give  would  er.  1 up  with  the  older  worker  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

t 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  to  get  around  this  problem  is  to  recognize  that 
the  older  worker  is  going  to  be  a continuing  fixture,  and  a problem  to  the  Public  Employment 
Service,  as  long  as  we  have  die  kind  of  labor  force  distribution  we  now  have;  and  thai:  he  has 
the  same  ri^t,  if  you  Will,  to  a reasonable  chance  at  a job  as  any  other  group  mat  uses  the 
Service,  and  that  somehow  or  other  it  is  possible  to  see  to  it  that  this  rifi^t  is  ministered  to 
in  terms  of  a functional  organization  and  structure  which  insures  that  something  is  done 
about  it, 

I don't  think  the  group  has  had  a chance  to  read  the  paper,  because  it  was  passed  out 
yesterday  morning  Incidental !v  snd  not  again  mentioned,  but  I did  present  to  the  House 
Special  ^bcommittee  which  Congressman  Holland  chairs,  a basic  paper  on  what  I diou^t 
needed  to  be  done  about  the  Employment  Service  in  relation  to  this  problem.  Ihe  central 
theme  of  this  was  that  we  had  never  really  implemented  our  findings  of  195?  on  the  scale  the 
findings  indicated  was  necessary,  in  order  to  do  the  Job, 

I proceeded  to  spell  out  rather  arbitrarily,  and  I grant  ycu  somewhat  unrealistically 
from  the  point  of  view  of  changes  in  the  system  and  changes  in  the  demands  on  fh^  >.n, 
a basic  structure  and  staffing  pattern  vhich  would  elevate  this  program  not  to  sut^erior 
status  but  in  my  Judgment  to  equal  status  wilh  the  other  compon^ts  of  responsibility  to  an 
applicant-orient^  Public  Employx  ent  Service, 

I would  like  to  ask  those  u^o  are  practitioners  in  the  field  and  others  uho  have  obse...v3d 
the  operation  whether  there  is  m^rit  to  this  point  of  view  or  whether  we  have  now  moved  on 
to  a new  plateau  and  a new  approach  to  dealing  with  this  problem. 
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MR,  LOVELL:  At  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  repetitious  of  some  of  my  previous 
comments,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  at  a point  of  making  sure  the  Employment  services  the 
so-called  ”unemployables”  as  well  as  the  employables. 

I susp’iet  that  a broad  effort  to  service  the  unemploj^ed  would  not  cost  ten  times  as  much 
as  just  servicing  the  older  worker  but  perhaps  only  three  or  four  times  as  much.  And  the 
older  worker  probably  would  get  better  service  with  that  sort  of  concept  than  he  would  just 
being  dealt  with  as  an  older  worker.  Because,  by  and  large,  I suspect  that  your  older  worker, 
with  some  exceptions,  needs  the  same  kind  of  service  in  basic  education  and  health  and 
special  counseling  that  many  otlier  workers  not  in  the  older  category  need, 

I think  your  chances  politically  of  getting  some  meaningful  progress  in  this  area  in 
terms  of  financing  — and  there  isn’t  an  Employment  Service  in  the  country  that  wouldn’t 
do  It  if  Mr,  Levine  said,  "Here’s  the  money, " Lou  talks  about  all  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Employment  Service,  and  I’m  not  critical  of  him  bn  it  because  he  doesn’t  have  the  dou^ 
either,  but  all  these  problems  could  be  solved  easily  if  he  would  just  supply  the  money  — 
are  dependent  on  having  the  political  pressures  on  the  Congress  to  supply  them, 

* t 

MR.  ODELL:  May  I address  myself  to  this  ? In  a sense,  you  are  taking  me  back  to 
where  I came  into  the  Public  Employment  system,  because  I happen  to  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  architects  of  the  whole  concept  of  a counseling  service  as  an  integral  part  of  Em- 
ployment Service  operations  in  the  late  1930 ’s  and  early  1940 ’s.  The  concept  was  disrupted 
by  the  War  when  pulse-feeling  became  the  fad  and  we  were  passing  certificates  of  avail- 
ability around.  And  then  we  revived  the  concept  as  a function  concept  wi  thin  the  service 
in  1946-47, 

I 

You  see,  the  reason  we  have  gotten  off  into  these  special  categories  in  the  historical 
development  of  the  system  — and  youth  in  its  present  priority  position  is  a classic  example 
of  this  — is  because  it  becomes  politically  expedient  to  get  money  and  public  attention  on  a 
specialized  category r.  We  lose  si^t  of  the  basic  functional  objective  and  concern,  and  we 
begin  to  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  Congressmen  and  the  people  on  this  level. 

. I probably  am  more  responsible  for  the  elimination  of  specialized,  Ml -functioning' 
junior  employment  services  in  the  IT,  B.  Employment  S<^rvice  in  the  late  1930 ’s  than  anybody 
in  America,  And  my  good  friends  from  New  York  'vho  v/ent  through  this  experience  and  who 
had  a good  junior  employment  service  are  probably  now  saying,  "We  told  you  so"  about  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  all  this  other  business  which  is  a revival  of  what  we  tried 
to  eliminate. 

I 

We  eliminated  it  by  putting  in  a functional  system  of  attention  and  concern  to  the  appli- 
cant of  the  type  that  Mr,  Lovell  is  proposing  to  deal  on  a clinical  basis. 

And  what  I am  really  asking  in  a broad  sense  is:  Can  we  resolve  the  problem  this  way, , 
which  I would  accept  as  a feasible,  logical  and  administratively  manageable  approach  ? Or 
are  we  forced  1^  political  expediency  and  other  considerations,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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good  Employment  Service  management  and  operation,  to  move  etern^ly  in  the  direction  of 
trying  to  put  out  the  fire  that  happens  to  be  burning  highest  that  day,  or  the  wheel  that 
happens  to  be  squeaking  the  loudest,  in  order  to  get  the  money  and  the  support  to  do  the 
job  we  need  to  do  ? 

, i think  this  is  really  tlie  dilemma. 

MR.  LOVELL:  1hat*s  ri^t. 

MR,  ODELL:  That  needs  to  be  dealt  with  first  before  we  can  go  on  to  train  the  staff 
and  develop  the  program  that  will  do  the  job, 

DR,  ADAMS:  Mr*  Odell,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  you  are  saying  is  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  job  market  have  changed  over  time.  You  must  have,  it  seems  to  me,  an  Em- 
ployment Service  that  is  responsive  to  those  changes E you  do  have  a bulge  in  a number  of 
young  job  applicants,  you  have  to  pay  some  attention  to  that.  So  Fm  not  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  lhat  you  can  have  a Public  Employment  Service  program  for  older  workers  or  for  any 
other  group  that  would  remain  fixed  for  a very  long  period  of  time, 

# 

MR,  ODELL:  Well,  you  see,  I think  my  reaction  to  your  statement,  Len  — and  I 
don^t  want  to  monopolize  fcis  discussion,  but  I am  interested  in  exploring  it  — is  that 
actually  what  happened  in  the  1960*s  is  that  we  had  a bri^t  ’’new  look"  in  the  Labor  De- 
partment at  the  functions  of  the  Employment  Service,  and  then  came  the  ensuing  Manpower 
Training  and  Development*  and  ARA  programs.  And  history,  which  was  there  for  us  to  look 
at,  was  not  looked  at.  Instead  of  going  to  a fundamental  consideration  of  a functional  em- 
phasis of  the  type  that  Malcolm  Lovell  is  talking  about,  we  went  to  the  thing  that  would 
quickly  c^ture  the  imagination  in  response  to  the  pressures  on  us  to  do  something  about  a 
'^ew  look"  for  young  workers  and  a "new  look"  for  minority  groups  and  a "new  look"  for 
this  and  a^'new  look"  for  that.  In  a sense,  we  have  sort  of  compounded  our  management 
and  our  budgetary  problems  in  this  way  without  ever  looking  at  what  it  is  we  really  wanted 
to  do. 

Now,  maybe  hie  task  force  report  brings  us  back,  I haven *t  read  it,  so  I can*t  comment 
on  it, 

MR,  LOVELL:  I don*t  think  the  task  force  report  — 

MR,  ODELL:  E it  does  not  bring  us  back,  then  I think  we  are  in  real  trouble,  because 
I think  it  is  much  easier  to  mount  an  offensive  this  year  on  the  older  worker  and  next  year 
the  youth  and  next  year  the  handicapped  and  next  year  something  else  than  it  is  to  embrace 
hie  concept  that  we  need  to  give  at  least  equal  time  to  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
unemployable,  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  the  employable  and  the  employer . 

MR,  LOVELL:  One  thing  that  you  hinted  at  is  beginning  to  happen  which  is  going  to 
make  a lot  of  difference  in  all  of  these  areas  in  my  opinion. 


o 
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As  you  know,  currently  all  of  tlie  placement  work  is  done  by  hand,  and  the  coding  of 
the  applicants  and  the  coding  of  the  jobs  and  the  seeking  out  of  of  the  jobs  are  all  done  by 
hand,  which  is  very  fantastic  I think  in  this  age. 

We  were  approached  about  six  months  ago,  as  one  of  three  States,  to  participate  in  a 
program  to  automate  the  placement  service.  It  contemplated  a five-year  study.  Now,  why 
they  need  five  years  to  study  it  is  absolutely  beyond  me,  and  I suspect  it  could  be  done  much  • 
quicker.  But  if  this  is  done,  we’re  going  to  get  a lot  more  efficient  use  out  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  because  you  will  be  able  to  put  on  electronic  equipment  not  only  the  jobs  and 
the  applicants,  but  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  put  on  much  more  information  about  both,  and 
you  are  going  to  be  able  to  take  a look  regularly  at  those  that  have  not  been  placed  and  at 
their  qualifications. 

Perhaps  from  the  data  you  accumulate  from  this,  Congress  and  others  can  be  convinced 
of  the  need  to  do  sometliing  about  it.  Bat  as  long  as  we  are  doing  all  this  stuff  by  hand  we 
are  never  going  to  get  to  the  moon.  I think  that’s  one  of  the  first  things. 

It’s  very  mundane.  It’ s not  exciting  philosophically  or  anything  like  that.  It  mi^t  even 
put  a few  Employment  Security  people  out  of  work,  altliougli  I doubt  it. 

MR.  ODELL;  An  historical  reference,  Malcolm.  Bi  1935  we  had  an  IBM  punch  card 
system  of  classification  and  placement  in  a demonstration  office  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The 
thing  was  abandoned,  really  because  I think  the  system  and  our  classification  system  were  ' 
not  perfected  the  point  where  it  worked  effectively.  So  we  decided  there  was  nothing  in 
this  for  us. 

MR.  LOVELL:  It  might  have  been  true  at  that  time,  but  it’s  not  true  today. 

MR.  ODELL:  That’s  ri^it. 

DR.-  ADAMS;  We  have  got  some  people  over  here  that  wanted  the  floor. 

Mr.  Mugaas? 

MR.  MUGAAS:  I would  Ito  to  mal^e  a couple  of  comments  on  local  office  operations. 

As  we  have  expanded  our  services  in  the  youtli  program,  we  did  something  that  I do  not 
think  has  been  done  before.  Tliat  is,  we  did  provide  a lot  more  staff  in  relation  to  die 
number  of  people  served.  So  at  least  in  this  area  we  are  getting  some  experience  that  will  • 
indicate  what  you  can  do  with  hard-to-place  people  if  you  do  provide  sufficient  staff.  This 
we  have  never  been  able  to  do  in  the  past. 

By  providing  separate  youth  offices  where  we  can  observe  and  see  what  they  are  doing 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  people  that  are  placed  and  the  kind  of  people  that  are  placed,  we 
may  be  creating  a precedent  that  can  be  followed  in  serving  other  groups  who  need  similar 
individual  services. 
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dr;  ADAMS:  Hiis  lady,  - • 

MRS.  HELEN  RANDALL  (Cleveland  Welfare  Federation) : My  experience  is  in  community 
planning  and  coor (dination,  not  in  direct  service  to  older  workers.  I would  like  to  whole- 
heartedly support  Chuck  Odell  on  the  basis  of  my  personal  experience,  hi  our  community  — 
and  I have  a feeling  that  it  pertains  in  other  communities  — we  have  been  doing  planning  and 
the  development  of  services  on  a "crisis”  basis. 

If  we  had  a real  conviction  built  into  our  Employment  Service  philosophy  about  the  need 
for  specialized  services  or  adequate  services  for  older  workers,  then  we  would  not  have 
what  is  happening  in  Cleveland. 

Our  Employment  Service  older  worker  specialist,  because  of  crisis  planning,  has  been 
transferred  now  to  youth  work  and  stationed  out  in  one  of  the  nei^borhood  centerSj.  counsel- 
ing with  "disadvantaged”  youth.  When  he  was  operating  as  an  older  worker  specialist,  he 
did  not  give  direct  service  to  clients.  He  was  one  person  in  the  Employment  Service  Older 
Worker  Department  and  most  effective  in  promoting  and  coordinating,  services  for  older 
workers  within  various  systems  in  the  community. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Cleveland  has  a program,  sponsored  by  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education,  Adult  Education  Division;  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  in  the 
planning  area;  and  the  Ohio  State  Employment  Service  — a program  of  "career  clinics  for 
mature  women."  These  women,  all  40  and  over,  register  at  the  State  Employment  Service. 
The  specialist  h he  older  worker  program  makes  all  of  the  arrangements.  The  Board  of 
Education  provides  funds  for  a coordinator  who  assists  in  registration.  Registrants  se- 
lected for  the  Clinic  meet  for  six  three-hour  class  sessions  which  are  staffed  by  volunteer 
personnel  people,  men  and  women,  from  business  and  industry.  Testing  is  provided  through 
the  Employment  Service.  We  malce  no  promise  of  a job  at  the  end.  But  each  woman  goes 
back  to  the  Employment  Service  for  job  referral.  The  State  Employment  Service  specialist 
has  served  as  the  nucleus  for  planning  and  coordination  of  a variety  of  community  resources, 
including  employer  participation  throughout  the  15  Clinics.  This  has  been  an  educational 
employment  experience  not  only  for  the  older  women  but  also  for  the  participating  employers 
as  4jo  the  potential  of  older  women  workers. 

* * • 

I think  this  illustrates  what  Louis  Levine  suggested  tiiis  morning  — that  we  try  .to 
utilize  much  more  fully  the  resources  of  the  older  worker  specialists  in  the  Employment 
Service  by  Integrating  and  coordinating  their  services  with  the  other  community  resources 
and  facilities. 

I would  like  to  support  wholeheartedly  Chuck’s  suggestion  and  proposition. 

dr;  ADAIVIS:  Yes? 

MISS  ELEANOR  FAIT  (Older  Worker  Specialist,  California  State  Employment  Service, 
Sacramento,  California) : I am  one  of  the  older  worker  specialists.  I want  to  assure  Chuck 


that  we  are  still  faithful  to  his  original  ideas,  and  we  do  have  an  older  worker  specialist 
in  each  of  our  120  offices. 

We  have  four  administrative  areac  v^ere  we  have  an  area  coordinator  of  the  older 
worker  program. 


We  still  have  this  problem  of  ’*rabbit-chasing,  ” as  it  has  been  (jailed,  and  if  our  older 
worker  specialists  weren*t  active  in  their  job  there  would  be  times  when  there  would  be  no 
activity  at  all  for  the  older  workers.  They  are  the  lobbyists  in  the  local  office  — sometimes 
the  only  one, 

Ihere  is  no  community  expression  anywhere  that  I know  of,  except  in  one  or  two  or- 
ganizations locally  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  going,  that  represijnts  the  older  worker  in 
the  public  place. 

We  also  have  a computerized  operation  — this  is  a comment  to  Mr.  Lovell  — for  pro- 
fessional placement  — a large,  expensive  project  called  LINGS.  It  is  computerized  and 
it  works  very  satisfactorily. 


D,  :iKE:  I hope  Mr.  LovelPs  suggestion  of  automation  does  mean  to  supplement 
huiiian  judgment  in  working  witli  older  people  and  not  take  the  place  of  it. 

MR.  LOVELL:  I wasn*t  referring  just  to  older  people.  I was  talking  about  the  whole 
process.  Computers  dor  »t  replace  individual  judgment.  It’s  a question  of  giving  greater 
opportuniiy  for  judgment  to  human  beings. 


MRSi  DRAKE: 

MR'  LOVELL: 

MRS,  DRAKE: 
with  the  applicant. 


I agree. 

Worlcing  with  more  information. 

But  do  some  of  it  by  hand  and  have  an  eyeball -to -eyeball  relationship 


MR.  LOVELL:  I can't  buy  the  fact  that  doing  it  by  hand  necessarily  means  better  judg 
ment.  I think  better  judgment  comes  when  you  have  wider  availability  of  pertinent  informa* 
tion. 


MISS  FAIT:  We  are  able  to  offer  jobs  to  more  people  in  more  locations  by  means  of  a 
computer  than  under  the  cumbersome  clearance  order  process  which  is,  I am  sure,  what 
you  are  referring  to, 

MRS,  DRAICE:  I am  not  objecting  to  that.  I just  would  not  like  to  see  human  judgment 
eliminated. 


MR.  LOVELL:  I don’t  think  any  of  us  would. 
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MR,  NORMAN  HARVEY  ( United  States  Employment  Service) : I want  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  the  Employment  Service  now  has  mobile  teams  of  counselors,  Interviewers,  and 
labor  area  analysts  16  states,  reaching  out  to  serve  areas  where  we  do  not  have  local 
offices.  Since  there  is  such  a large  concentration  of  older  people  in  hiese  rurrd  places,  I 
thou^t  this  mi^t  be  of  interest. 

We  have  available  up  in  the  lobby  some  reprints  from  The  Employment  Service  Review. 
illustrating  the  kinds  of  service  that  are  being  provided. 

MRS,  TURNER:  This  is  the  issue  — what  do  we  really  believe  the  Employment  Service 
should  carry  as  responsibility  within  its  function.  It  seems  to  me  as  a person  and  having 
experience  with  the  Employment  Service,  that  if  the  Employment  Service  built  itself  around 
a function  for  persons  who  wer  unemployed  and  who  were  unemployable,  the  older  worker 
would  get  what  he  needs,  the  youth  would  get  what  he  needs,  the  under -employed  would  get 
what  he  needs,  and  you  wouldn’t  have  to  build  the  prestige  of  the  Service  on  Youth  Opportunity 
Centers,  on  this,  or  on  that,  or  on  the  other  thing.  You  would  build  on  what  it  is  within  its 
function  in  a community,  which  is  an  essential  function. 

MR.  LOVELL:  Hear,  hear  I 

DR.  ADAMS:  Yes? 

MRS.  FRANIC  U SINGER  (Executive  Director,  Welfare  Council  of  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey) : I am,  like  you,  spealcing  for  the  community  development  standpomt.  What 

has  bothered  me  very  much  is  we  have  emphasized  what  the  Employment  Service  can  do,  and 
it  seems  to  have  shrunk  as  I sat  here  into  less  and  less  of  what  I was  hoping  it  would  extend 
itself  in  doing. 

I originally  was  more  concerned  with  workers  60  and  up  than  I was  with  45  to  60,  and 
I realize  now  that  is  a pro!  'em  that  I haven’t  sen  too  much  aware  of,  and  it  is  good  that  it 
was  called  to  my  attention.  However,  it  still  leaves  me  feeling  that  the  Employment  Service 
as  set  up  at  this  time  is  far  from  ideal.  We  are  not  serving  large  segments  of  the  population 
— not  only  the  ones  60  and  up,  but  other  people  in  our  communities  who  are  not  even  familiar 
with  the  Employment  Service,  people  we  are  trying  to  reach  through  die  Title  V programs. 

No  effort  is  made  by  the  Employment  Service  to  reach  out  — at  least  not  in  our  com- 
munity. 

When  such  a project  was  being  developed  — and  I was  in  on  helping  its  development  — 
and  we  asked  for  people  who  were  under -employed  or  not  employed,  the  only  ones  they  knew 
were  those  who  at  one  time  or  another  had  come  hi  for  unemployment  compensation.  Well, 
^hat  about  the  small  businessman  who  would  not  fall  into  this  bracket  ? When  you  are  fired, 
you  don't  get  unemployment  Insurance.  What  about  many  people  who  may  never  have  worked 
or  worked  sporadically  so  they  never  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Employment  Service  ? 
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The  reputation  of  the  Employment  Service  very  often  leaves  much  to  be  desired  as  far 
as  th^f  ker  is  concerned.  When  they  come  to  me  to  ask,  "How  do  I find  employment  ?" 
and  I suggest  the  Service,  they  say,  "I  have  been  there,  but  nothing  has  happened, " which 
also  shows  up  that  it  is  only  as  strong  as  the  person  who  runs  it,  Ihe  director  may  be  very 
Isnowledgeable,  but  the  people  under  him  often  are  not,  and  it  is  very  frequent  that  they  do 
not  identify  the  person  who  needs  counseling. 

This  is  an  actual  insta  nce  of  someone  who  had  come  from  Puerto  Rico,  As  soon  as  he 
filled  out  his  card  and  put  down  that  he  came  from  3?uerto  Rico,  the  interviewer  would  not 
tallc  to  him  unless  an  interpreter  was  there,  never  for  a minute  giving  tlis  person  a chance 
to  say  he  happened  to  have  a Ph,D,  and  spoke  English  fluently.  He  simply  would  not  talk  to 
him  until  an  interpreter  was  gotten.  This  stupidity  — and  I hate  to  say  it  — is  shown  so 
often  that  people  with  problems  or  those  in  a minority  group  never  get  very  far.  The  name 
is  put  on  the  list.  They  are  shuffled  into  die  backgzound.  They  never  get  to  see  the  special 
counselor. 

So  here  are  vast  areas  that  are  not  receiving  help. 

DR,  ADAMS:  Let  me  change  the  subject  slightly.  I was  just  looking  a second  ago  at 
the  genertil  tilie  imder  v/hich  we  are  supposed  to  be  having  our  discussion,  and  it  says, 
"Emplo3mient  Services  for  Older  Workers  — What  More  Is  Needed  ?"  It  doesn^t  say  anything 
particularly  diat  we  have  to  confine  our  attention  to  just  the  public  service. 

We  have  talked  a little  bit  about  some  of  the  volimtary  services  that  go  on,  but  let  me 
remind  you  that  in  this  country  we  have  pluralism  run  rampant  in  the  employment  agency 
field;  that  we  have  a system  of  private  employment  agencies  which  have  more  staff  than  the 
Public  Employment  Service,  although  they  have  somewhat  fev/er  offices,  some  400  or  500 
perhaps  as  compared  witbi  2, 000,  But  what  do  we  know  about  what  these  private  fee -charging 
agencies  are  doing  for  olcier  workers  ? Does  anyone  have  any  information  on  that  ? 

MR.  ODELL:  Nothing,  ' 

dr;  ADAMS:  Nothing? 

MRS.  SINGER:  No. 

MISS  FAIT:  No. 

DR.  ADAMS:  I would  assume  that  might  tie  an  exaggeration. 

MR.  ODELL:  No,  it  isn’t. 

DR.  ADAMS;  For  this  reason:  that  a number  — how  many  I’m  not  sure  — of  these 
private,  fee-charging  agencies,  especially  in  the  large  metropolitan  areas,  are  concerned 
with  the  placement  of  managerial,  executive  lypes.  Here  often  you  find  that  age  is  not  so  much 
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of  a barrier,  I would  suppose  that  they  are  doing  quite  a job  there. 

MR.  ODELL:  Yes,  but  I assumed  you  were  talking  about  people  who  were  hard  to  place 
because  of  age.  Unless  there  are  a few  rare  exceptions  that  really  have  a tailored  kind  of 
counseling  service  directed  to  helping  the  hard-tO'-place,  by  and  large  the  private  agencies 
want  to  sldm  off  the  cream  of  the  crop. 


Their  basic  philosophy  is  well  documented  in  the  public  press  and  Headers*  Digest 
and  in  the  Congressional  hearings.  It  is,  "Let  the  Employment  Service  deal  with  the  hard- 
to-place.  We  can  handle  the  easy  ones  and  the  best  ones,  because  we  have  die  best  orders 
and  the  best  relationships  with  employers.  We  would  be  delisted  to  refer  all  our  hard -to - 
older  workers  to  the  Employment  Service,  and  why  don*t  tliey  do  something  for  them  ?" 


DR,  ADAMS:  It  may  well  be  the  hard-to-place  older  workers  do  tend  to  gravitate  to 
the  puoiic  itgcuCxcso.  Dut  the  genersl  topic  here  doesn^t  sptjciw  tnat  we  are  to  deal  only  with 
the  hard-to-place  older  worker,  r. 


MR,  ODELL:  It's  interesting,  Leonard  — and  you  probably  are  aware  of  this  — that 
the  strongest  units  of  an  organization  lilce  Forty-Plus,  which  is  concerned  with  the  placement 
of  managerial  and  executive  displaced  older  groups,  are  in  those  areas  where  you  have  the 
hipest  concentration  of  private,  fee-ch^ging  ag^cies  serving  the  executive  and  managerial 
personnel. 

These  people  are  simply  not  welcome  in  those  offices.  Thejf  don*  t have  any  place  therc^ 

MR.  KELLEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  — 

DR.  ADAMS:  Yes? 

MR.  KELLEY:  — my  name  is  Kelley,  from  Michigan, 

Until  we  give  these  people  an  opportunity,  Chuck,  now  that  we  have  a prohibition  against 
age  as  a factor  in  employment,  I thinlc  it's  an  error  to  assume  that  they  will  not  cooperate. 

I was  on  Michigan's  Pair  Employment  IVactices  Commission  for  eight  years,  and  we 
approached  all  State  agencies  first,  and,  of  course,  we  had  the  cooperation  of  the  Ivi’ichigan 
Employment  Security  Commission, 

But  then  we  approached  the  'vate  employment  agencies.  And  I grant  that  we  had  to 
have  three  meetings  with  them,  bu  at  the  third  meeting  all  of  the  principal  agencies  signed 
a code  of  fair  ^^mplojrment  practices  and  lived  up  to  it. 

MR,  ODELL:  I didn't  say  they  wouldn't  cooperate,  Harry. 

MR.  KELLEY:  We  have  got  to  give  them  a chance. 
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MR,  ODELL:  I didn*t  say  they  wouldn't  cooperate  on  an  age  discrimination  law,  I 
don't  tliink  they  will  violate  the  law.  The  question  was  asked:  V/ill  they  malce  a significant 
effort  to  help  ? 

MR.,  KELLEY:  They  did  with  the  minority  group  people.  They  actually  did, 

NoWp  age,  of  course  — they're  a minority  group  also. 

Governor  Romney  held  a jjaceting  yesterday  in  Lansing  with  the  directors  of  important 
State  agencies  because  of  this  Act  which  went  into  effect  a month  or  so  ago,  and  within  60 
days  we'll  have  a State-wide  meeting  on  this  subject  of  age  and  employment.  Surely  Chuck, 
as  president  of  the  Michigan.  Gerontological  Society,  and  in  his  position  with  UAW,  will  help 
us  get  all  of  labor  out.  And  I promise  that  I can  get  the  support  of  employers,  because  I 
alreacfy  have  12  or  15  of  them  v/ho  are  pledged  to  get  all  employers  out  for  diis  meeting. 

I would  lilce  to  approach  this  factor  of  age  in  employment  with  my  friends  in  the  private 
employment  agencies  as  I did  the  matter  of  the  minority  group  people  employment,  I think 
they  will  help  us. 

I think  the  whole  core  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  revolves  around  what  Malcolm 
Lovell  is  doing  in  Detroit,  by  getting  UCS  and  getting  MESC  and  the  Employers  Association 
of  Detroit  sind  of  Michigan,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  together. 

We  have  talked  about  everybody  here  except  the  employer,  the  fellow  who  finally  malces 
that  decision.  And  I think  that  Malcolm  is  on  the  ri^t  track  when  we  involve  aR  factors  in 
this  whole  situation. 

DR.  ADAMS:  Yes  ? 

MRS.  BROWN:  From  my  owi  personal  experience  I have  learned  that  there  is  a very 
simple  answer  to  why  private  employmeniu  agencies  are  not  a practical  answer  for  some 
older  workers. 

That  is,  if  you  have  spent  20  years  doing  something,  you  are  probably  demanding  a 
salary  that  is  hi^er  than  somebody  who  has  only  spent  a year  or  two  doing  that  same  thing. 

If  you  wish  to  apply  for  a position  which  is  listed  by  a private  commercial  employment 
service,  you  must  sign  a contract  which  states  that  you  will  pay  your  first  month's  salary 
within  60  or  90  days,  which  is  more  than  I could  ever  afford  to  promise  to  do  when  I was 
unemployed.  It's  a big  lump  sum  payment  that  must  be  made  promptly  as  soon  as  the  posi- 
tion has  been  accepted. 

It's  too  much  of  a hazard  to  sign  up  for  a payment  of  $1, 000  within  90  days  if  you  have 
been  unemployed  for  some  time. 
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DR,  ADAMS:  Yes,  Mrs,  Christman? 

MRS.  CHRISTMAN:  I Ihink  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  not  all  worker«s  over 
40  or  45  have  employment  problems  when  they  are  unemployed.  If  I recall  correctly,  it 
was  the  experience  of  the  Employment  Service  in  some  specialized  studies  that  45  per  cent 
of  the  older  workers  In  the  over -40  group  presented  no  employment  problem  whatsoever, 

Ihey  had  marketable  skills.  There  was  a market  for  them.  They  got  new  employment  with 
no  difficulty. 

It  was  the  remaining  group  that  had  an  employment  problem,  associated  primarily 
vrith  age,  who  required  assistance. 


Ihe  Employment  Service  m v/hat  was  the  "Seven  Cme»  Study,  ••  done  in  1966  i 

believe  it  was,  found  that  if  counseling  was  provided  for  this  group,  if  special  placement 
efforts  were  made  and  individual  job  development,  these  people  could  be  placed.  But  special 
adult-type  counseling  was  required. 

With  that  background  I would  like  io  Inquire  to  what  extent  the  CAUSE  program  that 
was  described  this  morning  — out-servxe  training  for  counselors  — I»m  sorry  fliat  Jack 
Hurt  isn't  still  here  — provided  training  for  older  worker  counseling  specialists,  or  to 
what  extent  was  it  confined  entirely  to  youth  counselors  ? 

I think  we  ought  to  get  at  the  qiicstlon  of  the  dimensions  of  the  older  worker  counseling 
program  in  the  Employment  Service  today,  because  I am  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
very  limited  and  possibly  should  be  enlarged  wdth  specialized  training. 

Is  there  anyone  here  from  'he  Employment  Service  who  knows  the  answer  ? 

* DR,  ADAMS:  Mr,  Mugaas? 

MR,  MUGAAS:  The  CAUSE  training  was  geared  entirely  to  the  youth  program.  Not 
only  that,  but  in  staffing  the  YCXJ's  we  had  to  take  our  experienced  people,  the  ablest  coun- 
selors in  many  instances;  so  we  robbed  he  regular  office  in  order  to  get  a nucleus  of  ex- 
perienced people  in  the  YCC ' s. 

So  that  adds  to  thif>  present  shortage  that  we  have  now  of  able  counselors  for  mature 
workers. 


MRS.  CHRISTM  AN:  Is  it  a fact  that  in  some  States  there  are  no  older  worker 
specialists  ? 

MRS.  RANDALL;  Yes. 

MR,  MUGAAS:  Full-time,  yes. 
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MRS^  RANDALL:  Tliat^s  true. 

MRS,  CHRISTMAN:  May  I follow  up  then  with  a comment?  We  hear  and  have  heard 
iiOT  years  that  the  Employment  Service  does  not  have  funds  enough  to  supply  the  services 
that  are  needed.  Who  asks  for  the  funds  ? 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  goes  to  the  Congress  to  request  funds  based  on 
requests  that  have  come  from  the  States.  There  is  usually  no  supporting  testimony  from 
the  States.  The  Bureau  presents  the  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  I were  a member  ox  Congress,  I would  consider  this  a fairly 
selfH3erviag  request  on  the  part  of  bureaucracy, 

I see  very  little  evidence  ot  any  community  demand  for  improved  employment  services 
for  the  older  worker.  And  I am  wondering  whether  the  key  to  improvement  does  not  lie 
in  organized  community  demand,  if  this  problem  is  recognized  as  a problem. 

The  Employment  Service  is  .responsive  to  public  demand  if  it  is  loud  enou^. 

MR,  MUGAAS:  I * d like  to  make  a comment  on  that « I have  observed  the  testimony 
that  goes  before  Congress  in  connection  with  Vocational  Rehabilitation  agencies  and  their 
representative  organization,  the  National  Rehabilitation  .Association,  an  organization 

that  encompasses  a great  number  of  organizations  focused  on  the  special  needs  of  the 
disabled. 

Their  organization  parades  before  Congress  a large  number  of  heads  of  these  organiza- 
tions who  give  testimony  as  to  what  Congress  ought  to  do  for  their  people  back  home.  This 
is  quite  a contrast  to  a Federal  agency  head  appearing  before  Congress  and  asking  for 
money  for  his  own  agency. 

MRS.  CHRISTMAN:  It  has  been  commented  here  a couple  of  times  today  that  com- 
munity representatives  who  are  here  have  not  been  .ware  that  there  was  a problem  for 
this  age  group. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  are  aware  that  there  is  a youth  problem  because  we  have 
delinquency,  we  want  to  keep  them  busy  and  out  of  trouble  and  out  of  our  hair  ? 

Everybody  is  aware  that  there  is  an  aged  problem,  because  there  are  organizations. 

But  the  age  group,  40-60,  has  no  organization,  no  spokesmen,  and  even  communities 
are  not  aware  the  problem  exists,  which  is,  I take  it,  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  meet- 
ing. ^d  maybe  we  need  to  recommend  stimulus  of  community  attention  to  the  problem 
and  community  demand  for  whatever  they  see  the  local  service  needs  are. 


DR.  ADAMS:  Any  further  comments  or  suggestions  ? 


Does  anyone  have  any  specific  proposals  that  they  would  like  to  advance  in  tJie  same  way 
that  Zoe  Fal  es  Christman  here  has  just  made  one  with  respect  to  the  Public  Employment 
Service  or  private  employment  services,  with  respect  to  improvement  of  their  operations 
from  the  standpoint  of  older  workers  ? 

Do  we  need  to  know  more  about  what  some  of  tiiese  private  agencies  are  doing  or  not 
doing  ? 


To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  we  don*t  have  in  this  country  any  comprdiensive  informa- 
tion about  the  placement  activities  of  private  agencies. 


MES.  DRAKE:  You  mean  the  fee-paying  agencies  ? 


I 
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You  don't  get  it  from  the  Census  of  Business,  and  that^s  the  onl; 
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source  ihat  I know  about  that  does  provide  national  statistics  on  vhat  they  are  doing. 


In  the  State  of  California,  information  is  collected  about  some  phases  of  their 
activities  and  is  published. 


Yes? 


MR.  KOENIG:  You  were  talking  about  other  agencies  employing  people  and  services. 

I heard  at  a manpower  meeting  a couple  of  months  ago  that  the  Employment  Service  only 
places  about  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  people  who  get  jobs. 

MR.  LOVELL:  Right. 

MR.  KOENIG:  This  means,  then,  there  are  many,  many  people  employed  in  our 
labor  market  that  do  not  go  through  the  Employment  Service.  I am  making  reference  here 
to  the  personnel  divisions  of  many  of  the  big  companies.  I have  had  connections  with  the 
bow  Chemical,  Continental  Can,  Kaiser-Frazer  Company.  They  all  have  their  own  em- 
ployment service,  personnel  service.  They  have  their  owx  batteries  of  tests.  They  even 
have  their  own  educational  programs  they  put  people  in  — a pre-appreniiceship  program, 
or  while  they  are  working  in  the  company  waiting  for  an  opening  in  an  apprenticeabl  e trade. 

Now,  to  me,  this  is  a big  area.  Maybe  it  involves  a much  bigger  group  of  people  than 
the  Employment  Service  is  handling  nationwide.  Is  this  something  worthy  of  discussion, 
going  back  to  your  original  question  of  whether  there  are  other  agencies  ? 

I only  raise  the  question. 

DR.  ADAMS:  Just  a point  here  of  information.  I think  that  actually  the  public 
agencies  handle  a substantial  proportion  of  the  psrsons  v/ho  become  unemployed,  in  the 
sense  that  those  people  register.  But  I think  the  statistics  on  the  numbers  of  job  openings 
they  actually  fill  would  indicate  that  it  is  between  15  and  20  per  cent. 


o 
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MR,  KLEIN:  That's  right 


DR.  ADAMS:  The  ofificial  estimate  that  1 recall  is  16  per  cent 


MR.  KLEIN:  Yes 


MR,  LOVELL:  We  have  25  in  Michigan 


! 


MR.  KLEIN:  It  varies  State  to  State^  hut  on  national  average  you're  about  rij^t, 

DR,  ADAMS:  I don't  think  we  were  really  considering  what  it  is  that  private  employers 
> are  dohig  throu^  their  own  employment  offices  in  this  discussion,  1 gather  that  that  was 
outside  the  limits  of  our  mandate  here  for  this  discussion* 


MRS.  DRAKE:  I would  like  to  just  say  that  I think  a person  in  an  area  of  low  un-  | 

employment,  as  we  have,  can  get  his  own  job,  but  I think  the  older  person  does  need  to  be  || 

given  some  courage  and  encouragement,  some  confidence  in  himself.  Almost  one  out  of  two  | 

people  who  come  in  to  our  privately-sponsored,  free  employment  service  can  go  out  and  just  I 

know  that,  well , yes,  he  can  get  a job.  And  they  go  out  and  get  their  own  job.  We  like  to  | 

feel  that  this  is  a service  we  offer  by  saying,  "Yes,  you  have  something  to  offer, " And  j 

actually  only  those  who  have  a little  trouble  come  to  an  agency,  because  if  they  have  a I 

ekill  to  offer,  v^ether  they  be  Negro  or  v^ether  they  be  over  50,  ftiey  can  get  a job  some-  | 

times  tfarou£^  a private  employment  service,  a fee-charging  service,  sometimes  on  their  | 

own  and  by  watching  the  papers,  | 

MR.  KLEIN:  It  is  estimated  about  60  per  cent  of  the  people  who  get  jobs  get  them 
t.hroui^  .private  channels  without  any  intermediary  other  than  maybe  a friend  or  relative 
or  duroug^  direct  application  to  the  mployment  office  of  a company. 

1 would  suspect,  with  the  older  worker,  that  might  be  too  hi^  a percentage  to  e^q^ect,  | 
particularly  the  older  workers  we  seem  to  be  talking  about  in  this  panel,  namely,  those  that 
have  some  rather  complicated  problems,  maybe  several  different  problems  interacting  with 
each  other, 

I was  just  wondering,  Leonard,  whether  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  there  are  pro- 
visions for  grants  for  pilot  and  demonstration  programs  to  State  Commissions  on  the  Aging 
wd  similar  bodies.  They  cover  the  whole  gamut  of  services  to  the  aging  — education, 

.housing,  health,  etcetera.  But  they  also  include  empl  oyment. 

Perhaps  some  survey  of  the  resources  available  to  older  workers  in  a sample  of ^ > 

States  mig^t  be  undertaken  throu^  grants  available  under  the  Oldmr  Americans  Act, 
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I don*t  know  enou^  about  the  mechanism  of  it,  but  I think  it  is  worthy  of  investigation. 
It  is  a brand-new  program,  Isn^t  Mr.  Benhlll  going  to  be  here  tomorrow  ? 

MR.  KELLEY:  Tomorrow  morning. 

MR.  KLEIN:  I think  some  questioning  of  him  along  these  lines  mi^t  oe  in  order. 

MR,  KELLEY:  He  may  not  be  able  to  answer,  because  the  guidelines  are  not  — 

MR.  KLEIN:  They  are  not  set. 

MRt  KELLEY:  They  are  not  entirely  complete.  But  people  who  think  they  understand 
the  intent  of  the  Act  say  that  it  is  possible  to  do  training. 

MR,  KLEIN:  The  qiiestions  may  influence  some  of  the  guidelines. 

MR.  KELLEY:  That*s  right. 

MRS.  DRAKE:  I have  investigated  this,  and  I am  told  the  scope  is  broad,  the  interest 
is  wide,  but  the  funds  are  limited. 

DR.  ADAMS:  Well,  perhaps  we  have  run  out  of  ammunition  here  and  it  is  time  that 
we  brought  this  session  to  an  end, 

I won*t  try  to  summarize  all  of  the  many  interesting  points  that  have  been  made.  I 
have  the  impression  that  we  have  come  to  a consensus  on  a few  outstanding  matters,  and  one 
is  that  in  answer  to  the  question,  ’’Employment  Services  for  Older  Workers  — What  More 
Is  Needed?”  we  all  agree  that  a good  deal  more  is  needed  by  way  of  counseling,  placement, 
research  and  special  efforts  to  help  this  group. 

Secondly,  that  the  program  for  tlie  older  worker  has  suffered  to  some  extent  because 
of  fluctuations  in  our  population,  of  chsmges  in  the  job  market,  and  of  political  pressures  on 
the  Public  Employment  Service  that  have  not  only  absorbed  the  additional  funds,  some  of 
which  mi^t  have  gone  into  helping  older  workers,  but  actually,  on  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
cussion here  today,  have  resulted  In  diversion  of  some  people  who  formerly  were  working 
on  an  older  worker  program  and  who  are  now  engaged  in  other  things, 

Ihree  of  our  panel  members  have  talked  about  e3q)erimental  programs  that  are  going 
on  that  will  have  a bearing  in  the  future  on  the  Public  Employment  Service. 

Dr.  Sheppard,  on  the  basis  of  his  study  in  Erie,  has  some  interesting  findings  that,  if 
the  Public  Employment  Service  is  alert,  could  be  used  on  an  experimental  basis  in  the  Erie 
office  itself,  to  see  where  the  Employment  Service  can  do  a better  job  in  identifying  people 
with  needs  for  special  attention  and  those  who  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  their  motivation  can 
be  relied  on  to  look  after  themselves. 
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Your  six-  or  seven-area  special  project  work  also  will  produce  some  findings  which 
in  turn  can  be  put  to  the  test  in  pilot  programs. 

Ihen  in  your  Detroit  prografa  of  trying  to  bring  to  bear  the  community  resources  on 
this  problem  of  the  older  worker  and  special  groups,  here  again  we  have  some  special  work 
and  special  action  programs  under  way  that  may  turn  out  to  be  quite  significant. 

So  that  it  is,  I think,  hopeful  that  there  are  these  experimental  research  and  action 
programs  imder  way  and  that  these  in  time,  if  given  a chance,  will  introduce  some  new 
techniques,  some  new  possibilities  for  improving  the  work  of  especially  the  Public  Employ- 
ment Service  in  its  service  to  older  workers. 

If  there  are  no  other  comments,  I suggest  that  we  are  adjourned,  with  thanks  , our 
panelists. 

( Whereupon,  at  4:25  p.m,  the  panel  discussion  was  adjourned.) 
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General  Session 
Wednesday,  January  19 


The  general  session  was  convened  at  9;  10  a.m, , Wednesday,  January  19,  1966,  Mr* 
Sherrill  D,  McMillen,  Director  of  Program  Planning  and  Development,  Division  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education,  United  States  Of^ce  of  Education,  presiding. 


ME.  McMlLLEN:  Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

c 

I'm  glad  to  see,  after  feeing  involved  in  a conference  now  for  the  past  few  days,  that 
you  are  all  out  this  morning  to  participate  in  our.l^st  morning  of  general  sessions. 

We  think  this  morning  that  we  have  a real  program  outlined. 

Our  first  speaker  certainly  brings  to  us.  a rich  background  of  training  and  experience 
in  fields  of  social  work,  mental  health,  rehabilitation,  public  welfare,  all  of  which,  of  course, 
are  concerned  with  problems  of  the  older  worker. 

He  holds  a Master’s  degree  in  Social  Work  from  the  University  of  Michigan  where  he 
was  on  the  faculty  from  1956  to  1960. 

While  on  the  faculty  he  helped  organize  and  acted  as  a consultant  for  a vocational 
rehabilitation  program  for  the  Kaiser-Frazer  United  Auto  Workers-CIO  Social  Security  Fund™ 

He  was  formerly  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Citizens’  Advisory  Committee  on  Aging 
in  California  and  acting  chi  ef  of  the  Division  of  Medical  Care  in  the  California  Department  of 
Public  Welfare, 

He  was  a delegate  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in  1961  and  a special  con- 
sultant to  the  California  Depairtment  of  Public  Welfare. 


He  Is  now  president  of  the  W estem  Gerontological  Society , a member  and  adviser  of 
the  National  Council  on  Senior  Citizens,  past  president  of  the  Michigan  Rehabilitation  Society, 

and  a member  of  the  Council  of  Social  Work  Education  and  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association. 

It  is  a real  pleasure  for  me  this  morning  to  introduce  our  Conunissioner  of  Adminis~ 
tration  on  Aging  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Mr,  William  D#  Bechill 

Mr,  Bechill. 

(Applause. ) 

MR.  william  D,  BECHILL  (Commissioner,  Administration  on  Aging,  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare);  Thaiik  you  very  much. 

Congressman  Long  and  members  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 


I was  asked  to  discuss  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  the  concern  of  this  legislation  with 
the  problems  of  tiie  employment  of  the  older  worker, 

. the  year  immediately  before  coming  into  this  position  I now  hold,  it  was  my 

privilege  to  work  with  the  California  Department  of  Employment  and  the  Citizens^  Advisory 
Committee  on  Aging  in  carrying  cut  an  intensive  stu^  of  the  employment  problems  and  the 
need  for  employment  opportunities  of  older  people  in  the  State  of  California. 

Initially , I want  to  acknowledge  my  appreciation  for  the  work  of  a person  who  was  on 
your  program  yesterday , Miss  Eleanor  Fait,  who  is  Supervisor  of  the  older  worker  program 
in  the  California  Department  of  Employment, 

Miss  Fait  and  everyone  in  the  Department  gave  their  full  cooperation  and  assistance  to 
this  stu(fy  and  to  the  recommendations  that  resulted  in  both  legislation  and  administrative 
action  following. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  is  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  legislation  enacted  in 
behalf  of  the  older  people  of  this  nation  in  our  national  history,  I think  it  is  particularly  signi* 
ficant  that  one  of  the  ten  objectives  that  are  stated  in  Title  1 of  the  Act  is  to  assist  the  older 
person  in  our  society  in  having  opportunities  for  employment  without  discrimination  on  accoun 
of  age. 


The  concern  of  this  conference  is  particularly  with  the  problems  of  the  persons  in  the 
age  range  of  45  to  64,  but  I know  that  some  of  your  discussions  have  also  touched  perhaps  on 
the  problems  of  persons  past  65. 
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I think  you  have  more  fanilliarily  any  statistics  I could  provide  might  give,  with 
some  of  the  concerns  with  respect  to  the  particular  lower  age  group  that  I have  Just  mentioned. 
Their  rate  of  displacement  in  the  labor  market  has  been  a problem  under  consideration  by  the 
Federal  government  and  by  State  governments  for  some  time. 

But  I think  there  are  some  encouraging  signs.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
country  have  there  been  tools  as  we  now  have  in  the  Federal  government  to  assist  in  making  a 
concerted  attack  on  this  problem. 

The  basic  challenge,  the  basic  issue  is  how  these  tools  can  be  readily  adapted  both  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  older  person  in  the  existing  labor  foroe  and,  more  critically*  how  they 
can  be  wj»  bear  on  his  re-entry  into  the  labor  force  once  unemployment  has  occurred. 

Some  of  these  current  tools  include  such  legislation  as  has  been  authorized  in  recent 
years  and  expanded  last  year  in  the  field  of  vocaticaial  education,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1965,  and  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 


I would  point  out  that  last  year  Vocational  Rehabilitation  rehabilitated  I think  approxi- 
mately 36,000  persons  aged  45  and  over.  This  was  1,000  persons  more  than  that  agency  was 
able  to  rehabilitate  ten  years  ago. 

Another  resource,  and  one  that  should  be  examined,  is  the  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1965  providing  for  payment  for  rehabilitation  services  from  the  disability 
insurance  fund.  The  importance  of  this  amendment  I thinlc  is  recognized  by  the  fact  that  last 
year  more  than  500,000  applicants  for  disability  insurance  were  screened  by  State  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  and  other  agencies  under  disability  insurance  provisions  of  the  code  for  employ- 
ment. 


There  are  many  other  resources,  including  the  Work Experienceand Training  program 
represented  in  Title  V of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  vhlch  is  admiiJstered  in  the  Depart  - 
ment  by  the  Welfare  Administration. 

The  Older  America  j Act  is  another  resource,  althou^  it  is  not  often  thought  of  in  the 
same  terms  as  these  other  pieces  of  legislation. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Older  Americans  Act  provides  for  three  types  of  grants:  one, 
grants  to  the  States  foi  community  planning  and  services;  another,  direct  Federal  grants, 
for  research  and  demonstration;  and  a third  type,  also  direct  Federal  grants,  for  training. 

In  all  of  these  three  areas -we.  have  noticed  .some  Interest  in  developing  employment 
opportunities  for  older  people. 
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We  have  now  approved,  since  organizing  the  Administration  on  Aging  in  October  of 
1965,  19  State  plans,.  Another  27  State  plans  are  in  process, 

hi  some  of  the  States  there  is  an  emphasis  on  the  development  of  using  sonie  of  these 
funds  for  the  creation  of  part-time  employment  opportunities  for  older  people, 

• A second  related  use  is  the  encourag^ement  of  community  planning  for  the  use  ^d 

development  of  services , and  employment  is  mentioned  in  several  of  these  State  plans  as  part 
of  their  objective, 

A third  is  the  encouragement  of  development  within  a community  of  services  that  would 
provide  counseling  or  working  with  existing  agencies  in  the  development  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  training  opportunities,  especially  for  jobs  in  public  service  occupations.  On  this 
point,  the  new  legislation  passed  by  Congress  last  year  has  itself  generated  a whole  new  bo<fy 
of  employment  opportunities  and  occupations  particularly  in  the  field  of  health. 

One  of  the  direct  concerns  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  in  future  months  relates  to 
our  responsibilities  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  be  a central  focus  in  the  Federal 
government  on  all  aspects  of  aging. 

As  part  of  that  mission,  we  will  be  staffing  the  program  of  the  President’s  Council  on 
Aging,  As  many  of  you  know',  the  President’s  Council  on  Aging  is  a structure  within  the 
Federal  government  for  inter-agency  cooperation  between  those  agencies  wdth  major  pro- 
grams affecting  the  older  people  of  this  country. 

We  hope  to  have  a meeting  of  the  President’s  Council  on  Aging,  the  first  meeting-of  the 
Council  this  year,  next  month.  We  hope  very  much  to  have  on  the  agenda  items  tiiat  deal 
with  ways  and  means  by  which  employment  opportunities  can  be  increased  and  expanded. 

Three  possible  areas  for  consideration,  in  the  thinking  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  *jabor  and  the  very  significant  reports  they  have  presented  to  Congress  in  recent 
weeks  and  months,,  will  be: 

First,  the  steenj^thening  of  the  Public  Employment  Services,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  kinds  of  skills  that  are  needed  in  providing  retrrdning,  providing  improved  job  counseling 
providing  better  planning  of  actions  that  may  be  taken  in  terms  of  any  problems  identified 
in  the  labor  market  involving  noajor  dislocations  in  given  communities. 

Second,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  submitted  in  its  report  pursuant  to  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act,  as  you  know,  a proposal  to  consider  Federal  legislation  that  will  prohibit 
age  discrimination  in  employment. 

Their  report  is  based  on  a sbidy  which  showed  that  this  type  of  legislation  has  worked 
well  in  some  States , and  generally  it  has  worked  well  where  this  concept  has  been  on  a statu- 
tory basis  and  has  been  accompanied  by  an  effective  educational  and  compliance  program. 
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The  relationships  that  the  Administration  on  Aging  has  with  State  governments  throu^ 
its  Title  ni  program  is  a subject  that  I have. been  asked  to  comment  upon. 

Let  me  say  that  I have  a basic  respect  for  the  critical  role  that  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  labor  and  management  and  others  must  play  in  this  important  problem.  But  thinlting 
of  State  government,  you  have  to  think  of  the  existing  network  of  Public  Employment  Services 
throu^out  this  country  as  a major  instrument  and  means  for  attacking  some  of  the  very  cri- 
tical problems  faced  by  older  workers  in  our  changing  economy. 

In  many  States  the  Department  of  Employment,  or  your  State  Employment  Service  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called,  has  in  recent  years,  under  encouragement  from  Washington,  imder 
initiative  at  the  State  level  and  I might  say  mider  some  pressures  realistically  developing 
throughout  given  States,  been  sensitive  to  the  importance  of  working  with  these  volimtaxy 
organizations  and  other  agencies  in  tiie  community  concerned  with  the  employment  problems 
of  older  people. 

Thinking  of  State  government  in  these  terms,  I would  also  point  out  that  in  most  States 
the  resources  of  State  government  that  can  be  brou^t  to  bear  on  a problem  of  this  type  also 
include  your  State  university  and  college  systems,  your  State  and  local  adult  education  pro- 
grams, your  vocational  education  programs,  and,  most  Important,  your  extension  services 
and  systems. 

For  example,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  in  Title  I,  provides  funds  for  colleges 
and  universities  to  work  on  community  projects.  These  are  not  defined  in  specific  terms,  but 
certainly  the  linkage  of  existing  resources,  educational  resources,  with  existing  community 
needs  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  why  this  title  exists  in  the  Act. 

In  California  we  have  had  a good  experience  and  a good  demonstration  of  what  a State 
Commission  on  Aging  can  do  working  cooperatively  with  a State  Department  of  Employment 
and  other  Interested  private  and  public  agencies, 

I hope  you  have  read  the  excellent  article  by  Miss  Fait  which  appeared  in  the  October 
1965  issue  of  the  Employment  Service  Review.  This  sum::narized  the  findings  and 
results  of  the  1964  stuc^  that  I referred  to. 

One  of  the  outcomes  was  the  recommendation  of  16  specific  pieces  of  legislation  which 
were  presented  or  considered  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature, 

California  is  not  the  only  State,  of  course,  that  has  had  this  kind  of  specific  Interest, 
The  State  of  Maryland  has  had  in  operation  in  several  of  its  communities  a specific  part-time 
employment  opportunity  focus  for  older  people.  This  concern  is  represented  in  the  State  plan 
which  Maryland  submitted,  and  I believe  it  will  be  strengthened  as  Maryland  gets  its  program 
into  operation. 
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I would  like  to  close  by  referring  to  the  California  experience,  however,  as  an  exampl 
and  to  refer  to  the  pieces  of  legislation  or  proposals  that  were  introduced. 

There  were  16  of  them,  1 don’t  want  to  cover  them  all,  but  1 think  some  are  worthy 
of  mention. 

The  first  recommendation  was  for  consideration  of  the  establishment  of  a portable 
pension  plan  such  as  is  in  effect  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  Canada.  This  was  really 
directed  at  the  problem  of  mobility  and  transferability  of  the  older  worker  in  our  changing 
economy. 

•The  legislature  felt,  frankly,  that  this  was  a very  new  proposal,  but,  interestingly 
enou^,  they  assigned  the  bill  which  was  drafted  for  interim  stucfy. 

A second  recommendation  was  legislation  that  was  incorporated  actually  into  the 
California  Portable  Pension  Act,  as  it  was  called,  to  regulate  and  establish  standards  for  the 
private  pensions  sold  in  the  State  of  California.  Here  again,  the  feeling  was  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ri^ts  of  workers.  This  also  is  under  Interim  stu^. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  school  districts  to  establish  vocational  courses 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  older  people  was  proposed  in  legislation.  This  passed  and  will  be  put 
into  operation  largely  throu^  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Education  throu^ 
its  Bureau  of  Adult  Education,  by  working  with  local  and  State  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Employment. 

V 

There  were  several  memorializations  that  went  to  Congress  as  a result  of  the  stud^, 
including  a resolution  calling  for  continued  100  per  cent  Federal  financing  of  the  very  im- 
portant and  very  critical  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

I suppose  it  is  always  easy  to  get  through  a State  legislature  a resolution  calling  for 
100  per  cent  Federal  financing,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  had  a very  difficult  time  with 
this  resolution  in  committees  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Another  important  memorialization  which  did  go  through  with  complete  support,  was  t 
resolution  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  Economic  Opportunily  Act  to  provide  grants  to  develop 
part-time  job  opportunities  for  older  workers , particularly  in  such  critical  fields  as  educatic 
recreation  and  health. 


I would  think  that  perhaps  this  kind  of  proposal,  along  with  other  thinldng  that  had  bee; 
submitted,  including  the  work  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  and  other  organizations, 
may  have  resulted  in  some  of  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

I am  referring  to  programs  like  the  foster  grandparent  and  home  help  aide  and  other 
programs. 
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The  important  thing  about  the  California  experience  was  not  so  much  that  major  legis- 
lation v/as  necessarily  established  or  adopted,  although  some  bills  were  adopted  out  of  the  16 
recommendations , but  that  a concern  was  shown  on  the  part  of  a State  Commission  on  Aging 
vested  with  legal  responsibilities  and  a State  public  agency  and  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and 
that  concern  was  expressed  to  the  Legislature* 

Whether  or  not  the  right  proposals  were  advanced,  the  right  recommendations,  of 
course  is  alway  s subject  to  review* 

But  at  the  very  least  I think  the  stu<b^  indicated  the  range  of  choices  available  to 
California  both  in  terms  of  legislative  and  public  and  voluntary  actions  and  efforts* 

I hope  that  the  Administration  on  Aging  will  be  able  to  enjoy  at  some  future  date  a 
similar  experience  working  with  the  appropriate  agencies  in  tiie  Federal  government  in  this 
field  and  with  the  voluntary  organizations  in  bringing  problems  of  this  type,  solutions  of  this 
type,  to  Congress* 

I think  personally  the  Congress  is  sympathetic  to  recommendations  that  are  soundly 
based*  I think  Congress  feels  this  responsibility  most  keenly  but  is  also  looking  £0  Ihe 
agencies  of  government  for  the  best  kind  of  comments,  advice,  proposals  and  ideas  that  can 
be  generated* 

' Thank  you* 

(Applause*) 

MR.  McMILLEN;  I certainly  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Bechill*  ' 

Our  next  speaker  this  morning  certainly  brings  to  us  a long  career  in  the  areas  of 
economics  and  public  service*  He  is  a native  of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  received,  among  his 
other  academic  degrees,  a Ph.D,  degree  inKrx>nomics  from  Princeton  University  in  1938. 

He  started  his  teaching  career  as  an  instructor  in  economics  at  Wesleyan,  moved  to 
Johns  Hopkins  where  he  has  been  from  1947  to  1963  as  a professor  of  Economics. 

He  served  as  a senior  staff  member  on  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  during  the  years  1953  to  1954  and  1956  to  1957.  During  that  time  he  was 
responsible  for  areas  of  labor  and  economic  security. 

He  has  had  many  research  staff  assignments  with  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
in  the  State  of  Ne  ./  York* 

He  has  published  many  articles  in  the  area  of  economics  and  has  worked  pn  statistical 
problems  with  such  agencies  as  the  Federal  government,  the  State  of  New  York,' and  various 
other  agencies  throughout  the  country. 
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He  has  authored  numerous  books  and  articles  on  tii 
manpower  needs  and  other  areas  in  the  field  of  economics 

^ member  of  Congress  he  has  served  on  the  Armed  Services 

^oreien  a Appropriations  Committee  and  a Subcommittee  on 

foreign  Operations  and  MiUtary  Construction  during  the  89th  Congress, 

lember^of^the^Hraio^^  present  to  you  now  the  Honorable  Clarence  Long, 

lember  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Second  District  of  Mainland. 

/Mle  would  be  very  happy  to  entertain  questions  if  you  have  questions 

/hile  he  IS  speakmg  or  when  he  has  completed. 

Dr.  Long. 

(Applause.) 

^ long  (Member  of  Congress,  Second  District  of  Maryland):  My 

^ '^employment  problems  of  older  workers  goes  back  many  years.  As  our 

pointed  out,  I have  done  a lot  of  so-called  intellectual  work  in  this 

statistics  and  the  lilce.  But  I hasten  to  add  that  I was  once  a statistic  my- 

T ^ ^ unemployed  for  some  time.  And,  of  course,  as  a member  of 

subject  to  unemployment  again.  (Laughter)  And  I am  certainly  in  the 
3lass  of  the  older  worker. 


n Pr^«trp  ^ 3-ve  also  had  a very  direct  and  continuing  interest  in  this  problem  in  my  work  as 

■ani-  T sot  re-electod  is  by  doing  things  for  our  constituents.  In 

+ i.  ^ ^ ^ slogan,  ”If  something  goes  wrong,  call  Congressman  Dong'’  — and  every- 
)0(fy  takes  me  up  on  it.  ® 

I have  92  Post  Offices  in  my  District,  and  each  Saturday  I hold  forth  in  one,  meetine 

md  troi^w^Q^  ^ their  problems.  Unemployment  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 

tna  troublesome  of  these  problems. 


11  1^  ^ ftdl-tlme  Job  Desk  in  my  office,  and  one  of  my  best  assistants  spends 

li  her  tame  helpmg  people  to  get  jobs. 

So  I am  familiar  with  imemployment  problems, 
vorkers  cent  of  all  the  peopRi  who  come  to  me  for  job  help  are  older 

,,.i„  ^ is  more  important  than  that  of  older  workers,  particu- 

arly  at  «us  time.  We  are  gomg  to  face  a labor  shortage  in  the  next  year  or  two  as  fliis  Viet- 
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nam  War  warms  up.  By  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  have  as  many  men  in  Vietnam  as  we  had 
in  Korea  at  the  peak.  As  a matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time  there  are  far  more  jobs  calling 
for  workers  than  there  are  workers  needing  jobs  in  my  area.  It  just  happens  that  the  jobs  call 
for  very  different  types  of  sldlls  than  the  older  workers  possess,  so  labor  supply  and  demand 
just  don»t  mesh. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  older  worker  problem?  The  most  obvious,  the  simplest,  the 
one  you  hear  most  about  is  discrimination.  There  is  a good  deal  of  discrimination. 

Last  year,  I held  an  older  worker  conference  in  Baltimore  Coun^,  Most  of  the  big 
business  firm  representatives  were  there  and  listened  to  older  woricers  tell  their  experiences. 
The  firms  there  admitted  that  they  had  rules  against  older  workers,  rules  which  they  couldn’t 
entirely  justify  in  terms  of  their  own  needs  and  experience. 

In  a number  of  cases  we  were  told,  ’’These  rules  are  made  in  New  York.  W.e’re  a 
branch  office,  and  we  do  what  we  are  told.  If  you  want  to  eliminate  these  rules.,  you  will  have 
to  go  to  New  York  to  deal  with  it." 

Partly  this  is  the  problem,  of  big  firms.  When  the  firm  gets  to  be  big,  it  has  rules,  it 
doesn’t  trust  the  judgment  of  the  individual  personnel  manager.  Also,  operations  are  far-flung, 
dealings  are  with  different  unions  and  complex  situations , it’s  risigr  to  let  managers  **play  it  by 
ear,’’  so  firms  stanfktrdUze  their  ways  of  doing  things.  This  leads  to  ]rales  against  the  older 
worker. 

Then,  undoubtedly,  firms  think  the  older  worker  is  more  expensive.  But  whether  the 
older  worker  is  typically  ;more  expensive  or  less  satisfactoiy  is  something  that  the  average 
firm  hasn’t  even  come  to  grips,  with.  Firms  operate  on  the  basis  of  legends  or  superstitions  or 
what-have -y  ou. 

How  these  rules  get  made,  heaven. only  knows. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is. the  "nailed-to-the-floor  pension,’’  which,  as  you  know, . 
means  that  the  worker  — if  he  leaves  a firm  after  many  years  of  being  employed  — leaves  his 
pension  there  usually  in  that  firm.  This  is  wrong,  because  the  worker  has  earned  his  pension. 
No  one  gives  him  his  pension  as  a matter  of  charity.  Rather,  it  is  a deferred  wage.  To  take 
it  away  from  him  when  he  leaves  is  wrong,  and  it  ought  to  be  laid  out  as  wrong  in  the  form  of 
law. 

But  the  fact  that  it  is  done  means  that  the  older  worker,  when  he  leaves  the  job  at  age 
45  must  throw  himself  on  the  doorstep  of  the  next  firm  without  a pension. 

The  next  firm,  of  course,  could  say,  ’’All  right,  we  will  employ  you  on  the  understand- 
ing of  no  pension  when  you  get  through,"  But  to  do  this  would  be  to  expose,  the  fiirm  to  criticism 
as  hard-hearted  and  inhumane.  Morale  inv>bleme  would  arise  as  .people  work  alongside  each 
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ther,  some  getting  the  pension  when  they  retire,  others  not«  So  the  employer  does  the  hum&iie 
..Jng  and  refuses  to  hire  the  man  at  all, 

A portable  pension  system  would  help  change  this  tendency,, 

It  would  also  reduce  the  pressure  to  expand  Social  Security  which  has  the  great  virtue 
jf  being  portable. 

Another  reason  older  workers  have  problems  is  poor  health.  I am  appalled,  as  I look 
hrough  the  records  of  people  who  come  to  me  for  job  help,  at  how  many  are  in  poor  health. 
levy  few  older  workers  who  come  to  me  are  really  healthy  people.  Most  of  them  are  ailing  in 
me  respect  or  another. 

Worse  than  this  is  the  problem  of  lack  of  skill  and  education.  The  older  worker  got 
ils  education  for  the  most  part  at  a time  when  we  weren*t  handing  out  much  education  to  people, 
ilany  came  from  abroad,  many  from  rural  areas.  Wherever  they  came  from,  our  educational 
system  just  wasnH  providing  much  education  20,  30  or  so  years  ago. 

These  older  people  reflect  that  lag.  They  come  to  the  labor  force  with  a background 
vhich  doesn’t  really  prepare  them  for  a very  rapidly  changing  structure  of  labor  demand. 

The  great  demand  for  labor  today  is  in  areas  which  call  for  some  education  — in 
clerical  work,  in  sales  work,  in  various  types  of  white-collar  work,  to  say  iiothing  of  the  pro- 
fessions and  semi -professions. 

Right  now,  as  we  all  know,  we  are  no  longer  a blue-collar  but  a white-collar  labor 
Torce.  A person  without  training  isn’t  equipped  to  make  transitions  which  are  increasingly 
necessary. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  a vast  number  of  older  workers  just  don’t 
have  the  foggiest  idea  how  to  look  for  a job.  They  come  into  an  office,  and  some  of  them  will 
have  alcohol  on  their  breath.  Well,  if  they’re  going  to  do  some  drinking,  for  heaven’s  sake 
they  shouldn’t  do  it  just  before  they  come  in  to  ask  for  a job.  But  they  don’t  even  understand 
«;hat. 


They  may  not  shave;  their  fingernails  will  be  dirty;  th^  slouch  in  the  chair;  they  mum- 
nle;  they  don’t  know  how  to  take  these  intelligence  and  aptitude  tests  which  have  become  so 
important.  And  sometimes  it  isn’t  their  fault. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  postal  worker  who  was  taking  an  exam  for  postal 
work,  and  one  of  the  questions  was,  "How  far  is  the  sun  from  the  earth?" 

The  applicant  scratched  his  head  and  replied,  "Far  enou^  away  so  it  wouldn’t  interfere 
vith  my  duties  of  delivering  the  mail,"  (Lau^ter) 
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But,  nevertheless,  these  are  the  facts  of  life,  and  older  workers  ought  to  leam  how  to 
deal  with  them. 

Also,  when  you  ask  the  imemployed  where  they  have  inquired  about  a job,  too  many 
respond,  "everywhere!**  And  it  turns  out  they  have  inquired  at  two  or  three  firms.  Fre- 
quently, these  are  the  only  firms  they  even  know  exist  — out  of  about  2,000  reasonably  well- 
known  firms  in  the  Baltimore  area. 

Too  many  unemployed  look  for  a job  maybe  a couple  of  times  a week,  and  when  the 
employer  asks  them  what  they  can  do,  they  reply,  "Anyttog." 

Translation;  Nothing. 

For  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when  a person  tells  you  he  can  do  anything,  it  really 
means  nothing.  He  just  doesn*t  know  what  to  tell  you. 

So  there  needs  to  be  a tremendous  amoimt  of  development  in  helping  these  people. 

I think  we  have  made  some  inroads  in  solving  this  problem  in  Baltimore.  I got  a grant 
from  the  U.S,  Department  of  Labor  last  year,  which  has  just  been  renewed,  to  set  up  a series 
of  Do-It-Yourself  Job-Finding  Clinics  for  older  workers  in  the  Baltimore  area. 

A worker  attends  a two-hour  session  twice  a week  for  three  weeksr.  Job  counselors 
are  brought  in  from  business  firms,  MDTA  programs,  and  the  schools,  to  show  them  how  to 
look  for  jobs. 

The  jobless  are  given  practice  sessions  in  employment  tests  and  are  shown  what  they 
did  wrong  and  what  to  anticipate  on  real  job  interviews. 

After  the  worker  has  gone  out  to  look  for  a job,  he  attends  one  of  the  job  clinic  sessions 
and  relates  to  the  group  his  experience  in  what  is  called  the  '* job  campaign,  **  He  is  then  told 
what  he  did  right  and  wrong  in  his  search  for  employment. 

The  Job  Finding  Clinics  have  turned  out  to  be  very  successful,  not  only  in  showing 
people  how  to  look  for  a job  but  also  in  the  morale  building  effects  that  they  generate.  Because 
so  many  people  come  into  the  labor  market  late  in  life,  they  enroll  at  these  clinics  discour- 
aged, downhearted,  almost  defeated. 

It  is  a great  boon  to  them  to  find  they  are  not  the  oply  defeated  people  in  the  world,  that 
there  are  people  who  are  willing  and  interested  in  helping  them,  and  that  some  of  their  pro- 
blems can  be  solved. 

Over  and  over  again,  the  note  struck  in  these  clinics  is  the  lift  in  spirits  that  they  get 
from  this  sort  of  group  therapy,  when  16  or  20  people  sit  in  a i*oom  comparing  their  difficulties 
and  experiences  in  hunting  for  a job. 
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I feel  that  the  first  order  of  business,  or  certainly  a first  order  of  business  in  this 
Second  Session  of  the  89tli  Cbhgres^'is  to  try  to, deal  with  the  older  worker  problem  and  deal 
»vith  it  effectively.  There  are  countless  plans  and  programs  being  devised  by  the  govern- 
ment and  a great  number  of  intelligent,  sophisticated,  well-meaning,  energetic  people  at  the 
top  — but  the  worker  does  not  know  a thing  about  them, 

And,believe  me,  I see  them  at  the  bottom.  They  come  to  me  for  help.  They  hear  about 

me.  After  all,  you  get  to  be  pretty  well-known  when  you  run  for  office  every  two  years.  This, 

by  the  way , was  originally  intended  to  keep  us  close  to  the  people  — and  it  surely  works, 
[Laughter)  ^ . 


I 

Older  workers  may  not  know  anything  else,  but  they  do  knew  their  Congressman, 
especially  if  their  Congressman,  as  I do,  sends  115,000  newsletters  out  every  month  announc- 
ing ihe  date  and  place  of  a weekly  visit  at  various  post  offices  in  the  district. 

I have  discovered  ttiat  most  of  the  older  workers  don*t  know  anything  about  existing 

programs  which  would  benefit  them. 


For  example,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  program  certainly  hasn’t 
reached  the  older  worker,  according  io  statistics  in  the  Older  American  Worker  report 
submitted  to  Congress  last  year  hy  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Only  a tiny  percentage  of  the 
older  workers  are  in  these  programs  — even  though  the  greatest  unemployment  problems 
exist  among  older  workers. 

In  Baltimore,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  program  has  been  subjected 
to  severe  criticism  in  the  press  for  the  few  people  who  have  been  enrolled.  In  some  courses , 
there  is  only  one  person, 

* 

I think  this  is  partly  because  the  older  worker  doesn*t  even  know  that  the  program  ex- 
ists. As  a matter  of  fact,  I asked  the  head  of  my  Job  Desk,  two  years  ago,  for  seme  informa- 
tion on  the  program  so  I could  inform  my  constituents  where  they  could  enroll.  It  todk  a long, 
long  time  to  get  this  information, 

I got  quite  disturbed  about  i>r  but  we  finally  got  some  information  worked  up  in  a pam- 
phlet that  we  could  hand  out  to  people. 

I couldn’t  get  my  teeth  into  the  program  until  I had  spent  a great  deal  of  time  and 

effort. 

Unless  the  government  presents  something  very  simple  about  the  programs  it  offers 
it  takes  a long  time  before  the  ordinary  person  hears  about  it. 

The  ordinary  person  doesn't  read  very  much,  if  at  all.  He  doesn't  listen.  He  has,  in 
effect,  sealed  himself  off  from  the  benefits  he  could  derive  from  these  programs. 
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Let  me  illustrate  the  basis  of  my  thinking  on  this  point:  I had  been  in  Congress  10 
months  and  thought  my  name  had  become  a household  word  in  Maryland  until  somebody  took  a 
survey  in  my  District  and  found  that  only  five  out  of  66  homes  knew  who  their  Congressman 
was. 

When  your  name  is  in  the  newspaper  twice  a day  , on  radio  and  television  over  and  over 
again,  and  you  have  shaken  hands  with  50,000  to  100,000  people,  and  only  7 per  cent  of  the 
people  know  who  you  are,  then  you  know  what  problems  you  are  up  against  in  getting  to  people 
on  programs  for  older  workers. 

I think  the  order  of  business  in  this  Session  ought  to  be  to  tackle  this  problem  of  tne 
older  worker,  He^irings  have  been  held  by  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  in  which  I par- 
ticipated last  Septesmber, 

I have  written  an  article  for  CHALLENGE  magazine  which  will  appear  in  the  March/ 
April  issue  on  the  program  that  I think  ou^t  to  be  developed. 

That  program  runs  something  like  this; 

First,  I think  there  should  be  a law  against  discrimination,  I don’t  thinlc  this  is  going 
to  solve  problems  completely;  in  fact,  it  may  not  even  do  five  per  cent  of  the  job.  For  you 
can't  prevent  employers  from  discriminating  against  people  if  they  are  really  determined  to 
doit. 


For  example,  a pipe -fitter  told  me  he  couldn’t  get  a job  because  he  was  told  that  only 
highschool  graduates  were  considered. 

You  know,  you  need  a high-school  education  to  do  pipe-fitting  lilce  you  need  a hammer 
for  a thumb-tack.  It  just  isn’t  a requirement. 

But  the  applicant’s  suspicion  was , and  I think  he  was  right,  that  this  was  a method  of 
discriminating  aginst  older  workers,  even  though  indirect. 

One  worker  showed  me  a letter,  and  I read  it  aloud  at  my  conference  of  older  workers 
and  representatives  from  business  firms.  I didn't  mention  the  firm  because  its  representative 
was  present.  The  older  worker  was  told  that  he  was  not  hireable  because  he  was  ’‘over- 
qualified,” 

For  situations  like  this  I don’t  think  that  laws  against  discrimination  will  do  the  job. 

But  I do  thinly  they  would  help. 

Too  many  firms  are  well-intentioned.  If  they  were  prohibited  from  advertising,  ”No 
workers  over  40,”  they  would  begin  to  think  about  it  and  ro-ovaluate  their  hiring  policies  and 
programs. 
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it. 


Therefore,  I thirk  that  such  a law  would  be  a start,  and  for  that  reason  I would  support 


over  fer  better  programs  to  get  these  training  programs 

o the  workers  and  perhaps  to  enoourage  firms  to  do  more  on-the-job  training. 


fteTr-  Ma^t  r’  T f 

have  the  proper  training  *’a**h°^*  ^bition  — there  are  only  about  20,000  people  who 
that  are  not  in  demand  a;d  cannot\rLtC&?u!l“Ar“ 

Philippines  mid  ^ese  vocational  schools  the  Army  is  importing  people  from  the 

— are  trainine  neooip  vocational  schools  — beautiful  schools,  built  with  U.  S.  mon^ 

once  filled  with  the  hone  tt  + °°  relation  to  the  Army's  requirements.  The  trainee 

We  have  seen  this  same  paradox  in  the  United  States. 

^“''tional  training  rarely  gets  specific  enou^  to  deal  vdth 
employment  problems.  So  I think  we  have  got  to  take  a hard  look  at  this  area  of  concern. 

Older  WMkoM  ir+f®  ^ introduced  a biU,  H.R.  3062,  to  set  up  a Bureau  of 

blems  of  the  older  worke?’^*°*^°*  responslbiUties  to  meet  the  pro- 

demonsto^«on”n^”  would^ve  three  major  missions.  One  would  be  conduct  research  and 
^^nSrl  eupersititions  about  the  job  Inferiorliy  of 

more  ^at  there  are  many  older  workers  who  are  inferior,  but, 

L to  ^o’ve^  ^ n lot  of  tilings  said  about  older  workers 

are  as  lar  removed  from  the  truth  as  they  could  be. 

and  effective,  more  interested,  more  stable, 

oharacterisLs.  <®stinguish  among  older  workers  those  who  have  tiiese 

a wav  I advocate  would  be  developed  and  its  findings  presented  in  such 

way  that  it  would  be  convincing  to  employers  — not  just  propaganda. 


ERIC 
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The  other  job  that  I would  assign  the  Bureau  of  Older  Workers  would  be  die  job  of  con- 
vincing employers  that  older  workers  are  efficient*  I donH  think  ^at  this  task  can  be  accom- 
plished by  presenting  to  employers  abstruse  statistical  data  or  learned  articles  which  are  use- 
ful jinly  for  reading  and  analysis  at  annual  professional  meetings.  What  is  needed  are  estab- 
lished facts,  effectively  presented,  demonstrating  the  efficiency  of  the  worker  on  the  job. 

I think  the  county  agent  system  that  was  used  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
demonstrate  new  methods  to  farmers  would  be  effective  for  convincing  employers,  too. 

Under  this  program,  representatives  would  go  into  the  firms,  talk  to  their  people,  ask 
what  thei’f  hiring  patterns  are,  get  them  to  dig  into  their  own  data  to  see  what  tbeir  policies 
are  on  older  workers,  and  then  show  them  the  experience  of  other  firms  with  older  workers. 
One  way  of  initiating  this  would  be  throu^  a series  of  pilot  projects. 

In  Baltimore  there  are  some  firms  hiring  older  workers  that  have  derived  distinct 
advantage  from  hiring  them.  Representatives  from  these  firms , In  fact,  reported  at  my  older 
workers  conference  that  they  \vere  good  hires.  Firms  are  more  willing  to  listen  to  the  experi- 
ences that  other  firms  have  had  with  older  w^'rkers  than  they  are  to  listen  to  a Congressman, 
or  a college  professor,  or  a representative  from  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  because  they 
just  donH  trust  them.  They  will  trust  each  other.  This  is  where  the' results  v/Ul  come. 

I think  that  this  type  of  continuing  program  where  the  woi  k could  be  done  at  the  grass 
roots  would  be  far  more  effective  than  anything  else  we  could  do. 

We  bhould  have  an  agency  that  is  charged  with  this  responsibility,  for  this  task  is  not 
presently  being  p'?rfox*med.  We  have  a Women’s  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  we 
have  a Children’s  Bureau,  Yet,  there’s  no  Bureau  of  Older  Workers.  Just  for  symmetry 
alone  we  ought  to  have  it!  (Lau^ter) 

A third  mission  of  this  Bureau  would  be  the  Job  Clinics  that  I have  m?"^tioned.  We  are 
now  m our  second  year  on  the  ’’do-it-yourself  job-finding  clinics.”  I’d  like  see  these  ex- 
tended all  over  the  country,  and  I would  hope  that  either  the  U.S,  Employment  Service  or  the 

Bureau  of  Older  Workers  would  take  responsibility  for  setting  them  up. 

. • » * 

Everyone  who  has  had  any  contact  with  the  Clinics  on  the  instructional  level,  particular- 
ly the  people  we  are  bilging  in  from  firms  themselves i are  tremendously  enthusiastic.  Better 
results  have  been  realized  than  we  ever  dreamed.  ‘ 

This  is  the  kind  of  program  I tiiink  Congress  ought  to  get  excited  about  and  interested 
in.  The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  would  not  be  just  to  provide  jobs  for  older  workers  and  make 
use  of  them,  althou^  these  would  be  valuable  features.  For  most  older  people  who  are  em- 
ployed worry  about  what  would  happen  to  them  if  they  ever  lost  their  job.  They  realize  they 
are  getting  on  towards  50  or  60,  and  they  start  to  wonder  if  they  are  going  to  be  useless  and 
wind  up  on  the  scrap  heap.  The  worry  olpeople  who  may  in  fact  never  lose  their  job  because 

i * * • 


they  get  old  is  a pp.'  jhological  burden  and  an  unnecessary  one. 

If  we  could,  therefore,  do  something  about  the  older  worker  problem,  we  would  not 
only  make  him  useful,  we  would  not  only  put  income  in  his  pocket,  we  would  not  only  solve  the 
problem  of  manpc,ver  bottlenecks  at  a time  of  great  labor  scarcity,  but  we  would  also  provide 
reassurance  and  self-respect  and  confidence  to  millions  of  older  people  who  are  approaching 
the  end  of  their  lives,  people  who  are  alreacfy  being  elbowed  out  of  the  way,  by  making  them 
feel  that  they  are  useful  and  have  a iature  and  not  just  a past. 

I know  that  if  we  do  these  things  we  can  cr  eate  a situation  in  which  it  can  truly  be  said 
that  life,  not  old  age,  beings  at  40. 

Thank  you, 

(Applause.) 

MR.  McMILLEN:  Thank  you. 

Any  questions  you  would  like  to  direct  to  the  Congressman? 

QUESTION;  You  mentioned  the  portable  pension  plan,  but  I didn^t  hear  it  in  your  last 
list  of  actions.  How  do  you  propose  to  go  about  this? 

DR,,  LONG:  Well,  I myself  have  not  introduced  a bill  to  provide  for  this.  However, 
Congressmen  Elmer  Holland  and  James  O^Fiara,  members  of  the  Labor  and  Education  Com- 
mittee in  ^che  House,  have  proposed  such  a plan  in  their  bill  v/hich  would  set  up  a National 
Commission  on  Older  Workers,  The  plan  would  be  to  institute  research  and  develop  a plan 
for  portable  pensions.  I think  it  is  going  to  be  a very  complicated  plan  to  devise,  but  I do 
think  it  is  necessary  to  examine  ways  to  make  pensions  portable. 

Yes  sir? 

QUESTION:  I have  no  question,  Congressman,  just  a simple  statement.  One  of  the 
things  that  you  said  was  that  we^re  becoming  more  and  more  disenchanted  with  classroom 
instruction,  institutional  instruction,  in  vocational  education.  May  I suggest  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  travel  to  Thailand  to  find  a classroom  situation  which  is  impotent  in  vocational 
education.  I’m  sure  we  wouldn’t  have  to  travel  too  far  in  the  United  States  to  duplicate  this. 

May  I also  respectfully  suggest  that  if  you  are  indeed  looking  for  a vocational  education 
institution  that  does  "get  to  the  specifics"  that  at  your  leisure  you  visit  any  one  of  the  vocationa 
schools  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 

DR.  LONG:  I used  to  teach  in  Connecticut;  it  wculd  be  nice  to  return  for  a visit  and 
take  you  up  on  that  idea,  I am  glad  to  hear  that  Connecticut  is  doing  such  a good  job. 
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QUESTION;  We  would  be  happy  to  have  you,  sir. 
DR.  LONG:  This  lady. 


QUESTION:  Do  you  have  any  tie-ins  of  your  Job  Clinics  with  the  State  Employment 
Service? 


DR,  LONG:  Oh,  yes.  We  work  with  them  all  the  time.  A very  large  part  of  our 
referrals  come  from  them. 


I would  say  that  most  referrals  to  these  “Do-it-Yourself  Job-Finding  Clinics”  come 
from  two  sources  — the  Employment  Service,  and  from  my  own  office  where  people  come  to 
me  for  help. 

These  Job  Clinics  have  been  a great  help  to  me  in  assisting  people  to  get  jobs , because 
I can  refer  them  and  feel  confident  that  they  will  have  better  job  prospects, 

H I could  not  rely  on  these  clinics,  I could  call  up  an  employer  whom  I had  helped 
with  a contract  and  say,  ’’There  is  a man  in  my  office  who  needs  a job.  Take  a look  at  him, 
will  you?  I don’t  ask  you  to  hire  him,  but  just  look  at  him,”  And  if  the  fellov/  then  sees  the 
employer  end  makes  a bad  impression,  he  has  ruined  his  chances. 


And  there  aren’t  too  many  places  you  can  send  someone  to  look  for  a job. 


The  Job  Clinics  have  been  working  very  closely  with  the  State  Employment  Service, 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  Employment  Service  ought  to  be  the  agency  that  would  administer 
these  clinics  on  a continuing  basis. 

Yes  sir? 

DR,  LEONARD  P,  ADAMS  (Professor  and  Director  of  Research  and  Publications, 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University):  Congressman  Long,  you  made 
some  pretty  definite  statements  about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Are  they  based  on  your  own  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation,  or  do  you  have  some  information  that  hasn’t  been  shared  with  the 
rest  of  us? 

DR.  LONG:  Which  statement  were  you  thinking  of?  The  labor  shortage  in  Vietnam? 

DR.  ADAMS;  The  dimensions  of  the  war. 

DR,  LONG:  Well,  this  information  is  available  to  anybo^  who  wants  to  read  about  it. 
I was  in  Vietnam  in  December  as  a member  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  all  aspects  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  so  I had  an  unusually  good  opportunity  to 
view  our  operations  there,  I travelled  through  much  of  Vietnam  and  talked  to  many  of  our 
military  people  both  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom. 


o 
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The  statements  I made  about  this  war  — that  we  will  have  400,000  men  there  by  the 
end  of  this  year  — are  facts  that  one  can  read  anywhere  in  the  newspaper.  So  I am  not  giving 
you  any  military  secrets,  (Lau^ter) 

Yes  sir? 

QUESTION:  Do  you  get  involved  at  all  in  the  re-employment  of  the  retired  professional 
worker? 

/* ; • * . 

DR,  LONG:  Only  if  he  comes  and  asks  me  for  help,  which  is  quite  frequent.  Quite  a 
few  come  to  me,  and  we  deal  with  them  on  an  individual  basis, 

I will  call  up  a business  firm.  Since  I help  many  firms  in  getting  contracts  or  saving 
contracts,  their  consideration  of  my  request  is  their  way  of  helping  me,  I might  add,  this 
works  out  very  well. 

I get  a number  of  retired  professional  workers.  I would  say  it  is  five  per  cent  of  my 
business. 

Yes? 

QUESTION:  In  your  Job  Clinics,  what  about  the  Negro  woman?  Do  you  find  it  as 
easy  to  get  her  re-placed  as  a man  or  a white  man? 

DR,  LONG:  No.  Older  women  have  a much  tougher  problem  than  older  men,  as  you 
know.  It  is  really  hard  for  older  women.  And  when  you  get  to  the  Negro  woman,  you  have 
all  the  disadvantages  in  one  package,  really. 

A number  of  dur  clinics  are  in  Negro  areas.  I don*t  have  many  Negroes  in  my  district. 
But  we  have  a number  of  clinics  Just  outside  my  district,  in  Baltimore  City,  where  many 
Negroes  live, 

And,you  know,  it  breaks  your  heart.  You  are  really  up  against  really  discouraged 
people  there, 

I have  read  the  minutes  of  the  Job  Clinic  sessions,  I have  had  some  of  my  staff  sit  in 
on  these  meetings  and  take  very  careful  minutes,  I am  planning  to  write  an  article  on  their 
operation  in  the  near  future 

Yes? 

QUESTION:  How  do  these  Clinics  work  out  of  an  area  of  this  sort  where  the  oppor- 
tunities actually  are  so  slim?  Are  there  any  Job  development  people  who  aid  the  actual  job- 
finding,  self-help  program? 


DR,  LONG:  I don’t  think  the  opportunities  are  slim.  Baltimore  is  a very  hi^ 
employment  area, 

QUESTION:  You  mean  it's  only  slim  for  the  older  woman  worker  then? 

DR,  LONG:  Well,  I mean  there  are  tremendous  numbers  of  jobs  if  you  can  match  the 
person  with  the  job.  These  people  just  don't  have  the  training  or  education,  and  often  they 
don't  have  the  health  for  it.  That's  a big  problem,  too.  In  fact,  I think  that's  one  of  the  big- 
gest single  problems  of  older  people  — poor  health. 

But  you  really  can't  say  that  in  the  Baltimore  area  you  are  trying  to  match  people  with 
jobs  and  that  there  are  no  jobs,  because  there  are  plenty  of  jobs  in  our  area. 

Yes  sir? 

* / . * “ ' 

QUESTION;  How  do  you  remove  that  fear  of  compensation  for  poor  health  in  the 
employer? 

DR,  LONG:  Well,  I just  don’t  know,  I think  you  first  have  to  make  certain  that  the 
employer  isn't  asking  for  good  health  when  he  doesn't  need  it.  Individuals  have  certain 
physical  handicaps  which  wouldn’t  impair  their  performance. 

I would  say  to  employers:  "You're  asked  to  consider  hiring  people  on  a strictly  busi- 
ness basis.  Don't  hire  somebocfy  in  poor  health  if  you  can't  use  him.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
just  don't  set  up  an  arbitrary  rule  which  reflects  the  assumption  that  a handicapped  person 
over  40  is  completely  useless  to  the  firm;" 

Now,  if  you  can  work  employers  into  a frame  of  mind  where  they  are  willing  to  talce  on 
each  v^orker  on  his  merits,  you  will  have  solved  part  of  the  older  worker  problem.  You  will 
not  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  person  who  is  truly  unemployable  or  in  bad  health;  and  I 
don’t  know  how  you  would  deal  with  that,  because  this  is  a factor  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
my  experience  and  training, 

I encounter  many  people  with  poor  health,  and  I just  tiy  to  get  them  into  Veterans’ 
hospitals  and  get  them  Social  Security,  or  other  benefits. 

But  how  you  make  them  healthy  is  beyond  my  competence,  I would  call  on  the  Depart- 
ihent  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  deal  with  that, 

• ' • ■ 

Yes  sir? 

MR,  JERRY  SHRODER  (Assistant  Director,  New  York  State  Office  of  the  Aging, 
Albany,  New  York):  Congressman,  you  described  pretty  explicitly  the  handicaps  that  face 
older  workers  in  their  joh~-seeking,  and  I would  gather  — 
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DR,  LONG;  I haven’t  touched  on  all  of  the  ones  that  I could  point  out.  There  is  a lot 
of  emotional  instability  and  alcoholism,  too,  which  are  terrible  handicaps. 

MR,  SHRODER:  I would  assume  that  the  job-finding  Clinics  that  you  discussed  take 
ese  into  account  and  therefore  are  prepared  to  give,  say,  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  to  the 
older  worker  who  is  seeking  entry? 

DR.  LONG:  Yes. 

MR.  SHRODER:  While  it  may  not  be  within  the  purview  of  the  conference,  can  you 
appraise  for  us  the  experience  of  the  Clinics  in  helping  the  “older  older’*  worker?  And  I am 
now  thinking  of  the  60,  65  and  plus, 

DR,  LONG:  We  don’t  get  too  many  of  these.  By  “older  worker”  I am  talking  about 
people  from  40  on  up  to  60,  Now  and  then  we  get  somebody  older  than  that. 

Many  people  just  come  to  me,  looking  all  washed  up  at  49,  and  you  say,  “Lord,  here’s 
a person  that  has  about  16  years  to  go  to  make  it  to  65,  and  how  is  he  going  to  do  it?** 

I mean  psychologically,  emotionally,  physically,  and  everything  else,  he  just  looks  — 

well,  I’m  appalled  sometimes  at  how  old  people  look  who  come  to  me  in  their  mid  40 *s  and 
their  early  50’ s. 

I’ll  say  this:  One  of  the  things  that  really  surprises  me  is  not  that  we  have  so  much 
unemployment  when  you  look  at  the  problem  of  our  labor  force  and  find  alcoholism,  bad 
health,  emotional  instability,  lack  of  motivation,  poor  education,  and  meager  training  — but 
that  we  have  so  many  people  employed,  70  million,  in  fact,  Ifs  amazing  just  how  many  of 
these  people  you  just  wouldn’t  think  of  as  being  very  promising  material,  but  yet  they  some- 
how manage  to  get  a job  and  earn  some  money. 

And  if  you  look  at  the  problem  in  this  way  and  just  keep  helping  them,  things  work  out 
better  than  you  might  think. 

Yes  sir? 

MR.  JAMES  R,  NORWOOD  (Assistant  Supervisor,  Recipient  Training,  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Aid):  To  the  point  of  accelerating  the  enrollment  of  older  workers  in  the  MDT 
pro£Tam,  would  you  say  that  current  amendments  will  be  adequate  to  do  this?  Or  do  you  have 
further  recommendations  at  the  grass  roots  level? 

dr.  LONG;  Well,  I would  like  somebocfy  to  make  a really  careful  stu(^'  to  find  out  why 
the  older  people  aren’t  signing  up  for  these  Manpower  Development  and  Training  programs. 

Take  a look  at  Secretary  Wirtz’  Report  on  The  Older  American  Worker  and  examine 
the  statistics  there.  The  percentage  of  older  people  in  these  programs  is  discouragingly  low. 
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I*d  like  to  know  first  why  this  is  so, 

I think  one  reason  — and  this  has  been  my  experience  — is  that  there  are  so  many 
people  who  don’t  know  that  these  programs  exist,  I hope  tbJl  the  reason  for  it.  That  would 
be  the  most  heartening  reason. 

Also,  it  mi^t  be  because  older  people  just  aren’t  willraag  take  the  training  or  won’t 
be  able  to  make  use  of  it. 

MR,  McMILLEN:  Congressman,  we  will  have  to  stop  now  for  a break.  If  anyone  has 
any  questions  during  the  break  — 

DR.  LONG:  I’m  going  to  have  to  run  along.  It  has  certainly  been  a great  pleasure  to 
be  vlth  you  here, 

(Applause,) 

MR,  McMILLEN;  Congressman  Long,  I am  sure  on  behalf  of  all  the  audience  we  want 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  you  for  taking  this  time  out  of  your  busy  schedule  to  be  here 
with  us  this  morning.  The  kinds  of  questions  and  the  interest  of  the  audience  certainly  indi- 
cate how  thqy  enjcyed  your  being  here. 

We  want  to  thanlc  both  of  our  speakers  now,  Mr,  Bechill  and  Dr,  Long,  for  being  here 
with  us  this  morning. 

We  will  now  take  our  coffee  break  and  reassemble  at  10:30, 

(Whereupon,  at  10:15  a,m, , the  first  general  session  was  adjourned.) 
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GENERAL  OE3SION 


The  general  session  was  convened  at  10:45  a*m«i  Wednesday,  January  19, 
1966,  Mrs,  Geneva  Mathiasen,  Executive  Director,  The  National  Council  on  the 
Aging,  New  York  City,  presiding. 


MRS.,  MATHIASEN:  In  the  interest  of  time,  I think  we  ought  to  start.  We 
have  a big  agenda  at  this  particular  session. 

I’m  sure  you  realize,  Just  by  looking  at  the  program  what  a job  it  is  to  try 
hnd  bring  together  any  kind  of  summary  of  all  that  has  gone  on-  I have  been  in 
Just  a few  of  the  meetings  here  and  there  and  have  been  impressed  how  the  little 
bit  I heard  relates  to  what  I heard  somewhere  else, 

I think  you  realize  what  a tremendous  task  it  must  have  been  to  try  to  put 
together  all  of  the  things  that  have  been  said  in  all  of  the  meetings. 

I don’t  know  of  anybody  so  gifted  in  doing  this  kind  of  thing  as  Chuck  Odell, 

I have  heard  him  do  it  before,  but  I don’t  think  I’ve  ever  seen  him  with  as  difficult 
a Job  as  this  one  is, 

I’m  always  impressed  by  the  fact  that  if  you  are  real  well-known  you  don't 
need  a lot  of  introduction  — like  the  President  of  the  United  States,  That’s  all 
anybody  ever  says. 

And  I’m  going  to  do  the  same  tliingand  Just  say  — Mr,  Charles  Odell. 

(Applause,) 

MR.  CHARLES  E.  ODELL  (Conference  Chairman  and  Workshop  Coordina- 
tor) : Thank  you  very  much,  Geneva, 

At  two  o’clock  this  morning  I abandoned  any  hope  that  I would  do  the  kind 
of  systematic,  orderly  and  disciplined  Job  of  reorganization  and  recasting  of  all 
this  material  in  a manner  that  would  save  your  time  and  my  voice. 
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fact,  I was  almost  tempted  to  call  someone  and  say,  ” I have  laryngitis 
and  1 11  file  my  report  for  the  record,  " ( Laughter) 

iiut  you  have  demonstrated  at  this  conference  your  capacity  for  survival 
ot  extremes  in  temperature  and  other  rigors  of  nature  — (Laughter)  --  and  the 
are  still  here  and  still  apparently  awake  and  alive  an-  vitally  inter- 
subject  is  a testimonial  to  your  dedication  and  commitment.  So 
there  is  indeed  real  hope  for  forward  movement  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  set  forth  in  this  conference, 

I would  like  first  to  pay  tribute,  because  I neglected  to  do  so  at  the  opening 
cooperation  of  the  staff  and  the  support  that  they  have  given  in 
1 he  researching  and  the  ferreting  out  of  good  participants  and  worthwhile 
papers  and  substantive  reporting  of  meaningful  experience. 

In  particular,  I would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Zod  Fales  Christman  and 
" ranees  Schon  and  Irma  Rittenhouse  for  their  contribution  to  this  efforte 

I think  all  of  us  should  be  appreciative  of  the  role  they  have  played  in 

acting  as  impress arios,  virtuosos,  conductors  and  orchestrators  of  this  con- 
ference, 

^ seemed  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  begin  this  summary  was  to  look  very 
orietly  at  what  came  out  of  the  general  sessions,  as  these  set  a tone  and  a theme 
and  an  approach  to  the  conferenceo 

Frankly-  I think  we  got  off  to  a very  good  start  on  Monday  morning.  I 
was  impressed  with  Curt  Aller’s  message,  primarily  because  to  me  it  was  hope- 
^1,  It  was  evidence  of  concern  and  a sense  of  direction  developing  within  the 
-department  of  Labor,  despite  all  the  problems  that  have  confronted  it  in  the 
so-called  manpower  revolution,  which  in  many  ways  has  been  a revolution  in 
^gislation,  with  promise  but  a lot  of  unfulfilled  promise,  I was  impressed  with 
'-/urt  s indication  that  he  felt  we  were  now  at  the  point  where  a meaningful  political 
and  administrative  commitment  was  about  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  doing  something 
about  the  older  worker  problem  in  the  United  States, 

I think  also  that  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  involves  reaching  out 
to  the  person  we  are  trying  to  serve,  rather  than  expecting  him  somehow  to  find 
us,  was  an  important  overall  concept. 

Also,  his  outline  of  the  broad  base  on  which  the  task  force  report  concerning 
the  new  United  States  Employment  Service  is  based  offers  considerable  hope  and 
promise  for  the  future. 

Further,  his  optimistic  appraisal  of  the  manpower  outlook  provides  us 
with  a social  and  economic  setting  in  which  we  can  make  a positive  thrust  toward 
doing  something  about  the  older  worker  problem. 

Most  important  of  all  was  his  expression  of  commitment,  which  I am 
absolutely  certain  is  shared  by  Secretary  Wirtz,  and  which  is  being  projected 
by  Secretary  Wirtz,  that  we  are  now  in  a period  where  we  must  be  concerned 
with  the  totality  of  human  resources  development  as  a basic  manpower  policy 


o 
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in  this  country,  and  that,  indeed,  our  responsibility  is  not  only  to  achieve  full 
employment  in  a statistical  sense,  but  in  the  individual  sense  of  reaching  out 
and  helping  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  to  find  jobs* 

Bernard  Ulrich  made  a very  significant  contirbution  in  pulling  together  on 
two  sheets,  charted  in  a way  we  could  all  understand,  a concept  for  a model,  de- 
signed for  utilization  of  the  older  worker  through  training  in  a modern  society, 

I think  those  of  us  who  looked  at  that  suddenly  recognized  that  the  problem 
will  not  readily  be  resolved  on  a ’’bits  and  pieces”  basis,  nor  by  a significant 
thrust  in  one  direction  or  another,  either  education  on  the  one  hand  or  more 
placement  on  the  other,  but  that  we  are  really  dealing  with  a total  process  and 
need  to  gear  ourselves  to  think  in  terms  of  the  total  commitment  to  do  some- 
thing about  implementing  that  process  and  relating  it  to  individual  needs, 

Meredith  Belbin  also  presented  an  approach  which  was  a breath  of  fresh 
air  and  encouragement  from  across  the  sea,  in  the  sense  that  he  demonstrated 
in  terms  we  could  all  understand  that  something  can  be  done,  indeed  that  some- 
thing has  been  done,  about  modifying  and  adapting  training  methods  and  approaches 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  special  problems  and  needs  of  older  people  in  our 
society. 

Of  course,  I am  a firm  believer  .that  the  American  ingenuity  and  impro- 
visation can  build  on  Belbin’s  cc-;cepts,  once  we  understand  them  better,  and 
that  we  can  do  an  even  better  job  than  they  are  doipg  in.  Western  Europe  in  im- 
provising and  developing  training  methods  and  techniques  and  approaches  that 
will  better  accommodate  the  special  psychological  and  social  problems  of  the 
older  worker, 

I , • * 

David  Bushnell  told  us  what  could  be  done  under  various  titles  of  the 
many-faceted  education  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  from  1960  on. 

He  particularly  pointed  up  that  the  research  titles  in  these  bills  are  not 
being  directed  significantly  or  effectively  to  the  needs  of  older  adults,  and  I 
think  he  extended  a kind  of  open  invitation,  which  I almost  interpreted  as. a 
desperate  plea,  for  some  action  and  movement  toward  organized  efforts  to  con- 
duct research  in  this  area. 

Certainly  Belbin’s  previous  presentation  of  a research  method  and 
approach  suggests  one  avenue  of  attack  that  we  could  take,  in  order  to  adapt 
Belbin’s  methods  and  European  methods  to  the  Ameincan  scene, 

Hobert  Bowman  made  an  outstanding  plea  and  presentation  on  the  im*" 
portance  of  on-the-job  training  as  compared  to  classroom  instruction  as  a 
means  of  reaching  and  helping  the  older  worker, 

I was  particularly  intrigued  with  his  again  open  invitation  to  the  National 
Council  on  the  Aging. to  take  on  a national  contract  to  do  something  about  on-the- 
job  training  opportunities  in  agencies  in  behalf  of  the  older  worker. 
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o Staff  will  follow  Up  On  tWs  immediately,  because  I see  many 

serves  for  agencies  -and  organizations  whom  the  National  Council 

needed  gaps  in  persbm'^f.  training  opportunities  to  fill  badly 


use  i/thP  0^0  illustrationa  I think  in  the  field  Centers  we  could  probably 

trainPPQ*^«  accommodate  them,  two  or  three  on-the-job 

thtn^nn^  multi-service  acitivity  centers  that  now  exist.  1 

sionallJ-sScM?Sl^°^  ultimately  be  absorbed  in  good-paying,  profes- 


explored  with  us  the  dilemma  confronting  the  Public  Employment 
fha  1 fulfilling  Its  responsibilities  to  the  older  worker  and  I think  indicated 

is  ready,  if  we  are.  to  take  a new  look,  a new  approach, 
the  problem^^^^  horizons  of  interest,  concern  and  priority  in  dealing  with 

Bill  Bechiil  and  Congressman  Long  have  just  finished.  I'm  not  going 
to  'gild  the  hly”  by  restating  what  they  said, 

rt-F  r.,  commcnt  on  Congressman  Long's  presentation^"  If  every  one 

Koc-o^-  T . ^®^Sr®fsmen  were  doing  what  he  is  doing  on  a weekend-by-weekend 
in  nis  own  district,  we  wouldn't  have  any  trouble  in  getting  decent  priority 
and  political  commitment  for  the  older  worker  on  a national  basis » 

The  difficulty  is  that  too  many  Congressmen  never  see  an  unemployed 

o er  constituent  and  really  don't  understand  that  there  is  a problem  or  a need 
in  this  area. 


now  to  my  real  task,  which  is  to  try  to  review  very  sketchily  and 
hastily  the  major  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  workshops* 

I would  first  like  to  thank  the  workshop  leaders  and  recorders  for  their 
cooperation  and  dedication*  And,  of  course,  I want  to  thsink  those  who  presented 
papers  in  the  workshops  which  further  contributed  to  our  collective  insights, 
knowledge  and  understandings  as  to  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it* 

I must  apologize  to  these  people  v/ho  presented  papers,  because  in  the 
nature  of  our  reporting  we  recommended  or  re-stressed  that  we  wanted  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions^  The  proceedings  will  carry  all  of  these  papers,  and 
therefore  my  report  to  you  or  interpretation  of  this  conference  is  not  going  to 
do  justice  to  the  prepared  papers,  since  I assume  that  my  mission  is  to  capture 
and  summarize  and  digest  and  collate  as  much  as  I can  of  the  specific  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions,, 

hi  presenting  these  suggestions  and  recommendations  there  is  bound  to  be 
some  overlap  and  duplication*  I have  tried  to  minimize  that  and  to  collate,  but 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  time  and  the  circumstances  under  which  I was  working, 

I am  afraid  I sort  of  abandoned  this  project  at  two  o'clock  this  morning* 
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I’m  starting  now  with  the  last  of  the  workshops,  since  so  much  of  our  time 
has  been  concentrated  on  the  problem  of  jSmployment  Gervice  and  its  role  and 
responsibility. 

We  had  an  excellent  discussion  in  that  workshop.  The  consensus  seemed 
to  be  that  older  workers  have  not  been  accorded  the  services  they  need  from 
either  the  public  or  private  agencies  and  this  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  com- 
peting needs  and  demands  of  new  legislation  and  labor  market  developments. 

The  Employment  Service  will  continue  to  be  the  principal  source  of  assistance 
to  the  older  worker  in  need  of  counseling  and  placement.  Yet,  it  hasn't  been 
equal  to  the  task  for  several  reasons: 

First,  lack  of  public  funds  and  support. 

Second,  insufficient  staff,  which  is  not  only  a matter  of  money  but  a 
matter  of  State  salary  schedules  and  Civil  Service  requirements. 

Third,  difficulties  derived  from  over-extension  of  itself  in  meeting  demands 
placed  upon  it  by  the  Congress  and  sometimes  by  its  own  tendency  to  be  over- 
ambitious  in  the  bureaucratic  arena. 

The  specific  recommendations  that  came  out  of  the  workshop  were  as 
follows : 

The  Employment  Service,  as  the  emerging  manpower  agency.,  needs  to 
decide  what  it  can  do  for  the  older  worker  and  where  they  can  best  be  used  in 
both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors  of  the  economy, 

I think  the  workshop  was  pointing  up  or  picking  up  the  theme  that  both 
Curt  Aller  and  Lou  Levine  and  others  gave  us  in  the  general  session,  and  per- 
haps they  also  were  hinting  at  the  concept  of  the  government  as  an  employer  cf 
last  resort  and  the  idea  that  it  is  our  responsibility  now  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  providing  a meaningful  employment  and  training  experience  for  all 
those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work. 

The  recurrent  comparative  productivity  of  the  Employment  Service,  as 
reflected  in  statistics  concerning  those  45  and  over  who  apply  for  work,  the 
proportion  they  represent  of  the  unemployed,  the  jproportion  they  represent  of 
counseling,  testing,  job  referral,  job  development  and  placement  service,  and 
so  forth,  provoked  a lot  of  discussion  in  this  workshop. 

It  was  the  conclusion  that  we  should  be  striving  to  achieve  equality  of 
service  to  the  older  worker  in  the  sense  he  should  get  his  fair  share  and  pro- 
portion of  all  these  functional  attentions  within  the  system. 

It  was  recognized  and  accepted  that  the  Employment  Service  has  much  of 
the  basic  know-how.  What  it  lacks  is  number  and  quality  of  staff. 


And  here  the  workshop  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  political  and 
administrative  commitment  necessary  to  resolve  this  particular  problem. 

They  felt  a need  for  action  research  into  new  areas,  such  as  those  which 
were  brought  forth  by  Dr.  Sheppard  concerning  the  social  and  psychological 
factors  which  motivate  or  fail  to  motivate  older  workers. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  what  to  do  about  the  unmotivated 
and  whether  or  not  they  should  be  given  prloriiy  of  attention,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  studies  like  Sheppard^s  indicate  that  the  so-called  motivated  seem  to  do 
pretty  well  in  finding  their  own  jobs.  < ■ 

And  here,  of  course,  they  emphasized  the  importance  of  group  methods 
of  counseling,  self-help  techniques  in  job-finding,  and  so  forth,  as  important 
motivational  forces. 

They  emphasized  the  importance  of  building  better  public  support  for  a 
better  older-worker  service  by  bringing  employers  and  labor  groups  into  plan- 
ntag,  research  and  operating  programs,  and  in  particular  in  establishing  some 
kind  of  rational  manpower  planning  structure  at  the  local  level. 

They  urged  organized  labor  to  make  more  specific  provisions  in  collective 
bargaining  agreements  to  require  greater  use  of  the  Employment  Service,  in 
those  unions  that  have  some  control  over  the  referral  and  hiring  process,  as  a 
major  source  of  filling  vacancies. 

They  urged  mobilization  of  the  community  to  participate  in  planning,  fact- 
finding and  operation  of  special  efforts  with  regard  to  placement  of  hard-core 
unemployed. 

They  urged  that  we  get  employers  to  list  more  of  their  job  openings  with 
the  Employment  Service.  One  alternative  discussed  was  to  provide  by  law,  as 
Walter  Heuther  has  sometimes  suggested,  that  all  vacancies  must  be  listed 
with  the  Employment  Service;  ;and  that,  as  penally  for  failure  to  do  so,  he  would 
lose  his  merit  rating  under  the  unemployment  insurance  system. 

I don’t  think  the  group  bought  that  idea,  but  they  did  seem  to  buy  the  idea 
that  x)erhaps  through  executive  order  or  action  on  the  executive  and  administra- 
tive level  in  government  that  all  public  agencies  and  all  government  defense 
contractors  could  be  urged  or  required  to  lis\i;  their  openings  and  thereby  make 
it  possible  to  expose  applicants  for  work  to  a wider  range  of  job  choice  and 
possibilities. 

They  stressed  the  need  for  balance  in  prese^iting  th,e  tqtal  Service  to  the 
comm.unity,  not  just  in  behalf  of  the  disadvantaged  groups  but  in  behalf  of  a 
representative  cross-section  of  workers  available  and  seeking  work. 

. They  discussed  in  some  detail  the  relative  roles  of  non-profit  employment 
agencies  and  private  fee-charging  agencies.  I thinkithe  feeling  was  that  the 
non-profit  agency  should  be  encouraged  to  work  more  closely  with  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  and  that  the  initiative  should  come  from  the  public  agency. 
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There  was  a feeling  that  both  types  of  programs  could  use  more  trained 
and  qualified  volunteers,  particularly  as  aides  and  assistants  in  carrying  out  the 
work. 


As  to  fee-charging  agencies,  there  was  . feeling  that  they  aren’t  doing  too 
much  for  the  older  worker  or  particularly  for  the  hard-to-place  older  person, 
but  that  cooperation  should  be  sought,  particularly  in  the  implementation  of  age 
discrimination  legislation. 

I’m  now  moving  back  to  the  workshop  on  Community  Action.  Here  we  had 
a semantic  situation  because  the  leader  of  that  workshop  thought  the  interest 
v/as  primarily  or  exclusively  in  Community  Action  Programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  legislation.  The  workshop  thought  it  was  discussing  community 
action  in  the  broader  context.  We  did  emerge,  however,  with  a whole  series  of 
specific  recommendations  which  deal  primarily  with  the  need  for  better  coordin- 
ation at  all  levels  in  carrying  out  these  programs. 

, It’s  interesting  that  this  workshop  put  all  of  these  recommendations  under 

the  heading  ’’The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  shall  see  to  it  that, " and  I’m 
' not  at  all  sure  that  the  Council  is  prepared  to  take  on  this  total  responsibility. 

3ut  certainly  it  can  point  up  some  of  the  need« 

First,  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Employment  Service 
further  implement  the  cooperative  relationships  which  have  been  established 
whereby  OEO  funds  are  made  available  to  pay  Employment  Service  staff  for 
community  development,  outreach  and  decentralized  counseling,  placement  and 
training  services  in  Community  Action  Centers,  services  now  being  provided 
on  a contract  basis  in  Detroit,  New  Haven,  and  other  places,  with  the  ultimaty 
expectation  that  once  these  services  have  been  performed  effectively,  they  can 
hopefully  be  picked  up  and  made  an  Integral  part  of  Emf)loyment  Service  budgeting 
in  the  futdajp. 

Second,  that  contracts  for  Experimental  and  Demonstration  purposes 
under  various  Federal  programs  need  expediters  somewhere  along  the  line. 

(I  don’t  see  NOOA  as  the  only  possible  expediter,  but  certainly  we  need 
expediters.) 

Third,  that  contract  periods,  particularly  on  older  worker  programs,  in 
the  E&D  field  be  extended  to  two  to  five  years,  so  we  can  really  do  some  effective 
work  in  tooling  up  and  long-range  evaluation  of  results. 

Fourth,  that  ECsD  project  personnel  lequirements  be  liberalized  to  permit 
the  hiring  of  more  qualified  part-time  people,  many  of  whom  are  available  but 
will  not  leave  one  job  to  take  another  in  another  setting  on  a short-term  basis. 

Fifth,  that  expired  E?sD  progra  ms  become  an  integral  part  of  local 
Community  Action  Programs.  ^ 
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Sixth,  that  new  E&D  programs  be  extended  into  new  occupational  and  in- 
dustrial areas  in  behalf  of  training  and  employment  of  the  older  worker. 

Seventh,  that  channels  of  communication  be  developed  and  maintained 
whereby  local  needs  for  programs  in  behalf  of  the  older  worker  are  opened  up, 
and,  conversely  that  local  communities  become  better  informed  about  existing 
Federal  programs  and  how  to  apply  and  qualify  for  Federal  assistance. 

Eighth,  that  training  institutes  be  established  for  administrators  and  lay 
members  of  agency  boards  to  Interpret  the  need  and  probljsms  of  older  workers 
and  what  is  being  done  or  can  be  done  by  communities  to  meet  them. 

Ninth,  that  we  stimulate  a.ggressive  social  action  by  lay  and  professional 
people  in  support  of  services  to  the  older  worker. 

(I  think  this  is  one  of  the  things  Congressman  Long  was  implying  — that 
if  his  bill  or  anything  like  it  is  going  to  pass  Congress,  it’s  going  to  need  letter- 
writing and  testimony  and  support  from  those  who  are  concerned  about  this 
problem. ) 

Tenth,  that  information  be  developed  and  distributed  about  advantages  to  be 
gained  in  training  and  employing  older  workers  comparable  to  that  developed  in 
behalf  of  the  handicapped  and  other  special  groups  over  the  years. 

Eleventh,  that  technical  assistance  teams  of  qualified  public  and  voluntary 
personnel  be  organized  to  consult  with  community  leaders  on  how  to  go  about  set- 
ting up  and  operating  effective  older  worker  programs. 

Twelfth,  that  more  adequate  information  be  gathered  and  distributed  on 
the  real  dimensions  of  the  older  worker  problem  and  successful  efforts  being 
made  to  deal  with  it. 

Workshop  II  concerned  itself  primarily  with  outreach,  hi  addition  to 
support  for  extended  E&D  contracts  and  grants,  the  workshop  recommended 
the  development  of  standby  teams  of  experts  to  move  in  to  areas  of  sudden  mass 
layoffs  such  as  developed  in  South  Bend.  The  South  Bend  experience  should  be 
developed  as  a model  or  guide  so  that  such  teams  will  know  how  to  proceed  in 
working  in  other  affected  communitiese 

Second,  that  small  employers,  shown  by  all  sorts  of  studies,  including  the 
Wilcock  data  that  was  put  on  the  board  by  Dr.  Belbin,  to  be  the  greatest  users 
,of  older  workers,  should  be  aided  with  technical  assistance  for  the  trarlning  of 
staff  so  that  they  can  implement  on-the-job  training  programs  as  described  by 
Mr.  Bowman. 

Third,  that  trural  areas  need  special  help  in  manpower  planning  and  the 
development  of  local  job  opportunities  for  older  workers  who  do  not  want  to 
move  or  cannot  move  to  new  areas. 
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Fifth,  that  competition  among  agencies  is  healthy.  (This  was  a recurring 
theme  in  the  conference.  I don’t  know  whether  I completely  subscribe  to  it  or  not, 
but  it’s  a fascinating  idea. ) Larry  Houstoun  said  in  his  workshop  that  he’d  rather 
have  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  operating  here  than  to  have  nothing  happen  be- 
cause nobody  is  enough  concerned  to  fight  about  who  is  going  to  do  the  work. 

But  the  basic  point  being  made  was  that  this  competition  and  this  needling, 
if  you  will,  from  new  and  emerging  programs  like  the  Economic  Opportunity 
program  was  a healthy  thing,  fiiat  old-line  agencies  are  failing  to  meet  the  needs 
for  the  type  of  service  we  are  talking  about,  and  that  basically  it’s  a good  idea 
to  have  these  old-line  structures  threatened  so  that  they  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
take  on  more  responsibility  and  do  a better  job. 

I think  this  relates  back  to  the  other  suggestion,  in  workshop  I,  that 
hopefully  the  new  or  emerging  programs  will  help  the  old  programs  to  step 
up  their  operation  on  a contractual  basis. 

Sixth,  highly  motivated  and  trained  volunteers  among  older  workers  them- 
selves should  be  recruited  to  reach  out  to  the  unreached  older  workers  through 
churches,  block  clubs,  and  other  neighborhood  social  organizations. 

Seventh,  that  mobile  recruitment  has  been  and  can  be  successfully  used 
to  reach  the  unreached  older  worker  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas  and  neighbor- 
hoods, using  vans  and  buses  and  other  converted  vehicles  as  sort  of  mobile 
centers  for  recruitment,  information-gatherings,  preliminary  counseling,  and 
so  forth. 

Workshop  III  concerned  itself  with  selection  techniques  and  in  particular 
with  aptitude  tests. 

The  chairman,  Dr.  Liorris  Viteles,  himself  a distinguished  older  but 
extremely  active  older  worker,  has  real  questions  about  the  use  of  tests  that 
are  not  specifically  validated  on  older-worker  populations.  However,  he  went 
along  with  the  general  recommendations  or  suggestions  of  the  workshop  which 
I am  going  to  briefly  summarize. 

First,  use  of  current  tests  in  selecting  older  workers  for” occupational 
training  should  not  be  discontinued,  but  weaknesses  of  tests  should  be  recognized 
by  those  who  construct  and  use  them. 

However,  future  test  research  should  be  so  directed  that  test  norms 
developed  should  be  validated  and  cross -validated  on  populations  to  whom, the 
tests  are  to  be  applied, 

(That  is  a simple  way  of  saying  that  tests  developed  on  children  in  school 
or  in  training  situations  may  not  be  entirely  appropriate  for  older  workers  who 
left  school  before  the  sixth  grade. ) 

Second,  as  a substitute  for,  or  in  addition, to,  standard  paper-and-pencil 
tests,  consideration  should  be  givon  to  assossing  abilities  by  observing  long 
P«»'r'iods  of  training  porfonmance. 
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Third,  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  expanding  the  Job  family 
approach  to  training.  For  example,  train  for  clerical  skills  by  starting  with 
office  filing  and  then  more  complicated  duties.  Determine  how  far  a person 
can  go  by  a combination  of  observing  performance  and  inte'.preting  tests. 

Fourth,  expand  research  for  the  development  of  non-verbal  and  "culture 
fair"  tests. 

Fifth,  future  training  programs  should  be  people -oriented  and  not  Job- 
oriented,  and  work  history  items  should  be  more  widely  used  in  evaluating  skills 
and  potentials  of  older  workers  thereby  helping  to  adapt  training  programs  to 
individual  needs. 

•* 

(The  implication  here,  which  recurred  in  other  workshops  where  training 
was  discussed  in  depth,  is  that  instead  of  enrolling  people  in  a prescribed  train- 
ing program,  particularly  people  with  long  work  history  and  skills,  it  might  be 
more  advisable  to  determine  what  skills  and  potentials  they  have  to  build  on, 
based  on  past  experience,  and  adapt  or  custom-build  the  training  to  accommodate 
these  individuals  needs  and  attributes,) 

Workshop  IV  oh  Monday  and  Workshop  IX  on  Tuesday,  both  discussed 
counseling  and  supportive  services  and  made  the  following  recommendations; 

First,  all  agencies,  and  especially  government  agencies,  in  preparing 
budgets  should  recognize  that  a serious  older  worker  probl©T^  does  exist  and 
will  not  go  away,  and  recognize  further  that  this  problem  can  be  solved  or 
greatly  ameliorated  only  by  continued  financial  support  necessary  for  the  hiring, 
training  and  supervision  of  counse.’ing  staff  needed  to  provide  direct  services 
as  well  as  to  engage  in  continuous  research  in  counseling  techniques  and  methods 
and  in  the  design  and  redesign  of  training  courses  for  older  workers  and  for 
those  who  work  with  them. 

Second,  that  significant  differences  in  method  and  apjproach  to  the  coun- 
seling of  older  workers  need  to  be  identified,  particularly  in  contrast  to  work 
with  youth  and  other  groups,  and  these  need  to  be  systematically  sbidied  and 
translated  into  specific  training  courses  for  counselors  assigned  to  serve  older 
worlcers-. 

Third,  that  counselors  should  be  trained  to  know  and  use  supportive 
community  services  in  related  fields  of  health,  education  and  welfare  at  the 
community  level. 

Fourth,  that  counseling  should  be  recognized  as  a recurring  need  at  any 
time  in  the  work  life  cycle  when  individual  occupational  or  labor  market  changes 
may  occur,  and  not  as  a one-shot  or  crash  sex’vice  to  deal  with  crises. 

Fifth,  that  occupational  and  labor  market  research  should  be  conducted 
on  shortage  occupations  to  determine  how  they  can  be  broken  down  into  tech- 
nician and  aide  components  which  would  be  suitable  for  trained  older  workers; 
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Sixth,  that  pilot  projects  should  be  conducted  in  several  communities  to 
explore  the  best  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting  manpower  planning  through 
representative  Manpower  Councils  and  sub*"Couiicils  dealing  specifically  with 
the  problems  of  the  older  worker* 

I'd  like  to  comment  briefly  on  that,  because  four  of  the  ten  workshops 
grappled  with  the  fact  that  we  do  not  in  fact  have  either  on  a national  or  a com*- 
munity  level  a meaningful  structure  which  truly  brings  the  community  and  a 
representative  cross*-section  of  the  power  structure  of  the  community  to  focus 
on  manpower  planning  and  manpower  concern. 

Certainly  if  you  are  going  to  launch  the  kind  of  program  that  is  needed  in 
behalf  of  the  older  worker,  you  need  this  kind  of  community  organization, 
planning  and  support,  with  special  adjuncts  of  it  concerned  particularly  with  the 
problem  of  the  older  worker* 

Seventh,  that  special  individual  and  group  methods  and  techniques  that  have  ' 
been  effective  in  some  areas  should  be  promoted  for  use  in  all  areas.  Specifically, 
we  need  to  encourage  more  group  counseling,  more  self-help  job  guidance 
clinics,  more  employer  clinics,  more  job  development  lay  and  voluntary  ad- 
visory councils  working  specifically  and  directly  with  older  people,  and  so  forth* 

Eighth,  that  counselor  training  features  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
and  Vocational  Acts  should  be  extended  to  provide  funds  for  training  counselors 
of  adults  on  the  same  scale  as  is  now  possible  for  school  counselors  working 
with  children  and  youth* 

Workshop  V on  New  Fields  of  Employment  and  Vocational  Training 
identified  many  new  possibilities  for  employment  and  training  of  older  workers* 
Among  tliDse  specifically  mentioned  for  further  exploration  and  definition  on  a 
national  basis  were  occupations  in  the  school  lunch  program  employing  a quarter 
of  a million  people  each  year,  half  of  them  45  and  older;  homemakers  and 
nursing  home  aides,  agro-business  occupations,  senior  home  repairers,  keep- 
ers of  public  property  legally  impounded  by  civic  authority,  home  health  aides, 
nursing  home  aides,  and  wide  variety  of  full  and  part-time  job  possibilities 
identified  by  the  staff  of  NCOA  in  connection  with  its  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity contract* 

The  workshop  also  grappled  with  the  role  of  ongoing  agencies  versus  the 
role  of  OSO  and  concluded,  as  did  several  others,  that  public  agency  competition 
is  wholesome  and  that  OEO  and  its  community  action  counterpart  were  needed 
to  explore  new  frontiers  and  to  act  as  a catalyst  in  stimulating  community  action 
and  concern  for  the  poor* 

Specifically  the  workshop  recommended  that  NCOA  continue  to  press  OEO 
for  action  in  behalf  of  training  and  employment  opportunities  for  the  older  work- 
er, particularly  the  older  unreached  poor;  that  NCOA  be  financed  to  i>rovide 
periodic  estimates  and  evaluations  of  the  needs  of  older  workers  and  the  effective- 
ness of  public  and  voluntary  services  in  meeting  these  needs;  and  that  vigorous 
efforts  be  made  to  involve  older  workers  in  any  community  effort  to  plan,  or- 
ganize and  conduct  employment  and  training  programs  for  them* 
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A final  and  cogent  point  in  this  workshop  was  that  it  is  important  to  organize 
and  institutionalize  relationships  with  older  poor  people  through  such  devices  as 
co-ops  and  other  kinds  of  self-help  structures  which  will  have  to  be  instituted  if 
significant  progress  is  to  be  made  in  changing  the  social  and  economic  condition 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  unreached  among  the  middle-aged  and  older  poor« 

Workshop  VI  discussed  Basic  Education  for  Adults#  Its  general  position  was 
that  to  qualify  for  training  or  employment  many  potential  wage  earners  need 
basic  education#  So  do  many  mothers  whose  school-children  need  their  under- 
st;j,nding  and  support  in  their  studies#  And  to  reach  these  people  and  to  develop 
programs  of  basic  education  geared  to  their  needs,  education  needs  the  coopera- 
TT.on  of  other  public  and  private  agencies  on  all  levels  of  government  and  com- 
munity organization# 

Specifically,  it  recommended  a Federal  agency  to  coordinate  the  various 
programs  for  adult  basic  education  being  conducted  under  a variety  of  laws# 

Second,  the  Federal  government  should  establish  a unit  to  promote  and 
assist  in  financing  basic  education  within  industry,  as  a foundation  for  upgrading 

ihird,  federally  financed  and  staffed  curriculum  laboratories  and  resource 
centers  should  be  established  in  large  cities  and  in  regional  centers  accessible 
to  rural  areas  in  order  to  develop  basic  programs  geared  to  the  specialized 

needs  of  the  locality  or  region  and  to  the  needs  of  different  kinds  of  people,  urban 
and  rural# 

Fourths  a local  mechanism  is  needed  to  coordinate  the  fact-finding  of  ’^'cal 
groups  concerned  with  basic  education#  Identification  and  evaluation  of  local 
manpower  shortages  and  surpluses  should  precede  such  action#  Priorities  should 
be  established  accordingly. 

Fifth,  ways  are  needed  to  motivate  employed  workers  to  train  while  they 
are  employed,  in  order  to  maintain  their  employment  and  prepare  themselves 

for  advancement#  Universities  could  help  in  instituting  and  promoting  such  pro- 
grams. 

Sixth,  Title  11(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  now  provides  for  adult  ed- 
ucation up  through  8th  grade.  It  should  be  amended  to  include  secondary  education. 

Seventh,  State-wide  and  local  workshops  should  be  arranged  to  instruct 
concerned  agencies  in  the  provisions  of  Titles  11(a)  and  11(b)  and  V of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  other  Federal 
legislation  bearing  on  education  and  to  provide  guidance  in  how  these  Acts  can 
be  utilized  singly  or  in  combination# 

Eighth,  testing  and  teaching  materials  for  basic  education  should  relate 
to  adult  interests  and  their  needs  in  everyday  living# 
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Ninth,  special  training  should  be  mandatory  for  teachers  of  basic  education 
courses  for  adults. 

Workshop  VII  discussed  Vocational  Training  for  Adults  •—  Does  It  Fay? 

The  consensus,  based  on  practical  and  demonstrated  experience,  was  that  in 
both  the  long  and  short  run  it  is  cheaper  for  society  to  train  the  older  worker 
than  not  to  train  him,  because  it  is  not  just  the  older  worker  but  his  family  who 
are  assisted  by  productive  employment. 

Further,  since  all  social  insurance  programs,  like  Social  Security, 
Medicare,  unemployment  insurance  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  voluntary  pension 
and  insurance  plans,  tend  to  be  wage  or  employment-related,  a person  who 
doesn’t  work  obviously  does  not  accrue  benefits  under  these  programs. 

So  that  ultimately  if  we  are  to  reduce  publicly-supported  welfare  costs, 
we  must  be  concerned  with  full  utilization  of  the  middle-aged. 

The  group  also  concluded  that  much  more  could  be  done  to  adapt  training 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual,  based  on  careful  appraisal  of  his  work  mid  life 
experience,  thereby  cutting  down  on  training  time  and  training  costs  — another 
recurrent  theme  in  other  workshops, 

t 

It  was,  also  felt  that  OJT  and  upgrading  for  the  middle-aged  and  older 
worker  still  employed  would  be  a sound  preventive  program,  and  further  that 
OJT  was  undoubtedly  a better  method  of  training  for  many  unemployed  older 
workers  than  existing  MDTA  programs. 

Workshop  VIII,  which  directed  itself  to  combatting  Age  Discrimination, 
also  discussed  training  methods  and  referral  practices  and  concluded,  based 
onilflie  South  Bend  and  Baltimore  experiences  in  ECcD  projects,  that  training 
should  be  more  generally  offer  d to  older  workers  because  it  does  improve 
their  SLills,  their  self-concept  and  their  acceptability  to  employers. 

The  group  also  urged  that  the  Employment  Service  change  its  practice 
of  not  referring  older  workers  to  training  simply  because  in  the  opinion  of  the 
interviewer  or  counselor  they  are  over-age  for  employment.  In  other  words, 
the  group  felt  that  the  concept  of  reasonable  prospect  for  employment  is  being 
misdirected  in  its  application  to  the  individual  older  worker. 

Based  on  the  Baltimore  experience  the  group  cautioned  against  over-en- 
thusiasm for  certain  kinds  of  low-paying,  low-skilled  jobs  and  cautioned  par- 
ticularly against  the  danger  of  pigeonholing  older  workers  in  such  low-paying 
jobs  in  voluntary  health  and  welfare  agencies. 

In  other  workshops  I found  some  discussion  going  on  as  to  where  the  respon- 
sibility lies  for  standardizing  and  upgrading  the  standards,  the  pay  and  the 
basic  underpinning  of  qualifications  necessary  for  the  performance  of  many  of 
these  jobs.  I suggest  that  a part  of  that  responsibllify  rests  with  organized 
labor,  but  a more  important  part,  it  seems  to  me,  or  an  equally  important  part, 
rests  with  the  public  and  voluntary  agencies  who,  themselves,  frequently  are 
involved  in  a kind  of  subtle  complicity  in  the  pi'ojection  and  continuation  of 
poor  labor  standards. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  with  domestics,  with  hospital 
attendants,  with  a number  of  other  similar  types  of  jobs  that  good  promotion, 
education,  and  interpretation  on  a community  level  can  raise  the  standards  of 
these  jobs  in  terms  of  the  input,  the  qualifications  of  the  people  doing  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  raise  the  standards  of  pay  for  them  so  that  an  employer  is,  in 
effect,  willing  to  pay  a decent  wage  for  a certified  worker  who  he  knows  is  trained 
and  can  do  the  job. 

It  was  agreed  that  anti-age  discrimination  legislation  serves  a useful  pur- 
pose at  any  level  only  if  the  follov/ing  conditions  prevail  in  its  passage  and  im- 
plementation: 

First,  the  law  must  be  implemented  with  staff  and  money. 

Second,  enforcement  must  be  based  on  valid  complaints,  not  emotional 
appeals. 

Third,  the  enforcement  agency  should  be  empowered  to  initiate  com^ 
plaints  in  order  to  assist  the  timid  or  the  frightened  older  worker. 

Fourth,  the  law  should  be  accompanied  by  a sound  and  extensive  public 
information  program  in  which  all  of  the  agencies,  public  and  voluntary,  that 
are  concerned  are  participants. 

Fifth,  age  discrimination  in  newspaper  advertising  should  be  specifically 
outlawed  by  the  law. 

Sixth,  the  threat  of  penalties  and  fines  in  the  law  is  a better  means  of 
getting  compliance  than  exhortation. 

Seventh,  government  employers  need  to  be  brought  quickly  into  compliance 
with  the  law  and  perhaps  to  serve  as  models,  since  employers  in  the  private  sec- 
tor frequently  say,  ’’Well,  why  is  the  State  Department  in  here  recruiting  people 
21  to  35  and  telling  us  that  we  can't  do  the  same  thing?" 

Eighth,  legislation  is  only  one  means  of  achieving  the  objective  of  elimina- 
ting or  ameliorating  age  discrimination.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  good  educa- 
tion,. public„information  and  programs  of  sound  counseling;,  training,  and  place- 
ment. 


Now,  this  is  a very  telegraphed  and  hopefully  not  too  telescoped  summary 
of  the  output  of  the  workshops,  in  terms  of  specific  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions. I apologize  for  rattling  them  off  this  way.  I was  concerned  that  you 
should  have  the  best  of  them  in  to  to. 

It  is  a large  package  to  digest  or  absorb.  But  I think  it  gives  you  some 
picture  of  the  fact  that  we  were  not  only  involved  in  pervasive  discussion  of  a 
very  large  and  unresolved  problem,  but  we  were  also  involved  in  what  I would 
call  rather  intensive  discussion  of  methodology,  techniques  and  approaches. 
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I don’t  think  that  simply  recording  these  recommendations  or  suggestions 
for  posterity  does  anything  more  than  suggest  how  large  and  how  complex  our 
job  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  where  we  go  from  here. 

I Suggest  that  each  of  you  has  a responsibility.  It  can  be  , for  some,  a 
very  simple  responsibility,  and,  for  others,  rather  more  complex  and  time- 
consuming.  But  the  least  we  can  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  go  back  to  our  own 
agencies  and  look  at  what  we  are  doing,  what  we  could  be  doing  for  the  employ- 
ment and  training  of  the  older  person,  and  what  pur  community  is  doing  or  not 
doing.  And,  if  nothing  else,  we  c^  record  our  displeasure  or  pleasure  with 
what  we  find  to  our  State  representatives,  to  publle  agencies,  to  Congressmen 
and  Senators. 

I am  concerned  — and  this  is  a point  that  came  up  in  the  conference  but 
was  really  not  resolved  — that  the  middle-aged  and  older  person  in  our  society, 
who  is  unemployed  or  dislocated  or  in  transition  between  jobs,  is  perhaps  the 
most  voiceless  person  in  our  society. 

The  retired  can  be  reached  and  organized  — not  that  we  are  doing  a tre- 
mendously effective  job  — and  Congressmen  and  Senators  are  impressed  with 
doing  something  about  the  problems  of  the  65-and-over,  the  retired,  because 
we  have  been  able  to  convince  them  that  here  is  a hard-core  of  potential  voting 
strength  which  can  go  for  or  against  you  because  of  where  you  stand  on  an  issue. 
And  when  we  talk  about  19  million  votes  of  people  over  65,  it’s  rather  frightening 
to  a Congressman. 

We  cannot  isolate  and  promote  and  project  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
voiceless  middle-aged,  unreached,  unemployed,  particularly  the  poor  among  the 
middle-aged  and  older  workers. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a special  problem  and  a special 
responsibility  for  doing  something,  in  our  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
community,  to  try  to  articulate  this  unmet  need  and  get  something  done  about  it. 

l am  sure  each  of  us,  in  his  own  way,  can  make  a contribution  to  that,  and 
I think  if  we  go  back  into  our  own  agencies  and  our  own  programs,  examine  our 
own  consciences  and  get  otheraJto.  do  likewise  in  their  professional  and  voluntary 
relationships  to  this  problem,  we  can  make  progress. 

I am  reminded  in  closing  this  report  of  something  that  some  of  you  have 
heard  me  say  before,  but  it  is  a favorite  saying  of  mine  or  a quotation  of  mine 
which  I feel  deeply  about  and  which  I leave  with  you  so  that  you  may  examine 
your  own  feelings  about  it. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  asked  by  the  Concord  group  to  read  Macaulay's 
” Great  Man. Theory”,  of  history  and  to  give  them  his  interpretations  and  impres- 
sions of  the  qualities  of  leadership. 
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He  put  it  very  succinctly.  He  said,  "Macaulay  is  a'  wrong.  " "My  con- 
clusion is  that  leadership  is  a matter  of  energy,  and  energy  is  a matter  of  con- 
viction, and  it  really  doesn't  matter  whether  the  convictions  are  good  or  bad. 

The  conviction  is  what  is  important  and  what  is  generative  of  energy.  " 

I suggest  that  our  level  of  commitment  and  concern  for  the  middle-aged 
and  older  unemployed  has  not  been  as  high  as  it  should  be,  and  I think  your 
presence  here  indicates  that  you  share  this  feeling. 

I hope  you  will  also  share  with  us  in  the  National  Council  and  in  our  various 
channels  of  communication  the  opportunity  and  the  challenge  of  extending  that 
commitment  to  an  ever-widening  circle  of  influential  people  in  our  society. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Hearty  applause.) 

MRS.  MATHIAS EN:  The  field  of  aging  is  widening  and  has  attracted  to  its 
ranks  many  able  and  gifted  people.  It  becomes  increasingly  difficult  and  even 
undesirable  to  pinpoint  the  leadership  in  most  of  the  program  areas.  One  im- 
portant exception  to  this  generalization  is  Chuck  Odell. 

I think  most  of  you  who  know  the  history  of  the  development  of  interest 
in  the  field  of  aging  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  would  agree  with  me  that  there  has 
been  practically  no  significant  pro^^ram  developed  in  either  the  public  or  private 
sector  to  encourage  employment  opportunities  for  older  people  in  which  Chuck 
has  not  been  the  initiator  or  the  participator  or  both. 

I think  that  his  performance  here  as  Chairman  of  the  Conference  and  Work- 
shops Coordinator,  and  this  morning  his  achievement  in  not  so  much  summarizing 
what  has  been  said  as  in  celebrating  the  ideas  that  have  come  forth  in  this  con- 
ference, is  only  the  latest  in  a great  series  of  contributions  he  has  made  to  older 
workers. 

Seldom  I think  can  it  be  so  honestly  pointed  out  how  much  how  many  owe 
to  one  man.  The  older  people  who  need  and  desire  work  in  this  country  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Chuck  Odell. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  and  the  participants  in  this 
conference.  Chuck,  I would  like  to  say  thank  you. 

(Hearty  applause.) 

MR.  ODELL:  I would  just  like  to  respond  to  that  semi-facetiously  to  say, 
after  my  exhortation  about  how  little  we  have  done  and  about  how  much  we  need 
to  do,  that  I'm  not  sure  whether  it's  a tribute  or  something  of  a spanking  to 
suggest  that  whatever  has  been  done  I'm  responsible  for.  (Laughter) 
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All  I can  say  is  that  it  isn’t  that  we  haven’t  tried.  It’s  that  we’re  dealing 
with  a very  complex  problem  in  a period  in  American  life  when  there  are  many 
competing  demands  on  the  time  and  interest  and  support  of  our  political  and 
voluntary  structures. 

I’m  encouraged  from  this  conference,  and  I’d  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Geneva 
and  the  staff  of  the  National  Council  for  reviving,  and,  I think,  revitalizing  in- 
terest in  this  very  important  and  very  vital  field. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause, ) 

MRS.  MATHIAGj5N:  Before  we  adjourn,  since  there  are  so  many  people 
who  came  in  after  I made  the  announcement  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  I 
think  I should  repeat  the  special  invitation  that  has  been  sent  to  the  participants 
in  this  conference  by  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  to  attend 
the  hearings  that  are  being  heL'.  this  afternoon  and  tomorrov/  in  relation  to  the 
war  on  poverty,  the  relationship  of  the  potential  of  the  war  on  poverty  to  older 
people. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  beginning  at  two  o’clock  this  afternoon  and  I 
believe  at  ten  o’clock  tomorrow  morning  in  Room  4200  of  the  Senate  Building. 

Having  heard  this  report,  I think  I would  like  to  add  to  my  own  testimony 
this  afternoon  the  special  recommendation  in  relation  to  the  OEO  programs  and 
the  older  worker. 

MR.  WALTER  DIETZ  (President,  Training  Within  Industry  Foundation, 
Summit,  New  Jersey) : May  I rise  to  a special  privilege  ? Would  this  conference 
give  me  a birthday  present  on  my  86th  birthday  to  write  into  the  conference 
record  this  reminder: 

In  445  B.  C. , Sophocles  said,  "One  must  learn  by  doing  the  thing,  for, 
though  you  think  you  laiow  it,  you  have  no  certainty  until  you  try.  " 

By  1945  A.D.,  by  training  over  one  million  supervisors  on-the-job  in 
wartime  industry,  Training  Within  Industry  proved  that  "the  old  philosopher"  Was 
right. 


('Applause. ) 

MRS.  MATHIASEN:  Thank  you  very  much.  I am  glad  to  say  that  we  have 
a stenotypist  recording  the  session  and  that  your  words  have  become  a part  of 
the  record  of  this  meeting. 

If  there  are  no  other  announcements,  this  session  now  stands  adjourned. 
(Whereupon,  at  11:40  a,m. , the  second  general  session  was  adjourned, ) 
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. Luncheon  Session 

' . I . * / ' 

Wednesday,  Januaj;^  19 


The  luncheon  session  was  convened  at  1:10  p.m. , Wednesday,  January  19,  1966,  Mr. 
Edwin  F,  Shelley,  President,  E.  P.  Shelley  and  Company,  Ihc, , Vice  President  and  Chairman 
of  the  Conmdttee  on  Employment  and  Retirement,  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging,  presiding. 


MR.  SHELLEY:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I think  we  should  start  these  proceedings  so 
that  those  of  you  who  have  commitments  later  this  afternoon  can  leave  by  two-ish. 

I*d  like  to  relay  to  you  Geneva  Mathiasen’s  regrets  at  having  to  leave  earlier.  She 
completed  writing  certain  testimony  at  two  o^clock  this  .morning  and  had  to  go  make  sure  it 
was  all  right  before  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate. 

To  introduce  the  people  at  the  dais  here,  starting  at  my  right,  Earl  Klein  is  now  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Evaluation  in  the  Labor  Department's  Office  of  Manpower  Planning, 
Evaluation  and  Research,  OMPER, 

Next  to  him,  Dr.  Juanita  Kreps.  I asked  her  earlier  this  afternoon  how  she  would  like 
to  be  Introduced, " and  i can^t  really  repeat  what  she  said  to  me.  (Laughter) 

Garth  Mangum  suggested  perhaps  I might  simply  introduce  her  as  the  most  beautiful 
labor  economist  around. 

Are  you  a labor  economist?  (Lau^ter) 

Garth  Mangum  will  be  introduced  in  a bit. 

Chuck  Odell,  of  course,  has  done  such  a magnificient  job  of  organizing,  running,  sum- 
marizing, interpreting  and  reporting  on  this  conference  that  he  hardly  needs  an  introduction, 

1 think  he*s  due  a great  vote  of  thanks,  and  I would  like  to  recognize  that  again  here  at  lunch. 
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I think  we  all  owe  Chuck  a tremendous  debt  for  the  work  he  has  done. 

(Applause.) 

Geneva  Mathiasen  has  left  to  influence  the  United  States  Senate.  (Laughter) 

Gar  son  Meyer,  who  opened  this  conference  two  days  ago,  is,  of  course,  the  President 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging.  I might  say  that  during  his  term  of  office  the  last  three 
years  he  has  been  greatly  responsible  for  an  increasing  range  of  activities  of  the  National 
Council,  which,  in  economic  terms,  has  meant  an  increase  in  budget  from  something  under 
$200,000  three  years  ago  to  a budget  for  the  coming  year,  adopted  last  night  at  the  board  of 
directors’  meeting,  of  something  in  excess  of  $1  million. 

I think  not  only  has  the  economic  impact  of  the  National  Council  increased,  bat  to  an 
even  greater  extent  its  influence  on  the  American  scene  has  increased  dramatically  in  the 
last  three  years. 

Gar  son  M.eyev  is  serving  die  last  year  of  his  three -year  term.  By  the  bylaws  he  is  not 
allowed  to  succeed  himself.  And  f would  like  to  express  to  him  our  great  gratitude  for  his 
tremendous  leadership  in  the  last  three  years. 

(Applause.) 

The  speaker  of  the  afternoon  will  be  inu’oduced  by  Dr,  Juanita  Kreps, 

DR,  JUANITA  KREPS  (Department  of  Economics,  Duke  University,  and  Vice  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Employment  and  Retirement,  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging):  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  a man  — and  that’s  the  end  of  that  sen- 
tence. (Laughter) 

There’s  an  old  bit  of  advice  that  you  may  recall  that  holds  if  you  want  a job  done  you 
ask  a busy  man  to  do  it.  The  feminine  version  of  this  is  rather  different,  and  it  is  if  you 
want  a job  done  you  ask  an  attractive  man  to  do  it. 

By  way  of  other  qualifications,  however,  I should  tell  you  that  Dr.  Mangum  has  in  his 
educational  background  the  very  best  kind  of  credentials.  He  holds  both  the  Master’s  degree 
and  the  Ph.  D.  in  Economics  from  Harvard. 

He  is  presently  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Commission  on  Technology,  Auto- 
mation and  Economic  Progress.  He  was  before  this  present  Job  executive  director  of  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Manpower,  And  prior  to  that  he  was  research  director  for  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Manpower. 

Now,  I skip  over  the  kind  of  information  that  is  normally  furnished  us  on  people  who 
have  done  as  much  as  he  has,  and  in  so  doing  I skip  a great  deal  of  his  academic  background 
and  mai^  of  his  publications. 
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I would  simply  mention  two  publications  of  particular  Interest  to  this  group*  One  is 
The  Manpower  Revolution.  Its  Policy  Consequences,  which  was  published  last  year  by 
Doubleday  & Company « The  second  is  the  publication  called  The  Nation*s  Manpower  Revolu- 
tion. which  was  published  in  1964  and  which  is  a mere  trifle  that  runs  to  nine  volumes. 
(Lau^ter) 

In  pulling  together  such  a vast  amount  of  information  on  the  progress  of  manpower 
thinking  in  the  country,  Dr.  Mangum  has  done  the  college  professor,  at  least,  a great  service.> 
There  is,  for  the  first  time  in  the  literature,  some  meanin^l  material  on  where  the  nation  is 
going  and  problems  of  structural,  aggregate  demand,  unemployment,  problems  of  manpower 
retraining  and  the  whole  gamut. 

I look  forward  to  hearing  him,  and  I know  you  will  ^joy  his  address. 

Dr,  Mangum. 

(Applause, ) 

DR.  GARTH  MANGUM  (Executive  Secretary,  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation  and  Economic  Progress,  Washington,  D.C,):  I prefer  the  first  part  of  that  intro- 
duction. You  can  keep  the  commercial  for  Doubleday,  and  1*11  take  the  other.  (Laughter) 

I was  asked  to  discuss  the  report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Technology,  Auto- 
mation and  Economic  Progress  which  by  law  was  required  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
and  Congress  on  January  1, 

However,  we  didn*t  make  that  deadline.  We  informally  asked  for  an  extension  and 
were  told  that  no  one,  not  even  the  President,  could  give  us  an  extension  but  that  no  one,  even 
the  President,  could  put  us  in  jail  for  not  reporting  on  that  date.  So  we  are  still  preparing  our 
final  report, 

I am  in  the  rather  embarrassing  position  of  not  being  able  to  talk  to  you  about  the  re- 
port when  all  of  you  have  read  the  whole  report  in  the  papers  alrea^,  (Lau^ter) 

But  we  will  ts^  to  change  it  enough  in  subsequent  drafts  to  make  it  worth  your  taking  at 
least  a look  at  it  when  it  comes  out  next  week  or  the  week  following,  (Laughter) 

Since  I can*t  talk  to  you  about  the  impact  of  technology  on  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment with  particular  reference  to  the  older  worker,  I will  discuss  where  we  appear  to  be  in 
manpower  policy  and  how  we  got  there.  Manpower  policy  in  three  ways:  (1)  the  process  of  job 
creation  — making  sure  that  there  are  enou^  jobs  around  for  the  people  who  are  looking  for 
them,  (2)  the  process  of  manpower  development  — providing  people  with  skills  that  mesh  in 
some  way  with  the  demands  for  labor,  and  (3)  the  mechanisms  involved  in  matching  men  an#’ 
jobs. 
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In  each  of  these  three  classifloatioxis  we  have  made  some  very  important  departures  in 
the  last  few  years*  Though  many  of  them  are  more  important  in  their  potential  than  in  what 
they  have  done  to  change  the  shape  of  the  world  thus  far.  In  fact,  only  job  creation  has  had 

very  much  impact.  One  of  the  more  interesting  questions  is  why,  with  all  of  tihds  legislation, 
is  this  the  case. 


It  is  useful  to  conceive  of  the  entire  labor  foi’ce  as  a gigantic  ’*shape-up,”  with  workers 
lined  up  in  order  of  their  relative  attractiveness  to  employers.  Employers  in  search  of  labor 
simply  go  down  that  line  looking  for  workers  who  fit  their  needs.  They  reach  as  far  back  in 
that  line  as  they  need  to  and  then  leave  behind  the  least  attractive  workers , for  whatever  rea- 
son they  may  find  them  unattractive.  The  reasons  may  be  very  logical  ones  of  education  and 
skill.  They  may  be  very  illogical,  based  on  prejudice.  But  at  the  back  of  that  line,  and  there- 
fore unemployed,  will  always  be  those  who  are  considered  the  least  attractive. 

We  have  taken  rather  effective  measures  in  the  last  few  months  to  force  the  employer 
to  reach  farther  down  that  line  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  labor  to  meet  the  demands  for 
his  own  goods  and  services,  • 

But  at  the  back  of  that  line  there  are  people  who  are  still  looking  for  jobs.  They  tend 
to  oe  the  unskilled,  the  uneducated,  the  victims  of  discrimination,  the  inexperienced  younger 
workers,  and  some  of  the  older  workers,  particularly  those  who  have  already  been  displaced 
and  find  it  difficult  to  get  back  in. 

We  have  been  able  to  do  some  very  effective  things  for  the  people  up  at  the  front  of 
that  line.  We  haven^t  done  very  much  yet  for  those  at  the  back,  even  though  we  have  a number 

of  programs  which  are  particularly  aimed  at  them.  Why  this  is  so  will  be  the  focus  of  my 
remarks. 

A good  takeoff  point  might  be  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower  issued  about  two  years  ago  now,  entitled  Toward  Full  Employment,  I start  from 

that  report  because  it  gives  us  a base  to  see  what  kind  of  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last 
two  years. 


At  the  tiime  that  report  was  written,  there  was  current  an  argument  about  the  origins 
of  unemployment.  There  were  those  who  were  convinced  that  primarily  the  problem  was  an 
inadequacy  of  demand.  If  you  created  enou^  demand  the  employer  would  reach  farther  down 
that  line  we  talked  about  and  pick  off  those  people  who  were  out  of  work. 

There  were  those  who  stressed  the  structural  aspects  of  unemployment.  They  felt  that 
people  were  unemployed  primarily  because  they  were  located  in  the  wrong  geographical  re- 
gions or  because  thej>  were  uneducated  or  because  they  were  unskilled  or  because  they  were 
inexperienced  and  that  if  you  were  going  to  do  anything  about  unemployment  you  must  do  some- 
thing about  those  particular  problems.  In  my  analogy,  that  would  mean  dealing  directly  with 
those  people  left  over  at  the  back  of  the  queue. 
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There  were  also  people  who  found  themsBfves  in  bo^  camps.  They  were  convinced 
that  technological  change,  particularly  in  the  guise  of  a>*+oniatibn,  was  a major  source  of  un- 
employment, Some  argued  that  the  American  technology  had  become  so  efficient  that  we 
couldn’t  consume  the  goods  and  services  that  were  bding  produced.  Others  believed  that 
technological  change  had  so  twisted  the  demand  for  labor  that  education  and  skill  requirements 
were  increasing  more  rapidly  than  educational  attainment. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Manpower  rejected  the  automation  and  techno- 
logical change  argument  and  then  straddled  the  other  two  by  saying,  ’’The  first  thing  you  have 
to  do  is  have  adequate  demand  so  there  are  enough  jobs  arotmd,  but  that  won’t  solve  the  pro- 
blems unless  you  also  have  labor  market  mechanisms  to  develop  the  sMlls  and  match  the  jobs 
and  people,” 

It’s  interesting  to  look  back  at  those  recommendations  after  the  passage  of  two  years. 
The  subcommittee  said  in  early  1963  that  in  order  to  reach  three  per  cent  unemployment  (the 
subcommittee’s  goal)  by  the  beginning  of  1968,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  Federal 
budget  expenditures  by  at  least  $5  billion  a year  and  necessary  for  the  gross  national  product 
to  reach  $780  billion  by  1968, 

Now  see  what  has  happened.  At  that  time  the  gross  national  product  was  $585  billion. 

We  have  now  reached  $675  billion,  and  by  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  likely  surpass  $720 
billion. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  called  this  recommendation  ’’upside-down  economics  and 
economic  know-nothingism,”  but  a $780  billion  gross  national  product  by  the  beginning  of  1968 
no  longer  seems  as  outlandish  as  it  once  did.  The  report  said  the  Federal  government  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  would  have  to  go  from  $125  billion,  where  they  stood  at  that 
point,  to  $150  billion  by  1968,  We  know  they  havenow  reached  $135  billion. 

The  committee  also  recommended  a flexible  tax  and  monetary  policy.  It  recommended 
that  the  President  be  given  greater  control  over  the  monetary  policy  of  the  country.  All  we 
have  had  is  recent  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  that  particular  proposal,  (Laughter) 

The  subcommittee  went  on  to  recommend  a number  of  things  which  I will  go  through 
very  quickly  here  and  just  give  you  some  idea  of  their  standing,  and  then  we  can  turn  to  their 
appUcation, 

They  recommended  certain  depressed  area  improvements,  Mary  of  these  are  now  re- 
flected in  the  legislation  that  has  set  up  the  Appalachian  Commission  and  the  ii.i  j^aomic  De- 
velopment Administration,  They  recommended  special  employment  programs.  To  use  my 
analogy  of  the  shape -up  or  the  queue,  the  subcommittee  said,  ”We  can’t  employ  all  the  people 
who  are  going  to  need  employment  simply  by  increases  in  aggregate  demand,  alone.  We  must 
have  the  aggregate  demand.  But  after  that,  we  must  still  have  a special  program  to  provide 
public  employment  for  people  in  disadvantaged  neighborhoods,  both  rural  and  urban,” 


o 
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I^rogress  has  since  been  made  on  two  levels.  First,  we  have  gone  a substantial  way 
down  the  road  of  creating  jobs  specifically  to  fit  the  limitations  or  capabilities  of  the  people 
at  tlie  back  of  the  line  who  are  left  over  after  aggregate  demand  has  done  its  work*  The 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  Job  Corps,  Title  V of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  are  such 
programs*  Secondly,  in  the  last  few  days  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Demo- 
. • cra.tic  Stucfy  Group  in  the  Congress  have  both  proposed  a program  of  guaranteed  employment 
opportunities,  and  the  New  York  Times  says. that  the  Natiomil  Commission  on  Automation  is 
going  to  make  a similar  recommendation  in  a few  days*  (Laughter) 

, • ‘ 8 * 

The  Employment  and  Manpower  subcommittee  recommended  improvements  in  the  inte- 
gration of  manpower  and  employment  policies,  feeling  that  there  was  too  much  of  a gap  be- 
tween those  who  were  the  policy-makers  in  the  fiscal  areas  and  those  who  were  the  manpower 
policy -nL^^rs.  It  appears  to  me  there  has  been  excellent  progress  ovev  fliose  two  years. 
There  were  recommendations  for  better  coordination  of  manpower  policy  among  the  Labor 
Department,  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  other 

agencies  involved,  I think  that  we  can  truthfully  say  that  there  has  been  little  progress  in 
that  regard. 

' f 

The  Youth  Employment  Act,  at  that  time  bbgged  down  in  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
resulted  in  .a.  triple-sized  end  run  when  it  was  repackaged  as  a part  of  the  Poverty  Program 
and  became  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  There  was  also  an  interesting 
proposal  of  supplemental  unemployment  insurance  for  those  older  workers  who  found  them- 
selves out  of  jobs  too  close  to  the  time  of  retirement  to  pay  for  them  to  be  retrained  and  yet 
too  young  for  QASI*  This  is  one  proposal  which  I think  is  still  in  limbo. 

And  then  there  were  a number  of  proposals  concerning  education  and  manpower  de- 
velopment, including  14  years  of  free  public  education,  one  of  the  first  proposals  having  to  do 
with  special  assistance  to  the  poverty  schools  and  expansion  of  OJT  and  a number  of  other 
things  that  I won’t  take  time  to  enumerate  here.  There  has  been  very  substantial  progress  in 
the  general  education  portio’^is  of  those  recommendations,  not. veiy  much  progress  in  some  of 
the  other  areas. 

And  there  were  also  proposals  for  relocation  assistance  and  Employment  Service 
improvement, 

I would  say  in  looking  back  over  that  experience  and  using  the  analogy  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket queue,  we  have  done  an  excellent  job  in  those  two  years  for  the  people  at  the  front  of  the 
queue,  by  putting  pressure  on  the  employer  through  aggregate  demand  to  reach  farther  down 
that  line  of  relative  attractiveness*  We  have  moved  from  unemployment  which  at  that  time 
was  a little  over  5*  5 per  cent  down  to  unemployment  which  is  rou^bJy  4 per  cent,  ha  the  pro- 
cess, all  of  those  people  who  were  bearing  disproportionate  burdens  of  unemployment  have 
been  more  than  proportionately  aided  by  the  increases  in  aggregate  demand  as  a result,  first, 
of  the  tax  cut  and  then,  subsequently,  the  increasing  expenditures  of  our  militazy  involvements 
in  Vietnam,  But  as  each  of  these  groups  — younger,  older,  inexperienced,  minority  groups, 
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unskilled,  andsoon  — have  been  helped,  still  at  the  back  of  the  line  have  been  left  people  of  those 
same  characteristics*  Only  the  most  attractive  of  each  of  these  groups  have  been  picked. 

As  a result  of  this  experience,  we  now  recognize  the  effectiveness  of  increases  in 
demand  in  aiding  people  who  are  back  at  the  back  of  the  line.  But  we  also  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  there  is  a limitation  on  how  far  back  we  can  go. 

As  a result,  the  argument  which  once  existed  between  the  expansionists  and  the  struc- 
turalists has  pretly  much  dissolved.  Those  who  were  stressing  the  aggregate  demand 
approach  have  reached  their  ’’interim”  goal  of  four  per  cent  where  they  always  expected  to 
shift  to  a primarily  structural  approach.  Meanwhile,  with  jobs  available,  the  structural 
programs  have  something  on  which  to  operate* 

We  have  proven  the  ability  of  aggregate  demand,  but  we  have  yet  to  prove  the  ability 
of  our  structural  programs,  to  really  help* 

I might  entitle  a portion  of  this  talk  ’’The  Role  of  Mythology  in  Public  Policy-making,” 
Had  the  Congress  been  told  in  1961  and  1962  and  1963,  ’’Nothing  particularly  new  has  happened 
in  the  world;  the  reason  we  have  a lot  of  unemployment  is  we  simply  haven’t  done  a good 
enough  job  of  fiscal  policy:  we  need  only  do  the  things  we  already  know  how  to  do  about  a 
circumstance  that  is  perfectly  ordinary,  and  we’ll  get  rid  of  unemployment,”  not  very  much 
would  have  happened.  Fortunately,  we  had  a very  convenient  device*  We  had ’’automation,” 
and  we  could  go  up  to  the  Congress  and  say,  ’’Horrible  things  are  happening  in  our  economy. 
People  are  being  displaced  wholesale,  and  the  future  looks  like  it’s  going  to  be  much  different 
from  the  past.  We  have  reached  one  of  those  discontinuities  in  economic  history  where  all  of 
our  past  experience  is  going  to  be  no  guide  to  the  future*  We  have  got  to  have  some  completely 
new  devices  and  new  mechanisms.”  And  Congress  very  obligingly  adopted  one  proposal  after 
another.  But  there  was  little  impact.  There  were  programs  aimed  at,  for  instance,  providing 
people  with  new  skills,  when  the  basic  problem  was  that  there  were  not  enough  jobs  around  for 
the  skills  that  existed*  There  were  programs  to  provide  for  relocation  of  people  out  of  sur- 
plus areas  into  shortage  areas  when  tiiere  simply  were  no  shortage  areas* 

Now  we  find  ourselves  with  a very  nice  situation  where  we  do  have  jobs  for  which  we 
can  train  people*  We  do  have  areas  to  which  we  can  move  people*  Now,  the  real  test  comes 
und^'r  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act*  Roughly  14  million  people  experience  un- 
employment in  any  particular  year*  We  still  have  on  the  average  around  three  million  people 
unemployed.  Over  a period  of  three  years  under  MDTA  we  have  trained  approximately  200,000 
people*  Under  the  1963  and  1965  MDTA  Amendments,  we  have  relocated  1,200  workers. 
Neither  program  has  made  a great  impact  on  the  world,  but  thoy  are  potentially  important 
as  we  confront  problems  of  labor  shortage. 

We  have  exercised  fiscal  policy  to  the  extent  that  there  is  very  real  fear  of  inflation. 
There  is  now  a tendency  for  people  to  restrain  themselves  from  further  fiscal  action  and  look 
to  structural  programs  to  continue  the  battle  against  unemployment  and  its  consequent  dis- 
tresses, without  exercising  too  much  inflationary  pressure*  Hopefully  we  can  deal  directly 
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with  the  problems  of  those  at  the  end  of  that  queue,  we  can  train  them  to  make  them  relatively 
more  attractive  so  that  the  employer  will  be  willing  to  hire  them  rather  than  competing  for 
those  up  at  the  front  of  the  line*  We  can  relocate  tiiem  to  bring  them  to  the  place  where  they 
will  be  attractive  to  the  employers.  Finally  and  ultimately  the  government  can  establish  it- 
self as  die  ’’employer  of  last  resort,”  offering  productive  public  sector  jobs  to  whoever  is  left 
over.  It  sounds  logical,  and  it  also  squares  with  European  experience. 

We  have  only  to  see  whether  it  will  work* 

Vietnam  has  helped  those  at  the  front  of  the  queue  and  the  most  attractive  of  the  least 
attractive,  but  it  is  going  to  hurt  from  this  point  on,  I refer  you  to  the  PresidenVs  impres- 
sive words  the  other  night.  He  said,  referring  to  this  ’’guns  versus  butter”  dispute; 

’’There  are  men  who  cry  out  that  we  muj3t  sacrifice.  Well,  let  us 
rather  ask  them  who  will  they  sacrifice?  Are  they  going  to  sacrifice  the 
children  who  seek  the  learning,  or  the  sick  who  need  the  medical  care,  or 
the  families  who  dwell  in  squalor  now  bri^tened  by  the  hope  of  home?  Will 
they  sacrifice  opportunity  for  the  distressed?  The  beauty  of  our  land?  The 
hope  of  our  poor?  Time  may  require  sacrifices,  and  if  it  does  we  will  make 
them.  But  we  will  not  heed  those  who  wring  it  from  the  hopes  of  the  unfortu- 
nate here  in  the  land  of  plenty,  I believe  we  can  continue  the  Great  Society 
while  we  fight  in  Vietnam,  but  if  there  are  some  who  do  not  believe  this, 
then  let  them  in  the  name  of  justice  call  for  the  contribution  of  those  who 
live  in  the  fulness  of  our  blessing  rather  than  try  to  strip  it  from  the  hand 
of  those  who  are  most  in  need,”  j 

But  before  saying  that,  he  had  alreatfy  said,  ’’Because  of  Vietnam  we  cannot  do  all  that 
we  should  or  all  that  we  would  lilce  to  do,  ” 

That  is  obvious.  Even  the  United  States  of  America  has  limitations  upon  its  resources, 
if  we  are  to  do  all  that  we  ou^t  to  do  in  the  area  that  you  and  I are  so  much  concerned  with 
as  well  as  those  things  that  we. are  involved  in  internationally,  there  is  only  one  route. 

We  have  a simple  but  very  much  misunderstood  device  — the  device  of  taxation.  We 
tend  to  think  of  taxation  as  a way  in  which  we  raise  money  to  pay  for  public  needs.  Any  econo- 
mist will  tell  you  this  is  not  the  case.  Taxation  is  a device  by  wliich  we  free  resources  for 
public  use.  If  we  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  and  the  private  businessman  the  choices 
as  to  how  our  resources  are  going  to  be  allocated,  they  will  be  allocated  to  production  of  con- 
sumer goods  or  plant  equipment.  But  if  the  public  wants  to  make  use  of  resources,  then  the 
public  must  in  some  way  press  out  of  the  market  the  private  consumer  and  the  private  busi- 
nessman and  release  resources  for  public  use,.  There  are  only  two  devices  by  which  to  do 
this.  One  is  the  device  of  inflation,  where  the  public  simply  bids  with  the  private  sector  ^for 
the  needed  resources.  The  other  device  is  simply  to  arbitrarily  remove  from  the  hands  of 
the  private  sector  that  command  over  the  resources  of  the  economy  which  their  purchasing 
power  gives  them.  If  we  want  to  continue  down  both  of  the  roads  of  social  welfare  and  military 
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endeavor  simultaneously  we  can  do  so,  but  by  increased  taxation  or  inflation. 

What  has  all  of  this  to  do  with  implications  for  the  older  worker?  The  idea  of  direct 
public  employment  for  those  at  the  rear  of  this  queue,  which  has  been  advocated  first  by  the 
Employment  and  Manpower  Subcommittee,  subsequently  by  OEO  and  by  the  Democratic  Study 
Committee,  and  which  again  may  be  recommended  elsewhere,  would  be  of  particular  help  to 
the  older  worker.  This  is  a group  of  people  which  suffers  a relatively  small  portion  of  total 
unemployment  but  a relatively  high  portion  of  long-term  unemployment.  The  customers  of 
such  a program  would  not  be  those  who  were  the  frictionally  unemployed  or  just  passing  through 
a temporary  stage  of  unemployment  on  to  new  opportunities  but  would  be  those  who  were  the 
long-term  unemployed.  Thus  older  workers  would  gain  more  than  proportionately  from  such 
a program. 

All  the  programs  in  the  area  of  income  maintenance  are  going  to  aid  the  aged  more  than 
proportionately,  because  the  aged  are  disporportionately  represented  among  the  poor. 

Everything  we  are  doing  in  education  is  not  helping  but  hurting  the  older  worker.  Those 
who  are  aging  in  a country  where  educational  attainment  is  rising  very  rapidly  are  inevitably 
always  going  to  be  disadvantaged,  educationwise.  And  the  more  we  do  for  the  education  of  the 
young,  the  greater  the  relative  disadvantage  of  those  who  lack  the  education.  We  have  moved 
very  dramatically  in  this  area.  In  1940,  for  instance,  32  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  had  high 
school  education.  In  1964,  57  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  had  at  least  a high  school  education. 
But  in  1964,  while  57  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  had  at  least  a high  school  education,  67  per 
cent  of  those  in  the  labor  force  under  34  years  of  age  had  high  school  educations  and  only  43 
per  cent  of  those  over  45,  The  only  way  educationwise  we  can  help  the  aging  (which,  of  course, 
is  all  of  us)  is  to  build  something  into  our  educational  system  which  does  not  cut  off  arbitrarily 
at  18  or  21  or  any  other  particular  age  — some  kind  of  a flexible  mechanism  which  allows 
people  to  return  to  education  at  any  point  that  would  be  of  advantage  to  them  and  to  the  labor 
market  and  to  sociely  and  then  retum  once  again  to  fiie  labor  market  when  that  seems  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  way  of  doing  things. 

The  National  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation  and  Economic  Progress  con- 
tracted for  many  interesting  and  important  studies.  One  of  them  was  a study  prepared  by  Dr. 
Kreps  and  her  collerigue.  Dr.  Spengler,  and  in  that  particular  document  they  suggest  some- 
thing very  interesting  by  implication. 

They  tell  us  that  at  our  present  rates  of  productivity  increase  If,  just  for  instance,  we 
were  to  take  all  of  the  productivity  increases  in  leisure  or  some  other  non-work  activity  such 
as  education,  20  years  from  now  we  could  all  enjoy  a 22-hour  week,  or  a 27-week  year,  or  v/e 
could  all  retire  at  age  38,  but  also,  and  more  importantly,  we  could  all  enjoy  an  extra  17. 5 
years  of  school  above  the  12  years  that  is  already  the  average,  or  we  could  retrain  45  per 
cent  of  our  labor  force  annually. 

As  you  talk  about  the  problems  of  retraining  the  older  worker,  here  is  the  appropriate 
point  to  focus  on:  How  can  we  get  more  retraining  of  a permanent  kind?  And  you  have  17. 5 
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years  and  45  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  to  play  with. 

(Applause.) 

MR,  SHELLEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Mangum. 

This  luncheon  concludes  our  National  Conference  on  Manpower  Training  and  the  Older 
Worker.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  fine  participation. 

Good  afternoon. 

(Applause.) 


(Whereupon,  at  1:55  p.m. , the  conference  was  adjourned.) 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


The  Conference  speakers,  panelists  and  workshops  wer*'  asked  to  focus  on  the  pro- 
blems of  the  45-plus  age  group  and  to  make  specific  recommendations  in  the  areas  of  pub- 
lic policy,  legislation,  and  public  and  private  research,  program  and  action. 

The  purpose,  as  it  was  put  to  the  workshop  chairmen  by  Mr.  Odell,  was  to  obtain 
’’specific  ideas  which  will  move  us  off  dead  center  and  influence  the  direction  in  which  the 
public  commitment  moves. 

The  recommendations  that  follow  comhine  the  consensus  of  the  individual  work- 
shops and  the  major  proposals  of  the  speakers  and  panelists,  together  with  staff  recom- 
mendations, based  on  points  not  precisely  stated  elsewhere,  which  were  nevertheless 
implicit  in  the  proceedings  as  the  sense  of  the  Conference,  The  source  of  each  recommen- 
dation is  indicated  in  parenthesis.  Under  each  sub-heading,  such  as  ’’Policy,"  "Legis- 
lation," etc. , the  proposals  have  been  listed  in  order  of  recommended  priority. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  were  couched  in  the  form  of  "There  is  need  for, ..." 
without  assignment  of  responsibility  for  action.  Wherever  appropriate,  staff  has  suggested 
that  responsibility  be  assumed  by  a government  agency.  The  recommendations  have  been 
organized  in  this  fashion,  and  the  wording  of  the  recommendations  has  been  changed 
accordingly. 

Many  of  the  workshop  recommendations  called  on  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging 
for  action  on  a variety  of  fronts.  Others  called  for  action  in  areas  requiring  initiative  out- 
side the  government,  without  specifying  responsibility,  • Staff  has  arbitrarily  assigned 
responsibility  to  NCOA  in  all  such  instances.  • 

This  was  done  as  a kind  of  holding  action,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  other 
national  agency  in  e^dstence  even  remotely  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  age  group 
which  Sheppard  has  called  "too  old  to  work,  too  young  to  retire,"  And  because  there  was 
strong  sentiment,  particularly  in  Workshop  VIII  where  the  matter  was  discussed  at  some 
length,  that  a proliferation  of  agencies  is  not  to  be  desired. 

It  remains  to  say,  therefore,  that  Ihe  National  Council  on  the  Aging  does  not  have 
large  endowments  a;ad  can  only  undertake  added  responsibilities  when  adequate  long-term 
financing  is  available.  It  is  not  at  present  equipped  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
majority  of  the  assl^^mnents  listed  under  the  NCOA  heading,  nor  will  it  be  unless  measures 
to  obtain  long-term  financing  and  to  implement  "NCOA  Policy  Recommendation  No,  1,"  a 
staff  recommendation,  are  possible. 

Consideration  of  this  question  is  recommended  to  the  NCOA  ad  hoc  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  NCOA-OMPER  Older  Worker  Reemployment  Project  as  a first  order  of 
business  when  it  meets  to  chart  action  to  implement  the  Conference  findings. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  AGING 


Policy 


Long-term  Policy  and  Financing^  Conference  workshops  called  on  the  National 
Council  on  the  Aging  for  action  on  a variety  of  fronts.  Other  non-government 
action  needs  were  stated  without  suggesting  where  responsibility  should  rest. 

These  responsibilities  have  been  assigned  to  NCOA.  HOWEVER,  if  NCOA  is  to 
accept  leadership  in  focusing  public  attenliion  on  the  employment  problems  of  the 
’’younger  older  worker”  and  obtaining  corrective  action  and  community  action,  it 
must  gear  itself  to  do  so.  Provision  must  be  made  for  enlarged  permanent  inter- 
disciplinary staffing,.  On  the  action  front  (as  distinct  from  its  continuous  concern 
with  the  problem  evidenced  by  studies  and  encouragement  of  research) , NCOA 
activity  in  the  past,  except  for  the  short-term  project  under  which  this  Conference 
was  organized,  has  been  largely  with  the  health,  housing  and  other  problems  of  the 
older  retired  worker.  Its  orientation  has  been  that  of  social  work,  and  its 
functions  have  been  dissemination  of  information  and  stimulus  of  government  action 
and  action  by  already  organized,  knowledgable  community  groups  in  this  area  of 
interest.  Effective  leadership  in  the  entirely  different  and  entirely  unorganized 
field  of  comprehensive  services  to  the  middle-aged  in  the  labor  market  will  re- 
quire an  adequate  research  staff  to  create  an  inter-disciplinary  clearing  house  of 
information  and  to  point  directions  for  action.  It  will  require  staff  experts  of  the 
highest  order  of  technical  qualification  in  the  fields  of  labor  market  analysis, 
adult  and  vocational  education  and  adult  employment  counseling  and  placement,  as 
well  as  in  the  social  welfare  field  from  which  supportive  services  must  be  dr' . n. 
The  technical  staff  must  be  adequate  in  size  not  only  to  stimi^Adte  community 
action  but  to  provide  sustained  technical  assistance  thereafter  until  community 
programs  are  fully  established.  Public  information  staff  will  also  be  required, 
knowledgable  in  the  field  and  adequately  budgeted  to  provide  the  technical  stafT 
with  the  public  information  and  education  tools  it  will  require,  (Staff  Recom- 
mendation) 


Action:  Research 


Adult  Learning  Methods.  The  NCOA  should  stimulate  university  requests  for 
grants  from  the  U,  S,  Office  of  Education  under  Section  4-C  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  for  further  research  into  adult  learning  methods  and  the 
most  effective  techniques  for  teaching  adults  — an  area  in  which  research  has 
been  most  limited. 

Section  4-C  provides  for  wlliiholding  of  10  per  cent  of  any 
appropriations  in  order  to  make  research  and  demonstration 
grants  to  institutions  and  agencies.  David  Bushnell,  Director 


of  the  Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research,  Uo  S,  Office 
of  Education,  invited  such  proposals.  He  reported  that  the 
Social  Service  Research  Council  is  currently  seeking  informa- 
tion about  research  in  this  field  and,  with  this  as  a starting 
point,  his  office  would  like  to  support  basic  research. 

The  research  proposals  should  be  designed  to  evaluate  and  build  on  the  findings  of 
Belbin  and  other  OECD  researchers  and  on  the  findings  of  Experimental  and 
Demonstration  projects  at  Virginia  State  College,  Norfolk  Branch  (see  Brazziel), 
the  Michigan  Catholic  Conference  Job  Training  Center  (see  Shutes),  the  Denver 
Job  Qpportunii^  Center  (see  Galvin)  and  Duke  University  (see  Eisdorfer);  also,  on 
the  experience  of  the  Williamsport  (Pa,)  Community  College  (see  Carl);  that  of 
industrial  traijiing  directos  (see  Riley,  Kopas),  that  of  organized  labor,  notably 
the  Plumbers  (see  Piron);  also  the  training-in-industry  experience  of  the  military 
and  in  particular  that  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Kenneth  E.  Hobson,  Commander , Air  Force 
Logistics  Command,  (Staff  Recommendation) 

n.  Teaching  Skills.  The  NCOA  should  stimulate  university  vesearcbern  to  seek  U.S, 
Office  of  Education  grants  under  Section  4-C  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  for  experimental  and  pilot  programs  which  seek  to  define  the  qualifications 
and  basic  knowledges  and  skills  required  by  teachers  of  adults,  (Staff  Recom- 
mendation) 

Mr,  Bushnell  invited  such  proposals  and  described  the  problem 
as  immediate,  in  view  of  recent  Federal  legislation  requiring 
rapid  training  of  teachers  and  leaders  for  adult  and  continuing 
education, 

in.  Urban  Living.  The  NCOA  should  stimulate  university  researchers  to  seek  grants 
from  ttxe  U.S,  Office  of  Education  under  Section  4-C  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  to  research  the  range  of  knowledge  illiterates  and  semi-illiterates 
need  to  live  in  urban  areas  and  to  develop  appropriate  curricula,  (Staff  Recom- 
mendation) 

Such  proposals  were  invited  by  Mr.  Bushnell  who  cited  the  need 
for  a new  curriculum  ’’designed  to  give  information  about  legal 
and  financial  resources , community  health  programs , public 
facilities  for  job  training,  ways  of  seeking  employment  and  all 
other  information  the  disadvantaged  person  urgently  requires 
in  order  to  live  in  an  urban  environment,  ” 


Action;  Support  of  Legislation 

I,  Age  Restrictions  in  Employment,  The  NCOA  should  support  and  stimulate  support 
for  legislaticai  to  ban  age  restrictions  in  employment  (Workshop  Vm)  subject  to 
these  conditions; 
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a.  The  law  must  be  implemented  with  staff  and  money,  or 
the  taxpayer  will  not  get  a fair  shake  out  of  the  legislation, 

b.  The  law  must  be  capable  of  enforcement,  with  penalties  for 
non-compliance.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  of  its 
basic  presumptions  (as  to  the  existence  of  arbitrary  discri- 
mination) the  law^s  operation  should  center  on  findings  in 
each  case  that  there  is  or  is  not  full  qualification  for  the 
employment  and  that  age  is  not  a factor  that  should  be 
taken  into  account, 

c.  If  the  less  aggressive  older  workers  are  to  receive  equal 
protection  with  the  articulate,  the  enforcing  body  should 
have  power  to  initiate  investigations  and  complaints.  This 
power  can  substitute,  if  necessary,  for  an  organized  com- 
munily  group  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  protecting  older 
workers  against  discrimination  in  employment, 

d.  Newspaper  advertising  that  specifies  age  limits  in  hiring 
should  be  controlled  under  the  law.  This  not  only  has 
educational  value,  but  encourages  the  qualified  older  worker 
to  make  applications  for  jobs  he  mi^t  otherwise  by-pass. 

The  advantages  of  not  isolating  older  workers  in  Umbo  were 
described  in  the  Baltimore  report, 

e.  Legislation  must  be  accompanied  by  publicity,  education, 
full  information  to  the  public  on  rules  and  policy,  hearings 
on  employers*  individual  problems,  and  full  support  of  the 
law  by  other  government  agencies  in  the  employment  field, 

f.  Implementation  of  the  law  in  its  application  to  private  indus- 
try is  obviously  aided  if  government  employment  policy  bars 
discrimination  because  of  age.  The  enforcing  agency  *s 
authority  should  extend  to  government  as  well  as  to  private 
employment. 

Research  Expansion.  The  NCOA  should  mount  a campaign’ to  get  Congress  to 
focus  attention  on  the  need  for  additional  research  and  development  in  the  field  of 
adult  education  and  the  need  to  implement  findings  in  new  organizational  patterns 
and  new  administrative  arrangements  that  will  permit  proliferation  of  adult  eciuca- 
tlon  at  the  local  level.” (Staff  Recommendation) 

This  recommendation  was  implicit  in  Mr,  BushnelPs  exposition 

of  the  need  and  his  statement  that  groups  like  NCOA  ”can  be  very 

effective  in  mounting  such  a campaign." 


in.  Modernization  of  Employment  Service,  Political  action  is  needed  to  modernize  the 
Employment  Service  and  make  it  a fully  effective  instrument  of  die  national  man- 
power policy,  (Woricshops  IV  and  X)  (See  Legislative  Recommendation  I under 
USDL  - Employment  Service) 

f ■ 

Dr,  AUer:  ’’The  Employment  Service  has  the  abiliiy  to  perform 
a wide  variety  of  manpower  functions  geared  to  the  present  economy , • , 

We  have  not  made  the  political  decisions  to  provide  the  Employment 
Service  with  the  nece^saxy  functions,  resources  and  tools,” 

To  diis  end,  the  NCOA  should  support  and  stimulate  other  lay  and  professional 
groups  to  support  the  proposal  of  Senator  Clark  (S,3032),  the  Administration  bill 
identical  with  the  HoUand  BiU  (H,R,  13362),  designed  to  ’’maintain,  strengtiien  and 
improve  the  operations  of  the  Federal-State  Employment  system,”  (Staff  Recom- 
mendation) 

rv,  OEO  Expansion,  The  NCOA  should  support  and  stimulate  support  for  additional 
fimds  and  staffing  for  the  Qtiice  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  a specific  priority  in 
OEO  for  efforts  to  create  job  opportunities  for  older  workers,  without  cutting  back 
on  youth  programs,  (Ossofsky) 

Vi,  Counselor  Tratniyify,  The  NCOA  should  seek  extension  of  the  counselor  training 
features  of  the  National  Defense  Education  and  the  Vocational  Education  Acts  to 
provide  funds  for  the  training  of  counselors  of  adults  on  the  same  scale  now  pos- 
sible for  school  counselors  working  with  children  and  youth,  (Woricshops  IV  and 
IX)  Such  adult  counselor  training  should  include  practical  training  in  economics 
and  the  dynamics  of  the  labor  market,  (Ziegler) 

VI,  Employer  Tax  Credits,  The  NCOA  should  stu^  and,  if  warranted,  support  and  stim- 
ulate support  for  the  proposal  of  Congressman  Pucinski  (H,R,  664)  to  amend  the 
hitemal  Revenue  Code  to  permit  tax  credits  to  employers  for  any  increased  cost  of 
doing  business  resulting  from  the  cost  of  employing  older  workers^  ’’Increased 
costs”  would  include  apy  ej^p^diture  which  would  not  have  been  required  or  made 
. if  the  age  of  each  employee  involved  were  the  lowest  ago  at  which  an  employee 
could  reasonably  (and  consistently  with  the  sound  operation  of  the  trade  or  business) 
be  hired  to  perform  substantially  the  same  duties  and  no  factor  other  than  age  were 
taken  into  account, ) Credits  would  apply  to  any  expenditure  made  in  the  conduct  of 
. the  trade  or  the  business , whether  attributable  to  an  individual  employee  or  the 
employees  of  the  timn  generally,  including  insurance  premiums,  contributions  to 
pension  funds , medical  costs , Workmen’s  Compensation  and  apy  other  costs , in- 
cluding the  increased  cost  of  training  an  older  worker  and  maintaining  an  increased 
medical  and  nursing  staff.  The  bill  is  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  (Staff  Recommendation) 

vn.  Older  Workers  Bureau,  The  NCOA  should  support  and  stimulate  support  for  the 
proposal  of  Rep.  Clarence  Long  (H,R.  2062,  now  before  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor)  to  establish  an  Older  Workers  Bureau  in  tiie  Departs  mt  of  Labor 


(1)  to  provide  leadership  by  formulating  standards  and  policies  to  remove  arttfioiai 
job  barriers  and  otherwise  advance  employment  opportunities  for  older  workers , 

(2)  to  conduct  educational  programs  through  conferences  and  throu^  demonstra- 
tton  field  visits  to  employers,  (3)  to  investigate  and  report  on  ways  in  which  tax 
policies,  pension  programs,  wage  systems,  collective  bargaining  agreements  and 
vridespread  misconceptions  about  the  efficiency  of  workers  over  40  may  discourage 
tiiieir  employment  and  (4)  to  cooperate  with  other  responsible  Federal  agencies  to 
assist  in  older  worker  reemployment  after  major  shutdowns , evolve  skill  and 
proficiency  tests  and  training  programs  for  older  workers  and  stimulate  local 
voluntary  non-profit  employment  and  counseling  assistance  for  them*  (Stalf 
Recommendation) 

NatioiLal  Commission  on  Older  Workers*  The  NCOA  should  support  and  stimulate 
support  for  the  proposal  of  Rep*  James  G*  O^Hara  (H,R*  10635)  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Older  Workers,  to  stucfy  and  recommend  to  the  Congress 
the  most  effective  means  for  (1)  providing  education  and  trauiing  to  permit  workers , 
throughout  Iheir  worlcing  lives,  to  improve’ and  upgrade  their  skills  in  conformity 
with  changing  skill  requirements  of  their  occupations;  (2)  enabling  employed 
workers  to  Increase  their  labor  market  flexibility  and  mobility  by  acquiring  new 
skills,  and  (3)  eliminating  arbitrary  age  restrictions  in  hiring  and  developing 
policies  to  counteract  "those  restraints  upon  the  employability  and  mobility  of 
older  workers  which  may  stem  from  the  rigidities  in  the  terms  and  adimnistratlon 
of  private  pension  and  welfare  plans,  overly  strict  adherence  by  employers  to  pro- 
motion-from-within  policies,  unrealistic  employer  evaluations  of  the  capacity  of 
older  workers  to  absorb  on-the-job  training  in  the  new  skills,  and  other  causes," 
The  bill  is  before  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  • (Staff  Recom- 
mendation) 

Welfare  Allowance  Reducation,  The  NCOA  should  seek  amendment  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  to  Increase  the  motivation  of  trainees  by 
specifying  that  the  first  $85  of  training  allowance  or  earnings  of  trainees,  and  one- 
half  of  any  excess,  shall  not  be  deducted  from  welfare  allowances*  (Workshop  n) 

Such  an  exemption,  for  training  allowances  and  earnings 
xmder  Titles  I and  H of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  is 
provided  for  by  Title  VII  of  the  Act. 

Federal  Planning  Commission.  The  NCOA  should  press  for  and  stimulate  support 
for  legislation  to  create  a Federal  Planning  Commission,  with  State  and  local 
counterparts , to  devise  methods  for  community  identification  of  services  needed 
to  correct  existing  problems  and  prevent  their- recurrence  (education,  employ- 
ment services,  casework,  psychotherapy,  health  services,  etc,)  and  to  plan 
action  accordingly.  (Workshop  IV) 

Tnfltitutionalization  of  Service  Employment,  The  NCOA  should  support  and  stimu- 
late support  for  legislation  to  provide  federal  subsify  to  institutionalize  and  dignify 
employment  in  the  many  service  fields  where  there  are  community  needs  to  be 
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satisfied,  and  to  provide  for  acceptable  standards  of  recruitiiig,  training,  etc, 
(Ossofslgr) 


Action:  Miscellaneous 

I,  Conference  Views  on  MDTA.  The  NCOA  should  make  the  Conference  views  on 
vocational  training  for  older  workers  known  promptly  to  Stanley  Ruttenberg  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  to  Dr,  Howard  Matthews,  Director  of  Manpower  Training, 
and  Dr,  Walter  Ajmold,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation in  the  U,S ,,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Because  of  the  stringent  labor  market,  the  Departments  are  reexamining 
their  approach  to  MDTA,  (Dr,  Dwight  Crum) 

n.  E,  & D.  Findings,  The  NCOA  should  make  its  findings  with  respect  to  its  Experi- 
mental and  Demonstration  project  on  older  worker  training  and  employment  avail- 
able in  such  form  as  can  be  readily  applied  or  adapted  to  a revitalized  Employ- 
ment Service,  (Dr.  Aller) 

m.  Inter-  Agency  Planning,  The  NCOA  should  press  for  an  inter-agency  group  in  the 

Federal  government  to  determine  what  it  will  cost  over  the  next  few  years  to  make 
some  meaningful  impact  on  the  long-term  unemployment  of  older  people  and  to 
plan  action  accordingly. 

IV.  Employment  Services , The  NCOA  should  put  its  full  support  behind  the  recom- 
mendation for  Employment  Service  staffing  and  action  to  provide  older  worker 
services  which  were  made  by  Mr,  Odell  in  his  testimony  of  Sept.  2,  1965  before 
the  Select  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  and  Education, 
(See  Appendix  III)  (Staff  Recommendation) 

V,  CorynTinimity  Action,  The  NCOA  should  stimulate  State  Commissions  on  the  Aging 
and  private  organizations  in  the  field  of  aging  to  broaden  their  present  concern 
primarily  with  the  65-plus  age  group  and  to  take  aggressive  action,  now  lacking, 
to  assess  the  45-plus  unemployment  problem  in  their  communities , to  obt<xin 
Employment  Service  focus  on  the  problem,  to  involve  their  communities  and 
communily  agencies  in  a concerted  attack  upon  it  and  to  support  needed  legislation 
by  making  their  views  known  to  Congress,  (Workshops  VIII  and  X)  These  groups 
should  press , wrhere  necessary , for  more  aggressive  local  MDTA  advisory  cojn- 
mittees  to  enlarge  MDTA  training  opportunities  for  older  workers,  (Workshop  I) 


Implicit  in  this  recommendation,  with  respect  to  State 
Aging  agencies , is  the  need  to  enlist  the  concern  and 
cooperation  of  Governors  and  State  legislative  leaders 
to  support  adequate  staffing  of  State  Commissions  or 
Councils  and,  where  necessary,  to  broaden  their 
charters. 


o 
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VI,  Training  Opi3ortjnities.  The  NCOA  should  communicate  to  State  Departments  of 
Education  and  State  Employment  Services  a demand  tliat  broader  and  more  worth- 
while training  opportunities  be  opened  to  older  workers#  (Workshop  II) 

vn.  OEO  Prograim-ning.  The  NCOA  should  be  more  aggressive  in  pressing  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  strike  a better  age  balance  in  its  programs  which  are 
now  focused  largely  on  youth,  to  provide  for  early  Identification  of  the  older  dis- 
advantaged and  their  needs  and  to  act  to  provide  training  and  emplcyment  oppor- 
tunities for  them.  (Workshops  I and  V) 

vm.  OEO-Emplovment  Service  Agreements.  The  NCOA  should  stimulate  its  member 

agencies  and  Community  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  to  press  for  local  cooperative 
arrangements  between  local  Community  Action  Programs  and  local  State  Employ- 
ment Service  officials  to  provide  for  Employment  Service  out-stationing  of  older 
worker  counselors  in  CAP  centers  for  outreach,  counseling,  assignment  to  train- 
ing, job  development  and  placement,  the  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  as  provided  in  the  OEO -Department  of  Labor  agreement  outlined  in 
.USES  General  Administration  Letter  No.  892,  dated  July  12,  1965  and  addressed 
to  all  State  Employment  Services.  Such  arrangements  should  be  Interim,  with  the 
expectation  that  eventually  Employment  Service  budgets  can  be  expanded  to  pro- 
vi^  such  services  on  a continuous  basis,  (Workshop  I) 

K.  Work  With  Business  and  Ihdustrira  Management.  The  problem  of  opening  up 

emp^loyment  opportunities  for  older  workers  in  branch  offices  of  Insurance  com- 
panies , utilities  and  other  decenti'alized  establishments  whose  hiring  policies  are 
set  by  absentee  management  at  headquarters  offices  was  mentioned  specifically 
by  Congressman  Long  and  Mr.  Sprenger,  both  from  Baltimore,  The  problem  is 
not  unique  to  Baltimore  but  is  nation-wide. 

The  NCOA  should  seek  a contract  and  funding  to  inform  itself  fully  on  all  research 
in  the  field,  including  facts  on  the  costs  of  higher  turnover  (of  youth)  vs,  higher 
. . insurance  and  pension  costs  (of  age);  to  inform  itself  fully  on  successful  experi- 

ence business  and  ind?  try  where  a policy  of  no  age  limits  in  hiring  prevails ; 
and  to  work  with  the  highest  policy  making  officials  in  the  headquarters  offices  of 
such  companies  to  bring  about  positive  no-age-limlt  policies,  (Workshop  Vm 
coupled  with  Staff  ilecommendation) 

Recent  surveys  by  the  U,S.  Department  of  Labor  (see  Holiber) 
show  that  the  older  worker’s  chances  of  being  hired  are  better 
In  firms  with  a positive  non-discriininatioia  policgr  which  specifies 
that  all  applicants  are  to  be  interviewed,  regardless  of  age. 


The  Baltimore  demonstration  project  (see  Sprenger)  showed  that  if 
the  applicant  is  permitted  to  get  to  an  interviewer,  he  has  a chance 
to  "sell"  himself.  The  more  "form  and  identity"  the  applicant 
assumes,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  maintain  a closed  mind  with 
respect  to  emplc^ing  the  older  woi*ker. 
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X,  Information  Clearing  House > The  NCOA  should  seek  hmding  to  permit  it,  in  co- 
operation with  federal  agencies,  to  operate  a central  information  clearing  house 
and  to  conduct  regional  institutes  in  order  to  communicate  to  State,  community 
and  agency  leaders  the  specifics  on  the  employment  problems  of  the  45-plus  and 
the  findings  of  Experimental  and  Demonstration  projects  on  older  worker  training 
and  placement;  also  the  findings  of  the  continuiug  OSO-NCOA  project  to  develop 
models  for  action  which  ca«i  be  incorporated  into  Community  Action  Programs  for 
the  training  and  employment  of  older  workers  to  provide  needed  community  ser- 
vices, and  the  findings  of  the  National  Conference  on  Manpower  Training  and  the 
Older  Worker*  (Workshop  I) 

XI.  Action  Models.  The  NCOA  should  take  a more  active  role,  in  cooperation  with 
federal  agencies,  in  developiag  other  kinds  of  action  models  at  State  and  local 
levels:  blueprint,  for  example,,  on  how  community  agencies  can  work  better  with 
Employment  Services  and  with  other  concerned  groups.  (Workshop  I) 

(This  recommendauon  anticipates  the  "How-to-do”  materials 
being  developed  by  NCOA  under  its  OMPSR  contract. ) 

On-the-Job  Training.  The  NCOA  should  enter  into  a prime  contract  with  the 
Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  to  develop  wide- 
spread On-the-Job  Training  of  45-plus  workers.  (Mr,  Bowman) 

Mr.  Lowman  urged  "fullest  consideration"  of  this  recom- 
mendation. He  said  BAT  has  found  the  best  prospects  for 
older  workers  in  community  sponsored  projects  developed 
with  full  business  supports  For  example,  the  Chattanooga 
Full  Employment  Committee,  Inc, , has  placed  1,105  trainees 
of  whom  203  are  45-plus , and  is  establishing  training  for  aii 
additional  500,  of  whom  100  are  45-plus.  "There  is  no 
reason  why  a broad  -based  community  program  should  not 
have  a special  segment  to  handle  older  workers." 

Xni.  Organized  Labor.  The  NCOA  should  press  unions  which  have  some  control  over 
the  hiring  process  to  make  more  specific  provisions  in  collective  bargaining 
contracts  to  require  greater  use  of  the  Employment  Service,  in  order  to  expand 
employment  opportunities  for  older  workers*  (Workshop  X) 

XIV.  Appraisal  of  Services.  The  NCOA  should  seek  funding  in  order  to  proidde  periodic 
estimates  of  the  needs  of  older  workers  and  evaluations  of  the  effectivenv3ss  of 
public  and  voluntary  services  in  meeting  these  needs*  To  this  end,  NCOA  should 
press  for  adequate  statistics  to  be  maintained  by  adult  and  vocational  education 
authorities  in  the  States,  (Workshop  V) 

XV.  Training  for  Part-Time  Employment*  The  NCOA  should  seek  a contract  and 
funding  to  effect  an  adaptation  of  manpower  training  on  an  experimental  basis, 
to  develop  new  roles  for  older  workers  no  longer  Interested  In  full-time  work  and 
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not  interested  in  total  non-work-  in  order  to  provide  a meaningful  existence. 
(AUer) 


This  recommendation  is  included,  although  it  appears  to  have 
primary  relevance  for  the  66-plus  age  group  with  which  the 
Conference  was  not  specifically  concerned.  Dr,  Aller  cited  the 
recommendation  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  task 
force  on  older  workers  that  a vehicle  be  created  which  could 
provide  income,  some  traixiing,  an  opportunity  to  acquire  new 
skills  and  capacity  to  move  subsequently  into  expanding  private- 
sector  employment.  He  mentioned  the  proposal  that  a Senior 
Health  Corps  be  created,  patterned  along  the  lines  of  the 
Nei^borhood  Youth  Corps,  to  provide  a fluctuating  number 
of  substitute  job  opportunities  (50,000  to  100,000  a year) 
for  older  employable  workers  who  could  not  othervdse  be 
absorbed  within  the  private  sector  or  put  through  established 
manpower  trsiining  programs. 


U.  S.  DEPARTM3NT  OF  LABOR 
MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION 


Action 


!•  Flying  Squads « The  Department  of  Labor  should  have  available  teams  of  experts 
to  move  immediately  into  areas  of  sudden  mass  layoff  to  institute  remedial  action, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  problems  of  older  v/orkers.  A model  plan  should 
be  designed  based  on  the  experienwes  of  Studebaker,  Armour,  etc,,  which  could 
be  adapted  to  meet  local  conditions  „ (Workshop  II) 


n.  Technical  Assistance,  Technical  assistance  teams  of  qualified  public  and  voluntary 
personnel  should  be  organized,  trained  and  available  to  provide  consultation  and 
continuing  assistance  to  community  leaders  in  sotting  up  and  operating  effectivs 
older  worker  training  and  placement  programs..  (Workshop  I)  The  teams  should 
be  fully  versed  ilsi  the  findings,  to  date,  of  Experimental  and  Demonstration  pro- 
jects — not  only  those  limiting  their  clientele  to  older  workers,  but  those  with 
wider  age  spreads  which  have  included  substantial  numbers  of  older  workers. 
Findings  with  respect  to  outreach,  staffing,  need  for  counseling  and  supportive 
services,  successful  job  development  techniques,  etc, , should  be  available  to 
minimize  uxmecessary  trial  and  error,  (Staff  Recommendation) 


OFFICE  OF  MANPOWER  PLANNING, 
EVALUATION  AND  RESEARCH 


Policy 


I,  Project  Duration,  Ti:  Office  of  Manpower  Planning,  Evaluation  and  Research 
should  extend  the  terms  of  Experimental  and  Demonstration  projects,  particularly 
those  for  older  workers.  Terms  of  two  to  five  years  are  suggested,  to  permit 
realistic  tooling  up,  an  adequate  action  period  and  long-range  evaluation  of  results. 
A longer  term  is  essential  for  agriculturally-oriented  projects,  because  of  the 
timing  of  planting  and  harvest.  (Workshops  I and  R) 

n,  PersoT«y>el  Policy,  Provisions  for  acquisition  of  Experimental  and  Demonstration 
project  personnel  should  be  liberalized  to  permit  the  hiring  of  qualified  part-time 
people , in  order  to  overcome  the  problem  of  interesting  high-calibre  professional 
leadership  in  full-time  employment  with  short-term  projects.  (Workshop  I) 


Action 

I,  Prnjian.i^  Fvpfln«<r>n-  More  research,  demonstrations  and  analysis  are  needed  to 
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design  effective  older  worker  programs.  New  projects  should  be  developed  in  new 
geographical,  occupational  and  industrial  areas.  (Workshop  I) 

n.  ExpeditiJn.  Expediters  are  needed  to  move  proposals  for  Experimental  and 
Demonstration  projects  to  the  contract  and  funding  stage  more  rapidly,  (Work- 
shop I) 

m.  Application  of  Findings,  The  example  of  the  military  should  be  followed  by  pro- 
viding for  automatic  and  immediate  application,  in  on-going  programs,  of  all 
reliable  research  findings  relating  to  the  training  and  placement  of  older  workers. 

I (Sheppard) 

i 

I Method 


I*  Outreach.  Successful  outreach  methods  can  include  the  use  of  churches  as  com- 
munication centers  (See  Miller),  mobile  recruitment,  urban  and  rural,  with  vans 
and  buses,  after  advance  publicity  throu^  previously  organized  community  co- 
ordinators and  councils  (See  Howard);  recruitment  throu^  welfare  agencies, 
through  Community  Action  Program  field  workers,  throu^  random  door-knocking 
and  throu^  alrea^  enrolled  trainees.  Demonstrated  concern  on  the  part  of  com- 
munity leadership,  evidenced  through  financial  support  and  contributed  time,  is 
needed  to  search  out  disadvantaged  adults  and  make  them  feel  a wanted  and  needed 
part  of  the  community.  (lATorkshops  II  and  VII) 


{ 
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n.  Over-Recruitment>,  Over-publicizing  and  over-recruitment  should  .be  avoided, 
especially  in  rural  areas  where  employment  opportunities  are  fewer  and  serious 
disillusionment  and  total  withdrawal  can  follow  the  arousal  of  unfulfilled  hope. 
(Workshop  n) 


M.  Role  of  Peers » There  is  an  important  role  to  be  played  by  peers  of  the  target 

group  in  recruiting  and  motivating  older  trainees.  Projects  should  be  cautioned, 
however,  that  peers  should  be  drawn  from  similar  backgrounds  but  should  be 
sufficiently  removed  that  they  and  the  client  group  can  relate  to  one  another  com- 
fortably and  non-competitlvely;  and  that  they  should  have  intellectual  appreciation 
of  the  program’s  objectives  and  have  high  motivation  — a sense  of  concern  and 
dedication,  a ’’feeling  for  what  they  are  doing.”  (Workshop  II) 

IV.  Local  Financing.  To  avoid  the  problems  of  delayed  timing  in  getting  approval  or 
extension  of  government  contracts , project  directors  should  be  encouraged  not  to 
depend  wholly  on  government  funds  but  should  seek  financial  and  other  support 
from  business  firms,  labor  unions,  foundations  and  similar  organizations.  The 
potential  of  industry-financed  training  (as  throu^  the  Business  Coordinating 
Council  of  Northern  New  Jersey)  should  be  explored.  (Workshop  II) 
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BUREAU  OF  APPRENTICESHIP 
AND  TRAINING 


Action 

On-The-Job  Training*  Much  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  stimulating  em- 
ployer experimentation  with  on-the-job  upgrading  of  employed  adults  and  on-the- 
job  training  for  unemployed  adults,  coupled  with  institutiorial  training  as  necessar>\ 
Such  training  could  be  publicly  subsidized,  is  less  expensive  than  institutional 
training,  is  psychologically  sound,  may  obviate  much  of  the  need  for  supportive 
services  and  simplifies  the  post-training  placement  problem. 

An  agressive  program  should  be  undertaken  with  industry  (see  Kopas)  to  restore 
the  functioning  of  the  job  progression  line  whieh  in  the  manual  skills  era  assured  a 
steady  supply  of  trained  labor  a.t  every  skill  level. 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  the  ’’head-skills”  era  through  a new  four-part  kind  of 
On-the-Job  Training  (see  Kopas),  Such  a program  would  permit  employed  older 
workers  to  upgrade  their  skills  on  the  job,  and  pre -qualifying  training  co^d  ope^ 
entry  jobs  to  the  hard-core,  with  assurances  of  opportunity  to  climb  the  job  ladder. 

Basics  In  Industry Industry  should  be  sold  on  hirmg  full-time  educators  whose 
responsibility  would  be  offering  basic  education  to  those  interested  employees. 

By  opening  up  this  new  market  to  educators , colleges  would  be  encouraged  to  in- 
volve students  in  tlhe  ’’new”  field  of  adult  education.  (Rasof) 

Job  Instructor  Training,  Small  employers  are  a very  important  source  of  em- 
ployment and  On-the-Job  Training  opportunities  for  older  workers^  However,  they 
usually  lack  a training  director  or  formal  training  department.  Some  professional 
help  should  be  provided  the  small  employer  to  enable  him  effectively  and  safely  to 
train  his  new  emplo^/ees.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Job  Instructor  Training  (JIT) 
technique  developed  by  the  TrahJng  Within  Industry  Branch  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  during  World  War  II  — ”one  of  the  best  training  programs  that  was 
ever  developed”  (Watkins)  — be  utilized.  This  method  of  training  lead  men,  group 
leaders  and  supervisors  to  be  good  ins  /xiictors  was  said  to  be  easily  carried  out 
by  an  employer  after  one  demonstration. 

Employee  Motivation,  Ways  are  needed  to  motivate  employed  workers  to  train 
while  they  are  employed,  in  order  to  maintain  their  employment  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  advancement.  Universities  could  help  in  instituting  and  stimulating 
interest  in  such  programs.  (Workshop  VI) 


UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

Policy 
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Goal -Getting,  As  the  emerging  manpower  agency,  the  Employment  Ser\^ce  should 
decide  what  it  can  do  for  older  workers  and  where  tliey  can  best  be  used  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  the  economy.  (Workshop  X) 

This  recommendation  carried  overtones  of  a theme  suggested 
in  principal  addresses  at  the  Conference:  the  concept  of  the 
government  as  employer  of  last  resort  and  the  idea  that  there 
is  a responsibility  now  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  providing 
meaning^  training  and  employment  esq)erience  for  all  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  work. 


Financing.  The  Employment  Service  should  recognize  that  a serious  older  worker 
unemployment  problem  e^dsts  and  v/ill  not  go  away  and  that  it  can  be  solved,  or  at 
least  ameliorated,  only  by  the  contiaucd  and  ccatinuing  financial  support  ( in  con- 
trast to  short-term  special  emphasis  as  in  the  past)  necessary  for  the  hiring, 
training  and  supervision  of  professional  staff  to  engage  in  coHlhiuous  researdi,  to 
design  and  redesign  training  courses  for  older  workers  and  to  provide  them  with 
employment  counseling  and  special  placement  services.  (Coleman  and  Staff 
Recommendation) 


This  recommendation  and  the  one  that  follows,  both  suggested 
by  Mrs.  Coleman,  did  not  obtain  a consensus  in  the  v/orkshop 
on  ’’Employment  Services  — What  More  is  Needed?”  They  are 
advanced  here  as  staff  recommendations  because  the  evidence 
of  Coleman,  Stabler,  Eisdorfer,  Belbin,  Kopas,  Galvin, 

Shutes,  Howard,  Piron,  Ril^  et  al  wholly  supports  the  need 
for  continuing  research  and  the  thesis  that  specialized 
approaches  are  required. 

Counselor  Specialization.  The  State  Employment  Services  (and  large  private,  non- 
profit, multi-service  agencies)  should  be  encouraged  to  hire,  designate  and  train 
counselors  whose  specific  and  sole  responsibility  is  the  .direct  personal  counseling 
and  provision  of  special  placement  service  for  older  workers.  (Coleman  and  Staff 
Recommendation. ) The  pattern  proposed  in  the  Odell  testimony  (See  Appendix  HI) 
before  the  Select  liSbor  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion should  be  followed,  (Staff  Recomm6ndation) 


People-Oriented  Policy.  The  War  on  Poverty  demands  that  the  State  Employment 
Services  become  oriented  toward  the  individual  rather  than  exclusively  toward  the 
job  and  the  employer,  (^^orkshop  HI) 

Stete  Training  Policy.  There  is  need  for  reorientation  of  the  thinking  and  policy  of 
some  State  Employment  Service  officials  who  are  reluctant  to  invest  in  older  worker 
training,  and  a need  for  wider  education  as  to  the  feasibility  of  such  training'. 
(Workshop  H) 
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- MDTA  training  of  workers  in  the  45-plus  age  group  pays. 

It  has  long-run  economic  and  social  values  that  suggest  that 
availabilily  of  such  courses  should  be  greatly  expanded, 
(Workshop  VHI) 

- Based  on  the  South  Bend  experience  of  Project  ABLE,  the 
only  demonstration  project  from  which  any  significant  number 
of  older  workers  was  admitted  to  MDTA  training,  it  was  con- 
cluded (see  Fahey)  that  training  should  be  more  generally 
offered  to  unemployed  older  workers  because  it  improves 
their  skills,  their  self -concept  and  their  general  accept- 
ability to  employers,  irrespective  of  results  in  terms  of 
immediate  job  finding  in  the  occupation  for  which  training 
was  given, 

- The  values  should  be  judged  by  weighing  the  costs  of  training 
vs,  the  costs  of  not  training;  not  by  weighing  the  costs  of 
training  elder  vs^  the  costs  of  training  younger  workers. 
(Workshop  VH) 

- The  cost  accounting  should  also  evaluate  the  long-run  social 
effect  of  older  worker  training  and  employment  on  the  trainee's 
wife,  his  children  and  grandchildren,  (Workshop  VII) 

- K publicly  supported  welfare  costs  are  to  be  reduced,  there 
must  be  concern  with  full  utilization  of  the  middle-aged.  AH 
social  insurance  programs  (Social  Security,  Medicare,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  etc.)  as  well  as  voluntary  pension  and 
Insurance  plans,  tend  to  be  wage  or  employment-related,  so 

a person  who  does  not  work  does  not  accrue  benefits  under 
these  programs  and  is  more  likety  to  become  a public  charge, 
(Workshop  vn) 

- "With  $5,000  per  trainee,  we  can  succeed  with  80  per  cent 
of  these  people  or  more.  We  can  get  80  per  cent  of  them 
off  welfare.  And  of  course  welfare  would  use  up  $5, 000  in 
less  than  two  years,"  (Galvin) 

- "There  is  much  evidence  to  show  it  pays,  in  various  economic 
criteria,  to  train  people  even  up  to  age  55  in  industrial  skills. 

It  is  sound  public  policy,  leads  to  economic  growth  and  more 
than  offsets  costs."  (Belbin) 

- "Any  money  spent  in  training  will  come  back  in  income  tax 
in  a very  short  time."  (Lisak) 
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- The  South  Bend  follow-up  stu<fy  of  Project  ABLE  shows  that 
training  is  valuable  per  se.  Whether  the  older  worker  obtains 
work  in  the  occupation  for  which  he  was  trained  or  not,  his 
psychological  attitudes  are  so  Improved  that  he  is  in  a vastly 
improved  position  to  obtain  employment,  (Fahey) 

- Studies  in  Tennessee  (Solie)  and  West  Virginia  (Somers) 
showed  that  older  trainees  benefited,  in  subsequent 
employment  more  than  younger  trainees.  Older  trainees’ 
post-training  experience  was  better  than  their  pre-training 
experience,  (McKechnie) 

- Under  contract  vath  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Port  of  New 
York  Autiioritir  has  trained  1,600  (will  be  6,000  by  the  end 
of  the  year)  in  basic  occupational  skills.  The  average  age 
has  been  36,  About  IG  pe*-  cent  of  the  total  have  been  over 
ASf.  Training  courses  are  short-term  — two  or  three 
months.  The  annual  cost  is  $1, 8 million.  The  City  has 
alreacfy  closed  out  350  welfare  cases  as  a result,  at  an 
annual  saving  of  $1. 5 xnillion,  ’’Within  two  or  three 
months  we  can  give  a man  the  skills  to  go  out  and  get  a 
well-paying  job,  for  example,  truck  drivers  at  $2.50 

or  $3, 50  an  hour.  Some  are  bringing  home  close  to 
$200  a week,”  (Riley) 

- ’’The  more  the  older  worker  can  earn,  the  more  he  can  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  the  children  still  under  his  roof, 
and  the  less  he  will  contribute  to  the  povei%^  of  his  children 
who  have  struck  out  on  their  own,  through  the  requirement  of 
financial  assistance  from  them.  Learning  and  earning  grand- 
parents, older  uncles  and  aunts  are  very  necessary  as  self- 
sufficient  role  models  for  younger  children  in  the  extended 
family  so  often  found  in  low-income  groups,”  (Brazziel) 

1.  - ’’Basics,  significantly  and  for  reasons  not  yet  thoroughly 

understood,  seemed  to  contribute  to  mobilily  and  levels  of 
aspiration.  More  graduates  from  cu.rriculums  including 
basic  education  deliberately  sought  higher  paying  jobs , 
some  to  the  extent  of  leaving  the  field  they  were  trained 
for  and  entering  and  learning  new  jobs  while  working  at 
Ihem.  All  attributed  much  of  their  courage  to  reach  up  and 
their  abilily  to  keep  tbeir  feet  in  this  mobilily  to  the  per- 
spective, academic  background  and  confidence  gained  in  the 
basic  program.”  (Brazziel) 

VI,  Outreach.  The  State  Employment  Services  should  be  financed  nationwide  for  out- 
reach to  those  unemployed,  of  whatever  age,  who  are  not  registered  as  job-seekers 
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and  are  in  need  of  manpower  services*  Such  action  — proved  by  Experimental  and 
Demonstration  projects  to  be  essential  to  any  attack  on  hard-core  unemployment 
— should  be  taken  by  the  Employment  Service  itself  or  through  a working  agree- 
ment with  Community  Action  Programs  or  other  community  agencies*  (Work- 
shop X) 

Lifetime  Counseling,  The  need  for  counseling  should  be  recognized  as  recurring 
at  aiiQT  time  in  the  work-life  cycle  as  individual  occupational  or  labor  market 
changes  may  occur,  (Workshop  IX) 

Systems  Apnroache  A "systems  approach"  to  the  training  and  placement  of  unem- 
ployed older  workers  Is  essential:  recognition  that  the  problem  is  a complex  of 
many  elements,  each  inter  with  the  other,  embracing  social,  personal, 

economic,  educational,  occupational,  motivational,  family  and  eommuni^  factors 
and  that  resolution  of  the  problem  requires  attention  to  them  all.  The  findings  and 
recommendations  of  Ulrich,  Belbin,  Galvin,  I’mer  , Howard,  Aramony,  Woolston 
and  Sautes  should  be  studied  as  a basis  for  designing  an  effective  older  worker 
training  and  placement  program,  (Staff  Recommendation) 

Professional  Consultants.  The  State  Employment  Services  should  be  financed  to 
utilize  consultants  on  a part-time  basis,  as  necessary,  to  provide  psychological, 
psychiatric  and  other  professional  services  for  older  workers,  (Stabler) 

Employment  Standards.  Ih  determining  labor  demand  and  arranging  training 
courses , the  Employment  Service  should  insist  that  institutions  offering  employ- 
ment to  trainees  pay  more  for  their  increased  productivitJ^ , resulting  from  train- 
ing, than  they  pay  for  inexperienced  workers  hired  for  training  on  the  Job, 
(Houstoun) 

Individual  Approach^  Older  workers  cannot  be  regarded  as  a homogenous  group 
who  can  be  pigeon-holed  into  pre -defined  kinds  of  jobs,  especially  low-paying  jobs 
in  voluntary  health  and  welfare  agencies.  Older  workers  should  be  approached  and 
counseled  as  individual  participants  In  the  labor  market,  (WorksL  VHI) 

Experience  in  the  Baltimore  demonstration  project  showed 
that  service  jobs  in  public  and  non-profit  making  institutions , 
so  often  advocated  for  "older  workers ,"  were  not  in  fact  a 
solution  for  many  of  the  individual  workers.  The  pay  was 
inadequate,  the  working  conditions  unsuitable  as  to  hours  or 
shifts,  and  the  physical  demands  of  the  jobs  were  sometimes 
inappropriate.  Broadside  attempts  at  job  development  in 
private  industry  also  failed,  because  the  appropriate  appli- 
cants were  not  always  forthcoming,  A preliminary  detailed, 
specific  analysis  of  the  individuals  job  strengths , so  that  the 
placement  effort  could  be  equally  specific,  was  tiie  most 
successful  method. 
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Although  the  Employment  Service  has  a much  larger  field  of 
applicimts  from  which  to  select  than  has  any  temporary  local 
demonstration  project,  detailed  and  concentrated  counselling 
of  older  workers  would  seem  to  be  called  for  in  the  Employ- 
ment Service  also®  Advance  presumptions  as  to  categories 
of  occupations  suitable  for  any  age  group  do  not  lead  to  good 
service  either  to  job  seekers  or  to  employers. 


Legislation 

Employment  Service  Modernization.  Legislation  is  needed,  with  provision  for  a 
national  planning  component,  to  modernize  the  Employment  Service  across  the 
board.  (Workshop  IV). 

The  Employment  Service  should  be  financed  and  staffed  to  assure  a total  service 
to  the  community  — not  just  in  behalf  of  the  disadvantaged,  but  in  behalf  of  a 
representative  cross-section  of  workers  available  and  seeking  work.  Such  a total 
service  should  assure  the  older  worker  his  fair  share  of  all  services  available 
through  the  system  and  the  same  reasonable  chance  at  a job  as  any  other  worker. 
Counseling,  training  and  job  development  for  older  workers  should  be  strengthened 
to  close  the  gap  in  the  percentage  of  those  imemployed  and  those  trained,  counseled 
and  placed,  (see  Odell,  Appendix  HI)  Political  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  and  administrative  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  State  Employment 
Services  are  essentials  to  these  ends.  (Workshop  X) 

’’The  problem  is  to  strengthen  the  entire  Employment  Service, 

An  effective  Employment  Service  is  one  of  the  major  keys  to 
an  effective  manpower  program,”  Across  the  nation,  the 
Employment  Service  must ’’utilize  techniques  known  to  be 
effective:  the  reach-out,  the  development  of  inventories  of 
experience,  resumes,  for  non-professionals;  encouragement 
of  Job-seekers  to  exploit  the  aptitudes  and  skills  in  which  they 
are  most  proficient,  help  them  in  exploring  the  relationship 
of  these  aptitudes  and  skills  to  other  demand  occupations , 
testing  of  aptitudes,  encouragement  of  skill  improvement, 
help  in  preparation  for  interviews,  referral  to  training  and 
retraining,  and  individual  job  development  and  selling  of  the 
values  of  the  individual  older  worker.  ” (Jirikowic) 

Contracting-Out  Authority,  hi  the  absence  in  the  Employment  Service  of  realistic 
aptitude  testing  devices,  geared  to  low-educational  level  clients,  the  Employment 
Service  should  be  given  legal  authority  to  contract  out  for  work  sample  testing 
(tryout  on  a wide  variety  of  jobs)  which  has  proved  to  be  a practical  and  effective 
method  of  assessing  trainability.  (Workshop  X) 


m.  Required  Listings,  if  and  when  the  Employment  Service  has  automated  equipment 
in  general  use  (as  in  Project  LINGS) , government  agencies  and  government  con- 
tractors should  be  required  to  list  their  job  openings  with  the  Employment  Ser- 
vice, in  order  to  give  older  workers  and  others  who  are  unemployed  wider 
exposure  to  job  opportunities.  (Workshop  X) 


Experiment  and  Demonstration 

I.  Community  Manpc  ’er  Structure,  There  was  widely  expressed  need  — four  dif- 
ferent workshops  grappled  v/ith  the  problem,  — for  some  kind  of  rational  man- 
power structure  at  the  community  level  — a mobilization  of  the  commimify  and 
a representative  cross-section  of  the  power  structure  to  participate  in  research, 
fact-finding  and  planning  of  special  efforts  to  place  the  hard-core  unemployed  and 
to  provide  improved  services,  including  serviees  for  older  workers. 

The  most  specific  recommendation  came  from  Mr,  Stabler.  It  is  combined,  in 
the  following,  with  other  Workshop  recommendations  and  with  staff  recommenda- 
tion that  funds  to  implement  the  E2q)erimenfation  be  sought  through  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  that  initiative  be  takv  by  the  Employment  Service. 
This  Act  authorizes  Federal  grants  to  strengthen  community  services  and  to 
carry  on  continuing  educational  programs  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  community 
problems. 

Proposals  for  such  projects  were  invited  by  Mr.  Bushnell, 

The  recommendation: 

The  Employment  Service  should  stimulate  university  requests 
for  grants,  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  to  conduct 
a half-dozen  pilot  programs  for  the  establishment  of  Commumty 
Manpower  Councils.  The  Council  would  concern  itself  with  man- 
power trends,  employment  opportunities,  manpower  resources, 
training  needs  — the  entire  supply  and  demand  picture  in  the 
area  — at  all  occupational  and  skill  levels.  The  purpose  would 
be  to  define  local  manpower  problems,  analyze  causes,  appraise 
the  social  and  economic  costs  of  imbalance  in  supply  and  demand, 
and  exercise  leadership,  recommending  needed  action  and  follow- 
ing through.  The  Council  would  seek  to  identify  blocks  to  com- 
munication and  to  create  needed  communications  channels , 
identified  by  Workshop  I,  as  follows:  channels  for  continuous 
fact-finding,  analysis  and  planning  between  layman  and  layman, 
between  layman  and  professional,  between  different  systems  — 
voluntary  and  public  — and  between  levels  of  government; 
channels  throu^  which  local  needs  can  be  communicated  to 
appropriate  federal  agencies  and  channels  through  which 
local  communities  can  be  fully  informed  about  the  wide 
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variety  of  federal  legislation  and  progTams  bearing  on  the 
problems  of  training,  employment  and  community  action  and 
the  step-by-step  procedures  for  applying  and  qualifying  for 
assistance  fron  the  various  federal  funding  agencies.  Mem- 
bership would  include  employers,  labor  leaders.  Employment 
Service  people.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  people,  educators, 
representatives  of  religious  bodies,  representatives  of  social 
agencies,  research  people,  university  people  — whatever 
representation  is  needed  to  help  with  various  facets  of  the  local 
problem.  Lay  leadership  would  be  sou^t  out  and  developed. 
The  Council  would  be  headed  by  an  outstanding  citizen  capable 
of  commanding  support  in  the  community  — a leading  and 
civic-minded  employer,  a university  professor  oi  economics, 
for  e;!amplc.  The  organizatiou  jt/'an  would  provide  tor  an 
executive  or  steering  committee,  with  a series  of  specialized 
sub-committees.  The  Council  would  have  paid  staff  (financed 
by  the  Employment  Service  as  the  government  agency  most 
directly  concerned  with  manpower  problems)  and  would 
utilize  the  services  of  consultants  and  experts  on  a con- 
tinuing basis,  information  would  be  kept  current  and  fed 
to  all  concerned  agencies,  including  education  and  training 
facilities,  and  the  Council  would  be  responsible  for  stimu- 
lating changes  in  the  operations  of  the  Employment  Service 
and  other  agencies  in  response  to  local  need.  Present 
specialized  local  committees  concerned  with  employment 
of  older  workers,  the  physically  handicapped,  youth, 
minoriiy  groups , etc.  would  be  represented  in  subject  com- 
mittees of  the  Council,  and  job  development  activities  would 
be  coordinated  and  organized,,  with  employers,  organized 
labor  and  specialized  agencies  and  organizations  partici- 
pating, to  the  end  that  Job-seekers  would  be  considered 
on  the  basis  of  their  qualifications,  without  regard  to 
age,  disabilily,  race,  national  orgin,  inexperience,  etc, 
(Stabler  and  Staff  Recommendations) 


Research 

I,  Dimensions  of  Problem.  More  adequate  information  should  be  gathered  on  the 
real  dimensions  of  the  emplcyment  problem  of  the  45-plus  and  successful  efforts 
to  deal  with  it,  as  foundation  for  the  employer  education  program  recommended 
una^r  ’’Public  Education,”  this  section.  (Workshop  I) 

n.  Counseling  Techniques.  Research  should  be  undertaken  or  supported  by  the  Em- 
ployment Service  to  identify  the  significant  differences  in  method  and  approach  to 
the  counseling  of  older  workers,  in  contrast  to  work  with  youth  and  other  groups 
{mo  Coleman,  Stabler).  These  need  to  be  systematically  studied  and  translated 
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into  specific  training  courses  for  counselors  assigned  to  serve  older  workers. 
(Workshop  DC) 

ni.  Test  Development.  The  Employment  Service  should  undertake  or  support  reseax’ch 
leading  to  the  development  of  non-verbal  and  "culture  fair"  tests.  Future  test 
development  research  should  be  so  directed  that  test  norms  developed  are  vali- 
dated and  cross  -validated  cn  populations  to  whom  the  tests  are  to  be  applied. 
(Workshop  HI) 

IV.  Job  Dilution.  The  Employment  Service  should  initiate  a national  pilot  pi’oject  for* 
occupational  and  labor  market  research  to  examine  all  skilled  and  professional 
occupations  in  which  true  shortages,  due  to  lack  of  skills,  exist  or  can  be  fore- 
seen, to  determine  how  they  can  be  broken  down  into  technician  and  aide  com- 
ponents which  would  be  suitable  for  trained  older  workers.  Professional  organi- 
zations, unions  and  universities  should  be  involved  in  the  stu(fy,  as  appropriate, 
to  provide  assurances  against  lowering  of  standards.  The  project  should  evolve 
clear  job  definitions,  standards  and  reeommendatioiis  for  compensation  levels. 
(Workshop  DC) 

V.  Psychological  Analysis,  The  Employment  Service  should  engage  in  a pilot  project 
to  (1)  provide  in-service  training  for  interviewers  and  counselor's  to  recognize 
certain  psychological  factors  found  by  the  W,  E,  Upjohn  Institute  (in  a study  in  the 
Erie  (Pa, ) State  Employment  Service  office)  to  be  related  to  job-finding  success 
and  (2)  to  place  additional  informed  emphasis  on  service  to  those  found  to  be 
deficient  in  these  characteristics, 

(Specifically,  the  Erie  study  (See  Sheppard)  found  (1)  that 
a much  higher  percentage  of  workers  with  high  "achieve- 
ment motivation"  and  low  "job-interview  anxiety"  obtained 
their  own  jobs;  that  a much  higher  percentage  of  those  with 
opposite  characteristics  obtained  their  jobs  through  the 
Employment  Service;  and  (2)  that  the  "age  self-concept" 
was  more  significant  than  chronological  age:  that  older 
workers  who  consider  themselves  young  have  better  job- 
finding success  than  young  workers  who  consider  them- 
selves old. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  pilot  project  examine  (1)  whether  applicants  with  low 
achievement  motivation  and  hi^  anxiety  can  be  identified  and  given  more  inten- 
sive service  and  (2)  whether  techniques  developed  by  David  McCleUand,  Harvard 
Uni. versify  psychologist,  to  build  achievement  motivation  in  entrepreneurs  have 
validity  with  respect  to  unemployed  wage  earners.  (Workshop  X) 

VI,  MDTA  Enrollment.  The  Employment  Service  should  undertake  a stu^  to  find  out 
why  more  older  workers  are  not  enrolled  in  MDTA  training  — whether  they  do 
not  know  about  the  program,  are  not  interested  or  are  being  screened  out,  (Long) 
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Vn,  YOC  study*  a study  should  be  undertaken  to  learn  what  of  relevance  has  been 

learned  from  youth  training  and  opportunity  center  programs;  how  these  findings 
may  apply  and  in  what  respects  other  specialized  techniques  are  needed  in  order 
to  provide  similar  older  worker  services.  In  discussing  this  recommendation, 
workshop  participants  cautioned  against  wholesale,  short-cut  transfer  of  effective 
youth  techniques  to  older  worker  programs  and  emphasized  that  the  problems  of 
the  two  groups  are  quite  dissimilar:  ”We  need  much  more  in  the  way  of  fact- 
finding, analysis  and  experimentation."  (Randall)  (Workshop  I) 


Action 

I,  Program  Control.  The  USES  should  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  assure 
that  funds  budgeted  and  granted  to  State  Employment  Services  for  older  worker 
programs  are  used  for  that  purpose  and  are  not  diverted  to  other  activity.  (Staff 
Recommendation) 

n.  Public  Education.  The  Employment  Service  should  undertake  — and  the  present 

time  is  strategic  because  of  the  tightening  labor  market  — a strong  and  wide-  | 

spread  educational  campaign  with  employers,  similar  to  the  "Employ  the  Physi-  | 
cally  Handicapped"  campaigns,  to  obtain  acceptance  of  trained  and  retrained  older 
workers  and  to  obtain  top  management  commitment  to  a positive  "no  age  limit" 
policy:  "This  company  hires  workers  of  all  ages.  Applicants  of  all  ages  should 
be  inter Tdewed, " (Workshops  I and  vni) 

(A  1965  Department  of  Labor  survey  of  540  firms  that  hired 
89 , 000  workers  in  1964  found  that  only  nine  per  cent  of 
hirees  were  45-plus,  compared  with  27  per  cent  of  the  imem- 
ployed  and  30  per  cent  of  Employment  Service  registrants. 

Out  of  total  hires , one  out  of  five  employers  had  hired  no 

45-plus,  Half  had  hired  less  than  five  per  cent.  One  out 

of  ^ive  had  hired  at  least  15  per  cent.  Establishments  with  | 

affirmative  "no  age  limit"  policies  hired  the  greatest  number , j 

but  only  one  firm  in  six  had  such  a policy.)  (Holiber) 

Campaign  materials  should  be  specialized  for  lar  ge  firms  and  for  small  em- 
ployers. (Workshop  I) 

HI,  Counselor  Training.  Specialized  in-service  training  should  be  provided  for  all 
older  worker  counselors , and  the  CAUSE  program  for  out-service  university 
training  for  youth  counselors  and  counselor  aides  should  be  broadened  to  include 
specialized  training  to  prepare  counselors  to  work  with  the  specialized  problems 
of  unemployed  adults  and  older  workers.  The  training  should  include  instruction 
in  economics  and  in  the  make-up  and  tfynamics  of  the  labor  market  (see  Ziegler), 
in  addition  to  training  in  the  psychological  aspects  of  counseling.  (Staff  Recom- 
mendation) ^ 
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(Despite  more  than  quadrupled  appropriations  for  out-service 
training  of  Employment  Service  counselors,  this  training  has 
been  confined  to  youth  counselors  and  has  actually  resulted  in 
a drawing-off  of  experienced  older  worker  counselors  and  a 
depletion  of  their  ranks* ) 

Counselors  should  be  trained  to  know  and  use  supportive  communify  services  in 
related  fields  of  health,  education  and  welfare,  (Workshop  IX) 

’•The  Employment  Service  will  be  effective  in  assisting  the  , 
older  worker  to  meet  his  employment  needs  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  does  so  in  concert  with  all  other  agencies  and 
institutions  conceamed  with  the  older  worker  and  his  economic 
needs. ’•  (Levine) 

"If  the  Employment  Service  looks  to  its  task  independently 
of  what  the  rest  of  the  community  does , it  is  failing  to  utilize 
fully  the  resources  which  it  should  be  using.  Community 
Action  groups  have  the  coordinating  responsibility , but  the 
Employment  Service  must  work  cooperatively  with  all  com- 
munity agencies  to  see  that  the  hard-core  receive  the  services 
they  require, " (Lovell) 

IV.  Selection  for  Training.  Workshop  Hf  concerned  itself  with  selection  techniques 
and,  in  particular,  with  aptitude  tests.  The  validity  of  the  General  Aptitude  Test 
Battery  for  use  with  older  workers  of  limited  education  was  questioned,  since  it 
is  validated  for  use  with  "main  stream"  American  workers  who  have  had  at  least 
sixth  to  eighth  grade  education.  The  chairman,  Dr,  Morris  Vitelis,  distinguished 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  raised  serious  questions  about  the  use,  with  older 
workers,  of  tests  that  have  not  been  specifically  validated  and  cross  -validated 
on  older  worker  populations.  (See  Research  Recommendation  IH),  The  following 
are  recommendations: 

The  practice  of  not  referring  older  workers  to  training  because 
in  the  opinion  of  the  interviev/er  they  are  over-age  for  employ- 
ment must  change.  It  is  believed  the  Employment  Service  may 
be  misinterpreting  the  law  in  applying  to  the  individual  older 
worker  (rather  than  to  the  labor  market)  the  specification 
that  there  must  be  reasonable  prospect  of  employment. , . • 

Reliance  on  the  GATE  with  undereducated,  older  adults, 
without  other  assessment,  (through  depth  interview,  work 
history  evaluation  or  sample  work  tryout)  has  resulted  in 
screening  out  from  MDTA  older  trainees  who  could  made 
employable.  Experimental  and  Demonstration  project  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  hard-core  unemployed,  frequently 
regarded  as  imahle  to  px’oflt  from  vocational  training,  can  be 
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trained  and  placed*  The  use  of  current  tests  in  selecting 
older  workers  for  occupational  training  should  not  be  dis- 
continued, but  weaknesses  of  the  tests  should  be  recognized 
by  those  who  construct  and  use  them.  Instead  of  slotting 
people,  especially  those  with  long  work  history  and  skills,  into 
established  training  programs,  the  Employment  Service  should 
use  work  history  items  more  widely  in  assessing  skills  and 
potentials  of  older  workers,  an  ’ training  should  be  adapted, 
thereby,  to  individual  needs.  As  a substitute  for,  or  in 
addition  to,  standard  paper-and-pencil  tests , consideration 
should  be  given  to  assessing  abilities  by  observing  perfor- 
mance and  interpreting  test  scores.  (See  Legislative 
Recommendation  II)  (Workshop  HI) 

The  experience  of  Project  EDREHAB  (See  Pallone),  the 
Detroit  Skills  Center  (See  Galvin),  the  Williamsport  Com- 
muniiy  College  (See  Carl)  and  other  private,  non-profit 
facilities  which  have  enrolled,  trained  and  placed  older 
workers  with  unacceptable  GATB  scores  should  be  ex- 
plored and  this  experience  utilized  to  bring  about  change  in 
Employment  Service  selection  methods  wherever  necessary. 

(Staff  Recommendation) 

Expansion  of  Training  Opportunities.  The  MDTA  program  must  be  expanded  to 
meet  something  like  the  real  needs  of  the  people,  including  older  workers 
specifically  (Workshops  II  and  IV),  This  need  was  expressed  as  a “demand"  by 
Workshop  n,  that  State  Employment  and  Education  officials," stop  dragging  their 
feet," 

Present  programs  should  be  reviewed  in  an  attempt  to  broaden  the  range  of  oppor 
tunities  for  older  workers  beyond  the  narrow  prospects  presently  apparent. 
Emerging  fields  of  service  by  older  people  to  older  people  and  by  older  people 
to  younger  people  should  be  actively  developed,  (Workshop  IV) 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  expanding  the  job  family  approach  to  training. 
For  example,  there  should  be  training  for  clerical  skills,  starting  with  filing 
and  advancing  to  more  complicated  duties,  determination  as  to  how  far  an 
individual  trainee  can  go  to  be  made  through  a combination  of  observing  per- 
formance and  interpreting  test  scores.  (Workshop  III) 

On-the-Job  Training.  Much  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  On-the-Job 
Training  (under  MDTA)  for  older  workers.  (Workshop  VIII)  (See  Action  Recom- 
mendation I under  USDL  - Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training) 

Follow-Up.  Post-training  follow-up  should  begin  with  the  first  day  of  placement. 
(Workshop  IV) 
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Vm.  Application  of  Research.  At  their  termination,  the  successful  features  of  current 
Experimental  and  Demonstration  programs  for  older  workers  should  be  incor- 
porated as  integral  parts  of  local  Employment  Service  and  Community  Action 
programs,  (Workshop  I) 

The  Employment  Services  should  draw  on  the  experience  of  the  NCOA -sponsored 
E & D project  of  the  Baltimore  Area  Health  and  Welfare  Coimcil,  Inc. , which 
demonstrated  that  individual  job  development,  based  on  the  counselor's  knowledge- 
in-depth  of  the  individual  job-seeker  and  his  assets  and  liabilities  in  the  labor 
market  is  the  key  to  successful  placement  of  older  workers,  (Staff  Recom- 
mendation) 

This  project  succeeded  in  placing  older  workers  with  employers 
who  had  advertised  age  restrictions,  because  it  was  able  to  offer 
thoroughly  screened  and  qualified  people.  Detailed  information 
is  the  key  to  helping  the  applicant  organize  his  work  experience 
and  is  the  basic  cfynamic  in  helping  the  employer  to  evaluate  his 
(negative)  attitudes ..  «•••••  The  employer  can  be  sold  when  he 
is  persuaded  that  what  he  really  wants  is  someone  to  do  the 
job.  (Sprenger) 

IX.  Group  Guidance  in  Job-Finding.  The  USES  should  further  stimulate  the  State 
Employment  Services  to  institute  as  part  of  their  standard  operations , group 
guidance  for  older  v/orkers  in  Jabor  market  facts  and  job-getting  techniques. 

(See  Frank,  Shutes,  Long,  Ziegler)  (Workshops  IV  and  IX) 

Individual  and  group  counseling  are  basic  to  the  success  of 
pre-training  basic  education  and  vocational  training.  Program 
plaimers  of  training  and  re-training  programs  should  recognize 
the  differences  between  subsistence-level  applicants  (who  tend 
to  need  and  profit  from  individual  counseling)  and  applicants 
with  a heretofore  stable  employment  history  (who  tend  to  profit 
from  group  counseling  in  which  they  can  discuss  problems  with 
their  peers).  (Workshop  IV) 

Special  training  should  be  provided  for  group  leaders,  specially  selected  for 
appropriate  personality  characteristics  and  group  leadership  capacity  (see  Schon), 
The  guidance  should  include  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  resumes,  group 
sharing  of  experience  and  self-analysis , instruction  in  the  basic  facts  of  the  job 
market,  where  opportunities  lie,  how  to  fill  out  an  application,  how  to  present 
onesself  in  an  Interview,  elements  of  grooming  and  behavior,  employer  motivation, 
elements  of  test-taking,  role-playing,  etc.  It  should  assume  a lack  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  group  of  the  mechanics  and  the  economics  of  the  labor 
market  (see  Ziegler).  Action  should  begin  early.  Ihdivichials  who  do  not  expect 
call-back  should  be  draNvu  from  the  xmemployment  compensation  lines  before  they 
experience  long-term  unemployment.  (See  Ziegler)  (Workshop  IX) 
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New  Jersey  State  Employment  Service  has  demonstrated  that 
average  unemployment  can  be  cut  from  11  weeks  to  a little 
over  four  weeks  by  giving  newly  unemployed  workers  labor 
market  and  economic  facts:  ’’You  can  make  people  self- 
sufficient  in  the  American  labor  market  if  you  give  them  the 
facts.” 

X,  Employer  Panels.  The  USES  should  stimulate  State  Employment  Services  to 
institute  as  part  of  their  standard  operations  the  use  of  panels  of  personnel  and 
hiring  officials  as  consultants  to  older  worker  counselors,  (Workshop  DC) 

This  device  has  been  particularly  useful  (See  Watkins)  to  older 
workers  who  have  become  discouraged  and  uncertain  because 
of  repeated  rejection.  The  employer  panel  helps  the  older 
worker  to  evaluate  himself  objectively  in  the  labor  market 
and  to  face  and  deal  with  reasons  other  than  age  that  may  be 
inhibiting  his  job-search, 

XI,  Job  Development.  Employers  should  be  urged  to  list  more  job  orders  with  the 
Employment  Service,  (Workshop  X)  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  untapped 
areas  of  the  public  sector  for  the  development  of  job  opportunities  for  the  older 
worker:  not  just  existing  government  employment,  but  new  service  jobs  under 
OEO  and  other  auspices.  Specific  possibilities  mentioned  for  further  exploration 
and  definition  on  a national  basis  were  occupations  in  the  school  lunch  program 
employing  a quarter  of  a million  people  a year,  half  of  them  45  and  over  (see  Ash); 
homemakers  (see  King),  agri-business  occupations  (see  Ash);  Senior  Home 
Repairers,  keepers  of  public  property  legally  impounded  by  civic  authority  and 
home  health  aides  (see  Fait)  and  a wide  variety  of  full-time  and  part-time  job 
possibilities  identified  by  the  staff  of  NCOA  in  connection  with  its  Office  of  Econo- 
mic Opportunity  contract  (see  Ossofsky),  (Workshop  IV) 

xn.  Technology.  The  pilot  Employment  Service  LINGS  project  in  California  for  auto- 
mated matching  of  men  and  jobs  — based  on  detailed  pertinent  information 
should  be  extended  more  widely , in  order  to  make  efficient  use  of  Employment 
Service  personnel,  (Workshop  X) 

Xm,  Training  for  Under-Employed,  The  Employment  Service  should  initiate  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  labor  and  management  for  early  identification  of  workers 
becoming  occupationally  obsolete  (as  evidenced  by  unemployment  during  busy 
seasons,  for  example)  and  provide  for  up-dating  training  for  the  under-employed 
before  they  become  hard-core  imemployed.  The  Utah  experience  with  MDTA  pro- 
grams for  carpenters , structural  iron  workers  and  sheet  metal  workers  should 
be  studied  in  this  connection.  (Staff  Recommendation) 

XIV.  Timing.  Time  gaps  between  initial  counseling  and  assignment  to  a training  pro- 
gram should  be  eliminated  or  shortened  as  much  as  possible,  (Workshop  IV) 
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XV#  Supportive  Services.  In  conjunction  with  skill  training,  individual  needs  should 
be  assessed  and  counseling  and  supportive  services  supplied  as  needed#  (Work- 
shop VIII)#  The  motivation  of  older  workers  to  stay  in  training  will  often  hinge 
on  toe  availability  of  such  services,  to  help  them  cope  with  toe  problems  of  every- 
day living.  (Workshop  II).  Ancillary  services  available  to  toe  trainee  should 
include  those  mentioned  under  Policy  Recommendation  vm«  In  providing  ancil- 
lary services,  related  appointments  should  be  made  on  toe  same  day  to  avoid  the 
time  lag  which  often  results  in  loss  of  toe  client  from  the  program.  (See  Woolston) 
(Workshop  IV) 

XVI.  Indigenous  Role.  Vigorous  efforts  should  be  made  to  involve  older  workers  in 
ax^  community  effort  to  plan,  organize  and  conduct  employment  and  training 
programs  for  them.  (Workshop  V) 

XVn.  Trainee  Initiative.  The  trainee  should  be  allowed  to  play  a significant  role  in 
his  own  job  placement.  (Workshop  IV) 

XVm.  Volunteers  and  Sub-Professionals.  The  Employment  Service  should  experiment 

with  trained  volunteers,  including  indigenous  personnel,  and  with  sub-professional 
community  aides,  counselor  trainees  and  interns. 

XK.  . Part-Time  Labor  Pool.  Inasmuch  as  many  adults  are  unable  to  work  a full  week, 
and  many  jobs  are  half-  or  part-time,  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  utilize 
this  ’’work  force.”  For  example,  perhaps  training  can  be  followed  by  placement 
into  a labor  pool,  operated  the  local  Department  of  Labor  office,  from  which 
adults  may  operate  "full  time”  on  a contingency  basis  not  unlike  those  who  work 
mll-time  through  casual  labor  office  placement.  (Rasof) 

XX.  Private  Agencies.  The  Employment  Service  should  take  toe  initiative  in  building 
closer  cooperation  with  private  non-profit  employment  agencies.  (Workshop  X) 

XXI,  Sheltered  Workshops.  Sheltered  workshops  or  other  quasi-competitive  emplo^'^- 
ment  opportuidties  should  be  made  available  for  those  older  workers  who  are 

. unable  to  remain  in  or  return  to  toe  competitive  work  force,  (Workshop  IV) 
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Policy 

Financing  of  Counseling  and  Research.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  in  pre- 
paring budgets,  should  recognize  that  a serious  older  worker  problem  does  exist 
and  will  not  go  away,  and  recognize  further  that  this  problem  can  be  solved  or 
greatly  ameliorated  only  by  continued  financial  support  necessary  for  the  hiring, 
training  and  supervision  of  counseling  staff  needed  to  provide  direct  services;  for 
continuous  research  in  older  worker  counseling  techniques  and  methods,  and  for 
continuous  research  in  the  design  and  redesign  of  training  courses  for  older 
workers  and  for  those  who  work  with  them,  (Staff  Recommendation) 

(This  recommendation  of  Mrs,  Marguerite  Coleman  with 
respect  to  budgeting  policy  of  all  government  agencies 
was  made  in  the  workshop  on  "Employment  Services  — 

What  More  is  Needed?"  It  did  not  obtain  a consensus 
in  that  workshop.  It.  is  advanced  here  (and  in  the  section 
on  Employment  Service)  as  a staff  recommendation,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  wholly  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
Coleman,  Stabler,  Belbin,  Kopas,  Galvin,  Shutes, 

Eisdoiter,  Piron,  Riley  et  al  that  special  techniques 
are  required  for  effective  older  worker  training, 
counseling  and  placement, ) 

Values  of  Training,  It  should  be  recognized  that  it  pays  to  train  workers  in  the  45 
to  65  year  age  group.  The  value  should  be  judged  by  weighing  the  costs  of  training 
vs,  the  costs  of  not  training,  not  by  weighing  the  costs  of  training  older  vs,  the 
costs  of  training  younger  wodcers,  (Workshop  VIH)  (See  Action  recommendation 
in  under  USDL  - Employment  Service) 


Legislation 

Counselor  Training,  Counselor  training  features  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  should  be  extended,  to  provide  training  for 
counselors  of  adults  on  the  same  scale  as  is  now  possible  for  school  counselors 
working  with  children  and  youth,  (Workshops  IV  and  DC)  The  training  should  be 
not  only  in  the  psychological  aspects  of  counseling,  but  in  economics  and  in  the 
make-up  and  dynamics  of  the  labor  market,  (Workshop  DC) 

, i 

Secondary  Education.  Secttoji;^  11(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (or  other 
appropriate  legislation)  should  amended  to  permit  expansion  of  hi^  school 
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equivalency  opportunities,  since  high  school  completion  is  a pre-requisite  for  most 
employment.  (Workshops  IV  and  VI) 

A tremendous  public  demand  for  such  opportunities  — 
stampede,”  ”1hey  break  down  the  doors”  — was 
reported.  "Relatively  few”  are  now  eligible  for  hi^ 
school  equivalency  programs  under  Section  n(a)  of  the 
Act  because  the  £OA  has  limiting  eligibility  factors. ) 


Research 

Teaching  Techniques.  Special  training  techniques  geared  to  adult  learning  metliods 
and  related  to  adult  life  are  required  for  greatest  effectiveness.  Much  more 
research  is  needed  to  identify  the  techniques  most  effective  in  teaching  adults  and 
to  adapt  the  Belbin  and  Ruropean  methods  to  the  American  scene.  The  potential  for 
university  research  in  this  area  imder  Title  I of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
should  be  explored.  (Workshop  VII) 

It  was  felt  there  would  be  greater  willingness  of  Employ- 
ment Service  personnel  to  refer  45+  workers  to  manpower 
training  courses  if  greater  assurance  were  provided  that 
they  can  be  trained  effectively,  as  the  European  experience 
has  demonstrated. 

Dr,  Eisdorfer  expressed  the  need  for  greater  research. 

Dr.  Belbin  said;  "Research  on  older  trainees  is  in  its 
infancy.  Everything  that  is  known  has  been  learned  in 
the  last  five  years.  Older  worker  pedagogy  is  a subject 
in  which  there  are  wonderful  opportunities  to  make  an 
active  contribution  to  solving  some  of  the  problems  of 
our  society  — a positive  approach  rather  than  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  earnings.” 

n.  Curriculum  Laboratories.  In  the  research  to  be  undertaken  in  the  curriculum 
laboratories  biding  established  imder  the  Elementary  J^nd  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  stu(fy  should  be  undertaken  of  the  educational  needs  of  urban  and  rural 
older  workers  and  the  design  of  basic  and  vocational  education  programs  geared  to 
adult  learning  methods  and  geared  to  the  specialized  needs  of  the  locality  or  region 
and  to  the  needs  of  different  kinds  of  people,  urban  and  rural.  Laboratories  and 
resource  centers  should  be  established  in  large  cities  and  in  regional  centers 
accessible  to  rural  areas*  (Staff  Recommendation,  expanded  from  Recommendation 
of  Workshop  VI  which  dealt  only  with  basic  education) 

The  curriculum  laboratories  are  designed  to  identify  and 
assess  educational  needs  at  local  levels,  begin  new  programs 
to  meet  them,  field-test tiiem  and  disseminate  results.  It  is 
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hoped  this  approach  will  significantly  reduce  the  lead  time 
between  identifymg  better  educational  methods  and  actual 
practice  in  the  educational  systems,  David  Bushnell, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research, 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  who  discussed  this  program 

^*None  of  the  laboratories  has  older  worker  education 
as  a primary  responsibility,  but  conceivably  this  group  will 
receive  increasing  attention  --  and  should,”  Those  centers 
involved  in  stucfer  of  school  organization  and  education  admini- 
stration will  be  addressing  themselves  in  part  to  the  problem 
of  adult  education  and  training  and  retraining  of  mature 
workers.  Those  looking  into  the  question  of  individual  and 
cultural  differences  in  education  and  how  they  affect  the 
learning  process  will  also  find  themselves  Involved,” 


Action 

Regional  Libraries.  Because  of  the  emj^asis  in  the  United  States  on  community 
projects,  often  unrelated  and  uncoordinated,  there  is  need  for  regional  libraries  to 
make  available  curriculum  material  and  information  on  adult  training  methods  and 
procedures  of  proved  effectiveness  which  have  been  applied  in  vaxlous  circum- 
stances , and  to  give  access  to  the  best  possible  methods  for  solving  teaching  pro- 
blems which  arise.  No  central  systematic  way  exists  at  present  for  teachers  to 
find  out  what  materials  are  being  developed,  (Belbin)  (Workshop  VI) 


BASIC  EDUCATION 
Policy 

Cooperatiye  Effort,  To  qualify  for  training  or  employment,  many  older  potential 
wage-earners  need  basic  education.  So  do  many  mothers  whose  school  children 
need  their  understanding  and  support  to  their  stores.  To  reach  these  “people  and 
to  develop  prCgrams  of  basic  education  geared  to  their  needs.  Education  needs  and 
should  seek  the  cooperation  of  other  public ‘and  private  agencies  on  all  levels  of 
government  and  community  organization,  (Workshop  VI) 

^eacher  Tratoihg,  Special  pre -service  and  in-service  training  should  be  mandatory 
for  teachers  of  basic  education  for  adults.  (Workshop  VI) 

Greenleigh  Associates*  studies  show  the  need  for  sound 
orientation  plus  continued  in-service  training.  They 
emphasize  that  teaching  adults  who  come  with  considerable 
knowledge,  understanding  and  lifetime  experience,  and 
usually  with  specialized  personal  goals , is  not  like  teaching 
children.  Teachers  must  be  able  to  accept  and  deal  with 
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adults  as  adults  and  must  understand  why  people  are 
functionally  illiterate.  The  ability  of  teachers  to 
empathize  appears  to  be  a crucial  factor.  (See  McCalley) 


HI.  Systems  Approach.  A ’’systems  approach”  to  adult  basic  education  is  essential. 
Physical  examinaticfias  may  be  necessary,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  other  health 
services;  also  provision  for  child  care,  car  pools  or  other  transportation  arrange- 
ments; psychological  services,  legal  assistance,  housing  assistance,  emergency 
loans,  debt  adjustment  aid,  volunteers  for  home  visiting,  tutoring  and  orientation 
of  the  family  to  the  program.  (See  Ulrich,  McCaliey,  Shutes,  Galvin)  (Work- 
shop H) 

IV.  Employment  Counselingo  For  most  older  enrollees  who  are  motivated  by  a desire 
for  employment,  counselors  are  needed  who,  In  addition  to  helping  with  personal 
problems,  understand  the  labor  market,  can  relate  educational  and  vocational 
goals,  can  help  the  administrator  plan  goal -related  courses  and  can  help  the 
trainees  in  proper  course  selection. 


I.  Test  Development.  Adequate  measures  of  achievement  are  needed  for  adults  in 
basic  education.  The  objective  tests  which  are  in  use  have  been  standardized  for 
children.  Good  objective  tests  which  do  not  create  fear  and  frustration  in  adult 
students  are  not  available.  There  is  a crying  need  for  tests  which  have  been 
standardized  for  the  Spanish-speaking.  (McCalley) 

n.  Teaching  Time.  Experiments  should  be  designed  to  determine  the  optimal  time 
required  to  train  an  adult  to  job-entry  level.  (Rasof) 


I.  Teaching  lyfaterials.  There  is  a critical  lack  of  adult-oriented  and  occupationally- 
oriented  teaching  materials  related  to  adult  interests  and  their  needs.  (See 
McCalley,  Ulrich,  Brazziel,  Rasof.)  Action  is  needed  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  basic  education  r eading  materials  for  vocational  trainees  which  use  real  pro- 
blems encountered  in  the  shop  as  the  point  of  departure:  job  orders,  bills  of 
lading,  blueprint  specifications,  repair  manuals,  union  contracts,  plant  regula- 
tions. For  housewives  basic  education  materials  should  be  based  on  home  and 
family  problems:  budgeting,  shopping,  interest  rates,  welfare  assistance  grants, 
child  care,  etc.  For  students  aiming  at  high  school  equivalency,  the  approach 
should  be  broader.  (Workshop  VI) 

n.  Coordination  of  Programs.  Federal  machinery  should  l>e  established  for  coordi- 
nation of  the  work  of  agencies  administering  the  several  Federal  programs  under 
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adult  basic  education  programs  can  be  funded:  MDTA  and  Titles  H(a),  n(b)  and  V 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  (Workshop  VI) 

Basics  Within  Industry.  The  Federal  government  should  establish  a unit  to  pro- 
mote the  development  ^vitliin  industry  of  basic  education  programs  as  foundation 
for  the  upgrading  of  employees*  skills*  (Workshop  VI) 

Local  Coordination.  A local  mechanism  is  needed  to  coordinate  the  fact-finding  of 
local  groups  concerned  with  basic  education.  Identification  and  evaluation  of 
local  manpower  shortages  and  surpluses  should  precede  action.  Priorities 
should  be  established  accordingly,  (Workshop  VI) 

Workshops.  Statev/ide  and  local  workshops  should  be  arranji^ed  to  instruct'  con- 
cerned agencies  in  the  provisions  of  Titles  11(a),  and  11(b)  and  V of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  other  Federal  legisla- 
tion bearing  on  education  and  to  provide  guidance  in  how  these  Acts  can  be  utilized, 
singly  or  in  combination.  (Workshop  VI) 


Method 

» 

f 

Teacher  Recruitment.  Careful  recruitment  and  selection  of  teachers  are 
essentials.  The  North  Carolina  plan  of  recruitment  and  training  of  holders  of 
baccalaureate  degrees  who  are  not  licensed  teachers  should  be  evaluated.  The 
utilization  of  day-time  teachers  of  children  as  night-time  teachers  of  adults 
should  be  discouraged  because  they  come  to  night-time  classes  fatigued.  The 
ability  of  teachers  to  empathize  appears  to  be  crucial.  (McCalley,  Neff) 

Screening.  Adults  for  whom  an  edueationah competency  seems  unlikely,  in  the 
given  maximum. of  twenty -isix  weeks  of*basic:education,  should  be  screened  as 
to  past  records  of  .employment  in  the  hopes  of  upgrading  them  to  meet  the 
current  market,  li  addition,  a concentrated  program  c ^ ly steal  rehabilitation 
should  be  prusued  so  as  to  offer  the  prospective  employer  a sounder  health 
risk.  It. is  very  likely  that  the  45-year-old-and-up  adult  will  be  a major 
portion  of  this  group.  (Rasof) 


. VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Policy 

Special  Techniques.  Special  training  techniques  geared  to  adult  learning  methods 
and  related  to  adult  life  are  required  for  greatest  effectiveness,  (Workshop  VII) 

Lifetime  Training.-  Vocational  education" research  and  planning  should  focus  on 
the  problem  of  providing  lifetime  access  to  training  at  whatever  point  is  necessary 
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in  order  to  update  and  further  upgrade  skills.  (Rasof) 

Dr.  Rasof  pointed  out  the  need  for  provision  for  maintenance 
of  skills  by  return  to  training. 

Garth  Mangum:  "Everything  we  are  doing  will  hurt,  not  help, 
the  older  worker,  unless  we  eliminate  the  arbitraiy  cut-off  at 
18  or  21  or  whatever  age,  and  build  In  a flexible  mechanism 
which  allows  people  to  return  to  education  any  point  that 
would  be  advantage  to  them,  the  labor  market  and  society, 
and  return  again  to  the  labor  market  vhen  it  is  most  appropriate." 

Supportive  Services.  Skill  training  alone  is  not  always  enough.  Individual  needs 
should  be  assessed  and  counseling  and  supportive  services:  supplied.  (Workshop 
vn)  (See  Method  - Recommendatiop  1 under  Basic  Education) 

Teacher  Recruitment.  The  problem  of  recruitment  of  teachers  for  vocational 
education  can  be  eased  by  teaching  journeymen  — employed  and  retired  — to 
teach.  The  assistance  of  local  trade  and  industrial  education  people  should  be 
sou^t.  (Workshop  II) 

Land  Grant  Colleges.  Land-grant  colleges  have  done  a good  job  in.  training  older 
workers.  More  land-grant  colleges  should  be  utilized  as  manpower  training 
centers  for  unemployed  older  workers.  (Workshop  II) 


Action 

OECD  Demonstrations.  The  U.  S,  Office  of  Education  should  follow  closely  the 
demonstration  projects  being  sponsored  in  five  countries  by  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  and  should  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  communicate  the  findings  of  these  projects  widely  to  vocational 
eitticators  in  the  United  States  and  to  press  for  active  implementation  of  ^he 
techniques  found  to  be  most  effective.  (Staff  Recommendation) 

According  to  Dr.  Belbin:  "Within  a year  or  two,  we  should 
have  some  interesting  information  — not  just  propaganda. 

These  projects  are  being  conducted  as  scientific  experiments 
in  which  various  methods  are  being  compared." 


Method 

Trainee  Participation.  Kopas  found  older  worker  training  was  much  more 
successful  when  discussicm  techniques,  with  trainee  participation,  were  used. 
The  lecture  and  response-testing  method  almost  shut  off  trainee  cocq9e\?ation. 


II,  Plumbei*3  Teolmigues.  The  Plumbers  Union  (see  Piron)  found  it  obtained  the 
most  effective  results  with  older  workers  when: 

a.  The  courses  were  practical:  "Separating  theory  and 
practice  will  not  work.  The  older  worker  is  impatient 

of  information  not  directly  related  to  his  work,"  | 

! 

1 

b.  The  instructors  were  competent:  "The  older  worker 
brings  to  the  training  tremendous  knowledge  and  know- 
how, The  instructor  must  have  the  same," 

c.  There  is  immediate  application  of  what  is  learned: 

"Practice  is  the  key  to  retention,  and  the  immediate 
need  to  know  is  the  best  incentive  to  learning, " 

d.  There  are  visual  aids  — coupled  with  demonstration  | 

and  practice,  | 

j 

e.  There  has  been  analysis  of  the  physical  demands  of  the 
job,  and  trainee  selection  has  been  based  on  physical 
capacities  matched  to  the  demands, 

ni,  Duke  University  Studies.  Dr,  Eisdorfer  concluded,  as  a result  of  his  studies: 

1,  That  it  is  preferable  to  have  older  workers  perform  at 
untimed,  unpaced  tasks  rather  than  under  heightened 
time  pressure, 

2,  That  tasks  requiring  greater  cognitive  skills  should 
include  greater  opportunity  to  respond  following  the 
introduction  of  each  element  of  the  task, 

3,  That  rapidly -timed  tasks  should  require  simpler,  more 
stereotyped  responses, 

4,  Anxiety  on  the  training  site  should  be  minimized.  The 
older  person  in  a new  situation  is  already  burdened  by 
a high  level  of  stress,  and  situational  factors  would 
probably  only  increase  his  discomfort, 

5,  Re-training  programs  mi^t  well  include  the  use 
of  self -controlled  learning  devices  on  the  order 
of  the  teaching  machine,  for  greater  efficiency. 


This  would  also  capitalize  on  the  tendency  of  the 
aged  individual  to  move  to  a stimulus -response 
style,’ ’although  we  might  expect  some  initial 
arousal  upon  his  introduction  to  this  type  of 
equipment.  ” 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

CharlesE  , Odell,  Director 
Older  and  Retired  Workers  Department 
United  Automobile  Workers  International  Union  (AFL-CIO) 

before  the 

Select  Labor  Subcommittee 
of  the 

House  Labor  and  Education  Committee 
Washington,  D,  C. 

September  2,  1965 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  Thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  present  my  views  on  the  older  worker  problem  in  the  United 
States. ..... 

As  X see  it,  the  Department  of  Labor  is  charged  by  law  with  the  responsibility 
of  promoting  and  protecting  the  welfare  of  Americans  working  men  and  women. 
For  thvi  middle  aged  and  older  worker  this  responsibility  has  at  least  six 
basic  components; 

1.  To  promote  and  develop  employment  opportunities  for  those 
who  are  "too  old  to  work"  but  too  young  to  retire  - (the  middle 
aged  older  man  or  woman  age  35  or  40  to  65). 

2.  To  promote  and  secure  training  opportunities  for  middle  aged 
men  and  women. 

3.  To  assist  those  older  men  and  women  who  have  reached  a 
normal  retirement  age  but  who  are  able  to  work  and  who  need 
employment  to  find  and  hold  suitable  full  or  part-time  jobs 
under  fair  labor  standards  and  working  conditions,  (the  older 
man  or  woman  age  65  and  over), 

4.  To  develop  and  promote  programs  that  will  assist  employed 
middle  aged  and  older  workers  to  prepare  for  retirement. 

5.  To  encourage  retirement  policies  and  programs  consistent 
with  the  manpower  needs  and  requirements  of  the  nation 
and  to  promote  income  maintenance  programs  that  are 
consistent  with  such  policies. 

6.  To  cooperate  with  other  public  and  voluntary  agencies  to 
ensure  the  development  among  community,  state  and  national 
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organizations  of  programs  that  will  facilitate  training  and 
employment  opportunities  for  middle  aged  and  older  worker Si 
as  well  as  a community  climate  and  a network  of  services 
that  will  enable  older  persons  to  retire  with  equanimity  and 
live  out  their  lives  in  dignity  and  self  respect. 

Traditionally  the  Department  of  Labor  has  concentrated  most  of  its  energies 
and  efforts  on  components  1,  2,  and  3.  While  these  are  the  ’’bread  and 
butter”  functions  and  .responsibilities  of  the  Department  and  its  field  organi- 
zation, including  the  Employment  Security  and  Training  Agencies,  the 
pressure  for  earlier  retirement,  and  the  resurgence  of  the  feeling  that 
retirement  is  one  important  way  to  create  jobs  for  younger  workers,  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  Department  to  take  a broader  role  in  implementing 
components  4,  5,  and  6,  Such  a broader  role  is  required  first  by  the  Dep  rt- 
ment's  formal  designation  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
as  the  key  manpower  agency  of  the  federal  government  and  second  by  the  fact 
that  the  employed  middle-aged  and  older  worker  can  best  be  reached  through 
the  mecheinisms  open  to  the  Department  iij,  its  day-to-day  working  relation- 
ships with  employers  and  with  trade  unio;:&, 

Preparation  for  Retirement,  component  if 4,  is  ncluded  on  the  premise  that 
retirement  planning  can  only  be  done  effectively  well  in  advance  of  retirement 
and  through  the  day-to-day  contacts  with  workers  afforded  by  the  employer 
and/or  the  union  - that  is,  on  the  job,  or  as  an  extension  of  the  work  day. 

The  resources  of  adult  education  may  be  of  great  value  in  conducting  such 
programs,  but  the  workers  must  be  reached  and  motivated  to  participate  be- 
fore such  resources  can  be  used.  Therefore  the  Department  of  Labor  must 
assume  leadership  in  this  field  in  cooperaticn.with  labor  and  management  if 
any  substantial  progress  is  to  be  made  on  a national  basis. 

Concern  for  adequate  Retirement  Income,  component  #5,  is  and  always  has 
been,  a vital  concern  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  ever  since  the  days  when 
Secretary  Frances  Perkins  headed  the  President's  Committee  on  Economic 
Security.  Nevertheless,  this  responsibility  has  not  been  aggressively  pursued 
in  the  post-World  War  II-Korean  periods  primarily  because  of  the  emergence 
of  negotiated  pension  plans,  and  the  prevailing  view  of  the  Fifties  that  the 
Department  must  remain  ’heutral"  in  such  matters.  However,  with  its  nev/ 
responsibilities  in  the  manpower  field,  and  the  pressures  for  earlier  retire- 
ment, as  a partial  solution  to  the  problem  of  persistent  unemployment,  the 
Department  has  a clear  and  urgent  responsibility  to  consider  and  promote 
more  adequate  income  maintenance  programs  under  both  Social  Security  and 
private  pension  plans  as  an  instrument  of  national  manpower  policy  and  in 
order  to  insure  a modest  but  adequate  standard  of  living  for  those  who  retire. 

As  retirement  income  policy  now  stands,  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  re- 
tire are  not  only  forced  to  accept  a drastic  reduction  in  income,  they  also  face 
the  prospect  that  their  economic  position  will  grow  progressively  worse  as 
livi^.g  costs  rise,  producUvity  increases  and  economic  growth  is  accelerated. 
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In  fact,  it  is  probably  most  accurate  to  describe  two-thirds  of  those  living  in 
retirement  as  a new  "generation  of  poverty"  brought  on  by  a retirement  income 
policy  which  does  not  respond  sensitively  to  the  rapid  changes  in  our  society. 

The  critical  point  to  be  made  here  also  is  that  since  all  or  most  retirement 
income  programs  are  wage-related  and  since  they  are  to  a greater  or  lesser 
degree  financed  from  current  taxes  or  'Withdrawals"  from  wages,  the  wage 
earners  of  America  are  directly  involved  and  need  to  be  given  a greater  sense 
of  participation  in  the  development  and  financing  of  more  adequate  retirement 
income  programs.  This  is  a proper,  primary  and  long -neglected  function  cf 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  implementation  of  responsibility  in  this  area  involves  not  only  a general 
concern  for  improved  levels  of  income  in  retirement  to  facilitate  retirement 
but  with  measures  designed  to  better  protect  the  worker's  equity  in  private 
pension  plans  such  as  earlier  and  more  adequate  vesting,  reinsurance  of 
pension  funds,  legislation  to  provide  for  constant  purchashing  power  bonds,  and 
other  similar  measures  related  to  the  moral  and  legal  aspects  of  private 
pension  programs. 

Concern  for  Community  Organization  for  Services  to  Older  and  Retired  Persons, 
component  #6,  has  always  been  a central  matter  of  concern  for  the  Deparf- 
ment  of  Labor,  but  its  concern  in  the  past  has  been  rather  negative  and  pro- 
tective of  the  Department's  interests  rather  than  positive  and  outmoving  m 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  worker.  In  its  expanding  role  in  the  manpower 
field  the  Department  must  become  aggressively  concerned  with  what  happens 
to  middle  aged  and  older  men  and  women  - not  only  when  they  become  unem- 
ployed - but  when  they  retire.  Unless  this  concern  is  broadened  the  older 
person  will  become  the  victim  of,  rather  than  the  beneficiary  of,  a manpower 
policy  which  says  it's  "good  to  retire  earlier  to  make  way  for  youth.  " 

Earlier  retirement  without  adequate  income  is  tragedy  enough,  but  earlier 
retirement  without  adequate  health,  education,  recreation,  welfare  and  social 
services,  structured  sensibly  to  make  them  truly  accessible  to  the  older  per- 
son, is  too  awful  to  contemplate.  Older  people  at  age  60  or  62  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  live  for  15  to  20  additional  years  in  semi-poverty  or  worse  and  in  a 
jungle  of  public  apathy  bordering  on  hostility  and  hate.  The  Department  of 
Labor  must  therefore  become  aggressively  concerned  in  this  general  field  if 
earlier  retirement  is  to  be  seriously  contemplated  as  an  instrument  for  making 
more  jobs  available  to  younger  people. 

Components  1,  2 and  3,  constitute  the  basic,  traditional  program  of  the 
Department  about  which  much  more  will  be  said  in  suggesting  specific  steps 
that  can  be  taken  to  implement  a total  program.  The  important  point  is  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  had  basic  responsibility  and  considerable  public 
support  for  components  1 and  3 for  almost  twenty  years  and  has  really  never 
been  able  to  mount  a nationally  effective  operating  program  to  increase  job 
development,  counseling,  placement  and  training  services  for  middle  aged  a.nd 
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older  workers.  This  therefore  remains  the  number  one  priority  and  the  basic 
challenge  confronting  the  Department  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

But  before  it  is  possible  to  project  a sound  older  worker  program  for  the 
Department  of  Labor,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Department  to  decide  relative  to 
all  its  other  responsibilities  how  important  the  older  worker  problem  really 
is  and  how  much  energy,  effort  and  staff  it  wishes  to  devote  to  it.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  unemployed  middle  aged  or  older  man  or  woman,  as  an 
individual  with  family  responsibilities,  the  problem  is  oi  very  high  priority 
and  importance.  In  this  individualized  context  it  is  also  important  to  society, 
because  our  social  security  and  unemployment  compensation  programs  are 
wage-related  - so  the  man  who  doesn*t  work,  doesn't  qualify  for  benefits  and 
must  depend  upon  public  or  private  welfare  payments  to  survive.  But  when 
this  problem  of  the  unemployed  middle-aged  or  older  person  is  stacked  up 
a.gainst  the  problems  of  unemployment  among  teenagers,  high  school  gradu- 
ates and  dropouts,  and  the  problems  of  youth  from  minority  groups,  what 
relative  priority  shall  be  given  to  the  so-called  older  worker? 

In  1935,  when  confronted  with  massive  unemployment,  we  seem  to  have  de- 
cided, as  a matter  of  national  policy,  to  encourage  older  people  to  withdraw 
from  work  (to  retire)  and  live  on  Social  Security.  Is  this  what  the  current 
pressure  for  earlier  retirement  is  all  about?  The  problem  is  raised  in  this 
way,  because  societal  thinking  seems  to  have  been  moving  even  further  toward 
the  idea  that  retirement  at  earlier  ages  is  one  basic  solution  to  the  problem 
of  persistent  unemployment. 

It,  therefore,  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  need 
to  take  a ’ jirder  look  at  the  question  of  employment  vs.  retirement  for  the 
older  worker  - not,  as  in  the  past,  simply  directed  to  the  question:  Should 
older  people  be  encouraged  to  work  full  or  part  time  beyond  the  normal  retire- 
ment of  65?  But  to  the  broader  question:  Do  we  need  the  work  and  producti- 
vity of  all  those  who  are  willing  to  work,  and,  if  we  do  not,  should  retirement 
policy  be  adjusted  both  as  to  age  and  as  to  income  prospect  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  older  worker,  who  is  not  needed,  to  retire? 

This  questions  must  be  faced  squarely  just  as  the  question  of  the  shorter  worK 
week  and  other  similar  suggestions  designed  to  spread  the  work  confronting 
the  society  must  be  faced.  It  cannot  be  left  entirely  to  the  "chance  knd  happen- 
stance " of  collective  bargaining  or  even  to  the  vagaries  of  the  legislative 
process.  Someone  must  lead  in  this  field  and  it  is  properly  the  responsibility 
of  the  Labor  Department  to  assume  this  leadership  since  "work  vs,  retirement" 
is,  itself,  a manpower  question  and  since  retirement  income  is  inevitably 
financed  in  significant  part  from  the  current  earnings  of  workers. 

I would,  therefore,  give  very  high  priority  in  any  Departmental  Older  Worker 
program  to  steps  leading  toward  a clarification  and  ultimately  a resolution  of 
this  basic  question.  Perhaps  this  work  can  be  initiated  through  the  mechanics 
of  a Departmental  Committee.  Perhaps  it  can  be  projected,  as  a Departmental 
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Policy  Position,  into  the  President’s  Council  on  Aging,  but  ultimately  it  must 
be  taken  to  a represer  tative  cross  section  of  American  society  for  clarification, 
if  not  resolution. 

Fortunately,  there  are  representative  organizations  who  are  interested  in  this 

basic  question,  such  as  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging The  answers 

to  this  basic  question  will  in  my  opinion,  greatly  influence  the  weight  and 
emphasis  given  to  other  facets  of  the  Department  of  Labor's  program  for  older 
workers*  However,  there  are  certain  basic  components  which  will  require 
relatively  high  priority  in  administrative  policy,  direction  and  financing  if  the 
Department  is  even  to  hold  its  own  in  this  field: 

Operating  Responsibilities  for  Counseling,  Training,  Job  Development  and 
Placement  of  the  Middle  Aged  and  Older  Worker  The  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  and  its  affiliated  State  Employment  Security  agencies  have,  with  a few 
major  State  exceptions,  such  as  New  York  and  California,  failed  to  carry  out 
these  responsibilities  to  the  older  worker  effectively.  Even  when  proportion- 
ately very  large  increases  in  grants  to  States  became  available  in  1961-62, 
neither  the  Bureau  nor  most  State  agencies  made  any  significant  effort  to 
augment  or  improve  quantitatively  of  qualitatively  services  to  older  workers 
projected  in  the  1957  program.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  statistical  record  as 
well  as  the  specific  testimony  of  the  State  Older  Worker  Specialists  when  they 
were  convened  in  Chicago  in  September  1963. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  lx.it  little  if  any  concentrated  effort  has  been  made  to  use 
the  MDTA  program  as  a new  and  shining  tool  to  enhance  the  employability  of 
middle-aged  and  older  workers.  The  routine  application  of  Employment  Ser- 
vice methods  of  testing  and  selection  simply  eliminated  virtually  all  workers 
past  45  from  consideration  for  training  - thus  only  ten  per  cent  of  all  MDTA 
trainees  in  the  first  two  years  were  45  and  over  - a sad  commentary  in  a pro- 
gram where  those  under  25  were  actually  virtually  excluded  from  training 
programs  by  law  and  regulation. 

Since  Employment  Security  officials  had  long  argued  that  the  older  worker  was 
the  victim  of  inadequate  funding,  and  since  they  largely  failed  to  use  more 
adequate  funding  to  extend  services  to  older  workers  it  is  difficult  to  suggest 
practical  solutions  to  the  operating  problem  of  the  Department  in  extending 
direct  services  to  the  middle  aged  older  unemployed.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and  its  affiliated  State  agencies  do 
respond  to  clear  and  specific  instructions  and  guidelines  from.  .Washington. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Manpower  Administrator  should  therefore  set 
forth  policy  giving  higher  priority  attention  to  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
middle  aged  and  older  worker  on  the  part  of  Employment  Security  officials  at 
all  levels. 

Such  a policy  statement  should  contain  the  following  minimum  requirements: 

1)  An  adequate  national  and  regional  office  staff  io  develop, 

implement,  and  evalu  ^.e  an  operating  program  for  middle  aged 
and  older  workers. 
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There  should  be  at  least  five  competent  professional  people 
within  the  BES  national  office  assigned  to  this  activity,  and 
at  least  one  older  worker  specialist  in  each  3ES  regional 
office  to  spend  full  time  training  state  and  local  office  staff 
and  evaluating  state  and  local  office  performance  in  behalf 
of  the  middle  aged  and  older  worker. 

2)  A trained  and  competent  older  worker  specialist  in  each 
State  office.  The  specialist  should  be  assigned  full  time  in 
any  State  with  five  or  more  major  labor  market  areas 

(75,  000  or  more  population)  and  at  least  half  time  in  smaller 
States.  More  than  one  specialist  may  be  needed  in  State 
headquarters  in  the  largest  states. 

3)  A trained  and  competent  full-time  older  worker  specialist 
should  be  assigned  in  each  local  employment  office  serving 
a major  labor  market  area  (75,  000  or  more  population).  A 
part-time  older  worker  specialist  in  smellier  offices,  or, 
where  feasible,  a full-time  specialist  serving  several 
smaller  offices  on  a regular  itinerary. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  Older  Worker  Specialist  and  the 
operating  manuals  and  training  guides  governing  local  office 
services  to  the  older  worker  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were 
in  1957  when  they  were  first  introduced.  Perhaps  the  only 
revisions  needed  to  be  made  are  to  provide  guides  for  the 
recruitment,  selection  and  referral  of  older  workers  for 
training,  since  the  MDTA  was  not  available  when  the 
original  program  was  introduced. 

Note:  Along  with  the  Older  Worker  Specialist,  local  office 
placement,  counseling  and  job  development  staff  must  be 
augmented.  The  Older  Worker  Specialist  was  not  conceived 
to  be  just  a counselor  or  just  a placement  interviewer  or 
just  a job  development  person.  He  was  conceived  to  be  a 
functional  Specialist  whose  job  it  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
older  worker  gets  proper  treatment  and  service.  He  is 
also  supposed  to  help  organize  and  educate  the  community, 
including  management  and  labor,  to  train  and  employ  the 
older  worker.  He  may  do  counseling  and  job  development 
and  placement  work  but  those  are  not  his  primary 
responsibilities. 

4)  The  budgetary  and  administrative  designation  of  Older  Worker 
Specialist  is  obviously  the  beginning  and  not  the  end  of  the 
operating  program.  The  State  Specialists  must  be  trained  by 
federal  personnel,  the  local  office  Specialist  must  be  trained 
by  the  State  Specialist  and  then  a basic  system  of  evaluation 


and  refresher  training  for  all  local  office  staff  must  be 
undertaken  to  ensure  both  quantity  and  quality  of  perform- 
ance in  all  appropriate  aspects  of  locail  office  operation. 

5)  After  a year  or  a year  and  a half  of  such  intensive  effort 
the  OSlder  Worker  Specialists  at  each  level  can  begin  to 
take  on  somewhat  broader  responsibilities  including  such 
activities  as: 

a)  Labor -management  Institutes  on  the  Older  Worker 

b)  Leadership  in  the  Organization  of  Pre-Retirement 
Education 

c)  Development  of  part-time  and  volunteer  employment 
services  for  retired  people  and  for  the  widows  of 
retirees  who  need  work  to  supplement  income. 

d)  Recruitment  and  placement  of  qualified  volunteers 
among  retirees  in  a national  or  State  or  local 
Service  Corps. 

e)  Development  of  Special  Training  Programs  for 
Volunteers  and/or  for  part-time  or  full-time 
workers  with  aging  and  aged. 

In  the  meantime,  national  office  staff  can  be  developing  the  content  of  the 
above  listed  types  of  programs. 

• . > " • 

Under  the  Civil  Rights  Law  of  1964,  the  Department  of  Labor  was  asked  to 
determine  the  need  for  legislation  to  outlaw  age  discrimination  in  employment. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  based  on  years  of  study  and  observation  that  such  a 
law  is  needed  nationally  and  that  it  will  serve  as  an  effective  springboard  to 
state  and  local  action  to  increase  job  and  training  opportunities  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers.  I also  believe  that  the  Bill  proposed  by  Representa- 
tive Clarence  Long  of  Maryland  to  establish  a Bureau  of  Older  Persons  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  an  excellent  and  needed  step  to  focus  and  coordinate 
Department -wide  and  nation-wide  attention  as  the  older  worker  problem. 

Since  the  MDTA  program  is  a comparatively  new  dimension  to  the  Depart- 
ment’s operating  responsibility,  the  failure  to  develop  an  adequate  representa- 
tion of  older  unemployed  among  those  in  training  is  perhaps  understandable. 
However,  there  is  no  room  for  complacency  in  this  area  of  responsibility. 
Through  an  Older  Worker  Specialist  and  operating  instructions  and  controls, 
vigorous  efforts  must  be  made  to  increase  the  numbers  and  proportions  of 
middle  aged  and  older  workers  in  training.  Much  has  already  been  learned 
from  the  Special  Projects  for  training  the  50  PLUS  being  developed  in  six 
communities  under  contract  with  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging.  But  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  probe  in  depth  some  of  the  underlying  problems  in- 
volved in  recruiting,  motivating  and  qualifying  middle  aged  and  older  workers 
for  training. 
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Much  of  this  latter  kind  of  exploration  lisf  ‘n  the  field  of  Bcperimental  and 
Demonstration  projects  in  behalf  of  the  older  worker.  Among  specific  areas 
requiring  such  intensive  exploration  are  the  following; 

1)  Selection  techniques  including  the  adaptation  of  GATB 
norms  to  avoid  screening  out  all,  or  practically  all, 
the  older  workers. 

2)  Recruiting  and  motivating  techniques  designed  to  re- 
assure the  older  worker  and  his  family  that  it  is 
socially  and  economically  feasible  for  him  to  accept 
retraining. 

3)  Experimentation  with  basic  education  techniques  as  a 
preliminary  to  training. 

4)  Controlled  study  and  evaluation  of  factors  limiting 
and/or  enhancing  the  mobility  of  the  older  worker 
with  regard  to  both  training  and  new  employment  in 
a new  location  upon  completion  of  training. 

5)  Experimentation  with  training  methods  and  concepts 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  older  workers.  The 
Australians  and  British  have  much  to  tell  us  about  this. 

6)  Experimentation  with  the  organization  of  training  op- 
portunities for  older  'Volunteers”  who  may  become  paid 
part-time  or  full-time  Workers. 

Much  of  what  follows  by  way  of  a Departmental  Program  for  the  older  worke 
is  either  new  or  developmental  in  character,  or  involves  basic  research  or 
revision  of  existing  materials  and  programs.  Let  us  start  with  the  latter; 

1)  The  so-called  "modest  but  adequate  budget  for  an 
elderly  couple"  needs  to  be  revised  in  concept  and 
. kept  up  to  date.  The  concept  that  it  costs  less  to  live 
if  you  own'  rather  than  rent  may  be  valid,  but  the  downward 
revi.?io.»i  in  these  figures  which  occurred  in  the  Spring  of 
1964  needs  to  be  validated  by  fact.  In  addition  the  whole 
concept  of  "modest  but  adequate"  budget  needs  to  be  re- 
examined as  it  relates  to  the  whole  question  of  adequate 
income  in  retirement.  P or  example,  is  it  consistent  and 
good  policy  to  have  the  DOL  say  that  it  takes  $3,  000  a 
year  for  an  elderly  couple  to  live  "modestly  but  adequately" 
in  cities  X,  Y and  Z,  when  vye  know  from  HEW  that  two- 
thirds  to  three -fourths  of.  all  elderly  couples  have  incomes 
below  this  level?  Or,  if  we  do  believe  that  $3,000  is  a 
sound  standard  what  are  we  prepared  to  do  to  implement 


more  adequate  income  maintenance  programs  to  bring 
more  retired  people  up  to  the  'Imodest  but  adequate" 
level?  Should  the  'imodest  but  adequate" budget  be  used 
as  a "standard"  for  eligibility  under  welfare-oriented 
programs  such  as  Food  Stamps,  Surplus  Foods,  OAA, 
MAA,  etc.  ? If  so,  how  to  ^'xtend  it  to  more  cities? 

To  rural  areas?  How  do  we  keep  it  up  to  date  so  that 
it  responds  more  sensitively  to  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  in  the  "level  of  expectation"  for  goods  and 
services  that  develops  with  increased  productivity? 

2)  An  intensive  study  needs  to  be  done  of  the  extent,  sig- 
nificance and  true  meaning  of  the  increase  in  part-time 
employment  among  persons  65  and  over.  While  it  is 
probably  safe  to  say  thet  "retirees"  work  part-time  to 
supplement  their  retirement  incomes,  little  is  known 
rbout  the  real  meaning  of  this  phenomenon.  We  need 
answers  to  such  questions  as:  Do  employers  exploit 
the  retired  worker  by  arranging  his  pay  and  hours  of 
work  to  fit  the  circumstances  of  the  retirement  test? 

What  are  the  best  types  of  part-time  job  opportunities? 
Should  the  DOL  encourage  the  development  of  organized 
part-time  training  and  employment  services  for  retirees? 
Is  legislation  and/or  regulation  necessary  to  protect  the 
"part-time"  retired  worker  from  exploitation?  Should 
the  retirement  test  under  Social  Security  be  further 
changed  to  encourage  or  facilitate  part-time  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  beneficiaries?  If  not,  why  not? 

If  so,  how  can  this  best  be  done  in  line  with  individual 
needs  and  manpower  objectives?  Is  there  any  relation- 
ship between  volunteer  service  and  part-time  employ- 
ment? Can  we  "create"  job  opportunities  for  middle- 
ag  "^d  and  older  people  by  training  them  as  volunteers 
(to  serve  the  elderly)  and  thereby  open  up^.to  them  ..  . 
opportunities  for  paid  employment?  These  and  many 
other  questions  need  to  be  answered  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent trends  indicating  that  more  people  past  65  will  be 
working  part-time  tnan  are  working  full-time.  The  re- 
cent amendments  to  the  retirement  test  should  be 
carefully  examined  in  the  light  of  the  above  questions  to 
determine  whether  we  are  not,  in  effect,  encouraging 
the  exploitation  of  the  older  part-time  workers  rather 
than  improving  th<-ir  income  status. 

3)  Although  it  would  be  difficult  and  costly,  an  authoritative 
study,  needs  to  be  made  of  current  practices  and  policies 
with  regard  to  the  implementation  of  policies  of  flexible 
and/or  phased  retirement.  Several  "abortive",  or  at 


least  inadequately  reported  studies,  have  been  done  with 
foundation  funds  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  cri- 
teria for  the  implementation  of  selective  or  phased  retire- 
ment policies.  If  such  policies  are  desirable,  as  an 
instrument  of  national  manpower  policy,  they  deserve  more 
positive  attention  from  government  than  they  have  yet  re- 
ceived, At  a very  minimum,  a review  of  these  studies  and 
of  current  practices  should  be  made  with  a view  toward  an 
authoritative  statement  on  the  subject.  But  beyond  this 
there  is  need  to  encourage  both  public  and  private  research 
to  develop  a more  definite  approach  to  the  subject. 

So  much  for  research  and  study  areas  on  various  aspects  of  tl  e existing  pro- 
gram of  the  Department.  There  are  also  several  fields  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  taking  leadership  which  are  relatively  new  or  unexplored.  The 
most  important  of  these  from  the  point  of  view  of  current  legislative  develop- 
ments has  to  do  with  age -discrimination  legislation  and/or  regulations  promul- 
gated by  Executive  Order.  The  DOL  did  file  its  report  under  the  Act  on  July  1 
and  did  recommend  national  legislation  to  outlaw  age  discrimination  under  the 
fair  employment  features  of  the  Act, 

Retirement  Preparation  Education;  Films,  discussion  guides  and  readings 
have  been  developed  and  pre-tested  on  a large  sample  of  industrial  production 
workers  by  the  University  of  Michigan  in  cooperation  with  the  UAW,  With 
proper  acknov/ledgement  these  materials  are  available  and  could  be  used  as 
the  point  of  departure  in  any  nationally- sponsored  program  in  retirement 
preparation  education.  The  basic  approach  would  be  to  make  them  available 
for  use  in  any  community-based  or  labor -management  based  program  in  which 
there  is  genuine  interest  in  conducting  a demonstration  program.  Older 
Worker  Specialists  could  be  trained  to  provide  leadership  and  co-ordination 
for  such  programs  at  the  local  level.  The  Department  of  Labor  itself  and 
State  Employment  Security  agencies  could  be  encouraged  to  take  the  leadership 
in  putting  on  demonstration  programs  for  the  Department  of  Labor  and  State 
Employment  security  personnel.  Other  federal  and  state  agencies  could  also 
be  encouraged  to  conduct  such  programs  fpr  their  own  employees.  This  could 
be  made  a basic  inter -departmental  project  of  the  President’s  Council  on  Aging 
as  it  has  been  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Local  government  employees  also 
would  derive  benefit  from  such  progranis. 

The  basic  point  is  that  if  we  are,  as  a nation,  moving  toward  a policy  of  earlier 
retirement,  then  one  important  component  of  such  a policy  is  earlier  planning 
retirement  and  the  encouragement  of  individual  interest  and  concern  for 
his  or  her  own  retirement  plans,  while  still  employed.  This  is  properly  a 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Eventually  such  a program  should 
result  in  the  development  of  a consultation  service  to  labor  and  management  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of  a retirement  planning  service.  Such  a 
service  is  an  essential  component  to  a policy  of  earlier  retirement.  It  has 
other  service  by-products,  because  it  opens  up  the  possibility  of  reaching 


workers  on  the  job  and  in  their  unions,  employers  and  the  general  public  to 
do  a basic  job  of  education  and  interpretation  toward  the  problems  of  aging, 
age  discrimination,  family  budget  planning,  consumer  buying  habits,  etc. 

There  are  many  more  aspects  to  the  older  worker  problem  which  could  and 
should  be  explored.  However,  those  already  listed  constitute  a program  far 
more  ambitious  than  the  DOL  is  likely  to  undertake.  Several  releases  from 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph's  Subcommittee  on  Employment  of  the  Aging  remind 
me  of  the  fact  that  I have  failed  to  mention  a "general  educational  and  promo 
tional"  campaign  despite  the  alleged  successes  of  this  approach  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped.  There  is  obviously  room  for  such  effort  in  any 
program,  but  when  promotion  becomes  the  program  I do  not  think  th».  program 
can  have  much  substance.  In  other  words,  I would  rather  have  promotion 
derive  from  program  accomplishment  rather  than  have  it  turn  out  the  other 
way  around. 

While  I have  made  no  particular  effort  to  assign  priorities  in  this  presentation, 

I think  that  the  order  in  which  these  items  has  been  presented  indicates  to  some 
degree  the  order  of  priority  that  I would  assign.  This  does  not  mean  that  each 
item  must  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of  in  order  before  the  next  should  be 
considered.  They  are  all  important  and  the  decision  as  to  which  to  take  up 
first  and  so  on,  will  really  depend  on  the  Department's  sense  of  commitment 
to  the  total  program.  Suffice  it  to  say  there  is  more  than  enough  to  be  done. 
The  problem  is  to  find  the  staff  and  money  to  do  it,  once  having  decided  that 
the  whole  program  is  worth  doing  at  all. 

• This  last  is  not  meant  to  be  a cynical  comment.  I realize  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  other  priorities,  programs,  and  commitments.  The  question  is, 
how  much  can  be  done  for  and  about  the  older  worker  in  view  of  everything 
else  that  needs  to  be  done  and  in  view  of  "trends"  in  national  policy  toward 
"employment  vs,  retirement.  " 

Finally,  if  it  becomes  clear  that  earlier  retirement  is  a desirable  trend  to 
promote  even  on  a selective  basis,  then  I think  we  must  take  a much  more 
vigorous  position  on  the  adequacy  of  the  retirement  income  that  is  now  avail- 
able under  Social  Security  and  private  pension  plans.  Any  general  program 
which  simply  pushes  older  workers  out  drastically  reduced  incomes  such  as 
are  now  available  under  OASDI  and  OAA  simply  creates  a new  class  of  im- 
poverished people  --  the  aged  poor,  or  more  dramatically  the  'AUTOM-AGED 
POOR"  - forced  out  of  relatively  good-paying  jobs  into  a life  of  poverty 
brought  on  by  drastically  reduced  incomes,  declining  capacity  to  maintain  a 
home,  inadequate  community  service^  increasing  isolation  and  a steady 
diminution  of  reserves  in  assets,  physical  strength  and  the  psychological  re- 
sources to  resist  the  "insults"  of  old  age. 
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by 

Milton  Rosenberg 
Director  of  Employment 
New  York  State  Commission  for  Human  Rights 


The  opportunity  to  continue  to  work  at  his  full  potential  and  in  accordance 
with  his  individual  merit  is  of  particular  importance  to  the  middle-aged  and 
older  worker.  It  is  important  not  only  for  self-support  and  independence,  but 
also  for  healthful  living  and  self-respect  during  these  middle  years.  It  has 
the  further  significance  that  the  maintenance  of  income  during  the  middle  years 
obviously  relates  directly  and  most  immediately  to  the  economic  base  which 
will  determine  how  the  aging  will,  upon  partial  or  total  retirement,  be  able  to 
spend  the  "added  years"  of  their  lives. 

An  important  step  toward  achieving  the  goal  of  such  employment  opportunities 
for  the  older  worker  was  provided  in  1958,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aging,  by  the  enactment  of 
amendments  to  the  Law  Against  Discrimination.  These  amendments  prohibited 
discriminatory  emp?oyment  practices  based,  arbitrarily,  on  chronological  age. 
In  approving  strengthening  amendments  to  this  law  in  1961,  Governor 
Rockefeller  noted  that  employers  and  employment  agencies  have  become  aware 
through  the  educational  and  enforcement  efforts  of  the  State  Commission  for 
Human  Rights  "that  merit  and  fitness  for  the  job,  instead  of  chronological  age, 
are  the  only  legally  accepted  standards  for  the  hiring,  promotion  and  compen- 
sation of  workers,  " and  the  Governor  called  for  intensification  and  broadening 
of  the  Commission's  programs,  emphasizing  that  "We  cannot  afford  the  waste 
of  valuable  human  resources.  " 

In  carrying  out  the  State's  programs  under  the  strengthened  statute.  Chairman 
George  H.  Fowler  of  the  State  Commission  for  Human  Rights  has  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Commission's  experience  and  research  have 
shown  that  "one  of  the  central  problems  is  to  get  industry  to  re-examine  the 
various  policies  and  assumptions  with  which  it  has  been  operating  in  regard  to 
the  employment  of  older  workers;"  and  that  "too  often  older  people  have  more 
trouble  finding  jobs  than  younger  ones  only  because  of  an  automatic  negative 
reaction  to  a particular  chronological  age  range.  " On  the  positive  side,,  how- 
ever, Chairman  Fowler  has  been  able  to  report  that  the  Commission  is  also 
convinced  that  "there  has  been  very  real  and  very  substantial  progress  in 
overcoming  this  reflex;  further,  that. the  Commission  has  demonstrated  the 
constructive  role  of  the  law  to  set  a standard  and  provide  one  of  the  working 
tools  for  progress  in  this  field.  " 


The  particular  functions  and  programs  by  which  the  Commission  has  achieved 
these  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows; 

REGULATION 


The  Commission  is  charged  with  the  power  and  duty  to  enforce  a group  of 
specific  statutory  provisions  which  form  part  of  the  New  York  Law  Against 
Discrimination.  Under  these  provisions,  the  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  receive,  investigate  and  pass  upon  complaints  by  persons  up  to 
age  65  which  allege  discrimination  in  employment  because  of  age.  Under  the 
procedure  provided  by  the  statute,  any  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved  may 
file  such  a complaint  within  90  days  of  its  occurrence.  The  Commission  has 
regional  offices  throughout  the  State  (Albany,  Bronx,  Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island,  Queens,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Staten  Island,  Upper  Manhattan,  White 
Plains)  and  its  staff  is  available  to  answer  inquiries  and  to  provide  assistance 
to  persons  who  believe  they  may  have  the  basis  for  such  a complaint. 

The  main  points  detailed  by  the  law  are  that  an  employer  may  not  refuse  to 
hire  and  may  not  discharge  a person  solely  because  of  age.  Also  prohibited 
are  discrimination  in  promotion,  compensation  or  conditions  of  employment. 
The  law  covers  not  only  employers  but  employment  agencies,  labor  organi- 
zations and  licensing  agencies.  In  addition,  there  are  limitations  in  the  use 
of  application  forms,  statements  or  advertisements  that  inquire  as  to  age  or 
specify  age  limits.  The  statute  empowers  the  Commission  to  prevent  as  well 
as  to  eliminate  employment  discrimination.  The  regulatory  procedure  may 
culminate  in  a Commission  Order  which  is  enforceable  in  the  courts.  Such  an 
order  may  include  provisions  for  affirmative  action  such  as  employment  of  the 
complainant  or  an  award  of  pay  or  both. 

PROGRAMS 


In  addition  to  the  handling  of  formal  verified  complaints  and  informal  investi- 
gations and  inquiries  the  Commission  carries  out  a series  of  general  programs 
relating  to  the  statute  and  concerned  primarily  with  persons  in  the  age  bracket 
40-65,  These  are  based  on  the  judgment  that  initial  priority  goals  have  been 
and  shall  continue  to  be  (1)  to  provide  a firm  administrative  and  legal  founda- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  the  law;  (2)  to  gain  acceptance  of  the  concept  that  a 
law  is  a useful  tool  in  this  field,  and  (3)  to  provide  some  leadership  models. 
The  Commission,  accordingly,  continues  to  emphasize  four  general  programs; 

1.  State  and  Local  Civil  Service:  With  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Department  of  Civil  Service,  the  State's  employment  practices  have  provided 
a leadership  example  in  connection  with  maximum  age  specifications  for 
initial  hiring.  The  City  of  New  York  has  similarly  cooperated  with  the  Com- 
mission in  reviewing  and  evaluating  maximum  age  specifications.  Finally,  the 
Commission  is  completing  its  program  with  local  municipal  commissions  --  of 
which  there  are  more  than  a hundred  — with  jurisdiction  over  employment  by 
villages,  towns  and  counties  as  well  as  cities. 


2)  Public  and  Private  Employment  Agencies:  The  Commission  has  es- 
tablished a procedure  and  a program  under  which  an  employment  agency, 
public  or  private,  but  only  if  acting  in  good  faith,  may  accept  and  work  on  a 
job  order  with  an  age  specification  on  an  employer’s  responsibility  under  the 
bona  fide  occupational  qualifications  provisions  of  the  law.  As  part  of  this 
program  the  Commission  maintains  a continuing  study  of  the  operations  of  the 
New  York  State  Employment  Service  and  of  private  fee -charging  employment 
agencies  to  determine  the  degree  of  progress  in  referral  and  placement  of 
older  workers.  This  includes  periodic  field  visits  to  public  and  private  em- 
ployment service  offices,  regional  conferences  with  local  groups  and  associ- 
ations of  employment  agencies,  and  liaison  with  the  agencies  having  supervision 
over  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  private  agencies. 

3.  Employers:  The  focus  of  the  Commission's  general  program  with 
employers  is  to  have  employers  (particularly  large  entities  with  w til  organi- 
zed personnel  systems)  r ake  a self -evaluating  initial  review  followed  by 
voluntary  elimination  of  maximum  age  qualifications  for  employment.  This 
is  also  a leadership  and  "model"  program.  It  includes  the  undertaking  of  ex- 
perimental procedures  by  particular  employers  in  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
mission to  test  particular  assumptions  with  respect  to  maximum  age  speci- 
fications. 

The  law  does  take  account  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in  some  cases  valid  and 
substantial  objective  grounds  for  age  specifications  used  in  good  faith.  For 
example,  there  are  jobs  in  which  extraordinary  physical  effort  is  required  and 
others  which  involve  a period  of  apprenticeship  training.  What  the  Commis- 
sion's program  seeks  to  identify  are  those  areas  in  which  industry  will  itself 
find  it  possible,  upon  review  of  past  practices,  to  narrow  and  limit  its  concepts 
of  what  are  reasonable  bona  fide  occupational  qualification  situati<^ns  and  thus 
permit  abandonment  of  traditional  standard  operating  procedures  which  con- 
tinue simply  because  of  habit  and,  without  discriminatory  intent,  bar  the 
employment  of  older  wor?<ers. 

4.  Newspaper  Advertising:  The  Commission's  essential  program  with 
respect  to  newspaper  advertising  has  been  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  news- 
papers throughout  the  State  to  eliminate  the  use  of  age  specifications  (i.  e. , 
specific  age  limitations  such  as  "wanted--man  under  40"  and  such  usage  as 
"young  woman")  in  order  to  assure  to  applicants  the  opportunity  for  presenting 
their  individual  qualifications  to  the  hiring  officer  and  avoiding  threshold  dis- 
qualifications without  interview.  Further,  the  Commission  maintains  a con- 
tinuing inquiry  over  usages  vhich  may  be  intended- to  have  the  secondary 
meaning  of  expressing,  indirectly,  an  unlawful  maximum  age  specification. 

These  four  programs  and  a fifth,  ancillary  to  employers,  which  concerns  ad- 
missions to  labor  unions,  are  present  programs.  Two  additional  programs 
are  now  coming  into  operation:  ..  .] 
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PROJECTED  PROGRAMS 


1.  Bona  fide  occupational  qualifications:  The  law  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Commission  to  give  consideration  to  age  as  "a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification"  where  the  circumstances  may  so  warrant.  The  Commission  has 
established  a procedure  by  which  employers  may  claim  such  warrant  for  "ex- 
ceptions" under  the  bona  fide  occupational  qualification  clause  of  the  law. 
Claims  are  presently  being  filed  thereunder  which  permit  employers  to  act 
upon  the  claims,  subject  to  review  in  practice.  A major  program  projected 
by  the  Commission  and  now  in  partial  operation  is  to  set  standards  for  and  take 
action  upon  these  claims  and,  similarly,  on  claims  which  arise  in  the  course 
of  complaint  cases. 

2.  Relationship  between  fringe  benefits  and  maximum  age  specifications 
for  initial  hiring  by  private  employers:  The  law  includes  a proviso  that  there 
may  be  a "varying  of  insurance  coverages  according  to  an  employee's  age.  " 
There  may  therefore  be  what  amounts  to  lawful  discrimination  in  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  privileges  of  employment  with  respect  to  what  are  sometimes 
referred  to  as  "fringe  benefits,  " such  as  life  insurance  plans.  The  setting  of 
standards  and  guides  for  this  type  of  situation  is  one  of  the  programs  which 
the  Commission  is  now  beginning  as  specific  instances  are  presented. 

An  important  consideration  in  this  program  is  to  avoid  the  possibility  that  a 
prospective  employee  will  be  denied  employment,  even  though  he  can  do  the 
job,  simply  because  his  chronological  age  has  a particular  effect  upon  some 
ancillary  benefit  such  as  participation  in  a pension  system.  For  example,  the 
Commission  has  noted  that  the  existence  of  a provision  in  a retirement  plan 
stating  a maximum  eligibility  age  for  entrance  into  the  plan  cannot  in  itself 
authorize  the  employer  to  reject  an  applicant  simply  because  he  is  over  that 
maximum  eligibility  age.  In  such  a case  the  rules  provide  that  the  employer 
hire  the  applicant,  if  he  is  qualified  to  do  the  job,  and  take  care  of  the  pension 
plan  problem  by  making  some  adjustment  such  as  a form  of  reduced  benefits 
upon  retirement,  based  on  entrance  age. 

The  State  of  Now  York  is  not  only  proud  of  the  contribution  which  its  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  make  to  the  economy  but  it  recognizes  the  State’s  need 
for  full  utilization  of  the  productive  capacity  of  this  group.  In  the  present 
article  we  have  emphasized  ths  protection  which  the  New  York  Law  Against 
Discrimination  affords  to  those  within  the  coyerage  of  the  law's  enforcement 
and  program  provisions.  The  State  also  recognizes  the  existence  of  a special 
set  of  problems  for  those  who  are  capable  and  desirous  of  continuing  employ- 
ment beyond  age  65.  In  these  instances  the  Commission's  sister  agency,  the 
New  York  State  Employment  Service,  provides  an  effective  range  of  counseling 
and  placement  services  through  its  local  employment  offices. 

Placement  of  Persons  in  the  Age  Group  40-65 

The  Johnson- Conklin  amendments  to  the  age  provisions  of  the  law  in  1962  em- 
phasized the  Legislature's  particular  concern  with  the  age  group  40-45  and 


directed  the  Commission's  attention  to  such  40-65  group  in  the  formulation  of 
Commission  programs  relating  to  the  older  worker* 

As  part  of  the  cooperative  arrangements  between  the  Commission  and  the  New 
York  State  Employment  Service,  a special  study  of  placements  of  applicants 
over  40  years  of  age  was  initiated  during  1962. 

The  attached  table  summarizes  the  results  for  1964,  the  fxrst  full  year  for 
which  such  data  were  maintained. 


Placements  of  Applicants  over  40  Years  of  Age 


and 

Placements  of  Applicants  in  the  40-44  Year  Afje  Group 


January  ~ December  1964 


Non-Agric. 


Total  Non- 
Agric. 

Non-Agric. 
Placements  40+ 

Non-Agric. 

Placements 
40-44  as  % 

Placements 

as  % of  Total 

Placements 

of  Total 

40+  Appli- 

Non-Agric. 

40-44 

Non-Agric. 

cants 

Placements 

Years 

Placements 

State  Total 

339,  159 

41.0 

97,641 

11.8 

New  York  City 

260,414 

45.6 

72, 067 

12.6 

Remainder  of  State 

78,  745 

30.8 

25,  574 

10.0 

Upstate  Districts 

Albany 

6,971 

27.6 

2,  05.1 

8,1 

Utica 

3,239 

31.0 

1,  165 

11.  1 

Syracuse 

6,  144 

33.4 

1,685 

9.2 

Rochester 

13,  266 

37.  1 

4,  950 

13.8 

Buffalo 

13,541 

37.4 

4,  540 

12.5 

Binghamton 

7,062 

32,2 

2,  393 

10.  9 

Long  Island 

16,246 

28.2 

5,581 

9.7 

Suburban 

12,276 

24.6 

3,209 

6.4 

New  York  City  Offices 

Professional 

32, 300 

45.  1 

9,237 

12.  9 

Office  Personnel: 
Manhattan 

9,611 

34.0 

2,232 

7.9 

Brooklyn 

1,  154 

29.  3 

367 

9.3 

Sales  & Merchandising  1,  9.84 

20.  1 

538.  . 

- . 5.5 

Manhattan,  Bronx  & 
Queens  Service 

40, 744 

56.8 

10, 004 

13.  9 

Brooklyn  Service 

8,  930 

55.8 

2,  967 

18.6 

Manhattan  & Bronx 
Industrial 

5,736 

14.6 

2,  500 

6.4 

Brooklyn  Industrial 

3,  842 

14,5 

1,615 

6.  1 

Queens  Industrial 

3,206 

18.  9 

1,  266 

7.5 

Manhattan,  Bronx  & 
Queens  Apparel 

23,833 

50.2 

4,715 

9.9 

Brooklyn  Apparel 

4.  004 

30.4 

1,229 

9.3 

Household 

123,616 

59.9 

34,  841 

16.9 

Staten  Island 

1,210 

35.9 

432 

12.8 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COMMISSION  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


Sevens  Year  Summary  of  **Age*'  Complaints 
July  1,  1958  - June  30,  1965 


The  age  provisions  of  the  New  York  Law  Against  Discrimination  have  been  in 
effect  since  July  1,  1958.  Basically,  they  prohibit  discriminatory  employment 
practices  based  arbitrarily  on  chronological  age.  Under  its  enforcement  juris- 
diction, the  Commission  receives,  investigates  and  passes  upon  verif  sd  com- 
plaints by  persons  up  to  age  65  alleging  ’’age'*  discrimination.  The  following 
summary  is  based  on  a recent  analysis  of  the  Commission's  experience  over 
the  seven  years  during  which  the  Commission  has  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  of  "age"  discrimination. 

Number  - During  the  seven  year  period  from  July  1,  1958  through  June  30, 
1965,  the  Commission  has  received  649  "age"  complaints.  This  represents 
about  13  percent  of  the  total  number  of  employment  cases  presented  to  the 
Commission  throughout  those  seven  years. 

Geographic  Location  - New  York  City  has  been  the  site  of  63  percent  of  all  age 
complaints.  The  region  with  the  next  highest  proportion  is  Buffalo,  where  10 
percent  of  the  complaints  have  been  registered. 

Occupation  of  Complaints  » About  three  out  of  five  complaints  (59  percent) 
were  submitted  by  people  seeking  employment  in  professional,  clerical  and 
sales  positions.  Approximately  10  percent  were  craftsmen  or  persons  in  the 
skilled  trades  and  31  percent  represented  semi-skilled,  unskilled,  and  service 
positions. 

Age  and  Sex  of  Complaints  - Almost  three  out  of  four  complainants  in  age 
cases  (73  percent)  have  been  men.  The  median  age  of  all  complainants  is  53 
and  the  largest  number  of  complaints  (one  quarter  of  the  total)  has  been  filed  _ 
by  persons  between  51  and  55  years  of  age. 

Respondents  - For  the  entire  seven  year  period,  80  percent  of  all  complaints 
involved  employers  while  labor  unions  and  employment  agencies  were  the 
respondents  in  5 percent  and  15  percent  of  the  complaints,  respectively.  With 
respect  to  adl  employers,  the  three  leading  industries  were  manufacturing  - 
durable  goods  (20  percent);  manufacturing  - non-durable  goods  (16  percent); 
transportation,  communication  and  public  utilities  (12  percent);  finance,  in- 
surance and  real  estate  (11  percent);  and  retail  trade  (10  percent). 

Acts  of  Alleged  Discrimination;  Findings  - The  distribution  of  "age"  com- 
plaints, from  July  1,  1958  to  June  30,  1965,  by  act  of  alleged  discrimination 
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is  as  follows;  I’efusal  to  hire,  53  percent;  dismissal,  20  percent;  employ- 
ment agency  refusal  to  refer,  15  percent;  labor  union  action,  6 percent;  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment,  5 percent;  other,  1 percent.  The  Commission 
found  and  adjusted  some  unlawful  practice  or  pattern  relating  to  age  discrimin- 
ation in  37  percent  of  the  age  cases  settled  since  July  1,  1958. 


METHODS  OF  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  OLDER  WORKERS 
IN  THE  FRENCH  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS 


by 

A.  Coqueret,  Chief  Engineer 
Head  of  Staff  Training  and  Apprenticeship  Subdivision 
Equipment  and  Traction  Directorate 
Societe  National  des  Chemins  de  Fer  Francais 

(A  paper  prepared  for  the  International  Management  Seminar  on 
Job  Re-Design  and  Occupational  Training  for  Older  Workerst 
conducted  in  London,  England,  September  30  to  October  2,  1964, 
under  auspices  of  the  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Directox'ate, 
Social  Affairs  Division,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development. ) 


INTRODUCTION 


For  the  past  ten  years,  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Chemins  de  Fer  Francais 
has  been  confronted  with  difficult  problems  in  connection  with  the  training  of 
older  workers. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  the  Equipment  and  Traction  Directorate  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  des  Chemins  de  Fer  francais  has  been  faced  with  serious  problems 
of  training  older  workers  (over  40).  These  problems  have  arisen  as  a result 
of  the  change-over  from  steam  to  electric  and  diesel-electric  traction,  in  'con- 
nection with  the  resettlement  in  the  French  railways  of  staff  who  had  worked 
on  Algerian  railways  before  independence,  and  finally  from  the  necessity  of 
converting  administrative  and  technical  staff  into  teachers  and  instructors  for 
the  vocational  training  centres  essential  to  the  existence  and  smooth  functioning 
of  an  organization  employing  120,  000  workers  under  conditions  of  rapid  and 
continuous  technical  progress. 

If.. Certain  conditions  are  fulfilled,  there  are -no- particular- difficulties'.'"  • • * • •" 

Experience  acquired  during  this  period  shows  that  the  training  of  older  workers 
does  not  cause  any  real  difficulties  if  it  is  carried  out  within  an  organization 
with  well  established  pedagogic  principles,  if  the  teaching  staff  (both  instructors 
and  assistants)  is  sufficient,  if  the  entire  hierarchy  (functional  and  productive) 
recognizes  the  importance  of  training  and  participates  directly  in  it,  and  if 
everything  is  done  to  reduce  the  feeling  of  insecurity  experienced  by  an  older 
worker  leaving  a familiar  job  and  undergoing  training  in  order  to  take  up  a 
new  one. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  conditions  listed  above  are  precisely  those  which 
any  undertaking  which  wishes  to  prosper  in  the  future  must  fulfill,  since  the 


adaptation  to  the  technological  changes  imposed  by  progress  and  the  promotion 
of  the  well-being  of  its  entire  staff  are  absolutely  essential. 

By  way  of  example,  let  us  examine  the  retraining  of  drivers. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  training  I include  all  or  some  of  the  following  ac- 
tivities! initiation^  apprenticeship  or  preparation,  adaptation  or  training,  ad- 
vanced training,  maintenance  courses  and  retraining;  to  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  the  S.N.  C*F,  conducts  the  training  of  older  workers,  we  shall  see  how 
the  retraining  of  "steam"  drivers  as  "electric"  drivers  was  effected  in  one  of 
the  six  regions  of  the  French  National  Railways. 

This  example  is  of  particular  interest  in  that  training  must  deal  not  only  with 
the  movements  connected  with  the  job  but  also  with  the  mental  processes  and 
characteristic  attitudes  of  the  job;  the  employees  concerned  had  the  general 
educational  level  of  skilled  workers. 

The  principles  and  methods  connected  with  such  training  are  present  in  all 
training  activities  for  older  operational  workers. 

In  fact  we  never  dissociate  the  two  elements  'baan-work",  and  the  senior  staff 
of  the  establishments  directly  responsible  for  production  have  received  a suf- 
ficiently advanced  training  in  psychology  and  teaching  methods  to  enable  them 
to  analyz^e  jobs  and  improve  them  and  to  study  the  behaviour  of  the  staff  and 
train  them. 

They  are  thus  capable,  in  co-operation  with  the  firm's  doctor,  of  analyzing  the 
difficulties  of  the  older  worker  and  of  solving  the  problem  of  his  retraining  or 
progressive  adjustment,  taking  into  account  the  psychological  considerations 
and  physiological  requirements  of  his  job. 


RETRAINING  OF  DRIVERS 

The  electrification  of  the  Eastern  Region  made  it  necessary  to  retrain  older 
drivers. 

The  gradual  disappearance  of  "steam"  traction  in  favor  of  electric  and  diesel- 
electric  necessitated  measures  to  retrain  drivers  which  were  started  in  1947 
throughout  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Chemins  de  Fer  Francais. 

The  electrification  of  the  Eastern  Region  took  place  very  rapidly:  915  km.  of 
line  were  electrified  between  1st  July,  1954,  and  2.9th  September,  1957.  The 
number  of  electric  locomotives  increased  from  0 to  190  over  the  same  period. 

From  September  1955  to  March  1962,  this  region  had  to  retrain  1,  530  drivers 
of  whom  about  50  percent  were  in  the  40  to  50  age-group,  and  since  it  was 
neither  easy  nor  desirable  to  get  rid  of  established  drivers  for  whom  there  was 
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no  more  work  in  steam  traction,  the  contents  and  implementation  of  the  re- 
training programme  were  designed  to  make  it  assimilable  even  to  those  in  the 
highest  age -group. 

It  was  considered  that,  by  making  a special  study  of  this  operation,  which 
would  be  repeated  in  more  or  less  the  same  form  throughout  the  S.  N.  C.  F*  as 
a whole,  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  general  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
training  of  older  workers. 

This  retraining  is  part  of  the  normal  training  of  a driver  but  has  certain 
special  features. 

The  normal  preparation  of  a driver  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  no  matter 
what  the  method  of  traction,  has  three  essential  features: 

(a)  study  of  the  regulations,  the  "Highway  Code"  of  the  Railways; 

(b)  initiation  into  driving  proper; 

(c)  apprenticeship  in  running  repairs  in  case  of  break-down. 

The  regulations  differ  little  from  one  method  of  traction  to  another,  and  the  re- 
training of  a steam-driver  as  an  electric  driver  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
driving  aspect  (b)  and  the  running  repairs  apprenticeship  (c)  which  become  dif- 
ficult matters  in  view  of  the  fact  that; 

Steam  engines  were  actually  driven  by  a crew  - the  driver  and  his  stoker  - 
and  produced  the  power  necessary  for  their  operation,  whereas  the  power  for 
driving  electric  trains  is  supplied  direct  in  the  form  of  current  in  modern  en- 
gines, which  are  driven  by  a single  employee. 

The  disappearance  of  the  conception  of  team-work  connected  with  the  "steam" 
mentality,  which  was  the  result  of  a time-honoured  tradition  that  had  left  a deep 
impression  on  the  workers  involved,  was  felt  very  strongly  by  the  old  hands 
who  were  transferred  to  this  new  form  of  traction;  moreover,  electricity  was 
an  unknown  world  to  them;  this  unknown  and  the  fact  that  breakdowns  are  more 
difficult  to  detect,  more  sudden  and  more  numerous,  and  could  stop  a train 
completely,  created  a new  feeling  of  anxiety  among  the  drivers  to  be  retrained. 

Electricity,  breakdowns  of  electric  engines  are  a source  of  anxiety  to  the  older 
drivers  who  are  to  be  retrained. 


In  their  retraining,  drivers  are  required  to  study  the  law  of  electricity,  the 
technology  of  complex  engines,  the  application  of  a process  of  decisions  during 
driving  based  on  a completely  new  type  of  information  and  by  means  of  unknown 
instruments,  and  the  acquisition  of  new  behaviour  and  habits,  governed  by  the 
supervision  of  instruments,  and  not,  as  it  has  previously  been,  a participation 
in  the  very  life  of  the  steam  engine  itself. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES  EXPERIENCED  BY  THE 
ADULT  WORKER  UNDERGOING  TRAINING 

Teaching  methods  for  training  older  workers  should  take  account  of  the  in 
creased  importance  of  the  difficulties  of  an  adult  with  limited  education* 

In  defining  teaching  methods  for  the  retraining  of  older  workers  we  should  first 
state  the  two  main  types  of  difficulties,  which  are  intellectual  and  emotional. 

Intellectual 


The  older  a worker  with  an  ordinary  elementary  education  gets,  the  more  dif- 
ficult it  is  for  him  to  learn  in  the  four  stages.*  perception,  comprehension, 
retention,  and  assimilation  - owing  to  his  lack  of  intellectual  education. 

It  is  as  well  to  point  out  the  following  fact  which  is  the  result  of  experience: 

-Retraining  in  the  S,  N.  C.  F.  was  not  confined  to  the  drivers  and  locomotive 
maintenance  men;  it  was  of  course  extended  to  the  senior  supervisory  staff  of 
the  electrified  workshops  and  depots. 

Practically,  however,  there  was  no  problem  involved  in  the  retraining  of  the 
latter,  such  as  there  was  with  the  operational  staff.  Between  these  two  cate- 
gories of  employees  there  lies  the  gulf  of  academic  culture  and  education, 
which  prevent  the  psychological  functions  from  aging  and  provide  the  person 
concerned  with  techniques  of  mental  organization  which  enable  him  to  adapt 
himself  to  fresh  situations. 

The  workers  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  sufficiently  trained  during  their 
youth  in  observation,  analysis  and  synthesis.  Intellectually  they  are  unfitted 
for  acquiring  fresh  knowledge  or  changing  their  habits  of  mind  or  character; 
this  gives  rise  to  the  first  difficulty. 

Second  difficulty 

While  the  adult  worker  has  acquired  a rich  experience  of  life,  it  is  vague  and 
subconscious;  his  limited  means  of  expression  make  him  tongue-tied;  he  does 
not  find  it  easy  to  grasp  the  essential  of  what  he  has  learned  or  of  what  he  ought 
to  learn;  he  knows  things,  but  more  often  thinks  he  knows  them,  and  it  is  easy 
for  his  instructors  to  gain  a false  impression  of  what  he  has  done  in  the  past 
and  concerning  his  ability  to  learn. 

Third  difficulty 

The  adult  worker  is  not  usually  a diligent  reader  and  the  instruction  given  is 
often  based  on  texts  drawn  up  in  the  language  of  those  who  are  teaching  him, 
rather  than  in  his  own,  with  the  result  that  the  information  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  training  is  not  well  understood.  This  gives  rise  to  semantic  and 
communication  problems. 
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Fourth  difficulty 


The  adult  only  learns  well  what  he  feels  to  be  necessary  to  him.  But  while  he 
is  keen  to  understand  the  "Why?"  of  the  matter,  he  does  not  clearly  see  the 
basic  needs,  while  the  notion  of  causality  is  vague.  The  result  is  that  the 
older  the  worker  is  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  arouse  a keeness  to  learn  about 
the  indispensable  basic  theory. 

Emotional 


The  adult  undergoing  training  comes  to  "school"  with  all  his  ready  formed  ha- 
bits and  with  his  personal  and  family  worries,  which  increase  as  he  gets  older. 

He  finds  himself  in  unfamiliar  surroundings.  He  is  afraid  of  losing  face  before 
the  younger  workers  who  are  undergoing  training  with  him  and  has  a feeling  of 
dependence  on  his  instructors  which  does  not  engender  confidence. 

He  projects  into  the  reality  of  the  present  the  image  of  what  he  remembers  of 
his  school-days  and  has  a real  aversion  for  courses;  in  his  mind,  the  in- 
structor is  associated  with  his  schoolmaster;  he  tends  to  adopt  the  childish  and 
passive  attitude  of  "the  pupil  towards  the  teacher",  which  facilitates  neither 
communication  nor  participation. 

He  is  troubled  and  hampered  by  the  unknown  element  of  the  training  course  and 
by  fear  of  the  instructor's  opinion  of  him. 

Lastly,  the  adult  trainee  vaguely  feels  that,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  training 
will  involve  a change  in  his  habits;  unconsciously,  therefore,  he  adopts  a de- 
fensive attitude. 


The  difficulties  mentioned  above,  which  are  common  to  all  adults,  are  experi- 
enced much  more  intensely  by  older  workers,  particularly  when  they  have  to 
give  up  the  jobs  which  have  been  familiar  to  them  for  the  past  20  years,  and  in 
which  they  were  successful;  this  is  precisely  the  case  of  drivers  changing  over 
from  one  type  of‘ traction  to  another. 


WORKING  OUT  A SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING  METHODS  FOR  THE 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  OF  OLDER  WORKERS 

The  teaching  methods  for  training  older  workers  consist  of  ombination  of  the 
teaching  principles  applicable  to  adolescents  and  those  applicable  to  adults. 

That  being  the  case,  how  were  the  difficulties  mentioned  above  tackled  by  the 
S.N.C.F.  ? 

First  of  all  by  applying  and  adapting  the  pedagogical  principles  laid  down  by 
Professor  Carrard  of  Switzerland  on  the  basis  of  the  Cartesian  method,  which 
are  used  for  the  vocational  training  of  adolescents: 


(a)  taking  an  interest  in  the  apprentice  as  an  individual;  which 
implies  knowing  something  of  the  psychology  and  deep-seated 
needs  of  those  to  be  trained; 

(b)  giving  him  confidence  and  awakening  and  maintaining  his  de- 
sire to  learn  and  his  pleasure  in  the  work,  which  necessitates 
taking  great  care  in  receiving  him  at  the  start  of  training,  ex- 
plaining what  is  the  aim  to  be  achieved,  supervising  ap- 
prenticeship and  working  conditions,  bestowing  compliments 
rather  than  criticism  and  rendering  success  almost  certain. 

This  implies: 

- only  teaching  one  thing  at  a time; 

- proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  complicated,  producing 
the  remedies  for  any  difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered; 

- keeping  the  effort  demanded  in  proportion  to  the  apprentice's 
capability,  limiting  the  duration  of  instructional  periods, 
allowing  the  necessary  time  for  assimilation,  increasing  the 
means  of  checking  up,  beginning  with  cor^crete  personal  ex- 
perience and  practice  and  proceeding  to  the  abstract  and  the 
theory  which  justifies  it,  while  continually  summing  up  the 
knowledge  already  acquired. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  towards  the  retraining  of  these  drivers  was  to  get 
to  know  the  older  worker  to  be  trained,  so  as  to  make  a maximum  use  of  all 
didactical  methods  based  on  the  above  principles  in  order  to  give  him  con- 
fidence. 


In  1952,  the  American  T.  W.I.  (Training  Within  Industry)  method  which  was 
known  in  the  S.  N.  C.F.  under  the  title  P.  P.  C.  (Perfectionnement  pratique  des 
cadres)  was  used  to  supplement  the  'Carrard" teaching  principles;  it  drew  at- 
tention to  the  differences  in  reasons  for  learning  between  adults  and  adoles- 
cents; it  gave  us  a technique  for  analyzing  the  tasks  to  be  taught  on  the  basis  of 
the  idea  of  stages  (carefully  choosing  "What  has  to  be  done"),  key  points  ("how 
to  do  it  well")  and  showed  us  the  importance  of  follow-up,  of  drawing  up  train- 
ing programmes  on  the  basis  of  requirements  and  of  ensuring  that  all  senior 
staff  took  a real  interest  in  training,  on  the  assum.ption  that  the  staff  of  any 
undertaking  should  be  constantly  improving  their  knowledge  and  that  any 
leader  should  be  both  the  instructor  and  the  educator  of  his  subordinates. 

On  the  basis  of  these  guiding  principles,  a retraining  programme  was  estab- 
lished, the  efficacy  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
breakdowns  due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  retrained  drivers  is  very  small 
and  that  the  number  of  driving  licences  for  diesel  and  electric -diesel  locomo- 
tives refused  to  ex-steamdrivers  was  negligible. 


THE  E-TRAINING  PROGRAMME 

The  retraining  programme  is  a very  gradual  one*  A very  simplified  training 
in  electricity  is  on  a strictly  practical  basis  and  is  designed  particularly  to 
enable  signals  on  the  different  parts  and  motors  of  traction  engines  to  be 
interpreted  for  purposes  of  driving  and  running  repairs* 

The  retraining  programme  is  a very  gradual  one  and  covers  11  weeks. 

It  consists  of  Part  A - latsting  3 weeks: 

Two  weeks  of  study  of  simple  practical  notions  of  electricity  - direct 
current,  one  week  study  of  alternating  current. 

Part  B lasting  5 weeks: 

One  week  study  of  the  control  instruments  of  modern  locomotives, 
three  weeks  study  of  the  driving  and  running  repairs  of  2 typical 
locomotives,  known  as  "basic  engines", 

one  week  study  of  the  special  regulations  governing  electric  traction. 

A driving  course  lasting  3 weeks. 

In  order  to  provide  in  a period  of  three  weeks  (Part  A)  an  effective  theoretical 
knowledge  to  workers  of  whom  50  per  cent  were  in  a higher  age  group  and  had 
no  knowledge  of  electricity,  a very  strict  selection  had  to  be  made  of  the 
notions  generally  dealt  with  in  the  elementary  text  books.  Teaching  of  theo- 
retical conceptions  was  reduced  to  a minimum  so  as  to  devote  to  each  of 
them  the  time  required  to  accustom  the  future  driver  to  make  use  of  them 
without  error.  There  was  no  question  of  conducting  a conventional  electricity 
course;  it  was  necessary  to  select  the  conceptions  which  were  strictly  neces- 
sary to  an  understanding  of  the  operations  carried  out  by  the  driver  during 
driving  and  running  repairs. 

All  tnese  operations  are  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  signals  which  the  driver 
receives  through  watching  the  exterior  of  various  parts  of  the  engine.  That 
being  so,  technological  ideas  regarding  the  internal  construction  and  internal 
phenomena  are  of  little  importance  for  the  person  who  is  driving.  The  most 
essential  thing  is  the  driver's  direct  relations  with  the  equipment  through  his 
senses.  So  long  as  the  external  signs  are  normal,  the  driver  does  not  have 
to  interfere. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  an  unexpected  external  signal  tells  him  that  there  is 
something  wrong  internally,  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  intervene.  But 
when  the  mechanism  is  no  longer  functioning  normally,  it  is  not  an  ex.act 
knowledge  of  its  normal  method  of  functioning  which  can  help  the  driver  but 
rather  a special  study  of  each  anomaly,  of  the  means  at  his  disposal  for 
remedying  it,  and  of  how  to  use  them. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  it  is  advantageous  when  training  older  persons,  to 
give  very  little  attention  to  normal  running  and  to  deed  with  it  only  in  order 
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to  provide  a better  explanation  of  abnormal  running,  which  is  a cause  of 
anxiety  for  the  driver,  and  to  devote  the  majority  of  retraining  time  to  the 
identification  of  abnormalities  and  a study  of  the  means  of  reducing  his  anxiety. 

The  following  are  therefore  thoroughly  taught; 

- the  notions  of  current  intensity  and  voltage; 

- the  interpretation  of  the  readings  of  volt -meters  and  ammeters 
incorporated  into  the  circuits  generally,  and  particularly  those 
on  the  dash-boards  of  machines  running  normally  and  abnormally. 

The  internal  construction  of  the  engines  and  the  normal  phenomena  which  oc- 
cur within  them  are  dealt  with  briefly  and  given  purely  as  an  indication. 

The  external  signals  to  be  checked  are  not  studied  alone  and  independently  of 
the  reflexes  which  will  be  necessary  to  the  driver  during  his  work  (apprecia- 
tion of  the  situation,  deduction  to  be  made,  decisions  to  be  taken,  etc.). 

Consequently,  a lesson  or  series  of  lessons  on  a given  subject  contain  a com- 
bination of;  the  rapid  study  of  a phenomenon,  the  signals  observed  in  normal 
and  abnormal  running,  and  the  rules  of  procedure  resulting  from  them. 

The  elements  to  be  remembered  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  are  listed  under  the 
heading  ”What  must  be  remembered”. 

The  rules  of  procedure  under  the  heading  'What  must  be  done”. 

The  basic  aims  of  older  drivers;  to  carry  out  the  new  type  of  operations  suc- 
cessfully; certainty  of  success  releases  the  tensions  which  hamper  him  at  the 
start. 


Thus,  from  the  beginning,  this  highly  analytical  teaching  is  directed  towards 
what  the  driver  really  needs  to  know  and  the  action  he  must  take,  while  at  the 
same  time  developing  his  reflexes.  All  abstract  notions  are  tied  up  with 
their  practical  application  with  the  result  that  efforts  of  understanding,  errors 
of  interpretation  and  the  nervous  tension  of  the  learner  driver  are  reduced. 

On  the  basis  of  the  theoretical  knowledge  assimilated  experimentally  and  con- 
cretely during  Part  A,  Part  B gives  a simplified  idea  of  driving  methods,  the 
inspection  of  and  running  repairs  to  an  engine  by  means  of  a driving  school 
locomotive  incorporating  all  the  features  of  a real  one  and  everything  which 
directly  concerns  the  driver:  controls,  instruments,  safety  devices,  auxiliary 
instruments  and  the  circuits  connecting  them.  All  the  instruments  of  the 
driving  school  engine  operate  normally,  they  can  be  adjusted  to  show  break- 
downs but  they  are  designed  in  such  a,  way  that  the  student  finds  them  easy  to 
study  and  to  regulate.  The  driving  school  engine  is  more  simple  than  a nor- 
mal engine.  Whenever  he  wishes,  the  instructor  can  cause  all  the  abnormal 
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Indices  to  appear  and  the  trainee  is  then  required  to  carry  out  the  operation 
which  had  been  taught  him  in  accordance  with  the  signal  shown;  sometimes  he 
is  even  required  to  carry  out  a check  on  his  own  mental  processes  by  re- 
peating aloud  the  operations  he  is  about  to  perform;  his  words  are  recorded 
on  a tape-recorder  and  he  can  subsequently  check  on  the  correctness  of  his 
actions  since  he  is  manipulating  the  various  controls  himself;  his  willingness 
to  learn  is  thus  stimulated  by  the  feeling  that  he  is  teaching  himself. 

During  Part  B,  a logical  study  of  driving  operations  is  carried  out  in  the 
class-room,  on  the  black  board,  on  diagrams  and  simplified  models  (including 
the  movements,  observation,  reflection  and  decisions)  and  the  technological 
notions  explaining  them  are  also  taught  (mental  reflexes). 

Back  at  the  driving  school  engine  we  return  to  the  concrete  aspect  closely 
connected  with  actual  driving  by  studying  the  signals  which  the  instruments 
may  give  and  the  operations  which  the  driver  must  carry  out;  i.  e.  having  de- 
fined and  explained  the  elementary  operations  in  the  class-room,  we  proceed 
to  put  them  into  action  on  the  driving  school  engine  and  thus  put  practice  into 
effect. 

Once  these  elementary  operations  have  been  studied  one  by  one,  they  are  re- 
grouped at  the  end  of  Part  B in  order  to  constitute  series  of  operations  (pre- 
paration of  the  engine,  starting  off,  driving,  stopping,  break-down  while 
running,  break-down  before  starting,  etc.). 

It  then  remains  to  adapt  the  trainee  to  real  driving  on  basic  engines  under  the 
direction  of  a monitor  for  a period  of  three  weeks. 

The  driver  undergoing  retraining  is  by  this  time  fully  *'in  the  picture”;  he  ex- 
periences under  the  supervision  of  the  monitor  difficult  situations  which  are 
caused  more  or  less  artificially. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  associate  these  with  others  he  has  experienced  in  the 
past,  for  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  the  young  adult  finds  it  easy  to 
accept  abstract  reasoning,  the  older  trainee  prefers  to  depend  on  his  experi- 
ence. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  drivers  are  not  awarded  marks  or  placed  in  an 
order  of  merit  during  the  course. 


ASSISTANCE  GIVEN  TO  DRIVERS 

The  importance  of  drivers*  manuals;  driving  and  repair  manuals. 

The  essential  aim  of  retraining  is  to  teach  the  operations  necessary  to  driving 
and  carrying  but  running,  repairs  of  engines  with  the  best  chances  of  success. 
In  order  to  increase  the  confidence  of  drivers  who  will  have  to  handle  various 


types  of  engine,  driving  and  repair  manuals  for  each  type  have  been  drawn 
up  in  accordance  with  a standard  plan  and  a very  carefully  worked  out  identi- 
cal method  of  presentation. 

It  is  one  of  the  aims  of  retraining  to  make  the  use  of  these  manuals  almost 
a reflex  action. 

Fear  of  break-dowm:  on  the  line  haunts  the  future  driver,  particularly  as 
lengthy  experience  on  steam  engines  has  familiarized  him  with  break-downs 
incidental  to  that  type  of  traction;  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  much  he  depends 
on  having  the  break-down  manual  always  present  on  his  dashboard.  The 
manual  tells  him  how  to  begin  looking  for  the  cause  of  break-down  and  leads 
him  automatically  to  discover  the  circuit  or  instrument  which  has  gone  wrong, 
tells  him  the  action  to  take  and,  in  a word,  gives  him  confidence. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  INSTRUCTORS  FOR  THE  RE-TRAINING  OF  DRIVERS 

Retraining  older  and  young  workers  together  is  advisable. 

It  might  be  asked  whether  young  and  older  drivers  should  be  retrained  to- 
gether. Experience  has  shown  that  this  is  the  better  method  to  follow,  pro- 
viding that  competent  instructors  with  a thorough  understanding  of  the  under- 
lying motives  of  groups  of  adults  undergoing  training  and  of  the  psychology  of 
the  "over  forties"  are  available  and  that  they  know  how  to  make  use  of  the 
gift  of  more  rapid  assimilation  by  young  people,  who  will  be  tne  first  to  be 
questioned  during  the  courses  and  the  first  to  imitate  the  demonstrations 
made  during  the  practical  exercises.  At  the  same  time  they  should  make  use 
of  the  older  trainees'  qualities,  their  past  experience,  level-headedness, 
willingness,  enthusiasm,  and  devotion  to  the  job,  which  increases  with  age. 

Retraining  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  instructors  and  monitors. 

The  above  remark  merely  confirms  what  everybody  knows;  the  value  of 
methods  of  training  older  workers  depends  on  those  who  do  the  training;  hence 
the  necessity  of  making  a careful  selection  of  the  instructors  who  will  conduct 
the  training  in  the  class-rooms  and  on  the  driving  school  engine  (Parts  A and 
B)  and  those  who  will  supervise  during  the  course  of  actual  driving. 

Instructors;  these  are  selected  from  among  the  best  assistant  heads  of  depot 
who  have  taken  a course  of  training  for  chief  instructors  (T.  W.I.).  The  fol- 
lowing fact,  proved  by  experience  is  too  frequently  ignored: 

The  true  worth  and  efficacy  of  the  method  is  revealed  at  the  level  of  the  train- 
ing of  chief  instructors  (i.e.,  those  who  conduct  the  five  initiation  sessions  of 
one  of  the  three  T.  W.I.  Programmes  for  foremen  and  supervisory  staff). 
During  his  two  week's  training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  the  future  chief  instruc- 
tor, while  studying  the  four  well-known  pedagogical  principles,  "putting  the 
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class  at  ease",  "presenting  the  operation",  "let  the  trainee  try  to  do  it 
himself",  and  "repeat  until  known"  which  he  has  to  teach  to  others,  acquires 
a practical  experience  of  how  to  conduct  discussion  groups,  sensitises  him- 
self to  group  reactions,  learns  to  read  aloud,  talk,  question,  listen  and  sum 
up  the  thought  of  others,  and  to  treat  each  one  in  accordance  with  his  person- 
ality in  order  to  facilitate  his  reception,  and  make  him  participate  in  his  own 
training  and  that  of  members  of  the  group,  to  use  the  blackboard,  etc. 

If  it  is  conducted  not  in  the  form  of  learning  a whole  series  of  teaching  recipes 
but  as  a process  of  changing  of  attitudes,  a seminar  of  active  philosophical 
reflection  on  acquiring  a feeling  for  the  thoughts  of  the  other  person  and  a 
respect  for  his  personality,  there  is  no  better  basic  pedagogical  training  for 
adults  than  that  acquired  through  slew  assimilation  by  the  future  T.  W.I,  Chief 
Instructor. 

The  future  instructor  of  a retraining  school  for  electric  engine  drivers,  having 
been  given  this  basic  pedagogical  training  and  having  practiced  it  in  the  T.W.I. 
training  session  depots,  is  given  a supplementary  training  lasting  two  weeks 
during  which  he  is  made  aware  of  the  psychology  of  the  adult  undergoing 
training,  communication  problems,  how  to  adapt  T.  W.I,  principles,  which 
are  mainly  intended  for  individual  teaching,  to  the  teaching  of  a group  of 
trainees,  and  how  to  prepare  and  conduct  a theoretical  talk  and  a practical 
exercise;  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  instructors,  he  gives  lessons  and 
conducts  exercises  under  actual  class-room  or  driving  school  engine  condi- 
tions. 

Monitors: 


One  element  of  success;  use  older  instructors  and  monitors  to  train  older 
workers. 


During  the  retraining  courses,  the  best  older  participants  are  selected;  after 
a certain  period  of  practical  work  they  are  recalled  to  the  school  to  act  as 
monitors  to  further  trainees  on  their  first  trial  runs  during  the  three  weeks' 
driving  course  on  normal  engines.  Thus,  training  in  the  business  for  new- 
comers is  provided  by  fellow-workers. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  psychological  value  of  this  procedure,  the 
monitors  have  themselves  experienced  the  retraining  course  as  trainees  and 
do  not  find  it  difficult  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  those  whom  they  are 
advising.  There  is  no  better  encouragement  for  older  drivers  undergoing  re- 
training than  to  see  how  their  predecessors  have  succeeded  by  becoming 
monitors. 

The  age  of  the  instructors  and  monitors  is  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to 
the  success  of  the  retraining  courses. 

They  know  perfectly  well  how  to  adapt  teaching  methods  for  adults  to  the 
personality  of  older  workers  by  increasing  the  number  of  teaching  stages  and 


increasing  the  time  necessary  for  assimilation;  they  know  how  to  frame 
questions  and  how  many  to  ask,  how  to  encourage  the  older  workers  and 
how  to  make  their  success  a,lmost  certain;  thcjy  know  how  they  like  to 
instruct  themselves,  how  they  put  on  a front  in  order  to  hide  their  anxiety, 
etc, ; their  own  age  provides  the  instructors  with  the  key  to  the  psychology 
of  the  older  workers. 


A word  in  conclusion: 

The  success  of  the  training  of  older  worke-rs  depends  mainly  on  the 
sympathy  felt  for  them  throughout  the  entire  hierarchy  of  the  undertaking, 
on  a recognition  of  their  dignity  and  on  the  respect  due  to  them  as  persons 
whose  intelligence  and  free  will  must  continually  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage. 
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APPKNDIX  IV 


CONFERENCE  PARTICIPANTS 


CONFERENCE  PARTICIPANTS 


National  Conference 
on 

m OWER  TRAINING  AND  THE  OLDER  WORKER 


Elwood  F.  Adams,  Supervisor 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Education 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Dr.  Leonard  P,  Adams,  Director 

Research  and  Publications 

School  of  Ihdusfxial  and  Labor  Relations 

Cornell  Universily 

Ithaca,  New  York 

Dr,  Curtis  Aller,  Director 
Office  of  Manpower  Planning,  Evaluation 
and  Research 

U,  S,  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D,  C, 

Anne  Altman,  Director 

Selective  Placement 

New  York  State  Division  of  Employment 

New  Yoric,  New  York 

William  Aramony 
United  Fund  of  Dade  County 
Miami,  Florida 

F,  X.  Asbeck 

Senior  Associate  Programmer 
IBM  Corporation 
Bethesda,  Maryland 

Lane  C.  Ash 

Director  of  Program  Services 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C» 


Mrs*  Ruth  Dou^s  Baker,  Director 
Project  GROW 

Buncombe  County  Committee  on  the  Aging 
Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Dr*  William  J.  Baker 
American  Institute  for  l^esearch 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland 

Dr^  Paul  A.  Banas 
Research  Psychologist 
Human  Sciences  Research 
Westgate  Research  Park 
McLean,  Virginia 

Honorable  WiUiam  D*  Bechill 
Commissioner 
Administration  on  Aging 
U*  S*  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.  C*. 

M.  E«  Beemer 

Business  and  Office  Occupations 
Vocational  Education  Department 
Pierx*e,  South  Dakota 

Dr*  R.  Meredith  Belbin,  Consultant 
Orga;iization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development 
Paris,  France 

Consultant  to  Research  Unit  Into  Problems 
of  Industrial  Retraining 
University  College 
London,  England 
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H,  E,  Benson,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Recipient  Training 
Department  of  Rublic  Aid 
Springfield,  Illinois 

August  C,  Bolino,  Director 
Manpower  Reports  Section 
U,  S,  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D,  C, 

Irene  Boothe 
Altrusa  Memational 
McLean,  Virginia 

Earl  M.  Bowler,  Assistant  Director 
Program  Services  Branch 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education 

U.  S,  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Robert  Bowman,  Chief 
Division  of  Technical  Services 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
U,  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D,  C, 

Seymour  Brandwein,  Acting  Director 
Office  of  Special  Manpower  Programs 
U,  S,  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Dr,  William  F,  Brazziel 
Norfolk  Division 
Virginia  State  College 
Norfolk,  Virginia 

Joseph  P.  Brennan 
Assistant  to  the  Director 
Research  and  Marketing  Department 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Roberta  B.  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary 

District  of  Columbia  Interdepartmental 
Committee  or  Aging 
Washington,  D,  C. 


Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Carl,  President 
Williamsport  Area  Community  College  ^ 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Blue  Carstenson*  Director 
Project  Green  Thumb 
The  National  Farmers  Union 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Barbara  A,  Chandler 
Specialist  in  General  Adult  Education 
Adult  Education  Branch 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Roy  N,  Chelgren 

Employment  Service  Adviser 

Older  Worker  Unit 

United  States  Employment  Service 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Zo6  Fales  Christman,  Director 
Older  Worker  Reemployment  Project 
The  National  Council  on  the  Aging 
New  York,  New  York 

Roberta  Church,  Consultant 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
U.  S,  Departauent  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Louis  B.  Clark,  Administrative  Assistant 
The  American  Legion 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Evelyn  P.  Clarke 
Poster  Grandparents  Program 
Administration  on  Aging 
U«  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Augusta  H.  Clawson 
Division  of  Special  Programs 
Office  of  Manpower  Planning,  Evaluation 
and  Research 

U.  S.  Departmcjit  of  Labor 
Washington,  D„  C, 

Mrs,  Mary  Cleverley 
Specialist  - Elderly  Housing 
Flint  Hill,  Virginia 

Mrs.  Marguerite  H,  Coleman 
New  York,  New  York 

Thelma  M,  Cornish,  Supervisor 
Adult  Basic  Education 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Education 
Baltimore,  IV&iyland 

Olivia  W.  Coulter,  Editor 
AGING 

Administration  on  Aging 
U,  S,  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Elizabeth  M,  Coupar 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Mrs.  Evelyn  B.  Crook 
Washington  School  of  Psychiatry 
Takoma  Park,  Maryland 

Dwl^t  Crum,  Assistant  Director 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education 

U,  S,  Office  of  Education 
V/ashington,  D,  C, 

?eggy  L,  Davidson 
Junior  Manpower  Specialist 
Iowa  State  Manpower  Development 
Council 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Charles  E,  Deichman 
State  Senator 
Orleans  Parish 
Nev;^  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Mrs,  Helen  Diamond,  Director 
Older  Adult  Program 
B»nai  B’rithW  men 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Walter  Dietz,  President 
Training  Within  Industry  Foundation 
Summit,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Hal  Drake,  Executive  Director 
Gk)lden  Ago  Employment  Service 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Robert  Droege,  Research  Psychologist 
Bureau  of  Occupational  Test  Development 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
United  States  Employment  Service 
U.  S,  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Cuyler  A.  Dunbar,  Project  Director 
Comet  Manpower  Training  Program 
Austin  Peay  State  College 
Clarksville,  Tennessee 

MrSo  Rebecca  Eckstein 
Assistant  Director 
The  National  Council  on  the  Aging 
New  York,  New  York 

Lena  F.  Edwards,  M.D. 

Medical  Consultant 
W.P.O.  Headstart 
Washington,  D,  C, 

Violet  Edwards,  Executive  Director 
National  Center  for  Citizens  in  Education 
New  York,  New  York 

Dr,  Carl  Eisdorfer 

Duke  University  Medical  Center 

Durham,  North  Carolina 
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C.  F,  Esham,  Director 
Division  of  Adult  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky 

Dr,  Frank  J.  Faliey,  Director 
Center  for  Community  Analysis 
University  of  Notre  Dame 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Eleanor  Fait,  State  Supervisor 
Older  Worker  Program 
California  Department  of  Employment 
Sacramento,  California 

Jerry  J,  Fear,  Director 
Manpower  Division 

Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Opportunity 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dr.  S.  Norman  Feingold 
National  Director 
B*nai  B*rith  Vocational  Service 
Washington,  D,  C, 

Ray  Ferrier,  Director 
Adult  Education 
Detroit  Public  Schools 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Adam  Festa,  Director 
Work  Crew  and  Adult  Work  Training 
Programs 

Community  I regress,  Inc, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Ramona  K,  First 
Professor  of  Economics 
San  Francisco  State  College 
San  Francisco,  California 

James  H,  Fling,  State  Supervisor 
General  Adult  Edu<  \tion 
State  Department  of  Education 
Tallahassee,  Florida 


Charlotte  Ford,  Director 
West  Hartford  Senior  Center 
West  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Donald  B.  Forrest,  Director 
Work  Crew  and  Adult  Work  Training 
Programs 

Community  Progress,  Ire. 

New  Haven,.  Connecticut 

Anita  N,  Fox,  Editorial  Assistant 
Changing  Times  Magazine 
Washington  Edition 
Washington,  D,  C, 

Donald  S.  Frank,  Project  Director 
Job  Counseling  Clinic 
Health  and  Welfare  Council 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

James  L,  Galvin,  MgD. 

Project  Director 

Denver  Job  Opportunity  Center 

Denver,  Colorado 

O.  David  Garvin,  M.D.,  M.PJ^ 
Director 

District  Health  Department 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carollr.a 

Maurice  Gold,  ACSW 
Project  Coordinator 
Momingside  Gardens  Retirement  and 
Health  Services 
New  York,  New  York 

Mr.  Goddard 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

John  J,  Gordon,  Administrator 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Jules  C.  Graveel,  Director 
Older  Worker  Relocation  Project 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
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Leon  Greenberg 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Productivity 
and  Technological  Developments 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
U,  S,  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Ridiard  Groner 

Manpower  Development  Specialist 
Office  of  Manpower  Planning,  Evaluation 
and  Research 

U,  S,  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D,  C, 

Gerald  M,  Gundersen,  Assistant  Director 
OMPER  Follow-Up  Studies 
Bureau  of  Social  Research 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Warren  F,  Haas,  Supervisor 
Adult  Education  and  Extended  School 
Services 

Indianapolis  l>ublic  Schools 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Mr.  Hall 

Helen  B.  Hamer,  Chief 
Program  Development  Branch 
3urei!u  of  I ^tmily  Services 
U.  S«  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfara 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Gordon  Hanna 

Public  Information  Director 
Michigan  Civil  Rights  Commission 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Mrs,  Eone  Harger,  Director 
New  Jers^  Division  on  Aging 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

B.  C.  Harrington,  Chairman 
West  Virginia  Commission  on  Aging 
Elkins,  West  Virginia 


Robert  F,  Hart 
Planning  Associate  - Aging 
Communily  Council  of  Greater  New 
Haven,  Inc. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Hart 
Denver,  Colorado 

Norman  L,  Harvey 
Employment  Service  Adviser 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Rev,  William  W.  Hawthorne 
Moo(fy  House,  Inc. 

Galveston,  Texas 

JohnM.  Hayes,  Assistant  Secretary 
National  Conference  of  Cadiolic  Charities 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs,  Hayne 
Evansville,  Indiana 

Helen  Herrmann,  Chairman 
Division  on  Aging 

The  Welfare  Council  of  Monmouth  County 
Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Harvey  Hershey 
Mchigan  Commission  on  Aging 
Adult  Education  Consultant 
State  Department  of  Education 
Lansing,  Michigan 

John  J.  Hertz,  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  School  Boards  Association,  Inc. 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Edwin  Shields  Hewitt 
Hewitt  Associates 
Liberty ville,  Illinois 


Charles  D,  Hey  don,  Director 
Social  Services 
<lommuni1y  Health  Services 
Evansville,  Indiana 

Lucy  B.  Heydon,  Trainee  Advisor 
On-*ihe-Job  Training 
Evansville,  India*ia 

M.  H.  Hobson 
Director  of  Development 
The  National  Council  on  the  Aging 
New  York,  New  York 

Mrs.  Caryl  Holiber 
Branch  of  Skill  and  Industry  Surveys 
Uuited  States  Employment  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Lawrence  O,  Houstoun,  Jr. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Ha3res  M.  Howard 
OMPER  Project  Director 
Tennessee  A & I State  University 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Marianne  Howard,  Planning  Associate 
Services  to  Aging 

Community  Services  Council  of  Delaware 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Walter  W,  Hudson,  Assistant  Director 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics 
Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Evelyn  M,  Hughes 

Special  Vista  Assistant  to  Job  Development 
Coordinator 

Operation  Breakthrough 
Durham,  North  Carolina 


Jack  Hurt,  Deputy  Director 
United  States  Employment  Service 
U,  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D,  C, 

Meryle  O.  Hutchison,  Assistant  Director 
American  Nurses  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Helen  E.  Irvine,  Administrator 
Personnel  Referral  Service 
National  Presbyterian  Health  and 
Welfare  Association 
New  York,  New  York 

Donald  M.  Irvine,  Manager 
Research  and  Planning 
Personnel  Office 
Chrysler  Corporation 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Emile  Isaac 

Division  of  Vocational  Education 
State  of  New  Jersey 

William  Jacoby,  Director 
Project  for  50*s 
Cleveland  Welfare  Federation 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Vernon  Jirikowic,  Research  Director 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
Washington,  D,  C, 

Cemoria  D,  Johnson,  Director 
Washington  Bureau 
National  Urban  League 
Washington,  D,  0. 

John  B*  Kaiser 

American  Libraiy  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Earl  Kauffman,  Director 
Cotmcil  on  Aging 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucity 


Harry  Kelley,  Executive  Director  Dr.  Juanita  M.  Kreps 

Michigan  Commission  on  Aging  Department  of  Economics 

Lansing,  Michigan  Duke  University 

Durham,  North  Carolina 

Benjamin  B.  Kendrick,  Consultant 

Social  Security  Administration  Frank  B,  Lawrence 

Baltimore,  Maryland  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent 

Industrial  and  Adult  Education 

Jean  Kennetfy  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools 

New  York,  New  York  Washington,  D,  C. 


John  J.  Keppler 
New  York,  New  York 

Dr.  Charlyce  King,  Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Child  Development  and 
Family  Life 
Iowa  State  University 
Ames,  Iowa 

Edward  A,  Kirk,  Executive  Director 
United  Community  Fund  and  Council 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Earl  T.  Klein,  Deputy  Assistant  Director 
Qfficp  A Manpower  Planning,  Evaluation 
and  Research 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D,  C, 

Charles  A.  Kline,  State  Director 
Trade  and  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education 

State  Department  of  Education 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming 

John  Koenig,  Director 
Manpower  Training 
State  Department  of  Education 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Dr,  Ruth  M.  Laws,  Supervisor 
Planning  and  Research 
Vocational  Edi^catjon 

Delaware  Depaiiment  of  Public  Instruction 
Dover,  Delaware 

Norman  Lebovits , Planning  Associate 
Health  and  Welfare  Association  of  South 
Alleghenj'^  Coimly 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  John  M.  Leslie,  Director 
Division  of  Special  Occupational  Services 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education 
Albany,  New  York 

Dr.  Louis  Levine,  Director 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
United  States  Employment  Service 
U.  S,  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Sar  A,  Levitan 

The  W.  E.  Upjohn  Ii:stitute 

V/ashington,  D.  C. 

Emil  Lisak 

Division  of  Vocational  Education 
State  of  New  Jersey 


Dr.  Josephs,  Kopas,  Director  Dr.  Clarence  Long 

Human  Engineering  Institute,  Inc.  Member  of  Congress 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Jr. , Director 
Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Richard  E.  Luer 

NCOA  - Older  Worker  Relocation 
Project 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Theresa  MacMillan,,  Staff  Director 
Pennsylvania  Citizens  CounciPs 
Commission  on  A]^g 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Hazel  McCalley,  Vice  President 
Greenlei^  Associates,  Ihc. 

New  York,  New  York 

Edward  McGrail,  Consultant 
National  Rehabilitation  Commission 
The  American  Legion 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Graeme  McKechnie,  Research  Assistant 
Department  of  Economics 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
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